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FOREWORD 


The  countries  of  Asia  and  (he  Pacific  are  engaged  in  exploring 
appropriate  ways  of  tackling  the  urgent  problem  of  educating  their  large 
and  growing  populations  in  relatively  little  time  and  with  limited  resour- 
ces. The  pressures  on  traditional  educational  institutions  are  growing, 
with  the  result  that  education  is  expensive  and  often  inaccessible.  Planners 
in  these  dynamic  countries  are  therefore  attempting  to  evolve  policies 
which  permit,  firstly,  equitable  access  to  education;  secondly,  enrichment 
of  the  content  of  formal  education  to  include  more  applied  and 
employment-related  courses;  and  thirdly,  through  continuing  education, 
an  upgrading  of  skills  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  and  human 
resources. 

To  encourage  this  amplification  to  take  place,  educationists  have 
turned  their  attention  to  distance  education  methods.  This  is  a  novel 
concept  which  attempts  to  loosen  the  confines  of  traditional  teaching 
requirements  and  allow  larger  sections  of  populations  the  benefit  of 
education.  One  of  the  strategies  of  distance  education  is  the  increased  use 
of  communications  technology  to  deliver  learning  materials  to  students. 
Educationists  now  acknowledge  the  liberating  possibilities  of  the  non- 
print  media  which  have  the  potential  to  surmount  physical  obstacles  as 
well  as  break  the  constraints  of  traditional  classroom  teaching.  Such 
methods  are  altering  time-honored  concepts  in  the  field  of  education. 

Resistance  to  conceptual  change  in  education  is  not  inapposite.  It 
introduces  a  healthy  note  of  caution  when  even  traditional  educationists 
and  planners  in  both  industrialized  and  developing  countries  find  them- 
selves persuaded  to  support  new  methods  of  providing  education  to  far 
greater  numbers  than  has  been  possible  through  conventional  methods. 
Most  forcefully  persuasive  is  the  undesirable  prospect  of  allowing  large 
populations  to  remain  umkilled  and  inadequately  prepared  to  participate 
in  important  economic  programs. 

The  resource  papers  presented  at  the  Seminar  held  in  Bangkok  from 
26  November  to  3  December  1986  provide  exhaustive  information  on 
every  aspect  of  distance  education  in  the  Region.  They  are  together,  a 
valuable  source  of  information  for  those  wishing  to  address  the  problems 
of  providing  large-scale  educational  opportunities.  The  summary  of  the 
proceedings  highlights  the  many  advantages  of  distance  education 
methods  currently  followed  in  the  Region,  while  examining  several  prob- 
lems which  still  have  to  be  solved. 

My  thanks  so  to  all  participants  and  observers  for  their  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  Seminar.  Their  views  and  experience 
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enriched  the  proceedings.  I  also  extend  my  thanks  to  all  resource  persons, 
namely,  Dr,  Ram  Reddy,  Prof.  Takashi  Sakamoto,  Dr.  Mohammad 
Selim,  Prof.  Ralph  Smith,  Mr.  Mohan  Sundara  Rajan  and  Dr.  James 
Taylor. 

My  special  thanks  go  to  Their  Excellencies,  Dr.  Subin  Pinkayan, 
Minister  of  University  Affairs,  Th  'and  and  Dr.  Supachai  Panitchpakdi, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Finance,  Thailand,  who  kindly  agreed  to  address  the 
opening  and  closing  sessions  of  the  Seminar;  the  staff  of  Sukhothai 
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cooperation  in  making  the  Seminar  possible. 
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PREFACE 


Large  increases  in  population  coupled  with  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  benefits  of  education  are  leading  governments  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  alternative  means  to  provide  education  on  a  large  scale, 
particularly  as  conventional  educational  methods  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly expensive.  One  such  alternative  that  countries  in  the  Region  are 
considering  is  distance  education.  In  the  view  of  the  Bank,  this  was  an 
opportune  time  to  bring  together  officials  of  the  Bank's  developing 
member  countries  who  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  involved  in  distance 
education  operations,  along  with  representatives  of  institutions  which 
have  had  substantial  experience  in  this  field.  Such  a  gathering,  it  was 
hoped,  would  encourage  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  help  develop  appro- 
priate policies  and  project  strategies. 

The  eight-day  Seminar  on  Distance  Education  was  conducted  in 
Bangkok  from  26  November  to  3  December  1986  at  the  Sukhothai 
Thammathirat  Open  University  (STOU).  STOU  has  been  designated  by 
UNESCO  as  a  lead  institution  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  has  excellent 
staff,  facilities  and  experience  in  hosting  such  international  seminars.  The 
STOU  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Bank  and  UNESCO, 
Bangkok,  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  Seminar.  The 
Seminar  was  attended  by  40  participants  from  14  developing  member 
countries  (Bhutan,  Burma,  Fiji,  Hong  Kong,  L:dia,  Indonesia,  Republic 
of  Korea,  Malaysia,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Papua  Ne  A^  Guinea,  Philippines, 
Sri  Lanka  and  Thailand)  and  three  other  member  countries  of  the  Bank 
(Australia,  Japan  and  New  Zealand).  The  participants  included  policy- 
makers and  technical  experts  who  have  executive  or  operational  responsi- 
bility for  distance  education  projects  in  both  formal  and  non-formal 
sectors  of  education,  and  at  all  levels  of  education.  During  the  Seminar, 
they  were  able  to  discuss  their  experience  in  distance  education,  compare 
strategies  for  distance  education  projects,  develop  models  that  are  likely  to 
be  successful  in  their  own  environments,  and  exchange  ideas  on  costs, 
management  and  other  operational  issues.  The  Seminar  also  provided  an 
opportunity  to  Bank  staff  to  become  acquainted  with  this  relatively  new 
and  rapidly  developing  field. 

Eight  resource  papers  were  presented  and  discussed  at  plenary 
sessions  in  addition  to  five  country  case  studies.  Thirteen  country  papers 
were  also  circulated  at  the  Seminar.  These  papers  were  used  as  reference 
materials  in  four  workshops,  which  were  charged  with  discussing  detailed 
agenda  relating  to  many  of  the  issues  raised  at  plenary  sessions.  The 
groups  returned  their  considered  opinions  and  findings  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  general  recommendations  adopted  at  concluding  plenary  ses- 
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sions.  Briefly,  the  themes  included  costs  of  distance  education  compared 
to  those  of  conventional  forms,  the  special  organizational  and  training 
needs  of  distance  education  and  the  use  of  mass  communications  media 
for  educational  purposes. 

The  resource  papers  are  presented  in  Volume  I  which  also  provides  a 
Summary  of  the  Proceedings,  the  Recommendations  and  the  Resource 
Papers,  Volume  II  presents  the  Country  Papers  and  Case  Studies.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  two  volumes  will  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
task  of  providing  better  educational^  opportunities  to  the  less-privileged. 

The  Education  Division  of  the  Bank  takes  particular  pleasure  in 
presenting  this  Report,  It  is  hoped  that  the  included  Papers  and  Proceed- 
ings will  be  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  planning  and  management  of 
distance  education  in  developing  countries,  as  they  will,  we  know,  be 
useful  to  multilateral  and  bilateral  donors  providing  assistance  to  the 
education  sector. 


G.H.P.B.  van  der  Linden 
Acting  Manager 
Education  Division 
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INTRODUCTION 

Distance  education  continues  to  develop  rapidly  in  the  Aoia  and 
Pacific  Region.  The  range  and  variety  of  institutions  is  wide.  To  cite  a 
few  examples:  Australia,  in  addition  to  providing  distance  education 
programs  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  to  scattered  communities 
throughout  its  vast  expanse,  provides  progums  in  engineering  techno- 
logy aimed  at  developing  technical  manpower;  most  Australian  distance 
education  units  are  part  of  conventional  educational  institutions.  India 
has  the  national  satellite  system  for  school,  higher,  adult  and  teacher 
education.  It  has  one  provincial  open  university  and  a  newly  established 
national  open  university.  Besides  these,  the  Universiti  Sains  in  Malaysia, 
the  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  in  Pakistan,  the  Open  University 
of  Sri  Lanka,  the  University  of  the  Air  in  Japan,  are  all  seen  as 
important  institutions  in  the  higher  education  systems  of  these  coun- 
tries. In  Thailand,  over  five  hundred  thousand  students  are  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  distance  education  at  university  level.  The  cost  of  provid- 
ing similar  educational  opportunities  within  the  formal  system  for  the 
large  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  distance  education  institu- 
tions would  have  been  enormous  and  beyond  the  present  means  of  most 
developing  member  countries  (DMCs)  of  the  Bank.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  many  other  countries  where  similar  systems  are  either 
being  considered  or  are  already  on  stream. 

The  twelve  country  papers  (Australia,  Bangkok,  Bhutan,  Burma, 
Fiji,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Philippines,  Sri  Lanka)  and  the  case  studies  (India,  Indonesia,  Korea, 
Pakistan,  Thailand)  incorporated  here,  present  a  wide-angle  view  of  the 
state  of  distance  education  in  the  Region.  While  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  geographical,  cu*»ural,  historical  and  economic  backgrounds  of  the 
countries,  the  commonality  lies  in  the  large  and  youthful  populations  of 
the  DMCs  whose  demands  for  education  and  employment  can  no  longer 
be  ignored.  There  is  also  the  pressing  need  for  skilled  manpower  for 
preparing  Asia  and  the  Pacific  for  a  future  in  which  modern  technology 
will  play  a  greater  role.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  the  constraints 
of  conventional  education  combined  with  the  insufficiency  of  schools 
and  colleges  have  prevented  large  sections  of  society  from  improving 
their  educational  and  consequently,  employment  opportunities.  Dis- 
tance education  offers  to  redress  to  some  extent,  this  inequality. 

The  papers  presented  in  this  volume  trace  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  distance  methods  of  teaching  or  learning  and  the  establishment 
of  distance  education  institutions.  From  correspondence  courses  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  to  the  post  World  War  II  introduction  of  radio 
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lessons  and  forums,  on  to  the  prcscnt-day  schools  and  universities  of  the 
air  and  open  universities,  the  struggle  has  been  to  help  more  people  to 
have  greater  access  to  learning. 

Some  of  the  case  studies,  such  as  the  Indian  one,  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  correspondence  courses,  which  are  large  in  number  in 
that  country,  and  underline  the  need  for  far  greater  educational  oppor* 
tunities  than  are  available.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  study  to  determine 
what  can  go  wrong  with  open  schools  and  what  the  implications  arc  of 
more  sophisticated  distance  education  programs.  The  question  is  impli- 
cit, how  difficult  will  it  be  to  make  coordinated  systems  work  in  a  large 
undertaking  such  as  an  open  university?  Some  of  these  questions  are 
answered  in  the  paper  on  the  Aliama  Iqbal  Open  University,  Pakistan, 
and  others  still  in  the  paper  on  Thailand*s  Sukhothai  Thammathirat 
Open  University  (STOU).  Thailand's  open  university  is  probably  Asia's 
answer  to  the  UK  Open  University.  The  report  on  the  STOU  will  be  of 
interest  to  most  educationists  in  the  Region.  The  Indonesian  paper  is  a 
frank  appraisal  which  does  not  gloss  over  the  problems  of  coordinating 
delivery  systems  and  using  high  technology  in  thai  country.  This  too,  is  a 
reality  which  must  b^*  examined  dispassionately. 

Island  nations  such  as  the  Pacific  ones  of  Fiji,  Papua  New*  Guinea, 
the  Southeast  Asian  ones  like  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia, 
have  to  ov(*rcome  distances  resulting  from  geographical  separation  of 
their  territory  as  much  as  large  countries  like  China,  India  and  Australia 
have  to  tackle  distances  on  their  land  mass.  New  technology  will  be 
needed  to  combat  these  problems.  Asia  is  likely  therefore,  to  be  pushed 
rapidly  into  the  communications  satellite  age  if  it  is  not  to  become  me 
region  with  the  largest  number  of  illiterates  as  suggested  in  recent 
UNESCO  surveys.  These  countries  will  have  to  use  every  alternative  to 
make  education  widely  available. 

AUSTRALIA.  Distance  education  sta-ted  in  Australia  early  this  cen- 
tury with  correspondence  ^hing  for  Primary  and  Secondary  stage 
students  in  the  outback.  The  Western  Australia  Correspondence  School 
has  been  providing  courses  for  primary  to  middle  school  students.  Such 
schools  were  supplemented  by  schools  of  the  air  ivolving  radio  broad- 
casts. Partly  as  a  result  of  the  way  Australia's  population  is  dispersed 
several  such  schools  developed,  thus  a  centralized  system  was  unlikely 
to  fit  the  Australian  background.  Post-secondary  education  which  in 
eluded  technical  education  also  developed  at  about  the  same  time. 
Correspondence  and  broadcast  education  were  a  part  of  the  on-campus 
colleges,  but  the  Isolated  Students  Matriculation  Scheme  provided 
written  and  audiovisual  lesson  >  to  high  school  students.  The  Darling 
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Downs  Institute,  Queensland  is  a  tertiary  level  institution.  Thus  a 
dispersed  model  of  distance  education  was  the  result  of  Australian 
needs.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  **mixed  mode"  or  the 
dispersed  model  are  studied  in  the  paper  on  Australia  and  may  be  usefuJ 
to  other  Asian  countries. 

BANGLADESH.  Bangladesh  has  at  present  undertaken  to  train  a  large 
number  of  teachers  through  distance  methods.  The  ten  conventional 
teacher  training  institutions  are  not  enough  to  overcome  the  shortage 
of  teachers  that  Bangladesh  is  experiencing.  Bangladesh  has  started  to 
use  a  media  mix  so  that  when  distance  education  programs  are  extended 
there  will  be  a  core  institute,  the  Bangladesh  Institute  of  Distance 
Education  (BIDE)  which  is  already  experienced. 

BHUTAN.  Bhutan  is  now  considering  distance  education  methods  for 
its  formal  education  strategy,  many  of  its  teachers  have  already  been 
using  the  Indian  distance  education  programs.  Even  this  proxy  use  of 
distance  education  methods  has  enriched  Bhutan's  experience  and  it  has 
realized  the  need  for  institutional  recognition  for  distance  education 
projects. 

BURMA.  Burma  has  university  correspondence  courses  as  well  as 
non-formal  and  developmental  programs  through  the  broadcast  media. 

FIJI.  The  University  of  the  South  Paciric  (USP)  has  the  Extension 
Services  unit  which  operates  in  the  distance  education  mode.  It  started 
with  a  Diploma  in  Education  and  was  soon  under  pressure  to  extend  its 
ran^e.  Degree  courses  and  vocational  courses  were  gradually  included. 
The  USP  has  also  been  able  to  use  the  ATS  satellite  and  has  experience 
in  educational  media  use.  Fiji  and  other  countries  have  put  these 
facilities  to  good  use.  The  Government  of  Fiji  now  expects  tc  introduce 
TV  in  general  and  educational  TV  in  particular. 

HONG  KONG.  To  raise  the  general  standard  of  education  to  those 
acceptable  in  Europe,  Hong  Kong  educationists  found  they  would  have 
to  extend  opportunities  to  people  who  in  earlier  period  were  unable  to 
educate  themselves  to  the  desired  level,  and  also  to  those  who  wish  to 
upgrade  their  skills.  Distance  education  methods,  because  of  flexibility 
in  the  modular  form  of  courses,  were  admirably  suited  for  the  second- 
chance  students. 

INDIA.  India  launched  a  massive  non-formal  education  scheme  to  help 
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students  whose  income-generating  activities  interfere  with  their  edu- 
cation. At  the  primary  level,  a  project  named  Comprehensive  Access  to 
Primary  Education  (CAPE)  seeks  to  non-formalize  teaching  in  terms  of 
content  and  methodology.  An  Open  School  has  also  been  started  for 
learners  at  the  secondary  level. 

Rural  radio  forums  to  teach  agriculture,  health,  literacy,  education 
and  :her  aspects  of  social  development  were  established  on  a  pilot  basis 
in  the  1950s.  Both  radio  and  television  have  been  tested  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  adult  learners.  The  Satellite  InstructionalTclevision  Experiment 
(SITE)  project  provided  evening  programs  for  adult  education  and 
community  development. 

India  started  the  use  of  radio  in  schools  in  1950  and  that  of 
television  in  1962.  The  telecasts  support  classroom  teaching  in  selected 
subjects.  The  SITE  provided  two  and  one-half  hours  for  education 
every  day  for  primary  education.  The  lessons  were  both  self-contained 
and  in  scries.  They  were  motivational  and  not  syllabus-oriented. 

Correspondence  courses  at  secondary  level  started  in  1965.  At 
present,  there  are  four  Boards  of  Secondary  Education  offering  corres- 
pondence courses.  In  Delhi,  the  Open  School  has  been  started  for 
secondary  stage  students  who  comprise  a  significant  number  of  girls  and 
women.  The  Open  School  has  elements  of  broadcast  teaching  through 
television. 

Distance  education  at  the  tertiary  level  started  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  correspondence  courses  at  Delhi  University  in  1962.  Today 
about  25  universities  offer  correspondence  courses  both  at  graduate  and 
post-graduate  levels.  Teaching  is  still  done  primarily  through  printed 
material,  although  some  institutions,  such  as  the  Institute  of  Correspon- 
dence in  Patiala  and  Chandigarh,  do  use  radio  broadcasts  and  other 
media.  There  are  also  personal  contact  programs  to  supplement  corres- 
pondence education. 

The  first  open  university  in  India  was  established  by  the  state 
government  of  Andhra  Pradesh  in  1982.  No  formal  educational  qualifi- 
cations arc  prescribed;  anyone  can  enroll  for  an  undergraduate  course 
after  passing  the  entrance  test  administered  by  the  University.  The  only 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  B.Sc.  course,  for  which  some 
science  background  is  required. 

The  Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University  has  the  status  of  a 
university  grants  commission  which  gives  it  independence  and  a  certain 
control  over  other  open  universities  which  may  subsequently  be 
launched.  While  it  is  still  in  a  developing  stage,  its  scope  and  influence 
arc  bound  to  be  very  ""ar-reaching. 
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INDONESIA.  The  Pendidikan  Anak  Oleh  Masyarakat,  Orangtuadan, 
Guru  (PAMONG),  or  Instructional  Management  by  Parents,  Com- 
munity and  Teachers  schools  have  been  developed  m  Indonesia  to 
provide  primary  education  in  an  informal  way  for  those  who  cannot  go 
to  ordinary  primary  schools.  The  use  of  printed  self-instructional  ma- 
terial in  the  PAMONG  system  makes  the  learning  process  flexible  in 
terms  of  time  and  place  of  learning.  The  four  models  of  the  system  are 
as  under: 

•  The  Community  Learning  Centre  model  uses  self-instructional 
material  and  is  a  sort  of  school  extension  in  private  homes. 

•  The  Small-School  model  has  three  teachers  who  supervise  75 
students.  While  the  teacher  works  with  the  lower  classes,  the 
grade  IV,  V  and  VI  students  are  assigned  self-instructional 
material. 

•  The  Primary-School  model  remains  a  conventional  school,  but 
at  the  same  time  functions  as  the  "mother  school '  for  several 
Learning  Posts. 

•  The  Kejar-Patjar  model  or  the  Learning  Group,  Learning  Post 
model  combines  formal  and  non-formal  systems.  It  provides 
basic  literacy  and  numeracy  skills,  combined  with  functional 
learning  geared  towards  rural  life.  After  finishing  20  learning 
packages,  which  normally  takes  one  or  two  years,  the  students 
may  take  a  primary  school  equivalency  examination.  A  diploma 
allows  them  to  go  to  secondary  school. 

The  Open  Junior  High  School  provides  instruction  through  pro- 
grammed printed  materials,  audiocassettes,  slides,  and  radio.  Each  one  of 
of  these  schools  is  attached  to  a  regular  junior  high  school. 

An  Open  University  is  now  being  established  in  Jakarta.  It  is 
planned  that  some  150,000  students  will  be  accommodated  by  the  new 
system.  Courses  of  r.tudy  will  include  a  program  to  upgrade  university 
teachers  and  dip\    '  program  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

To  overconv  onesia's  problem  of  shortage  of  teachers,  the 
Government  has  hau  lO  start  a  crash  program  to  recruit  teachers  without 
qualifications.  In-service  training  for  teachers  was,  therefore,  consid- 
ered an  urgent  need  of  the  couniry.  The  principal  device  used  for 
in-service  education  is  radio,  as  it  fits  the  country's  current  stage  of 
development.  Radio  is  inexpensive  and  educationally  effective.  The 
Centre  of  Technology  and  Communication  of  Education  and  Culture  is 
responsible  for  planning,  facilitating  and  distributing  programs.  In  1971, 
the  training  of  personnel  began  along  with  research  on  audience,  hard- 
ware and  management. 
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JAPAN.  Correspondence  education  at  secondary  stage  was  introduced 
in  Japan  in  1948.  The  Japanese  Broadcasting  Corporation  (Nippon 
Hoso  Kyokai-NHK)  started  the  radio  and  television  programs  for 
school  students  in  1953  and  1960,  respectively.  By  1963,  a  majority  of 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  were  covered,  the  same  subjects  being 
frequently  offered  in  both  media. 

In  1967,  the  NHK  started  the  internationally  famous  Broadcasting 
Correspondence  High  School  and  further  enriched  the  program  offer- 
ing. Distance  education  at  college  and  university  level  began  in  Japan  in 
the  late  forties.  Presently,  about  20  universities  and  more  than  10  junior 
colleges  offer  correspondence  courses.  Under  this  system,  students 
receive  textbooks,  student  guides  and  assignments  and  submit  the  work 
to  their  tutors  for  their  comments.  Face-to-face  contacts  are  not  compul- 
sory; instead  there  are  forms  of  unofficial  contact  and  two  to  three-week 
summer  schools,  in  addition  to  the  credit  units  for  which  residence  is 
compulsory.  The  Japanese  Broadcasting  Corporation  programs  are 
approved  as  part  of  college  courses  on  radio  and  television. 

While  Japan  would  be  expected  to  use  a  great  deal  of  high  techno- 
logy in  its  educational  programs,  it  may  come  as  a  suprise  to  know  that 
its  distance  education  base  also  rests  on  correspondence  schools.  The 
High  School  correspondence  courses  started  in  the  post-war  era,  while 
the  broadcast  and  correspondence  school  (NHK)  was  establish!  d  in 
1962.  Later,  the  University  of  the  Air,  commercial  education  television, 
closed  circuit  methods  of  interaction  and  the  use  of  microcomputers, 
teleconference  in  video  disks  and  cassettes  and  now  optical  fiber  have 
expanded  J  .pan's  educational  programs  from  the  conventional  to  life- 
long education  tor  every  type  of  group  ranging  from  technical  and 
vocational  to  women's  groups. 

KOREA.  The  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute  (KEDI) 
started  radio  broadcasts  for  elementary  schools  in  1974.  The  number  of 
programs  produced  every  year  is  about  3,000.  Radio  broadcasting  is 
used  more  in  rural  areas  than  in  cities  and  towns.  Some  schools  use 
taped  programs,  others  use  the  amplifier  system  so  that  the  entire  grade 
may  listen  to  a  program.  Reports  show  that  radio  instruction  helps 
promote  student  ability  in  self-directed  learning,  classroom  discussion, 
and  listening  and  note-taking. 

An  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School  (ACHS)  was  founded  in 
1974.  Now  a  system  of  48  high  schools,  the  ACHS  has  35,000  students. 
About  75  per  cent  of  ACHS  students  are  workers  and  their  economic 
status  is  low.  Instruction  is  largely  provided  through  self-learning  ma- 
terials and  radio.  The  students  receive  textbooks,  a  guidebook  for  radio 
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instruction  and  monthly  self-learning  modules.  Each  Air  and  Corres- 
pondence High  School  is  part  of  a  regular  high  school  to  make  use  of 
facilities  and  personnel  at  low  cost.  The  students  attend  their  nearby 
school  every  other  Sunday  where  regular  high  school  teachers  provide 
instruction  for  extra  pay. 

The  Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  University  (KACU)  was 
founded  in  1972  as  a  two-year  junior  college.  As  part  of  the  system  of 
lifelong  education,  the  KACU  is  designed  to  improve  national  educa- 
tional standards  and  to  produce  trained  manpower  for  the  development 
of  the  country.  The  student  population  now  amounts  to  approximately 
120,000.  Candidate!  for  admission  are  selected  by  a  computer  lotter>'. 

MALAYSIA.  The  Ministry  of  Information  in  Malaysia  produces  TV 
and  radio  programs  of  general  interest  on  topics  such  as  agriculture, 
housecraft  and  Islamic  Knowledge,  etc.  Distance  education  has  existed 
for  some  time  in  Malaysia  in  the  form  of  correspondence  courses  run  by 
private  enterprises.  Since  98  per  cent  of  the  age  group  go  to  primary 
schools,  the  Government  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  start  distance 
education  at  this  level. 

The  Educational  Media  Service  Division  (EMS)  provides  radio  and 
TV  programs  supplementing  classroom  instruction  at  secondary  level. 
They  cover  subjects  like  science,  mathematics,  etc.  and  develop  civic 
consciousness. 

The  University  of  Science  in  Penang  provides  off-campus  pro- 
grams. The  courses  that  are  offered  are  of  the  same  standard  as  those  for 
full-time  students,  although  the  teaching  methods  are  different.  Off- 
campus  instruction  is  done  mainly  through  printed  materials,  for  certain 
courses,  audiocassettes  are  provided.  Slides  are  also  available  at  re- 
gional learning  center.  Only  courses  in  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  use  radio.  Broadcasts  are  limited  to  30  minutes  weekly.  At  the 
regional  centers,  first  year  students  attend  weekend  tutorials  conducted 
by  part-lime  lecturers. 

Qualified  teachers  are  sent  for  in-service  training  for  one  year  at  the 
Specialist  Teacher  Training  College.  Their  course  is  devoted  to  in-depth 
study  of  library  management,  media  technology  and  related  subjects. 
Graduates  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  can  take  a  one  year  in-service 
course  at  the  University  of  Science  in  Penang.  Graduates  of  this  course 
receive  a  Diploma  in  Educational  Technology.  In  four  Malaysian  states. 
Educational  Resource  Centres  Iiave  been  created  to  encourage  interac- 
tion among  teachers  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  education. 
Teachers  are  also  exposed  to  the  management  of  technology. 

Finally,  Educational  TV  staff  are  trying  to  make  programs  more 
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interesting.  Trainees  have  been  sent  to  study  animation  in  Japan  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  others  are  trained  locally  at  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Training  Centre. 

Malaysia  has  opted  for  a  central  autonomous  authority  for  distance 
education,  the  Universiti  Sains  Malaysia.  The  instructional  media  in- 
clude print,  radio,  audio  and  videocassettes.  Its  students'  ages  range  from 
20  to  about  to  35  years.  Obviously,  the  courses  attract  people  who  are 
already  at  work  or  who  wish  to  improve  their  educational  status. 
Malaysia  plans  to  extend  its  tertiary  education  program  through  dis- 
tance education. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  The  Continuing  Education  Unit  of  Radio  New 
Zealand  broadcasts  programs  in  short  series  on  matters  of  public  inter- 
est, the  Workers  Educational  Association  and  Trade  Union  Postal 
Education  Service.  The  Extension  Department  of  Otago  University 
operates  a  provincial  outreach  program  of  studies  using  telephone 
tutorials. 

The  New  Zealand  Correspondence  School  (NZCS)  has  been  pro- 
viding education  at  primary  and  secondary  levels  since  1922.  At 
present,  about  9,000  school-age  children  and  also  11,000  adults  are 
enrolled  in  this  school.  Although  written  materials  are  the  main  teach- 
ing resources,  cassette  tapes  and  regular  radio  programs  are  also  used  to 
supplement  them.  Some  television  programs  have  also  been  recently 
produced.  Telephone  contact  is  also  used,  whenever  necessary. 

University  distance  education  is  provided  by  Massey  University's 
Centre  for  University  Extramural  Studies  (CUES).  Massey,  with 
around  5,000  internal  students,  has  a  wide  range  of  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas. The  main  method  of  distance  education  is  correspondence,  includ- 
ing audiocassettes.  Each  course  requires  a  short  on-campus  or 
off-campus  contact  period.  Radio  and  television  are  not  used,  mainly 
because  many  courses  have  too  few  students  to  warrant  airtime.  The 
Massey  University  represents  a  mixed  mode  of  institutions. 

The  Advanced  Studies  for  Teachers  Unit  (ASTU)  provides  in- 
service  correspondence  courses  for  some  untrained  teachers  seeking 
initial  qualification,  as  well  as  for  trained  teachers. 

New  Zealand's  correspondence  and  distance  education  programs 
are  well  established.  Apart  from  its  experience  in  the  production  of 
print-based  instructional  material.  New  Zealand's  extension  of  the  study 
approach  to  distance  education  should  offer  very  useful  lessons  for  many 
of  the  Bank's  DMCs. 
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PAKISTAN.  Pakistani  efforts  in  extending  education  to  the  deprived 
section  of  its  population  culminated  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Allama  Iqbal 
Open  University  (AIOU).  The  AIOU  uses  a  multimedia  delivery  sys- 
tem although  the  main  medium  is  print.  During  each  semester,  approxi- 
mately 300  radio  programs  and  75  television  programs  are  produced. 
These  are  subsidized  by  the  Pakistan  Broadcasting  and  Television 
Corporations. 

The  Primary  Teachers'  Orientation  Course  is  the  largest  of  its 
several  vocational  programs.  There  are  a  number  of  other  degree  and 
non-degree  courses.  TTiere  is  an  understanding  of  the  need  to  set  up 
training  courses  for  specialization  in  distance  education. 

PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA.  In  Papua  New  Guinea,  the  College  of  Exter- 
nal Studies  (GOES)  has  been  providing  secondary  level  education 
through  correspondence  since  1956.  Until  1964,  the  College  used  courses 
prepared  in  Queensland,  Australia.  In  1980,  the  functions  of  the  College 
were  streamlined  still  more  clearly.  The  GOES  has  23  professional  and 
48  ancillary  staff  members.  The  main  medium  is  print  supported  by  a 
weekly  broadcast  program  in  English. 

PHILIPPINES.  The  span  in  time  of  formal  education  in  the  Philippines, 
as  in  Sri  Lanka,  is  often  the  envy  of  other  less  fortunate  countries.  In 
distance  education,  too,  the  Philippines  has  considerable  experience.  The 
School  Broadcast  program  was  set  up  in  the  1950s  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools  and  teacher  training  institutions.  The  concept  of 
continuing  education,  too,  has  been  introduced  by  the  Continuing 
Learning  Delivery  System  of  the  Bureau  of  Continuing  Education.  The 
Balik-Paaralan  scheme  bridges  the  gap  between  formal  and  non-formal 
education  and  is  an  innovation  which  could  be  widely  used  in  the  Region. 
Programs  include  food  production,  energy  conservation  and  entrepre- 
neurship.  There  is  also  the  Self-Learning  Integrated  Modules  for 
Mothers  (SLIMM)  which  helps  mothers  to  prepare  their  children  to 
enter  primary  school.  A  test  sample  indicated  that  these  courses  have 
been  effective.  The  Continuing  Education  for  Teachers  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mindanao  on  the  Air  help  to  upgrade  the  knowledge  of  teachers. 

SRI  LANKA.  Sri  Lanka  has  a  long  record  of  literacy  thus  distance 
education  program  should  have  a  good  start.  While  distance  methods 
through  print  and  radio  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  20  years,  the  Open 
University  of  Sri  Lanka  has  only  recently  been  set  up.  Training  for 
personnel  has  begun.  Foundation  courses  for  students  not  prepared  for 
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tertiary  level  education  have  been  started.  The  senior  secondary  level 
students  are  already  familiar  with  television-aided  learning  in  certain 
subjects  such  as  science  and  mathematics.  Schools  also  use  TV  as  an  aid 
to  instruction.  Untrained  teachers  have  been  a  problem  in  Sri  Lanka  for 
a  long  time.  In  1972  a  Correspondence  Teachers  Education  unit  was 
started. 

THAILAND.  Thailand's  National  Educational  Radio  Network  reserves 
time  for  non-formal  educational  broadcasts  for  farmers,  non-formal 
students  and  health  programs  for  the  general  public.  A  Radio  Corres- 
pondence Programme  (RCP)  broadcasts  include  literacy,  agriculture 
and  special  interests. 

In  Thailand,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  had  radio  programs  for 
schools  since  1958.  A  Centre  for  Educational  Technology  was  set  up  in 
1982  for  this  purpose. 

With  World  Bank  advice  and  funding,  in  1978-79,  the  decision  was 
made  to  develop  a  National  Educational  Radio  Network. 

For  secondary  students,  broadcasts  are  limited  to  English  language 
and  educational  guidance.  With  the  small  number  of  secondary  schools 
in  the  country  (only  about  2,000)  the  use  of  radio  is  not  considered 
cost-effective,  taped  cassettes  are  used  instead.  Training  materials  for 
teachers  using  the  radio  broadcasts  are  also  used. 

Sukhothai  Thammathirat,  Thailand's  Open  University  accepted  its 
first  students  in  1980.  By  the  end  of  1983,  the  University  had  admitted  a 
total  of  around  200,000  students.  Admission  to  the  University  is  com- 
pletely open,  with  no  entrance  examination.  Approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  students  are  working  adults,  the  remainder  are  recent  graduates 
of  secondary  schools. 

Printed  self-instructional  course  materials,  accompanied  by  audio- 
cassettes,  constitute  the  principal  medium  of  instruction.  These  are 
supplemented  by  radio  and  television  programs.  Tutorial  sessions  are 
held  at  study  centers  in  every  province. 

This  volume  sets  out  in  frank  detail  the  experiments  made,  the  first 
steps  taken  and  some  of  the  successes  achieved  in  the  efforts  of  these 
countries  to  establish  distance  education  in  its  own  right.  It  comple- 
ments the  first  volume,  being  a  record  of  experiments  worked  outon  the 
ground  and  highlights  the  present  status  of  distance  education  in  the 
Region. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A.  Land  and  the  People 

India  is  the  seventh  largest  country  in  the  world.  It  covers  an  area  of 
3,287,782  sq  km  between  latitudes  8M'  and  37%'  north  and  longitudes 
68*7'  and  97°25'  east  and  measures  3,214  km  from  north  to  south 
between  extreme  latitudes  and  2,933  km  from  east  to  west  between 
extreme  longitudes.  It  has  a  land  frontier  of  about  15,200  km  and  a 
coastline  of  about  6,100  km. 

The  census  in  India  is  taken  every  ten  years.  According  to  the  last 
census  in  1981,  the  total  population  was  685.18  million.  The  growth  rate 
during  1971-81  was  2.25  per  cent  and  if  it  continues,  the  population  of 
India  will  be  858  million  by  1991  and  1,074  million  by  2001. 

B.  Government 

India  is  a  union  o.r23  states  and  eight  union  territories  as  shown  in 
Appendix  B.  It  has  pariiamentary  form  of  Government  at  the  Centre 
and  the  States  and  Union  Territories.  It  has  a  written  constitution  which 
provides  for  division  of  powers.  For  this  purpose  three  lists  have  been 
drawn  up,  viz.  Union  list.  State  list  and  concurrent  list.  The  Central 
Government  is  concerned  with  subjects  specified  in  the  Union  list  like 
Defense,  Foreign  Affairs,  Railways,  etc.  The  State  Governments  are 
concerned  with  subjects  specified  in  the  State  list  like  Law  and  Order, 
Police,  Health  and  Sanitation,  etc.  The  Central  and  State  Governments 
are  jointly  concerned  with  subjects  specified  in  the  concurrent  list  like 
Education,  Economic  and  Social  Planning,  Vocational  and  Technical 
Training,  newspapers,  books  and  printing  presses.  Agriculture,  etc. 
Since  Education  is  in  the  concurrent  list,  the  Central  Government  and 
the  State  Governments  are  equal  partners  in  framing  educational  poli- 
cies and  their  implementation.  However,  the  Central  Government  is 
supreme  over  states  in  enacting  education  laws.  The  Central  Govern- 
ment can  implement  directly  any  policy  decision  through  a  network  of 
organizations  like  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Education,  the  Uni- 
versity Grants  Commission,  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Training,  the  National  Institute  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Administration,  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  the 
Indian  Council  of  Medical  Research,  the  Indira  Gandhi  National  Open 
University,  the  Directorate  of  Adult  Education,  etc.  State  Governments 
also  implement  educational  policies  through  similar  organizations  like 
State  Boards  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  State  Councils  of 
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Educational  Research  and  Training,  Directorates  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  Universities  and  Institutes,  etc. 

C.   Educational  System 

India  has  achieved  a  common  structure  of  education  throughout  the 
country.  This  requires  ten  years  of  school,  plus  two  years  of  high  school 
equivalent  and  three  years  of  a  college  degree  course  (10+2+3).  In  the 
first  ten  years,  efforts  are  being  made  to  move  towards  uniformity  in  the 
following  three  stages: 


All  efforts  are  being  made  to  achieve  universalization  of  education 
until  the  age  of  14  years  or  class  VIIL  Education  is  free  and  compulsory 
in  all  the  states  until  class  V.  It  is  free  and  compulsory  up  to  class  VIII  in 
many  states;  for  girls,  it  is  free  up  to  class  VIII  in  many  states.  The 
number  of  Primary,  Upper  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  enrollments 
and  trained  and  untrained  teachers  in  these  schools  as  of  September 
1983  is  given  in  Appendix  C.  Non-formal  education  centers  have  also 
been  opened  for  the  education  of  out-of-school  children  at  the  Primary 
and  Upper  Primary  stage. 

Institutions  of  general  and  professional  technical  nature  are  men- 
tioned below: 

(i)  General  Education  -  Arts,  Science  and  Commerce 

(ii)  Professional/Technical 

(a)  Engineering/Technology 

(b)  Medicine 

(c)  Veterinary'  Science 

(d)  Law 

(e)  Agriculture 

(f)  Education 

(g)  Oriental  Learning 

(h)  Music/Fine  Arts 

The  number  of  these  institutes  and  enrollment  is  shown  in  Appendix  E. 

The  structural  layout  of  the  educational  system  is  given  in 
Appendix  F.  The  formal  system  is  shown  class-wise.  The  average  age  of 
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the  learners  for  different  classes  is  also  given  at  the  bottom.  The 
non-formal  education  mode  has  been  inriplemented  since  1975  at  the 
Primary  and  Upper  Primary  at  NF  Learning  Centres  and  at  Secondary 
level  through  Open  School  since  1979.  Since  there  are  no  classes  in  this 
mode,  only  horizontal  bars  equivalent  to  formal  schooling  have  been 
depicted  in  the  chart  in  Appendix  F. 

D,  Educational  Development 

The  goal  of  ur.wersali2ation  to  be  attained  by  1960  is  still  distant. 
The  dropout  rate  in  classes  I-VIII  is  above  75  per  cent.  This  rate  is  much 
higher  among  girls  and  other  deprived  sections  of  society.^ 

Not  only  has  the  growth  rate  of  schools  been  lower  than  the 
enroUments  but  their  physical  conditioas  have  been  deplorable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  All-India  Educational  Sur/ey  of  1978,  many  primary  and 
middle  schools  do  not  even  have  basic  amenities.  In  so  far  as  primary 
schools  are  concerned,  9  per  cent  had  no  buildings  whatsoever;  41.5  per 
cent  had  no  blackboards;  72  per  cent  had  no  library  facilities;  and  about 
53  per  cent  had  no  playgrounds.  In  the  rural  areas,  70  per  cent  of 
middle,  27  per  cent  of  secondary  and  10  per  cent  of  higher  secondary 
schools  had  no  lavatory  facilities. 

Vocationalization  in  the  higher  secondary  stage  was  a  major  plank 
of  the  education  policy  of  1968.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  at  the  -*-2 
or  secondary  stage  were  to  go  into  the  Vocational  stream.  The  actual 
figure  is  too  insignificant  to  deserve  mention.  In  fact,  it  is  less  than  2  per 
cent.^ 

The  most  disquieting  feature  of  secondary  education  is  that,  even 
after  eight,  ten  or  12  years  of  schooling,  substantial  numbers  of  pupils 
do  not  acquire  the  capacity  to  understand  their  physical,  cultural  or 
socioeconomic  environment.  The  interface  between  educaiion  and  the 
job  market  is  characterized  by  lack  of  complementarity.  Jobs  requiring 
general  education  are  not  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  the  availability 
of  manpower.  On  the  other  hand,  for  many  jobs  requiring  technical 
competence  and  manual  skills,  appropriately  trained  manpower  is  not 
available  in  sufficient  number.^ 

Similar  conclusions  have  been  reached  in  respect  of  higher  and 
technical  education.  As  regards  higher  education,  it  is  stated  that  "the 
quality  and  emplqyability  of  college  graduates  is  affected  because  arts 

^  Challenge  of  Education  -  A  Policy  Perspective  (Summary),  Ministry  of  Education,  1985,  p.  5. 
Calculation  based  on  statistics  available  in  Studies  in  Educational  Statistics,  No.  1,  Ministry  of 
Education,  1985. 

Challenge  of  Education  -  A  Policy  Perspective  (Summary),  Ministry  of  Education,  1985. 
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and  humanities  ate  offered  as  unilinear  programs  of  study  unrelated  to 
requirements  of  real  life  and  science  courses  are  designed  essentially  to 
explain  concepts  without  supportive  arrangements  in  the  form  of  labor- 
atory apparatus,  kits,  etc."  Regarding  technical  education,  "this  system 
is  now  facing  serious  problems  of  obsolescence  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  the  lack  of  wherewhithal  for  research  and  training  in  respect 
of  new  technologies.""* 

Further,  there  are  wide  disparities  in  the  system  of  education  from 
the  point  of  access,  equity  and  impact.  **Even  though  rural  areas 
account  for  three-fourths  of  the  population,  they  get  much  less  of  the 
allocation  for  education.  While  the  well-to-do,  who  have  access  to 
privately  managed  Equality*  institutions  located  in  urban  areas,  take 
away  the  lion's  share  of  unreserved  seats  in  professional  institutions, 
children  of  rural  areas  are  put  to  a  great  disadvantage  because  of  the 
relatively  poor  quality  of  rural  schools."^ 

£•   Distance  Education  in  the  New  Education  Policy 

The  New  Education  Policy  (1986)  redefines  the  role  of  education  as 
a  vehicle  of  human  resource  development  in  the  country,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  country  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century. 

F,  The  New  PoUcy  (1986) 

Among  the  new  approaches  and  innovations  that  have  gained  great 
acceptance  in  recent  times  is  distance  education.  It  began  as  a  move- 
ment of  home  study,  correspondence  courses  in  the  60s,  evolved  into  a 
larger  concept  of  distance  education  in  the  70s  and  to  open  learning 
systems  in  the  80s.  The  New  Education  Policy  states:^ 

Para  3.11  Lifelong  education  is  a  cherished  goal  of  the  educa- 
tional process.  This  presupposes  universal  literacy.  Op- 
portunities will  be  provided  to  the  youth,  housewives, 
agricuhural  and  industrial  workers,  and  professionals  to 
continue  the  education  of  their  choice  at  the  pace  suited 
to  them.  The  future  thrust  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
open  and  distance  learning. 

Para  4.13  A  vast  program  of  adult  and  continuing  education  will 

^  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

^  National  Policy  on  Education  -  1986,  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development,  May  1986, 
pp.  15-16. 
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be  implemented  through  various  ways  and  channels, 
including  .  .  .  (g)  programs  of  distance  learning. 

Para  5.35  The  Open  University  system  has  been  initiated  in  order 
to,augment  opportunities  for  higher  education  and  as 
an  instrument  of  democratizing  education. 

Para  5.36  The  Indira  Gandhi  Open  University  established  in  1985 
in  tuliillment  of  these  objectives  will  be  strengthened. 

Para  5.37  This  powerful  instrument  will  have  to  be  developed 
with  care  and  extended  with  caution. 

Para  6.6  In  view  of  the  present  rigid  entry  requirement  to  formal 
courses  restricting  the  access  of  a  large  segment  of 
people  to  technical  and  managerial  education,  prog- 
rams through  a  distance-learning  process,  including  use 
of  the  mass  media,  will  be  offered.  Technical  and  man- 
agement education  programs,  including  education  in 
polytechnics,  will  also  be  a  flexible  modular  pattern 
based  on  credits  with  provision  for  multipoint  entry.  A 
strong  guidance  and  counselling  service  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Para  8.10  Modem  communication  technologies  have  the  poten- 
tial to  bypass  several  stages  and  sequences  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development  encountered  in  earlier  decades. 
Both  the  constraints  of  time  and  distance  at  once  be- 
come manageable.  In  order  to  avoid  stnictural  dualism, 
modem  educational  technology  must  reach  out  to  the 
most  distant  areas  and  the  most  deprived  sections  of 
beneficiaries  simultaneously  with  the  areas  of  compara- 
tive affluence  and  ready  availability. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCATI  )N 

A.  Historical  Perspective 

After  Independence,  many  steps  were  taken  to  expand  education. 
Introduction  of  correspondence  courses  was  one  such  step.  A  scheme  of 
correspondence  education  was  included  in  tb ,  Third  Five-Year  Plan 
(1960-65).  An  Expert  Committee  was  appointed  in  March  1961  to  work 
out  the  details.  The  then  Chairman  of  the  University  Grants  Commis- 
sion, Dr.  D.S.  Kothari  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  suggested  that  as  correspondence  courses  offer  more  flexi- 
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bility,  they  may  be  introduced  in  higher  education.'^  It  was  realized  that 
correspondence  courses  would  help  in  expanding  and  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

By  1980,  there  were  25  universities  oiBfering  correspondence  courses 
at  the  tertiary  level  and  five  Boards  of  Secondary  Education  providing 
correspondence  courses  at  the  school  level.  The  percentage  of  corres- 
pondence course  students  at  the  tertiary  level  to  the  regular  student  was 
about  4  per  cent  and  that  of  the  school  level  was  only  0.25  per  cent. 

B.   Towards  Open-Learning  Institutes 

The  idea  of  an  open-learning  system  had  caught  the  imagination  of 
educationists.  A  few  universities  had  liberalized  their  mode  of  function- 
ing. Open-admission  policy  was  one  feature  which  was  adopted  early  by 
the  states.  Today,  Mysore  does  not  stipulate  any  eligibility  qualification 
except  an  age  restriction  for  enrolling  into  undergraduate  and  post- 
graduate courses.  The  SNDT  Women's  University,  Bombay,  admits 
women  without  any  previous  schooling  to  join  B.A.  and  B.Com 
courses  on  the  basis  of  an  entrance  test.  Madurai-Kamraj  organizes 
Introductory,  Pre-Foundation  and  Foundation  Courses  to  prepare  all 
those  without  formal  education  to  the  undergraduate  courses  A  pass  in 
the  two-year  Foundation  Course  is  necessary  to  gain  admission  into  its 
degree  course.  Andhra  has  not  provided  any  formal  academic  qualifica- 
tions for  granting  admission  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Commerce  degree  courses.  It  holds  an  entrance  test  for  granting  admis- 
sion. Annamalai  also  follows  a  similar  practice. 

However,  the  debate  on  Open  Universities  at  National  and  State 
levels  continued  till  the  early  80s.  The  Government  of  Andhra  Pradesh 
in  1982  decided  to  establish  an  Open  University  to  provide  "access  to 
higher  education  to  the  adult  population  of  the  State,  for  upgrading 
their  functional  capacities  and  improving  quality  of  their  life  in  the 
context  of  broader  social  and  political  objectives  of  equalization  of 
educational  opportunities  and  the  emergence  of  a  nev/  concept  of 
lifelong  education". 

The  Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University  was  formally  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  Pailiament  in  1985  for  the  Introduction  and  Promo- 
tion of  Open  University  and  Distance  Education  systems  in  the 
educational  pattern  of  the  country  and  for  coordination  and  determina- 


^  Report  of  the  Expert  Committee  on  Correspondence  rourscs  and  Evening  Colleges,  Ministry 

Education.  New  Delhi,  1963. 
^  For  abbreviations,  see  Appendix  N. 
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tion  of  standards  in  such  systems.  A  synopsis  on  this  University  is  given 
in  Appendix  G. 

A  working  group  was  appointed  in  1S74  by  the  NCERT  to  examine 
the  setting  up  of  an  Open  School  in  Delhi.  In  1978,  the  Central  Board  of 
Secondary  Education  (CBSE),  Centre  for  Educational  Technology 
(CET)  and  NCERT  organized  an  international  seminar  on  Open 
School.  In  the  light  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Seminar,  the  CBSE 
set  up  an  Open  School  in  1979  at  the  secondary  level  for  the  learners 
age  14  and  above,  who  for  a  number  of  reasons,  were  unable  to  continue 
their  studies  in  the  formal  schools.  This  school  is  now  offering  bridging 
course  for  those  whose  achievement  level  corresponds  to  classes  VII  to 
VIII.  After  completing  this  course  the  students  are  admitted  to  the 
secondary  level  course  leading  to  the  class  X  certificate.  It  also  plans 
Senior  Secondary  Level  courses  (XI-XII)  and  Technical  Vocational  and 
Life  Enrichment  courses. 

C.   Present  Position 

By  now,  five  boards  of  secondary  educativ.n  offer  correspondence 
courses  to  classes  IX-XII.  They  follow  the  same  courses  as  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  formal  school  children  and  hold  common  examination 
for  all  the  children.  An  open  school  provides  a  need-based,  flexible 
curriculum  to  out-of-school  children  above  the  age  of  14  since  1979. 

Thirty-two  universities  are  providing  scores  of  courses  at  undergra- 
duate, graduate  and  post-graduate  levels.  The  details  of  these  institutes 
and  their  courses  are  given  in  Appendix  H.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  institutes,  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Open  University  and  the 
Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University  have  been  functioning  since 
1982  and  1985,  respectively. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  AT  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

The  idea  to  start  correspondence  courses  at  the  school  level  origi- 
nated in  1964  when  the  Conference  of  Boards  of  Secondary  Education 
in  India  recommended  that  the  Boards  of  Secondary  Education  should 
start  correspondence  courses  to  impiove  the  academic  standards  of 
private  students.  As  a  consequence,  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Board  of 
Secondary  Education  started  a  correspondence  course  for  intermediate 
students  in  1965.  The  Patrachar  Vidyalaya,  Delhi  started  in  1968.  The 
Boards  of  Secondary  Education,  Rajasthan,  Orissa  and  Uttar  Pradesh 
are  the  other  institutions  which  are  offering  correspondence  education 
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Table  1:   Institutes  of  Correspondence  Courses  at  School  Level, 
Subject  Areas,  Course  Units  and  Enrollments  in  1985 


No. 


Institutes 


Class 
Levels 


Subject  Areas 


Course  Units 


Enrollment 
in  1985 


Board  of  Secondary 
Education,  Bhopal 


XII    Oriya,  English,  Hindi,  Urdu,  Two  papers  in  languages  and  17,027 


History,  Pol.  Science, 
Geography,  Economics, 
Commerce,  Accountancy, 
Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology 


three  papers  in  any  group 
-Arts 

-  Commerce 

-  Science 


Pattrachar  Vidyalaya,  Delhi 


X     English,  Hindi,  Sanskrit, 
Urdu,  History,  Civics, 
Geography,  Mathematics, 
Science 

XII    English,  Hindi,  Sanskrit, 
Urdu,  Regional  language. 
History,  Pol.  Science, 
Economics,  Geography, 
Mathematics,  Commerce, 
Accountancy  &  Insurance, 
Science 


Two  papers  in  languages  and  5,473 
four  other  subjects 


Two  papers  in  languages  and  10,450 
three  papers  in  any  group 

-  Arts 

-  Commerce 

-  Science 


Board  of  Secondary 
Education,  Ajmer 
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XII    English,  Hindi,  Advance 
Hindi,  Civics,  Econonmics, 
History,  Geography, 
Commercial  Geography, 
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Two  papers  in  languages  and 
three  papers  in  any  group 

-  Arts 

-  Commerce 


9,900 


Commerce,  Bookkeeping, 
Accountancy,  Banking, 
Physics,  Chemistry, 
Mavhematics 


-  Science 


Board  of  Secondary 
Education,  Cuttack 


X     English,  Oriya,  Hindi, 
Bengali,  History,  Civics, 
Geography,  Regional 
language,  Sanskrit 


Oriya  and  one  language 
compulsory  and  three 
optional  subjects 


5,050 


Institute  of  Correspondence 
Education,  Allahabad 


XII    Literary  Hindi.  Sanskrit, 
Urdu,  English,  History, 
Civics,  Geography, 
Economics,  Home  Science, 
Sociology,  Drawing,  Mrsic 
(instrumental).  Education 


Two  language  papers  and  3,520 
rhree  optional 


Open  School  Delhi 


VIII  Bridge  Course:  English,  All  papers  (it  is  only  a 
Hindi,  Mathematics,  Science,  preparatory  course  for 
Social  Sciences  out-of-school  children  to  gain 

admission  in  Class  X  course) 

X     Hindi,  English,  Mathematics,  At  least  one  language  and 
Social  Science,  Economics,    any  other  four  papers 
Commerce,  Home  Science 
(with  practicals).  Science 
(with  practicals.  Science 
(without  practicals). 
Typewriting  (Hindi), 
Typewriting  (English) 


1,953 


9,500 
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for  private  candidates.^  An  Open  School,  Delhi  has  also  been  estab- 
lished since  1979.  Tne  first  five  institutes  follow  the  same  syllabi  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  respective  Boards.  The  Open  School,  however,  aims 
to  provide  relevance  based  on  flexible  courses  and  examinations.  These 
institutes  provide  education  up  to  the  level  of  classes  X  and  XII  in  the 
subject  areas  as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  enrollment  in  various  institutes  in 
different  levels  is  also  shown  in  this  table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  institutes  at  S.  Nos.  1-5  in  Table  1  follow 
the  same  scheme  of  studies  and  syllabi  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secon- 
dary Boards  in  respective  states.  Open  School,  Delhi  has  however 
developed  its  own  syllabi.  Nevertheless,  all  the  syllabi  at  class  X  or 
class  XII  cover  similar  content  areas  in  Arts,  Commerce  and  Sciences. 
Thus  there  is  enormous  duplication  of  effort  in  the  development  of 
some  courses  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  detailed  working  of  these  institutes  is  described  in  Appendix  I. 
A  few  studies  have  been  done  on  the  working  of  these  institutes.  For 
example,  the  Central  Institute  of  Educational  Technology  (CIET)  has 
conducted  surveys  of  the  correspondence  education  programs  of  the 
Patrachar  Vidyalaya,  Delhi  (Jagdish  Singh,  1981)^°  and  the  Board  of 
Secondary  Education,  Ajmer  (Jagdish  Singh,  1983).^^  The  Open  School 
has  also  conducted  a  study  on  the  profiles  of  students  in  correspondence 
institutions  at  school  level  and  their  reactions  towards  various  subsys- 
tems of  Correspondence  Education  (Dewa^  1983).^^  The  Institute  of 
Correspondence  Education,  U.P.  Allahabad  has  also  conducted  a  study 
on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Correspondence  Education,  Allahabad, 
Uttar  Pradesh  (Pandey,  1985).^^ 

A.  Enrollment 

A  quick  look  at  the  correspondence  school  profile  shows  that  the 
correspondence  institutions  are  not  catering  to  working  adults  but  to 
school  dropouts.  The  total  enrollment  at  the  Secondary  and  Senior 
Secondary  stage  is  62,962  which  is  just  0.31  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  17  million  at  this  stage.  In  the  study  conducted  by  the 


Dcwal,  O.S.,  Profile  of  Registrants^  An  Enquiry  into  Variables  Relating  to  Students  of  Correspon- 
dence Institutions  at  the  Secondary  Level,  Opm  School,  New  Delhi,  1982. 
Singh,  Jagdish,  A  Study  of  Correspondence  Education  Programme  of  the  Patrachar  Vidyalaya, 
Delhi,  CIET,  1981. 

"  Singh,  Jagdish,  A  Study  of  Correspondence  Education  Programme  of  the  Board  of  Secondary 
Education,  Rajasthan,  Ajmer,  CIET,  1983. 

Dcwal,  O.S.,  Profile  of  Registrants,  An  Enquiry  into  Variables  Relating  to  Students  of  Correspon 
dence  Institutions  at  the  Secondary  Level,  Open  School,  New  Delhi,  1982. 
Pandey,  M.P.,  A  Study  on  the  Activities  of  Institute  of  Correspondence  Education,  Uttar  Pradesh, 
Allahabad,  presented  in  the  National  Training  Workshop  on  Distance  Education,  1985. 
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Open  School  (Dewal,  1983),^^  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of 
female  students  was  13.3  per  cent  and  the  percentages  of  SC  and  ST 
candidates  were  7.8  per  cent.  These  percentages  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  students  in  the  formal  systems  which  are  30  per  cent,  27.4  per 
cent  and  18.2  per  cent,  respectively.  Most  of  the  students  belong  to  tL. 
age  group  18-20.  The  percentage  of  students  in  the  age  range  30  and 
above  is  only  8.5  per  cent. 

B.  Courses 

All  the  five  boards  at  Delhi,  Allahabad,  Ajmer,  Bhopal  and 
Cuttack  follow  the  scheme  of  studies  and  syllabi  prescribed  by  the 
Secondary  Boards  of  Education  in  the  respective  states.  The  purpose  of 
all  the  institutes  is  to  improve  the  result  of  private  candidates.  The  Open 
School,  Delhi  has,  however,  developed  its  own  courses  and  a  flexible 
scheme  of  studies. 

C.  Fees 

Fees  are  a  major  source  of  income.  The  fees  charged  by  different 
institutes  are  as  follows: 

Institute  Fees  per  annum 

1.  Bhopal  Rs250  and  concession  as  per 

Board's  rules 

2.  Allahabad  Rs250  and  Rsl50  S/C,  S/T 

3.  Orissa  Rs200  and  concessions  to  specified 

categories 

4.  Ajmer  Rs245  and  concessions  to  specified 

categories 

5.  Patrachar,  Delhi  RslSO  and  Rs50  for  S/C,  S/T 

6.  Open  School,  Delhi  Rs250  for  children  whose  parents' 

income  is  Rsl2,000  p.a.  and  above 
Rs200  for  children  whose  parents' 
income  is  less  than  Rsl2,000  p.a. 
(25  per  cent  concession  to  S/C,  S/T) 

The  study  by  Dewal  (1983)  has  revealed  that  most  of  the  students  do  not 
regard  these  fees  as  high.^^ 


Dewal,  C.S.,  Profile  of  Registrants,  An  Enquiry  into  Vanables  Relating  to  Students  of  Correspon- 
dence Institutions  at  the  Secondary  Levels  Open  School,  New  Delhi,  1983. 
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D,  Correspondence  Course  Lessons 

Printed  lessons  are  the  pivot  of  all  the  courses.  Each  subject  is 
divided  into  units  which  are  presented  in  a  few  lessons.  A  unit  is  the  unit 
of  dispatch.  It  contains  assignments  and  exercises.  Some  assignments 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  institute.  They  are  evaluated.  It  is  compulsory 
to  pass  these  assignments  in  some  institutes.  The  position  in  respect  of 
number  of  units,  lessons,  mode  of  interaction,  type  of  assignments  and 
their  evaluation  in  different  institutes  is  given  in  Table  2. 

The  units  in  a  subject  vary  from  5-16  and  lessons  in  a  unit  vary  from 
2-6.  A  research  study  has  revealed  that  "correspondence  lessons  are  not 
available  in  all  the  subjects  offered  by  the  students.  The  students 
offering  these  subjects  have  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the 
study  materials"  (Jagdish  Singh,  1983).^^  One  reason  is  that  the  corres- 
pondence units  are  handicapped  in  producing  lessons  on  all  the  subjects 
due  to  shortage  of  staff. 

All  the  lessons  are  not  self-contained.  In  a  study  on  the  reactions  of 
students  towards  the  lessons,  152  out  of  240  students  stated  that  the 
lessons  were  not  self-contained.  It  was  also  revealed  that  English  was 
one  subject  for  which  "all  the  students  from  all  the  states  had  to  take 
help  from  out' -de  material"  (Dewal,  1982). 

A  fe\y  lessons  are  being  written  in  the  self-instructional  form  with 
the  help  of  persons  trained  by  the  CIET.  "There  is,  however,  a  need  to 
work  out  a  system  for  regular  evaluation  of  materials  and  to  obtain 
feedback  from  the  students  for  continuous  improvement  of  the  mater- 
ials. At  present,  this  seems  to  be  lacking"  (Jagdish  Singh,  1983).^^ 

E«   Personal  Contact  Programs 

It  is  recognized  that  Personal  Contact  Programs  (PCPs)  are  an 
important  component  of  the  distance-learning  system.  All  the  institutes 
except  Bhopal  organize  PCPs.  Even  Bhopal  is  contemplating  on  it.  The 
duration,  periodicity,  procedure  and  student  arrangements  are 
explained  in  Table  3. 

The  general  experience  of  the  institutes  is  that  PCPs  are  helpful  to 
students  and  also  help  the  institute  to  understand  and  analyze  the 
difficulties  of  the  learners,  and  amend  the  lessons  and  activities  of  the 
institute  to  suit  their  requirements. 


Singh »  Jagdish.  A  Study  of  the  Correspondence  Education  Program  of  the  Board  of  Secondary 
Education,  Rajasthan,  Ajmcr,  CIET.  New  Delhi,  1983. 

Singh,  Jagdish,  A  Study  of  the  Correspondence  Education  Program  of  the  Board  of  Secondary 
Education,  Ajmcr,  CIET,  New  Delhi,  1982. 
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However,  a  few  observations  of  the  researchers  and  learners  as 
given  below  may  also  be  examined: 

(i)  Researchers  report  that  attendance  in  the  PCPs  is  very  thin, 
(Dewal,  1983).'^  Only  5  per  cent  of  students  attended  PCP 
conducted  by  Ajmer  in  1982-83  (Jagdish  Singh  1983). 

(ii)  Duration  periodicity  is  low.  The  programs  should  be  held  at  least 
twice  a  year.  They  must  be  held  once  near  the  examinations  when 
all  the  assignments  are  over  and  students  need  to  remove  difficul- 
ties most. 

(iii)  Attendance  is  not  compulsory.  Hence  many  do  not  take  advan- 
tage. 

(iv)  Attending  these  programs  involves  travel  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditure and  leave  frCin  the  place  of  work,  being  away  from 
place  of  work.  **Only  students  from  well-off  families  can  afford 
it.''  (Jagdish  Singh,  1982).^^ 

(v)  Making  own  arrangements  at  a  new  place  causes  hardships  and 
disturbs  the  learning  of  students. 

(vi)  Students  would  like  only  difficult  topics  to  be  dealt  with. 

(vii)  Additional  fee  for  attending  these  programs  may  not  be  charged. 

(viii)  Contact  teachers  must  take  keen  interest.  They  may  be  selected 
by  the  institutes  and  not  the  headmaster  of  the  school  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  program.  Selected  teachers  should  be  given  orienta- 
tion in  the  methodology  of  taking  contact  classes  (Jagdish  Singh, 
1982).^* 

F.  Practicals 

For  science  students,  some  institutes  provide  facilities  to  undertake 
practical  work  at  some  selected  laboratories.  A  separate  fee  is  charged 
for  this  purpose.  Patrachar  Vidyalaya  offers  two  types  of  science 
courses:  one  with  practicals  and  one  without  them.  Dewal's  study^  has 
revealed  that  majority  of  students  opt  for  science  courses  without 
practicals. 


DewaK  O.S.»  Projiie  of  Registrants,  An  Enquiry  into  VcnabUs  Relating  to  Students  of  Correspond 
dence  Institutions  at  Secondary  Levet. 

Singh,  Jagdish,  A  Study  of  the  Correspondence  Education  Program  of  the  Board  of  Secondary 
^  Education,  Rajasthan,  Ajmcr,  CIET,  New  Delhi,  l983. 

Singh,  Jagdish,  A  Study  of  the  Correspondence  Education  Program  of  the  Board  of  Secondary 

Education,  Rajasthan,  Ajmer,  CIET,  New  Delhi,  1 983. 
^Ibid. 

Dewa],  O.S.,  Profile  of  Registrants  -  An  Inquiry  into  Varicbles  Relating  to  Students  ofCorrespon* 
dence  Institutions  at  Secondary  Level, 
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Tabic  2:   Particulars  of  Lessons  Used  in  Institutes  of  Correspondence  Courses 


Number  of  Number  of 
Institute     Units  in    Lessons  in 
a  Subject     a  Unit 


Mode  of  Interaction 


Evaluation 


Remarks 


Bhopal 


16 


Cuttack  5 
Allaliabad  7 


Ajmcr 


Paiirachar 
Vidyakiya, 
Delhi 


Open 
School 


16 


9-10 
dispat(  hcs 


2- 3      Odd-numbered  units 

contain  self  check 
questions 

Even-nunibcrcd  units 
contain  assignments  to  be 
returned 
4  '6      Assignments  to  be 

returned  at  least  three  out 
of  five 

3-  5      Each  unit  contains 

self-teaching  questions  for 
self-study  and  feedback 

Each  unit  contains 
assignment  to  be  returned 
1       A  postal  package  contains 
three  lessons.  Each 
package  has  one 
assignment  to  be  returned 

3-S      Each  unit  contains 

assignments  to  be  returned 


3-4  Self-check  questions  for 
lessons   own  feedback 

Assignments  to  be 
returned 


Assignments  are  corrected 
by  staff 


Assignments  evaluated 
and  returned  with  remarks 


Assignments  evaluated 
and  returned  with  remarks 
Assignments  evaluated 
am  returned 


Assignments  evaluated 
and  returned 


Assignments  evaluated 
and  returned 


Students  must  send  60  per 
cent  assignments 


Student  must  secure 
30  per  cent  marks  on 
assignments 


Students  expected  to 
return  at. least  50  per  cent 
assignments  but  it  is  not 
obligatory 

Promotion  to  classes  X 
and  XII  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  Evaluation  of 
assignments.  Those  who 
fail  to  send  at  least  60  per 
cent  assignments  may  be 
detained 


Assignments  are  optional 
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Table  3:   Details  of  Personal  Contact  Programs 


Institute      Duration  Periodicity 


Procedure 


Arrangements 


Remarks 


Ajmer 

Bhopat 
Cuttack 


Allahabad 


Open  School 

Delhi 

Paiirachar 

Vidyalaya, 

Delhi 


10  days  One  a  year 


i)  Circular  sent 

ii)  Headmaster  I/C 
Programs  briefed 

iii)  Attendance  optional 

iv)  Additional  fee  charged 


5  days     One  a  year  in    i)  Meld  in  English 
December  Mathematics  and 

Sanskrit 

ii)  Attendance  is  optional 

iii)  Additional  fee  of  Rs. 
10/-  charged 

5  days    Once  a  year    Attendance  is  optional 


5  days  One  a  year  AtJcndance  is  optional 
3-5  days  -do-  -do- 


i  Student  arrange 
boarding/lodging 
themselves 

ii  No  railway  consession 
admissible 


i  Student  arrange 
boarding/lodging 

ii  No  railway  concession 
admissible 


Student  arrange 

boarding/lodging 

themselves 

-do- 
-do^ 


A  full  scale  contact 
program  is  under 
consideration 


These  are  remedial  classes 
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G.  Model  Question  Papers/Remedial  Classes 

ICE,  Allahabad  provides  model  question  papers  near  the  examina- 
tions. Pandey's^  study  has  revealed  that  students  have  liked  these 
papers.  Pattrachar  Vidyalaya  organizes  remedial  classes  in  February 
near  the  examination.  Students  seem  to  like  this  service. 

H.  Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

Correspondence  education  at  secondary  level  began  in  India  in 
1965  in  Bhopal.  Even  after  20  years,  it  has  not  made  much  headway.  It 
covers  only  Vs  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  formal  schools.  There  are 
only  six  institutes.  All  the  institutes  except  the  Open  St'hool,  Delhi  offer 
the  same  courses  as  are  given  by  the  Boards  of  Secondary  Education  in 
respective  states.  They  have  fulfilled  the  need  to  improve  the  perfor- 
mance of  private  candidates,  but  have  not  played  any  role  in  equalizing 
educational  opportunities  and  offering  alternative  need-based  curricula. 
The  percentages  of  females.  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  are 
much  less  than  those  in  formal  schools.  The  percentages  of  employed 
adults  are  also  negligible.  They  are  in  fact  catering  to  a  single  class  of 
students  who  are  dropouts  and  leftouts  in  formal  schools.  Their  domain 
of  operation  needs  to  be  enlarged. 

The  courses  being  offered  by  the  institutes  are  of  a  general  nature. 
There  is  a  great  need  to  vocationalize  education.  For  this  purpose, 
need-based  curricula  should  be  developed  and  implemented.  The  Open 
School,  Delhi  has  developed  some  good  prototype  courses  on  Type- 
writing and  Tailoring.  These  courses  need  to  be  diversified  and  in- 
creased in  consultation  and  collaborations  with  the  Directorates  of 
Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  in  respective  states. 

The  Boards  of  Education  expect  the  institutions  to  be  self- 
supporting.  This  policy  should  be  changed  and  liberal  grants  to  the 
institutes  be  sanctioned  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  being  given 
by  them.  The  fees  being  charged  need  to  be  rationalized.  By  and  large 
they  need  upward  revision.  In  order  to  attract  members  of  the  disadvan- 
taged communities,  the  policy  of  giving  fee  concessions  may  be  con- 
tinued. In  addition,  financial  and  material  assistance  to  high  achievers 
among  them  may  be  given. 

One  institute  has  no  academic  faculty  at  all.  Most  have  few  faculty 
members.  Many  high  positions  have  remained  vacant.  This  needs  to  be 
rectified  immediately.  No  structural  hierarchies  particularly  among  the 

23 

Pandey,  M.P.,  A  Study  on  the  Aciivilies  of  Inslilule  of  Correspondence  Education,  Uttai  Pradesh, 
Allahabad,  1985. 
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academic  functionaries  ranging  from  lesson  writers,  tutors,  evaluators, 
lecturers.  Assistant  Directors,  Deputy  Directors  to  Principals/Directors 
have  stabilized.  No  clearcut  guidelines  for  determining  the  strength  of 
academic  and  other  staff  have  been  evolved  or  even  prescribed  by  a 
national  body  as  the  U.G.C.  has  done  for  institutes  of  higher  education. 

Media  technology  has  already  proliferated  in  the  Indian  educa- 
tional system  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  and  use  graphic 
aids,  audio  and  videotapes,  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  utilize 
radio  support  (at  least)  for  the  correspondence  courses.  Radio  is  already 
being  used  in  formal  school  situation.  Till  1983,  radio  programs  covering 
secondary  school  curriculum  were  being  originated  from  44  stations  and 
were  relayed  by  another  30  giving  us  a  total  of  74  for  an  average 
duration  of  40  mt  per  day.  There  were  116,975  radio  sets  in  the  schools 
in  India.  Their  number  has  increased  further  till  now.  Some  of  these 
schools  may  be  used  as  learning  centers.  Since  the  number  of  correspon- 
dence students  is  not  much,  the  use  of  radio  at  this  stage  may  not  be  cost 
effective.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  develop  audiotapes  so  as  to 
enhance  the  teaching-learning  process  in  presi  t  day  learning  centers 
and  relevant  resources  -  human  and  material  co  ;d  be  utilized  later  on, 
when  radio  channel  is  used  in  correspondence  courses.  The  stage  is  set 
and  a  beginning  may  be  made  in  this  direction. 

Considerable  experience  and  expertise  has  been  developed  in 
Non-Formal  Education,  Adult  Education  and  Vocational  Education 
Institutes  to  develop  and  implement  need-based  curricula.  No  linkages 
have  been  developed  with  these  types  of  institutes.  Distance  Education 
Systems  are  different  from  those  of  the  formal  system.  Its  administrative 
and  managerial  problems  are  of  a  different  type  and  Boards  rules  by  and 
large  do  not  serve  the  purpose.  Specific  rules,  methods,  procedures  and 
techniques  are  needed  for  teaching-learning  processes  involving  corres- 
pondence lessons,  personal  contact  programs,  student  response  as- 
signments, study  centers,  etc.  No  wonder,  instruction  imparted  through 
correspondence  education  is  regarded  as  an  inferior  mode  of  education. 
There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  distance  education  in  all 
aspects  by  the  application  of  the  Systems  Approach. 

DISTANCE  EDUCATION  AT  TERTIARY  LEVEL 
A.  Background 

The  first  correspondence  course  in  B.A.  Pass  Degree  was  intro- 
duced in  1962  by  the  Delhi  University.  Within  a  year  it  attracted  an 
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increasing  number  of  students.  Encouraged  by  its  success,  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  (1965-66)  recommended  the  expansion  of  corres- 
pondence education; 

The  growth  of  mstitutes  of  correspondence  courses  at  the  higher 
level  is  shown  in  Table  4.  It  reveals  that  during  the  60s,  only  four 
institutes  of  correspondence  education  were  established.  During  the 
decade  (1970-80),  21  universities  started  institutes  of  conespondence 
education.  During  the  60s,  only  undergraduate  courses  were  started  as 
an  experimental  measure,  whereas  in  the  70s  the  institutes  of  correspon- 
dence courses  started  post-graduate  and  diploma/certificate  courses  as 
well.  During  1980-86,  seven  more  universities  started  institutes  of 
correspondence  education. 


Table  4:   Growth  of  Institutes  of  Correspondence  Courses 
in  Higher  Education  during  1960-.1986 


S.  No. 

Year 

University  Names 

Number 

Cumulative 
Frequency 

1. 

1962 

Delhi 

1 

1 

2. 

1968 

Punjabi 

1 

2 

3. 

1969 

Meerut,  Mysore 

2 

4 

4. 

1971 

Punjab,  H.P.,  Bombay, 
Jamia  Milia 

4 

8 

5. 

1972 

Andhra  Pradesh, 
Sri  Venkataswara 

2 

10 

6. 

1973 

C.I.E.F.L. 

1 

11 

7. 

1974 

Patna 

1 

12 

8. 

1975 

Bhopal,  Utkal,  Bombay 

3 

15 

9. 

1976 

Madurai,  Kamraj,  Jammu, 
Kashmir,  Rajasthan, 
Kerala,  Kurukshetra 

6 

21 

10. 

1979 

Annamalai,  Udaipur 

2 

23 

11. 

1980 

Usmania,  S.N.D.T. 

2 

25 

Bombay 

28 

12. 

1981 

Calicut,  Pune,  Allahabad 

3 

13. 

1982 

Open  University,  Andhra, 
Bangalore,  Cochin,  Madras 

5 

33 

14. 

1985 

I.G.N.O.U.,  Delhi 

1 

34 

Source.  Data  until  1982  computed  from  the  University  Grants  Commission  Reports  for 
the  year  1982-83. 


In  1982,  the  Government  of  Andhra  Pradesh  took  the  momentous 
decision  to  establish  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Open  University.  An  auton- 
omous distance  education  university  was  set  up.  Soon  after  its  establish- 
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ment,  Tamil  Nadu,  Maharashtra,  West  Bengal  and  Kerala  also  started 
thinking  in  terms  of  Open  University. 

The  Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University  started  in  1985  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  distance  education  in  India.  The  jurisdiction 
of  this  University  is  the  entire  country.  It  will  make  use  of  modern 
communication  technology  for  taking  education  to  all  who  seek  it.  One 
of  its  aims  is  to  experiment  with  innovations  in  the  educational  field  and 
offer  high  quality  education  to  the  students.  It  has  been  empowered  to 
supervise  the  functioning  of  all  the  distance  education  institutes  in  the 
country.  The  details  are  given  in  Appendix  G. 

B,   Growth  in  Enrollment  in  Correspondence  Courses 
in  Universities 

A  review  of  the  correspondence  education  at  higher  level  has  been 
done  by  Ruddar  Dutt  (1985).^  He  has  found  that  as  against  40,753 
students  receiving  education  through  this  technique  in  1971-72,  by 
1975-76,  total  enrollment  went  up  to  59,445  indicating  a  growth  rate  of 
9.7  per  cent  per  annum  (Table  5).  But  during  1975-76  to  1982-83, 

Table  5:   Growth  in  Enrollment  in  Correspondence 
Course  in  Indian  Universities 


Year 

Undergraduate 

Post-graduate 
(including 
research) 

Diploma/ 
Certificate 

Total 

1971-72 

30,169 
(74.0) 

6,172 
(15.1) 

4,412 
(10.8) 

40,753 
(100.0) 

1975-76 

48,016 
(80.7) 

11,429 
(19.3) 

59,445 
(100.0) 

1982-83               105,628  51,017 
(66.2)  (31.9) 
Annual  Compound  Growth  Rate  of  Enrollment 

3,067 
(1.9) 

159,712 
(100.0) 

1971-72 

to 

1975-76 

12.29 

16.63 

9.73 

1975-76 
to 

1982-83 

10.95 

23.81 

15.18 

Source:  Computed  from  the  data  provided  by  the  University  Grants  Commis- 
sion Report  for  the  Years  1972-73, 1976-77  and  1982-83 


^  Dutt,  Ruddar,  Distance  Education  in  India ^  National  Workshop,  Open  School,  1985. 
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enrollment  went  up  from  59,445  to  159,712  giving  a  growth  rate  of  15.2 
per  cent  per  annum. 

The  annual  growth  rate  of  enrollment  in  correspondence  courses 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  much  higher  than  that  in  the 
universities.  For  the  period  1975-76  to  1982--83,  the  annual  growth  rate 
of  enrollment  was  15.2  per  cent  in  Correspondence  Courses  as  against  a 
bare  3.7  per  cent  in  the  universities  (Table  6).  But  as  between  different 
subsectors,  the  enrollment  grew  at  the  postgraduate  level  of  23.8  per 
cent  per  annum  as  against  5.5  per  cent  in  university  departments  and 
colleges.  At  the  undergraduate  level,  the  growth  rate  of  enrollment  in 
correspondence  courses,  though  higher  than  in  regular  colleges  and 
universities,  were  much  lower  than  the  growth  rate  of  the  postgraduate 
level.  In  other  words,  greater  expansion  of  distance  education  has  taken 
place  at  the  post-graduate  level  during  1975-76  to  1982-83  than  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  However,  there  has  been  very  liule  growth  of 
diploma/certificate  course.,  through  distance  education. 

Table  6:   Growth  of  Enrollment  in  Universities  and 
Affiliated  Colleges  in  India 


Year 

Undergraduate 

Post 
Graduate 

Diploma 
Certificate 

Total 

1971-72 

1,835,077 
(89.9) 

195,338 
(9.5) 

34,626 
(1.6) 

2,065,041 
(100.0) 

1975-76 

2,140,919 
(88.5) 

238,207 
(9.8) 

40,983 
(1.7) 

2,426,109 
(100.0) 

1982-83 

2,745,381 
(87.3) 

345,265 
(11.0) 

46,340 
(1.5) 

3,136,986 
(100.0) 

Compound  Annual  Growth  Rate  of  Enrollment 

1971-72 
to 

1975-76 

4.0 

5.1 

4.2 

4.0 

1975-76 

to 
1982-83 

3.6 

5.5 

1.8 

3.7 

Source:  Computed  from  the  data  provided  in  the  University  Grants  Commis- 
sion Report  for  the  years  1972-73, 1976-77  and  1982-83. 


C.   Spatial  Distribution  of  Correspondence  Courses 

The  state-wise  data  indicating  the  share  of  correspondence  students 
in  total  enrollment  regionwise  is  given  in  Table  7.  Taking  the  Southern 
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Table  7;  Spatiai  Distribution  of  Enrollment 
in  India  (1982-83) 


Colleges  and 

University 
Departments 

(1) 


Corres-  Total 
pondence  3=(l+2) 
Courses 


(2) 


(3) 


Share  of 
Correspondence 
Enrollment  Total 
(per  cent) 
4=2/3x100 


1.  Andhra  Pradesh 

2.  Kan>ataka 

3.  Kerala 

4.  Tamil  Nadu 

Sub-total 

5.  Delhi 

6.  Haryana 

7.  Himachal  Pradesh 

8.  Jammu  &  Kashmir 

9.  Punjab 

10.  Rajasthan 

11.  Uttar  Pradesh 


Southern  Region 
243,877 
236,494 
129,423 
234,785 


17,244 
14,736 
1,796 
67,042 


261,121 
251,230 
131,218 
301,827 


844,579      10(;,817  945,396 


Northern  Region 
81,101 
61,990 
16,432 
21,259 
115,386 
170,242 
479,034 


9,822 

11,701 
1,875 
11,016 
6,136 
1,367 


90,923 
61,990 
28,133 
23,134 
126,402 
176,378 
480,401 


Sub-total 

945,444 

53,917 

987,361 

Centra!  &  Western  Region 

12. 

Madhya  Pradesh 

234,192 

1,925 

236,117 

13. 

Maharashtra 

369,626 

12,690 

382,316 

14. 

Gujarat 

206,180 

206,180 

Sub-total 

809,998 

14,615 

824,613 

Eastern  Region 

15. 

Assam 

64,135 

64,135 

16. 

Bihar 

192,151 

1,567 

193,718 

17. 

Manipur 

9,062 

9,068 

18. 

Maghalaya 

9,416 

9,416 

19. 

Orissa 

66,868 

79S 

67,664 

20. 

West  Bengal 

195,327 

195,327 

Sub-total 

536,965 

2,363 

539,328 

Grand  Total 

3,136,986 

159,712 

3,296,698 

6.7 
5.9 
1.4 
22.2 

9.5 

10.8 

41.6 
8.8 
8.7 
3.5 
0.1 

5.5 


0.8 
3.3 

1.8 


0.8 

i.2 

0.4 
4.9 


region  comprising  Andhra  Pradesh,  Karnataka,  Kerala  and  Tamil 
Nadu,  about  10  per  cent  of  total  enrollment  in  higher  education  is 
accounted  for  by  distance  education  students  in  1982-83.  With  Madras 
University  also  starting  the  Institute  of  Correspondence  Education,  the 
share  of  distance  education  is  likely  to  increase  still  further  in  subse- 
quent years.  Tamil  Nadu  has  the  singular  distinction  of  providing 
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education  through  distance  education  technique  to  22  per  cent  of  total 
enrollment.  During  1984-85,  over  125,000  students  were  reported  to 
be  receiving  instruction  through  correspondence  education  in  Tamil 
Nadu.^ 

Similarly,  in  Andhra  Pradesh  with  the  establishment  of  tlie  Andhra 
Pradesh  Open  University,  distance  education  has  acquired  a  more 
respectable  status.  But  for  Kerala  in  which  distance  education  is  making 
very  slow  progress  due  to  the  large  number  of  parallel  colleges  operating 
in  the  State,  in  all  other  states  in  the  Southern  region,  the  share  of 
distance  education  is  higher  than  the  national  average  of  5  per  cent. 

The  second  region  which  is  of  importance  in  the  sphere  of  distance 
education  is  the  Northern  region  comprising  Delhi,  Himachal  Pradesh, 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Punjab,  Rajasthan,  Haryana  and  Uttar  Pradesh. 
Among  them,  Himachal  Pradesh  tops  the  list  with  about  42  per  cent  of 
total  enrollment  being  accounted  for  by  distance  education.  The  share 
of  Delhi  is  about  11  per  cent  and  that  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Punjab  is 
about  9  per  cent  each.  Rajasthan  is  still  below  the  national  average  and 
just  accounts  for  3.5  per  cent.  The  most  disappointing  is  Uttar  Pradesh 
where  despite  the  fact  that  two  Institutes  of  Correspondence  Courses 
viz.  Meerut  and  Allahabad,  have  been  established,  distance  education 
has  not  got  off  the  ground.  Similar  is  the  position  in  Haryana. 

In  the  Central  and  Western  region,  it  is  only  Maharashtra  which  has 
a  piomising  record  in  distance  education.  But  while  Gujarat  has  yet 
to  appear  on  the  distance  education  map,  the  share  of  a  large  state  like 
Madhya  Pradesh  being  less  than  1  per  cent,  only  indicates  the  insignifi- 
cant development  of  distance  education  in  the  State. 

The  vast  Eastern  region  consisting  of  the  States  of  Bihar,  Orissa, 
West  Bengal,  Assam,  Meghalaya,  Mizoram,  Manipur  seems  to  be  an 
arid  region  so  far  as  distance  education  is  concerned.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  two  small  units  set  up  at  Patna  (Bihar)  and  at  Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa)  is  about  2,400.  The  region  as  a  whole  accounts  for  0.4  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  in  higher  education  being  catered  to  by  the  distance 
education  technique.  This  only  indicates  the  vast  untapped  potential  in 
this  region  for  the  development  of  this  alternative  technique. 

Review  of  Relevant  Literature  and  Experiences 

A  comprehensive  study  on  correspondence  education  in  higher 
education  has  been  completed  in  1985  by  Vijaya  Mulay,  R.L.  Phutela 
and  Rita  Nadir.^^  Many  review  articles  have  been  published  by  G.  Rim 

^  Dutt,  Ruddar,  Distance  Education  in  India,  National  Workshop,  Open  School,  1985. 
^  Mulay ^V.,  Phutela,  R.L.  and  Nadir  Rita,  Correspondence  Education  in  Indian  Universities  -  A 
Review,  U.G.C.,  1985. 
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Reddy  (1984),^^  Ruddar  Dutt  (1983),^  Bakshish  Sing  (1985)-^  and 
others.  A  seminar  on  "Problems  of  Distance  Education  in  Indian 
Universities"^^  was  organized  by  the  IGNOU  during  17-18  January 
1986.  The  author  has  also  met  many  experts  in  this  field.  A  review  based 
on  the  author's  discussions  and  the  reports  mentioned  above  is  pre- 
sented below. 

E.  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  in  the  32  institutes  comprises  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  higr  education.  We  are  far  behind  the  objec- 
tive of  enrolling  about  one-third  students  through  correspondence  edu- 
cation as  was  suggested  by  the  Education  Commission  (1964-66). 

Mulay,  Phutela,  Nadir  (1985)  have  analyzed  enrollments  of  22 
institutes  in  1982-83.  They  found  that  enrollment  in  undergraduate 
courses  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  was  less  than  200.  The  enrollment  in 
other  institutes  varied  from  500  (Meerut)  to  68,554  (Madurai).  Several 
institutions  in  the  north  have  enrollment  well  below  the  100  mark.  Many 
institutes  are  thus  non-viable  and  need  drastic  in.provements.^^ 

F.  Eiigibility  Standards 

Eligibility  standards  for  all  the  courses  in  different  institutes  is  given 
in  Appendix  H.  They  are  generally  similar  to  those  for  regular  students. 
However,  Andhra,  Mysore,  Madurai  and  Annamalai  have  prescribed 
only  age  limits  forcertain  courses.  Certain  universities  like  Madurai  also 
provide  introductory,  pre-toundation  and  foundation  courses  to  enable 
the  students  to  come  up  to  the  eligibility  standard. 

G.  Status  df  Correspondence  Institutes 

Only  a  few  institutes  have  the  status  of  an  affiliated  college.  Most 
institutes  have  an  indeterminate  status.  Tliey  are  neither  a  faculty  of  the 
university  nor  have  the  status  of  an  affiliated  college  and  thus  have 
neither  the  staff  position  which  a  faculty  would  have  nor  the  freedom  of 
operation  which  the  principal  of  a  college  would  enjoy.  The  indetermi- 
nate status  of  most  of  the  institutions  is  a  big  obstacle. 


Ram,Rcddy  G.,  Open  Education  System  in  India  -  Its  'Place  and  Potential,  Hyderabad,  Andhra 
^  Pradesh  Open  University,  1984. 

Dutt,  Ruddar,  Distance  Education  in  India.  Its  Development  and  Significance^  Workshop  on 

Distance  Education,  Open  School,  New  Delhi,  1985. 

Singh,  Bakshish,  Distance  Education  in  India,  iGNOU,  1985. 
^Ibid.,  (S.No.l.). 
^*  Ibid.,  (S.No.4.). 
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H.   Funds  and  Expenditure 

Institutes  receive  funds  from  the  U.G.C.,  State  Universities  to 
whom  they  belong  and  collect  fees  from  students.  A  few  institutes  are 
able  to  collect  funds  from  the  public  at  large.  Mulay,  et.al.  (1985) 
prepared  a  statement  on  receipts  of  funds  during  1981-82  of  15  institutes 
as  in  Appendix  J.  It  will  be  seen  there  from  that  on  the  average  these 
institutes  had  received  50  per  cent  funds  from  fees.  An  analysis  of  the 
expenditure  of  these  institutes  (Appendix  K)  reveals  that  the  expendi- 
ture on  various  heads  in  the  decreasing  order  v/as  as  follows: 


The  fees  charged  by  these  institutes  have  also  been  looked  into.  For 
the  prfc-university  courses  it  is  about  Rs200  p.a,.  for  undergraduate 
courses  it  varies  from  300-500,  for  professional  courses  it  varies  from 
600-800.  For  the  M.Sc.  course,  Madras  University  charges  Rsl500. 

The  average  expenditure  per  student  came  out  to  be  Rs469.77.  The 
highest  per  capita  expenditure  has  been  observed  to  be  Rsl,268.72  and 
lowe^Jt  Rs  63.84.  The  reasons  for  such  a  wide  range  are  many.  One  is  the 
variation  in  calculating  the  average  cost  per  student.  Some  institutes 
incur  recurring  expenditure  on  rents  on  buildings  and  some  do  not  incur 
such  expenditure  at  all. 

L   Courses  and  Examinations 

Most  of  the  institutes  have  the  same  syllabi  as  that  for  regular 
students.  Madurai  follows  a  parallel  syllabus  to  avoid  use  of  lesson 
materials  by  the  regular  students.  In  respect  of  others,  examinations  are 
common  both  for  the  formal  and  correspondence  education  students 
excvpt  for  Madurai  which  holds  separate  examinations  for  correspon- 


Items  of  Expenditure 


Percentage  of 
Expenditure 


1.  Student  services 

2.  Salaries  of  core  teaching  staff 

3.  Salaries  of  non-teaching  staff 

4.  Printing  including  paper 

5.  Advertisements  and  promotion 

6.  Establishment 

7.  Postage 

8.  Honorarium  to  contracted  staff 

9.  New  Communication  Technology 
10.  Others 


45.46 
14.11 
12.69 
11.22 
6.40 
4.37 
2.83 
0.077 
0.003 
8.59 
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dence  education  students.  Utkal  also  holds  separate  examinations  for 
the  regular  and  correspondence  students.  The  latter  are  clubbed  with 
the  private  candidates.  The  details  of  courses  is  given  in  Appendix  H. 

J.   Introduction  of  New  Courses 

In  most  of  the  universities  the  proposals  for  new  courses  are  first 
considered  by  the  staff  councils/faculty.  Then  they  are  sent  to  the 
Boards  of  Study  and  University  bodies  if  necessary.  As  the  Boards  of 
Study  have  more  members  from  formal  education,  innovative  proposals 
are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  experimentation  discouraged  in 
most  instances  (Mulay,  et  al;  1985).^^ 

K,   Correspondence  Course  Lessons 

Printed  lessons  are  the  main  instrument  of  instruction  in  the  corres- 
pondence courses.  The  U.G.C.  has  given  elaborate  guidelines  for 
developing  lessons  of  high  quality.  One  of  the  suggestions  is  that  the 
teaching  faculty  in  the  Departments  of  the  Universities  must  be  actively 
involved  in  the  development  of  lessons.  Most  of  the  institutes  get  the 
lessons  written  by  experts  *rom  outside,  including  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  concerned  departments  of  the  universities.  As  regards 
revision  and  updating  of  lessons,  it  is  done  generally  every  three  years  in 
most  of  the  institutes.  Allahabad,  Jammu,  Kurukshetra  and  Poona  have 
subject  committees  comprising  heads  of  teaching  departments  and  some- 
experts.  Heads  of  the  departments  in  the  Institute  carry  out  this  work  in 
Osmania  and  Meerut.  Ofhers  undertake  this  job  only  as  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary. 

Muiay  et.al  (1985)^^  have  reported  that  out  of  23  institutes  investi- 
^^ated  by  them,  12  institutes  have  tried  innovative  practices  in  lesson 
writing  like  composite  writing  of  lessons  through  teams;  introduction  of 
seici-programme  !  instructional  materials  and  review  and  updating  les- 
sons every  year. 

L.   Personal  Coxitact  Programs 

Personal  Coata::t  Pro^^rams  are  an  important  segmem  of  Teaching 
Lea'^ning  Process.  However,  its  importance  varies  from  institute  to 
institute  as  well  as  accord'.-g  to  the  courses  of  st,.dy.  Udaipur  docs  not 
make  attendance  obligatory  whereas  most  others  require  40  lo  15  per 

Mulay,  ct.al..  Correspondence  Education  m  Indian  Universities  -  A  Review^  UGC,  1985. 
Ibid, 
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cent  attendance.  The  duration  of  Contact  Programs  in  respect  of  B.Ed, 
courses  is  highest,  i.e.  from  3  weeks  to  6  weeks;  next  comes  the  M.Ed, 
programs.  The  Madras  organizes  20  days  compulsory  Contact  Programs 
for  M.Sc.  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Zoology  practicals.  Some  institutes 
like  Madurai-Kamraj  and  Kerala  organize  contact  programs  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  Sundays  and  holidays.  Most  of  the  institutes  hold  Contact 
Programs  for  5  to  7  days.  Some  innovations  in  Contact  Progrems  being 
practised  are  the  mtroduction  of  consultation  periods;  rotation  of  venues 
along  with  provision  of  library-cum-reading  rooms;  increase  in  days; 
maintenance  of  registers  for  suggestions  and  grant  of  50  per  cent  railway 
concession  to  participants. 

M.   Study  Centers 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  tutors  to  convert  a  few 
Personal  Contact  Programme  Centres  into  study  centers  for  guidance, 
but  have  not  met  with  much  success. 

N.   Response  Sheet  Assignment 

Most  institutes  require  their  students  to  complete  and  return  re- 
sponse sheet  assignments.  About  hv^lf  of  them  have  made  it  obligatory. 
The  students  are  required  to  submit  at  Itast  25  to  50  per  cent  assign- 
ments and  pass  percentage  ranging  from  33  to  40  per  cent  is  also  fixed 
for  making  the  students  eligible  for  taking  the  examination. 

A  few  institutes  have  introduced  innovations  like  despatch  of 
motivational  letters  for  better  return;  introduction  of  elaborate  task- 
based  assignments,  assignments  containing  questions  of  application 
value  and  appending  of  assignments  with  alternate  lessons. 

O.   Communication  Technology 

Radio  talks  to  supplement  lessons  have  been  introduced  by  the 
CIEFL,  Madurai-Kamraj,  Osmania  and  the  Open  University,  Andhra 
in  which  different  formats  such  classroom  simulations,  question- 
answer,  debates  and  ase  cf  tnultiple  voices  have  been  tried.  Cassettes 
hav^  been  used  to  correct  pronunciation  and  delivery  in  the  teaching  of 
languages. 
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A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  TWO  INSTITUTES 

A.  Introduction 

The  Open  School,  Delhi,  is  the  oldest  institution  of  open  learning 
in  India.  The  School  of  Correspondence  Courses  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cUion,  Delhi  University  is  the  oldest  institute  in  the  country.  Hence, 
these  institutes  have  been  selected  for  an  in-depth  study. 

B.  Open  School,  New  Delhi 

Open  School  was  set  up  in  July  1979  to  provide  education  at  home 
to  out-of-school  learners  -  school  dropouts,  working  adults,  house- 
wives, learners  from  disadvantaged  sections  of  society  and  those  living 
in  remote  areas  of  the  country.  The  main  objectives  are: 

(i)  To  offer  bridge  and  preparatory  or  foundation  courses  to 
those  whose  achievement  level  corresponds  to  Classes  VI  to 
VIII  so  that  the  learner  may  successively  .tke  the  secondary 
school  level  courses  (IX-X). 

(ii)  Tc  offer  Secondary,  Senior  Secondary,  Technical,  Vocational 
and  Life  Enrichment  courses. 

(iii)  To  promote  an  open  distance-learning  system  of  education 
through  research,  publication  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. 

C.  Open  Learning  Features 

There  are  no  rigid  entry  qualifications  for  admission  to  open  school. 
It  provides  multi-level  modes  of  registration  according  to  the  educa- 
tional level  of  a  learner.  Those  who  do  not  have  any  formal  qualification 
but  can  read  and  write  and  know  basic  arithmetic  can  opt  for  the 
bridging  course  and  then  can  join  secondary  level  course  leading  to 
Secondary  School  Examination  X  (Open  School),  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  a  flexible  scliene  of  Studies  in  which  the  learner  is  free  to 
select  his  own  subjects.  It  hai  a  flexible  scheme  of  examination.  It  holds 
examinations  twice  a  year  in  April  and  October.  A  learner  can  take  the 
examination  at  one  time  in  one  or  more  subjects  (up  to  five).  A  pass  in 
five  subjects  may  be  obtained  simultaneously  or  in  parts.  When  a 
student  passes  in  all  the  five  subjects  in  which  one  of  the  subject  muc!  be 
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cither  Hindi  or  English,  he  gets  the  certificate  of  CBSE  for  having 
passed  the  Secondary  School  Examination  (Class  X)."^** 


D.  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  is  constantly  increasing  as  shown  below: 

Increase  Over 

Year        Total  Enrollment       Preceding  Year 

1982-  83  3,184 

1983-  84  6,297  99% 

1984-  85  7,318  16% 

1985-  86  9,500  20% 


The  number  of  students  from  rural  areas  is  showing  some  increase. 
In  1983,  they  constituted  8.2  per  cent  and  in  1984,  they  constituted  16 
pf:r  cent.  Female  students  were  26.52  per  cent  in  1983  and  26.3  per  cent 
in  1984.  The  percentage  of  students  belonging  to  scheduled  caste  and 
scheduled  tribe  showed  a  marginal  increase  from  11.1  in  1983  to  13.4  in 
1984.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  students  are  adults  falling  in  the  age 
group  of  17  years  and  above.  About  83  percent  of  students  have  opted 
for  Hindi  as  medium  of  instruction.  About  82  per  cent  of  students 
belong  to  Delhi.-*^ 

E.   Teaching-Learning  Process 

Lessotxs 

Printed  lessons  are  the  main  instruments  of  instruction.  They  are 
available  in  Hindi  and  English.  The  materials  are  designed  to  suit  the 
level  of  learners.  A  study  guide  is  also  given  to  students.  It  provides 
useful  information  about  activities  of  open  school  and  hints  about 
organizing  self  study.  The  course  in  each  subject  has  been  divided  into 
nine  or  ten  despatches.  Each  despatch  consists  of  several  lessons  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  unit.  The  lessons  are  interjictive  instructional 
materials  containing  intext  and  terminal  questions  given  between  and  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson.  At  the  end  of  each  despatch,  assignments  for  the 
students  are  provided.  The  assignments  are  optional.  The  lessons  are 
developed  by  a  course  team.  Various  tutors  of  Open  School  develop  the 
lessons  which  are  vetted  by  course  teams.  The  lessons  arc  revised  on  the 

^  Open  School  Prospectus,  1985-86. 
Annual  Heport.  Open  School.  1985-86. 
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basis  of  responses  of  students^'on  response  sheets  as  well  as  feedback 
received  during  personal  contact  programs. 

F.  Personal  Contad  Programs 

PCPs  are  held  periodically  where  students  are  taught  selected 
topics  in  a  face-to-face  situation.  These  programs  have  been  useful  to 
the  students  in  solving  their  difficulties  and  mastering  difficult  topics. 
They  are  held  for  10  to  12  days.  For  this  purpose  five  school  buildings  in 
Delhi  and  one  school  building  each  in  Ajmer,  Madras  and  Sikkim  have 
been  utilized  during  winter  and  summer  vacations. 

G.  Resource-cum-Study  Centers 

Tiierc  are  15  Resource-cum-Study  Centers  in  Delhi  and  one  each  at 
Gangtok,  Jaipur  and  Port  Blair.  These  centers  provide  necessary  educa- 
tional support  to  help  the  learners  pursue  their  studies  effectively. 

H«   Staff  Organization 

The  staff  pattern  of  Open  School  is  of  a  multiple  nature.  There  is  an 
Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  experts  from  NCERT,  CBSE,  Dept. 
of  Adult  Education,  U.G.C.,  NIEPA,  A.I.R.  and  eminent  educators. 
The  Director,  Open  School  is  the  executive  head,  assisted  by  a  Joint 
Director  (Adm.)  who  is  concerned  with  Accounts,  Purchase,  Printing, 
General  Adm.  and  stores.  There  is  a  Deputy  Director  (Students  Ser 
vices)  who  is  assisted  by  an  Asst.  Director  (Mailing),  Superintendent 
(Adm.)  and  Registration/Administration/Evaluation.  There  is  a  course 
Production  Unit  consisting  O' six  tutors  in  Science,  Hindi,  Commerce, 
Mathematics,  etc. 

L  Results 

In  April  1983,  the  nrst  examination  of  Open  School  was  conducted. 
Nearly  2,437  students  took  examinations.  The  pass  percentage  of  stu- 
dents ranged  from  47.8  to  91.5  per  cent.  Considering  the  low  educa- 
tional background  of  the  students  the  achievement  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Reviewing  Comments 

The  Open  School  is  an  example  of  an  innovative  institution  de- 
signed to  provide  objective-based  distance  education.  Its  strength  lies  in 
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providing  a  flexible  scheme  of  studies  and  examination  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  learner.  The  individualized  learning  materials  are  deve- 
loped through  the  rigorous  process  of  programmed  instruction. 

It  is  an  experimental  project  directly  financed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  It  is  being  implemented  rather  slowly  but  steadily.  The 
syllabus  for  Class  XII  has  been  finalized  in  1986.  The  courses  are  being 
developed  and  the  course  v/Wl  be  implemented  from  1987.  The  syllabi  of 
technical,  vocational  and  life  enrichment  courses  have  not  been  formu- 
lated. It  is  envisaged  that  Open  School  should  not  limit  itself  to  printed 
material  only,  but  should  gradually  introduce  advanced  educational 
technology  and  media.  Till  now^,  no  action  has  been  taken.  Since  it  is  at 
an  inception  stage,  neither  the  school  nor  the  Ministry  of  Education  is 
too  cost  conscious.  One  of  the  stated  aims  of  the  institute  is  to  promote 
open  distance  learning  system  through  research,  publication  and  disse- 
mination of  information.  It  has  conducted  a  research  study  on  the 
profile  of  distance  education  students  at  school  level.  It  is  a  survey  type 
research.  There  is  a  need  to  conduct  many  more  studies  of  intensive 
nature  covering  all  important  aspects  of  distance  education. 

The  school  has  sufficient  potential  to  provide  education  to  out-of- 
school  learners  and  great  scope  of  expansion.  It  will  be  useful,  if  it 
designs  courses  in  relevant  need-based  skills,  develops  model  multi- 
media course  packages.  Learning  Resource  Centres  and  conducts  inten- 
sive studies  in  distance  education. 

J.   The  School  of  Correspondence  and  Continuing 
Education 

The  school  was  established  in  1962  for  distance  education  of  em- 
ployed persons,  housewives,  end  invalids,  etc.  But  over  the  years  it  had 
also  been  used  to  accommoi'ate  the  overflows  from  the  University 
System.  Initially  it  was  designated  as  the  Directorate  of  Correspondence 
Courses  without  a  formal  status  in  the  university,  i.e.  it  was  neither 
t.  .ated  as  a  university  department  nor  a  university-maintained  institu- 
tion. However,  in  1969,  it  was  designated  as  a  university-maintained 
institution  (college)  under  Ordinance  XX  of  the  Delhi  University  Calen- 
dar. It  means  the  university  will  give  full  support  to  meet  any  deScit. 

K.  Courses 

Initially  the  school  offered  only  B.A.  (Pass)  Course.  B.Sc.  course 
was  started  in  1969-70,  but  was  discontinued  in  1973-74  on  account  of 
lack  of  demand  for  science  courses.  AB.Com.  (Pass)  course  was  intro- 
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duced  in  the  year  1970-71  and  subsequently,  post-graduate  courses  :n 
five  subjects  were  introduced.  The  following  courses  are  now  provided 
by  the  school: 

Year  of  Installation 

a)  B.A.  (Pass)  Course  1  1962-63 

b)  B.Sc.  1969-70  but  discontinued 

c)  B.Com.  (Pass)  1970-71 

d)  B.Com.  (Hons)  1977-78 

e)  M.A.  Hindi  &  Pol.  Science  1982-83 

f)  Special  Course  in  Hindi  & 

Political  Science  1982-83 

g)  M.Com.  &  M.A.  History  1984-85 

h)  M.A.  Sanskrit  1985-86 

Note:  One-year  special  course  was  introduced  for  students  who  had 
done  B.A.  with  14  years  schooling  so  that  they  can  become 
eligible  for  admission  to  M.A.  course. 

L,  Enrollment 

During  the  first  year  1962-63,  the  enrollment  was  1,112.  It  gradu- 
ally rose  to  16,735  in  1969-79.  Due  to  restrictions  in  enrollments  and 
due  to  introduction  of  10+2+3  Scheme,  enrollments  declined  continu- 
ously till  1981-82.  In  1982,  it  was  decided  that  a  student  who  has  passed 
Higher  Secondary  could  join  B.A./B.Com.  (Pass)  courses  and  who 
secured  45  per  cent  marks  could  join  B.Com.  (Hons)  course.  There  were 
sharp  yearly  increases  in  enrollments.  The  enrollment  was  18,520  in 
1984-85  and  21,355  in  1985-86. 

The  break-up  of  enrollment  in  the  year  1985-86  is  presented  below: 

A.  Undergraduate  Total  Enrollment  %  of  Total 
B.A.  (Pass)                          11,926  55.8 
B.Com.  (Pass)                        7,094  33.2 
B.Com.  (Hons)                       1,060  5.0 

Sub-Total  20,080  94.0 

B.  Post-Graduate 
M.A.  Hindi  and 

Special  Course  400  1.9 
M.A.  Political  Science 

Special  Course  191  0.9 
and  Special  Course 

M.A.  History  60  0.3 

M.Com.  566  2.6 

M.A.  Sanskrit   58  0.3 

Sub-Total  1,275  6.0 

Grand  Total  21,355  100.0 
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It  may  be  noted  that  94  per  cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  6  per  cent  at  the  post-graduate  level.  Out 
of  94  per  cent  enrolled  at  the  undergraduate  level,  55.8  per  cent  are 
enrolled  in  B.A.  (Pass)  level,  i.e.  11,926,  in  B.Com.  (Pass)  7,094  and  in 
B.Com.  (Hons)  1,060. 

At  the  post-graduate  level,  the  University  of  Delhi  followed  the 
same  eligibility  criteria  for  admission  as  were  applicable  to  students  for 
admission  to  regular  university  departments.  As  a  consequence,  the 
admission  in  various  courses  has  remained  rather  restricted.  The  num- 
ber of  students  seeking  admission  to  the  M.Com.  course  has  been  around 
450  which  Iniicates  a  very  heavy  intake.  Although  the  School  of  Corres- 
pondence Courses  has  been  repeatedly  urging  upon  the  university  to 
give  permission  for  starting  courses  in  M.A.  Business  Economics,  M.A. 
Economics  and  M.A.  English,  it  has  not  been  granted  permission  by  the 
university. 

M,   Characteristics  of  Students 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  students  enrolled  in  1984-85  were  unem- 
ployed. The  institute,  thus,  largely  caters  to  the  overflows  in  the  univer- 
sity system.  As  regards  sex  distribution,  58  per  cent  were  males  and  42 
per  cent  were  females.  However,  the  proportion  of  females  was  28  per 
cent  in  1975-76,  38  per  cent  in  1980-81,  42  per  cent  in  1984-85  and  45 
per  cent  in  1985-86  showing  that  correspondence  education  is  being 
increasingly  made  use  of  by  females. 

N*   Teaching-Learning  Process 

Lessons 

The  lessons  are  developed  under  the  direction  of  different  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  Each  course  is  divided  into  four  to  five  units  and 
each  unit  consists  of  five  to  seven  lessons.  At  the  undergraduate  level, 
most  of  the  lessons  are  developed  by  the  internal  faculty  and  at  the 
post-graduate  level,  on  account  of  large  number  of  specializations,  the 
help  of  outside  teachers  of  the  Delhi  University  or  even  from  other 
universities  is  taken.  The  rates  for  remuneration  for  lessons  are  quite 
low  and  they  are  as  follows: 

Post-graduate:  Rs200  per  lesson  of  15-20  double  space  typed  pages 
B.A  J  B.Com.  (Pass)l  B.Com.  (Hons):  RslOO  per  lesson  of  10-15 
double  space  typed  pages 
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Rate  for  Translation: 

a)  Rs75  for  translation  of  a  lesson  of  a  size  up  to  eight  printed 

pages 

b)  RslOO  for  translation  of  a  lesson  of  more  than  eight  printed 

pages 

Besides,  the  school  pays  Rs2  per  page  as  typing  charges.  A  lesson 
writer  is  required  to  submit  three  typed  copies  of  the  lesson.  The  lessons 
developed  by  internal  or  outside  teachers  are  vetted  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  department  before  printing. 

O.  Response  Sheet 

Every  study  material  has  response  sheets  attached.  These  are 
returned  by  the  students  and  checked  by  the  teachers  of  the  School  of 
Correspondence  Courses. 

P.  Personal  Contact  Program 

Niaety-four  per  cent  of  the  students  are  from  Delhi.  Hence,  per- 
sonal contact  programs  are  held  in  Delhi  only.  Since  most  of  the 
students  are  unemployed,  the  school  invites  unemployed  students  on 
working  days  and  employed  students  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays. 
For  this  purpose  the  school  makes  use  of  the  buildings  of  the  colleges  of 
the  University  of  Delhi.  Approximately  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
attend  the  personal  contact  program  which  is  c  nional.  The  durations  of 
personal  contact  programs  provided  are  as  follows: 

(i)  20  days  PCP  during  a  year  for  undergraduate  students 

(ii)  30  days  PCP  during  a  year  for  post-graduate  students.  Pay- 
ment made  to  teachers  for  participating  in  the  PCP  program 
on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  is  as  below: 

(a)  Rs30  per  period  of  50  minutes  duration  at  the  under- 
graduate level 

(b)  Rs50  per  period  of  50  minutes  duration  at  the  post- 
graduate level 
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Q.  Other  Student  Facilities 

Library 

There  is  a  library  with  a  stock  of  128,244  books.  It  subscribes  to  120 
periodicals  and  14  newspapers.  About  10,000  students  make  use  of 
library  facilities  and  daily  users  av::rage  12,000.  The  library  has  an  issue 
of  2,500  books  daily.  There  is  a  budget  provision  of  Rs7.l5  lakhs  for 
library  books.  The  library  has  a  total  staff  strength  of  23. 

R.   Book  Bank 

Students  from  weaker  section  are  provided  books  for  the  full 
session  which  are  to  be  returned  after  they  have  appeared  in  the 
examination.  Three  hundred  seventy-three  students  benefitted  during 
1984-85.  The  school  charges  a  fee  of  Rs2  per  student  on  this  account 
and  a  matching  contribution  is  provided  by  the  U.G.C.  This  enables  the 
school  to  provide  such  assistance  to  the  extent  of  Rs60,000  per  year. 

S.  Staff 

The  school  has  84  teachers  in  11  departments.  There  is  one  princi- 
pal, 53  teachers  in  Readers  scale  and  30  in  Lecturers  grade.  The 
teaching  staff-student  ratio  works  out  as  248:1. 

The  number  of  non-academic  staff  is  213.  The  highest  officials  are 
the  Registrar  and  Accounts  Officer.  There  are  14  seciions  as  mentioned 
below: 

Staff  Members 


Admission  Section  2 

Accounts  Section  3 

Examination  Section  2 

Establishment  Section  1 

General  Section  2 

Mailing  Section  1 

Printing  Section  1 

PCP  Section  1 

Record  Section  1 

Watch  and  Ward  Section  J. 


li 

The  non-teaching  staff-student  ratio  works  out  to  be  100:1. 
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T.    Examination  Results 


The  pass  percentages  for  1985  for  different  courses  were  as  follows: 


These  results  are  good  as  compared  to  pass  percentages  of  regular 
students  of  the  University. 

U.   Cost*  of  Education 

The  enrollment  constantly  increased  from  6,482  to  18,520  during 
1980-81  to  1984-85.  Consequently,  cost  per  student  showed  a  decline 
from  Rs806  in  1980-81  to  Rs552  in  1984-85.  These  figures  are  at  current 
prices.  Even  then  over  the  five-year  period,  cost  per  student  has  de- 
clined by  31  per  cent.  The  income  from  fees  per  student  as  a  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  has  shown  an  increase  from  28  per  cent  in  1980-81  to  42 
per  cent  in  1984-85.  As  a  consequence,  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  the  subsidy  component  by  State  from  Rs577  per  student  in 
1980-81  to  Rs320  in  1985-86. 

The  ^istilute  has  worked  out  the  cost  of  education  per  student  in 
selected  colleges  of  Delhi  and  the  School  of  Correspondence  and 
Continuing  Education  in  1983-84.  ITie  average  cost  of  education  per 
student  in  formal  colleges  was  Rs3,187  as  against  Rs613  in  the  case  of 
School  of  Correspondence  and  Continuing  Education.^^  In  another 
study  inducted  by  the  Institute,  the  efficiency  of  the  correspondence 
mode  was  compared  with  formal  education  in  which  the  results  of  the 
final  examination  year  1977  were  compared.  It  was  found  that  the  pass 
percentage  of  students  of  regular  colleges  was  56.72  while  that  of  the 
students  of  correspondence  education  was  41.57. But  there  are  other 
factors  which  may  also  be  considered  in  these  studies.  Regular  college 
students  are  qualitatively  better  off  in  terms  of  their  performance  at  the 
previous  examinations  and  they  have  belter  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds. 


Dutt,  Ruddar,  "Cost  of  Education  per  Student  in  Selected  Colleges  of  Delhi  and  School  of 
Corrcspondencc  Courses,"  Delhi  University,  1985. 

Dutt,  Ruddar,  "Cost  and  Efficiency  of  the  Different  Techniques  of  Education  in  Delhi  University, 
Journal  of  Higher  Education^  Vo'  6,  No.  1-3,  UGC,  1980-81. 
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V.   Reviewing  Comments 

The  institute  has  highly  experienced  staff  in  correspondence  edu- 
cation. It  has  the  distinction  of  developing  very  good  courses  in  print, 
e.g.  B.A.  and  M.A.  (Hindi).  Being  a  part  of  the  university,  it  suffers 
from  a  few  administrative  problems  particularly  in  its  attempts  to 
introduce  innovative  courses  which  have  been  stifled  in  the  past.  For 
example,  their  scheme  to  introduce  a  course  in  M.A.  (English)  with 
papers  on  the  teaching  of  English  which  will  be  useful  for  in-service  and 
pre-service  English  teachers  has  not  yet  met  with  approval.  A  few  other 
courses,  too,  have  not  been  approved. 

It  is  the  only  institute  which  has  conducted  some  studies  on  cost- 
effectiveness  of  correspondence  education.  In  fact  more  intensive  stu- 
dies should  be  done  and  support  should  be  given  to  it. 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  IMPROVE  DISTANCE 
EDUCATION 

A  model  of  this  teaching-learning  system  in  a  correspondence 
course  situation  is  presented  in  Figure  2.  It  consists  of  three  principal 
components  as  depicted  in  boxes  1.1,  1.2  and  one  of  the  boxes  1.3.1, 
1.3.2,  .  .  .  1.3.4.  These  boxes  represent  the  following: 

Box  1.1:  Shows  a  set  defined  by  the  tUle  "learning  material".  It 
consists  of  correspondence  Icons,  self-feedback  questions,  assign- 
ments, notes,  books,  etc. 

Box  1.2:  Shows  a  set  of  human  resources  labelled  **tutor".  It 
consists  of  content  specialist,  lesson  writers,  evaluators,  laboratory 
attendants  and  tutors. 

Box  1.3.]  .  .  .  1.3.4:  They  represent  a  set  of  learners.  One  of  them 
is  represented  by  box  1.3.1. 

The  learning  occurs  by  the  interactional  events  mentioned  below: 

(i)  Learner  studies  at  home  with  lessons,  workbooks,  feedback 
questions  and  assignments  returned  by  tutors  with  remarks 
and  improves  his  learning. 

(ii)  Learners  and  tutors  meet  at  a  contact  program  center  or  a 
laboratory. 

Since  communication  technologies  like  radio  and  TV  are  not  being 
used  for  the  present  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  they  have  been 
omitted  from  the  discussion  for  the  present. 
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An  instructional  system  has  three  subsystems:  (i)  Planning  and  Management,  (ii)  Administrative  subsystem; 
and  (iii)  Academic  subsystem.  The  functions  of  the  three  subsystems      shown  in  Fig.  1. 

FIG.  1:   Functions  of  Three  Systems  of  Distance  Education 
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Teaching' Learning  Process 

Teaching-learning  processes  are  the  interactions  of  the  learner  with  the  learning  mt  terials  and  the  live  tutors. 
These  interactional  events  produce  learning  in  a  learner.  These  processes  form  the  d'^livery  system  which  is  the 
most  crucial  subsystem. 
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The  model  in  Figure  2  depicts  teaching-learning  processes  in  both 
the  situations  mentioned  above.  In  case  number  (i)  the  learner  interacts 
with  the  lessons  at  a  certain  point  of  time  and  the  tutor  evaluates  and 
provides  feedback  far  removed  in  space  and  time.  In  case  number 
(ii)  the  teaching-learning  process  is  taking  place  at  a  particular  time  and 
space. 

Our  endeavor  is  to  make  the  system  objective-based  as  far  as 
possible.  This  may  be  done  as  follows  and  as  depicted  in  Figure  3. 

1.  Specification  of  Instructional  Objectives: 

These  are  statements  of  instructional  outcomes  in  terms  of 
measurable  learner  capabilities.  They  determine  the  kind  of 
learning  materials  and  evaluation  instruments  to  be  developed. 

2.  Development  of  Evaluation  Instruments: 

Evaluation  procedures  should  be  developed  along  with  in- 
structional objectives.  Thereafter  test  items  and  testing  situa- 
tions to  obtain  evidence  as  to  how  much  of  intended  capabilities 
have  been  acquired  by  a  learner.  It  is  useful  to  develop  a  bank 
of  test  items  and  testing  situations.  They  will  form  the  basis  of 
two  subsystems,  namely,  '  i^ormative  Evaluation"  and  "Sum- 
mative  Evaluation"  systems.  Formative  Evaluation  is  resorted 
to  throughout  the  course  when  the  learner  is  going  through 
training. 

A  model  of  an  objective-based  teaching-learning  process 
showing  the  interrelationship  between  Formative  and  Summa- 
tive  Evaluation  systems  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Through  this  system  all  the  three  essentials  viz.  (a)  objec- 
tives, (b)  teaching,  learning  processes  variables  and  (c)  output 
variables  are  specified. 

3.  Development,  Tryout  and  Validation  of  Learning  Materials: 

Learning  materials  like  lessons,  assignments  and  textbooks 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  system.  They  present  content,  elicit 
responses  and  provide  feedback.  Such  materials  are  developed 
in  different  formats  and  according  to  different  methods.  The 
methods  and  materials  should  be  such  that  they  maximize  the 
rate  of  acquisition  and  retention  of  learning.  These  materials 
should  be  tried  out  and  validated  in  three  stages,  namely, 
(a)  individual  testing,  (b)  group  testing,  and  (c)  field  testing, 

A.   Improving  the  Systems 

Evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  systems  approach.  This  re- 
quires checking  the  amount  and  quality  of  output;  checking  the  contri- 
butions of  the  subsystems  in  the  total  process  of  education  with  a  view  to 


Fig.  2:  TEACHING-LEARNING  PROCESS  MODEL 


Fig.  3:  OBJECTIVE*  BASED  TEACHING-LEARNING  PROCESS  SYSTEM 
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making  improvements  and  to  effect  changes  in  the  subsystems.  The 
following  example  in  this  conte^xt  is  pertinent. 

Students  of  Patrachar  Vidyalaya,  Delhi  are  required  to  submit 
assignments  immediately  after  they  complete  their  unit.  As  immediate 
feedback  helps  in  learning,  it  is  important  that  students  should  receive 
back  the  response  sheets  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  submit  them.  In 
the  study  conducted  by  Jagdish  Singh  (1983),^^  it  was  found  that  39  per 
cent  of  the  students  of  Class  IX  and  25  per  cent  of  the  students  of  Class  XI 
received  back  the  response  sheets  two  months  or  more  after  their 
submission.  The  Vidyalaya  office  explained  that  response  sheets  are  sent 
to  outside  evaluators  who  must  return  them  within  ten  days.  But 
at  times  this  practice  takes  longer.  This  situation  calls  for  a  system 
analysis  approach.  What  is  the  minimum  lime  required,  by  which 
internal  course  faculty  can  return  the  response  sheets  and  what  is  the 
minimum  time  taken  when  external  evaluators  are  appointed?  What  is 
the  effect  on  the  learning  outcomes  and  which  procedure  will  be  eco- 
nomical? The  systems  approach  helps  to  locate  linkages  of  subsystems 
v^'th  the  output  and  helps  one  to  think  of  alternatives  for  adoption. 
Another  example  is  given  below  for  further  clarification. 

The  Institute  of  Cuttack  in  1981  had  two  section  officers  and  14 
clerical  staff  to  run  the  Institute.  They  appointed  external  lesson  writers, 
tutors  and  evaluators.  The  academic  wing  is  absent.  The  Institute  of 
Delhi  (Patrachar  Vidyalaya)  had,  in  1980, 24  members  of  academic  staff 
comprising  post-graduate  and  graduate  teachers,  36  ministerial  and 
Class  IV  staff.  The  lessons  in  each  subject  were  written  by  the  academic 
staff. 

The  work  in  respect  of  (a)  production  of  draft  lessons,  (b)  printing 
of  lessons  and  (c)  use  of  lessons  in  the  correspondence  courses  of  these 
institutes  may  be  analyzed  and  compared.  The  effectiveness  of  these  two 
systems  may  be  investigated  by  tlie  systems  approach  and  desirable 
changes  in  these  institutes  and  others  may  be  brought  about. 

It  may  be  noted  that  all  the  institutions  have  the  following  type  of 
tea:hing-Jearning  processes: 

(i)  Correspondence  lessons  with  some  sort  of  self  feedback 

(ii)  Assignments 

(iii)  Contact  programs 

An  attempt  may  be  made  to  assess  the  contributions  of  each  or 
these  processes  to  the  total  output  through  s>stem  anal>sis  and  improve- 
ments may  be  suggested. 


Singh.  Jagdish,  A  Study  of  the  Correspondent  g  Educatton  Pruf*ramme  uf  the  Board  of  Secondary 
EdttCQtion.  Rajasthan.  Ajamcr.  CIETT.  New  Delhi.  1982. 
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There  are  a  few  institutes  who  are  utilizing  radio,  library  services 
and  learning  centers.  The  teaching-learning  processes  in  these  institutes 
likewise  may  be  investigated  to  assess  their  role  in  the  total  effectiveness 
of  the  institute. 

It  is  also  useful  to  assess  the  contributions  of  each  of  the  processes 
costwise.  One  advantage  of  the  correspondence  education  mode  is  that 
per  capita  cost  decreases  with  the  increase  in  enrollment  at  a  faster  rate 
as  compared  to  the  formal  system.  But  the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of 
each  of  the  sub-processes  mentioned  above  needs  to  be  investigated. 

The  Distance  Education  System 

A  system  operates  through  its  components  which  supplement  and 
complement  the  operations  of  one  another.  The  distance  education 
institutes  under  discussion  may  be  conceived  to  have  the  following 
system; 

1.  Planning  and  Management 

2.  Administrative 

3.  Academic 

4.  Delivery  System  (Teaching  Learning  Process) 

Learning  Materials 
Tuiors  (Human  resources) 
Learners 

Formative  Evaluation 

5.  Evaluation  (Summative) 

A  layout  of  the  Distance  Education  System  is  given  in  Figure  4. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  should  be  an  internal  consistency  within 
a  system.  This  means  that  the  output  of  a  subsystem  feeding  the  other 
subsystems  should  be  adequate  and  timely.  The  subsystems  1,  2,  and  3 
should  serve  the  subsystem  4  in  appropriate  quantity  and  quality.  The 
Delivery  system  and  the  Evaluation  system  should  also  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  quantities  of  parallel  test  items  and  evaluation  strategies. 
After  the  subsystem  Formal  evaluation,  there  is  a  decision  box  indicat- 
ing that  if  the  output  (learning  outcomes  of  the  learner)  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  learner  should  be  provided  further  training  to  suit  his 
requirements.  If  the  learning  outcomes  are  satisfactory,  he  is  fit  to  sit  for 
the  Board's  or  the  University's  examination.  There  is  a  decision  box 
after  Summative  Evaluition  also.  This  implies  that  if  the  output  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  learner  should  receive  remedial  training.  If  the  output 
is  satisfactory,  the  learner  is  declared  to  have  passed. 
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Fig.  4:  DISTANCE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 
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C«  Systems  Approach  at  Macro  Level 

The  effectiveness  of  an  institute  with  reference  to  a  given  set  of 
learners,  courses,  and  human  and  material  resources  has  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Here  the  unit  of  analysis  was  the  Insti- 
tute. It  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  its  important  components.  The  Institute 
itself  is  a  subsystem  of  the  collection  of  institutes  in  a  state  and  in  the 
whole  country.  They  collectively  form  a  subsystem  of  the  total  Indian 
education  system.  As  explained  earlier  the  distance  education  3^stem 
at  school  level  is  producing  only  0.31  per  cent  of  the  total  outturn  of 
students  at  classes  X  and  XII  in  the  country.  This  means  one  out  of  310 
persons  is  a  dropout  from  a  conespondence  institute.  At  the  tertiary  level ,  the 
distance  education  system  is  producing  5  per  cent  undergraduates, 
graduates  and  post-graduates  as  against  95  per  cent  being  produced  by 
the  formal  education  system.  Our  aim  is  to  expand  distance  education  in 
such  a  way  that  it  contributes  optimally  to  the  total  output  of  the  Indian 
education  system.  The  present  distance  education  system  has  not  at- 
tracted working  adults,  women  and  persons  of  disadvantaged  communi- 
ties as  much  as  expected.  Some  tangible  measures  need  to  be  taken  in 
this  respect. 

The  goals  of  education  have  been  spelled  out  in  the  New  Education 
Policy  (1986).  There  will  be  a  common  core  curriculum  of  the  classes 
10+2-f  3  with  other  components  that  are  flexible.  The  common  curricu- 
lum may  be  analyzed  and  transformed  into  correspondence  course 
packages  by  the  joint  efforts  of  concerned  institutes  on  a  cooperative 
basis  and  utilized  in  respective  institutes.  This  will  improve  the  quality 
as  well  as  decrease  the  cost. 

There  is  no  linkage  between  the  school  education  and  higher 
education.  Even  within  '.le  same  state,  the  courses  are  developed  and 
implemented  at  different  levels  independent  of  each  other.  The  Open 
School,  Delhi  and  Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University  are  poten- 
tial innovative  institutes  functioning  directly  under  the  Department  of 
Education,  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development.  They  may 
function  in  close  cooperation  with  each  other. 

It  will  be  useful  for  them  to  establish  linkages  with  the  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  the  assessment  and  forecasting  of  manpower  needs  of 
the  country.  The  Institute  of  Applied  Manpower  or  the  Manpower, 
Labour  and  Employment  Division  of  the  Planning  Commission  may 
undertake  comprehensive  studies  on  an  all  India  basis  to  identify  and 
quantify  shortage  categories  of  skills  in  the  country  and  to  sugg^^st 
appropriate  short  and  long  term  manpower  strategies  on  the  basis  of 
which  relevance-based  curricula  for  distance  education  may  I  planned 
and  implemented  in  collaboration  with  organizations  in  health,  industry 
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and  agriculture  so  that  the  output  is  not  turned  inio  unemployed  adults. 

One  area  of  education  that  may  be  allocated  to  distance  education 
is  the  in-service  teacher  training  at  all  levels.  In  the  New  Education 
Policy,  the  thrust  in  elementary  education  v^ih  be  to  achieve  universal 
enrollment  and  retention  of  children  up  to  14  years  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education.  One  way  to  achieve  this  is  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
teachers  particularly  those  teaching  in  single-teacher  primary  schools 
facing  the  problems  of  multiple  class  teaching. 

It  has  been  decided  that  vocational  education  will  be  a  distinct 
stream,  intended  to  prepare  students  for  identified  occupations.  The 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  not  trained  to  perform  these  func- 
tions. They  will  have  to  be  systematically  located  and  provided  training. 
Since  they  live  in  different  areas  and  since  they  have  to  be  trained  while 
they  remain  on  job,  correspondence  courses  may  be  designed  and 
implemented  for  them. 

At  present  only  2  per  cent  of  higher  secondary  students  join 
vocational  courses.  It  is  proposed  that  vocational  courses  cover  10  per 
cent  of  higher  secondary  students  by  1990  and  25  per  cent  by  1995.  The 
correspondence  courses  may  be  designed  to  fulfill  this  aim  as  far  as 
possible.  Suitable  vocational  courses  may  be  designed  by  using  the 
facilities  in  vocational  schools  and  industrial  training  schools  for 
practicals. 

By  now  the  country  has  long  experience  of  conducting  correspon- 
dence courses.  It  has  sufficient  expertise  at  school  and  college  levels 
particularly  in  the  following  areas  of  work: 

(i)  Correspondence  course  lesson  development  in  different  for- 
mats and  styles  appropriate  to  content  and  lessons. 

(ii)  Methods  of  conducting  PCPs  and  running  study  centers, 
resource  centers  and  libraries. 

(iii)  Innovative  practices  in  distance  education  like  developing 
student  records,  maintaining  schedules,  providing  feedback, 
giving  advisory  and  counselling  se. vices,  analyzing  progress 
reports. 

(iv)  Development  of  training  manuals,  books  and  conducting 
research  studies  for  guidance  of  distance  educators. 

The  above-mentioned  work  has  been  done  by  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions independent  of  one  another.  An  inventory  of  experts  and  institu- 
tions may  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  which  regular  seminars, 
conferences  and  tiaining  courses  should  be  organized  to  share  the 
experiences  and  adopt  tried  out  methods,  procedures  and  techniques. 
More  experienced  experts  may  be  involved  in  developing  distance 
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education  course  packages  for  training  tutors,  evaluators  and  other 
functionaries  in  the  ever-expanding  distance  education  system. 

The  New  Education  Policy  envisages  the  use  of  correspondence 
education  mode  for  adult  education.  The  demand  in  this  respect  needs 
to  be  assessed  and  distance  education  planned  accordingly.  Only  four 
institutes  use  radio  lessons  and  audiotapes  at  learning  centres.  The 
Open  University  Andhra  Pradesh  also  uses  videotapes.  But  by  and  large 
media  technology  has  not  proliferated  in  the  distance  education  system. 

Radio  and  television  in  the  country  have  developed  in  two  ways, 
one  v/ay  has  been  in  the  form  of  terrestrial  services  which  are  constantly 
being  expanded  since  independence  in  the  case  of  radio  and  since  1959 
in  the  case  of  television.  The  other  way  has  been  the  developments  since 
the  advent  of  INSAT  IB  which  will  be  followed  by  INSAT IC.  The  role 
of  INSAT  in  education  has  assumed  greater  importance  because  of  its 
superior  hardware  capabilities.  Firstly,  the  INSAT  service  is  insensitive 
to  distance,  e.g.  remote  locations  are  not  cost  disadvantage.  Secondly, 
extensions  like  radio  and  other  communication  links  may  be  added  to 
ground  stations  providing  flexibilities  difficult  in  terrestrial  system^^ 
(Parker  and  Lusignan,  1977).  Thirdly,  it  is  recognized  that  satellite 
systems  are  by  and  large  more  reliable  than  terrestrial  links,  reducing 
remote  maintenance  problem  and  operation  cost'*^  (Rice  and  Paiker, 
1979). 

Most  of  the  institutes  of  distance  education  are  not  yet  developed  to 
utilize  fully  the  Radio  and  T.V.  services  because  the  enroUment  in  differ- 
ent courses  is  not  very  large.  Hence  it  is  advisable  that  they  begin 
preparing  and  using  audiotapes  and  videotapes  to  be  used  in  learning 
center.;.  This  stock  of  audiovisual  materials  can  later  on  be  used  through 
radio  and  TV.  In  the  program  of  mass  media  development  through 
INSAT  IC,  a  provision  for  separate  education  channel  has  already  been 
envisaged  and  spade  work  to  utilize  these  channels  should  begin  imme- 
diately. 

Several  institutes  have  already  conceived  projects  for  development 
and  utilization  of  appropriate  technologies  like  mass  media  and  audio- 
visuJ  aids  in  a  systematic  manner  and  undertaken  research  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  materials  and  program  as  priority.  They  may  be  supported 
through  coordinating  institutes  like  Open  School  and  IGNOU. 

A  few  distance  education  institutes  make  use  of  libraries  but  audio 
visual  facilities  ranging  from  charts,  slides,  tape  slides,  audiotape, 
videotapes  to  computers  are  considered  to  be  separate  entities  and 


Parker,  E.B.  and  Lusignan,  (Technical  and  Economic  Considerations  m  Planning  Radio  Services," 
in  Radio  for  Education  and  Development,  Vol.  11,  Washington,  D.C.,  World  Bank,  1077. 
Rice,  Ronald  E.  and  Parker,  Edwin  B.,  "Telecommunications  Alternatives  for  Developing 
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luxury  items.  In  fact  they  should  be  an  integral  part  of  distance  edu- 
cation systems.  A  general  lack  of  strategy  and  awareness  of  their  use 
with  the  constraints  of  finance  and  staff  have  made  their  use  non- 
operable. 

There  is  thus  a  need  to  develop  at  least  model  resource  centers,  one 
at  the  school  level  and  the  other  at  the  college  level.  One  may  be  at  the 
Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University  and  the  other  at  the  Open 
School,  Delhi  which  will  offer  a  unified  collection  of  both  print  and 
non-print  instructional  resources  and  the  machines  and  equipment 
needed  to  utilize  instructional  resources  and  specialized  environments 
that  complement  personal  contact  program,  by  providing  additional 
small  medium  group  and  individualized  study  environments.  The  ma- 
terials will  be  collected  from  within  India  and  abroad.  At  the  Indira 
Gandhi  National  Open  University,  this  model  center  may  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Communications  Division  and  at  the  Open  School,  that  of 
the  Library  &  Documentation  Cell. 

A  new  phase  of  liberalizing  the  educational  opportunities  has  been 
ushered  in  by  setting  up  the  Indira  Gandhi  National  Open  University  to 
encourage  the  Open  University  and  distance  education  systems  in  the 
country  and  coordinate  in  determining  the  standards  in  such  systems. 
Two  innovative  institutions  —  the  Open  School,  Delhi  and  the  Open 
University,  Andhra  Prade?h  have  already  experimented  with  develop- 
ment, implementation  and  evaluation  of  relevance-based  flexible  curric- 
ulum at  school  and  college  levels.  A  chain  of  state  open  universities  are 
also  being  established.  The  systenls  analysis  for  improving  distance 
education  in  respective  states  should  be  the  ongoing  activity  of  these 
organizations. 
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ESTIMATED  POPULATION  OF  INDU  IN  1986 

(ICOO) 


SI. 

Age  Group 

No. 

Years 

Female 

Male 

Total 

1. 

5-9 

44,861 

47,168 

92,030 

2. 

10-14 

44,174 

46,900 

91,081 

3. 

15-19 

39,078 

42,946 

82,024 

4. 

20-24 

32,689 

35,945 

68,635 

5. 

25-44 

92,556 

97,202 

189,759 

6. 

44  &  above 

63,450 

68,490 

131,940 

7. 

All  age 

groups 

366,798 

391,359 

758,158 

Source:  Population  Projections  for  India  1981-2000,  Registrar  General  of  India 
(1984). 
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The  States  ate - 

ANOHRA PRADESH 

ASSAM 

BIHAR 

GUJARAT 

HARYANA 

HIMACHAL  PRADESH 

JAMMU  AND  KASHMIR 

KERALA 

KARNATAKA 

MADHYA PRADESH 

TAMIL  NADU 

MAHARASHTRA 

NAGALAND 

ORISSA 

PUNJAB 

RAJASTHAN 

UTTAR  PRADESH 

WEST  BENGAL 

MANIPUR 

MEGHALAYA 

ARUNACHAL  PRADESH 

SIKKIM 

MIZORAM 

T*it  Unton  Territortes  are. 

ANDAMAN  di  NIC06AR  ISLANDS 

CHANDIGARH 

DADRA  &  NAGAR  HAV6LI 

DELHI 

GOA,OAMAN  &  DIU 
LACCADIVE,  MINICOY  & 

AMINDIVI  ISLANDS 
PONOICHERRY 
TRIPURA 


INDIA  IS  A  UNION  OF  AUTONOMOUS 
STATES  AND  UNION  TERRITORIES 
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PRIMARY  AND  SECOI'DARY  SCHOOLS  IN  SEPTEMBER  1983, 
ENROLLMENTS  AND  TEACHERS* 


Enrollment  ('OOP)       Teachers  ('OOP)       %  of 
SL  Trained 
No.     Schools     Number  Boys   Girls  Total  Male  Female  Total  Teachers 


1.  LowerPrimary  509,143  49,322  31,775  81,097  1,047    369    1,416    88  2 
(Classes  I-V) 

2.  UpperPrimary  126,345  16,500  8,500  25,000     603    276      879  90.6 
(Classes 

VI-VIII) 

3.  Secondary        44,951  11,097  6,447  17,544    414    188      602  88.6 
Schools 

(Classes  IX -X) 

'  Studies  in  Educational  Statistics  No.  1  -  1985,  Ministry  of  Education, 
P!anning,  Monitoring  and  Statistics  Division,  New  Delhi  (1985). 
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INSTITUTIONS  AND  ENROLLMENTS  IN  GENERAL 
EDUCATION  IN  CLASSES  XI-XH  AND  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  OF  THE  SAME  LEVEL 


SL 
No. 

Institutions 

NMmber 

Enrollment 
(*000) 

1. 

*Senior  Secondary 

10,284 

3,127 

Schools 

Classes  XI-XII 

2. 

** Vocational  Schools 

1,349 

45 

Classes  XI-XII 

3. 

***Polytechnics 

328 

47 

Classes 

*    As  in  September  1983,  in  Studies  in  Educational  Statistics  No.  1-1985, 
Ministry  of  Education,  Planning,  Monitoring  and  Statistics,  pp.22-23. 
**    As  in  1981  in  Status  of  Vocational  Education  at  Higher  Secoi  dary  Stage 

and  Direction  for  Future  Planning,  NCERT  (1986). 
***    As  in  1979,  in  A  Handbook  of  Educational  and  Allied  Statistics, 
Ministry  of  Education,  1983,  /).  779. 
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STUDENTS  ENROLLMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  1983-84 


Courses  of 
Study 


Enrollment  of 
Students 


Number  of 
Colleges 


1.  Arts 

2.  Science 

3.  Commerce 

4.  Education 

5.  Engineering/ 
Technology 

6.  Medicine 


7.  Agriculture 

8.  Veterinary 

9.  Law 
10.  Others 


*This  excludes 
junior  colleges  & 
diploma/certificate 
colleges 

1,313,154 
664,601 
753,485 
74,009 
157,732 

121,388 


42,231 
9,306 
201,004 
22,613 


4,041 

391 
191 

286 


58 
28 
186 
55 


(include 

pharmacy, 

nursing, 

dental, 

homeopathy; 


Total 


3,359,323 


5,246 


Source:  University  Grants  Commission,  Report  for  the  year  1983-84. 
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Formal 

Primary  Upper  Primary 


Classes 


Learning  Center 


Learning  Center 


Secondary 


Industrial 


Open  School 


Senior  Secondary 
School 


Vocational  School 


Industrial  Training 
Institute 


Polytechnici 


Age 


PG 

M  Phil  Pb.O 

Undergraduate  6  Ed 


P  Teacher  Tr2ining 


B.E  /B.Tech.  M.  Tech, 


MBBS 


MD/MS 


Agriculture 

Law 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 


13 


15 


16 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

7S 
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A  BRIEF  NOTE  ON  THE  INDIRA  GANDHI 
NATIONAL  OPEN  UNIVERSITY 

The  Indian  Parliament  passed  on  act  in  1985  to  establish  a  National 
Open  University  for  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  Open  University 
and  Distance  Education  systems  in  the  educational  pattern  of  the 
country  and  for  coordination  and  determination  of  standards  in  such 
systems.  The  objects  of  the  University  are: 

(i)  to  advance  and  disseminate  knowledge  by  a  diversity  of 
means  including  communication  technology; 

(ii)  to  provide  opportunities  for  higher  education  to  a  larger 
segment  of  the  population; 

(iii)  to  promote  the  educational  well-being  of  the  community 
generally; 

(iv)  to  encourage  the  Open  University  and  Distance  Education 
systems  in  the  educational  pattern  of  the  country;  and 

(v)  to  coordinate  and  determine  the  standards  in  such  systems. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  University  shall  undertake  activities  in 
the  following  major  fields  with  due  regard  to  the  objectives  stated 
above: 

(a)  Strengthen  and  diversify  the  degree,  certificate  and  diploma 
courses  related  to  the  needs  of  employment  and  necessary  for 
building  the  economy  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  its  natural 
and  human  resources; 

(b)  Provide  access  to  higher  education  for  larger  segments  of 
population  and  in  particular  the  disadvantaged  groups  who 
wish  to  upgrade  or  acquire  knowledge  through  studies  in  vari- 
ous fields; 

(c)  Promote  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  a  rapidly  developing  and 
changing  society  and  to  continually  offer  opportunities  for 
upgrading  knowledge,  training  and  skills  in  the  context  of 
innovations,  research  and  discovery  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavors; 

(d)  Provide  an  innovative  system  of  university  level  education. 
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flexible  and  open  in  regard  to  methods  and  pace  of  learning, 
combination  of  courses,  eligibility  standards,  examinations  and 
operation  of  program  with  a  view  to  promote  learning  and 
excellence  in  field  of  knowledge; 

(e)  To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  educational  system  in 
India  by  providing  a  non-formal  channel  complementar  to  the 
former  system; 

(f)  Provide  education  and  training  to  the  various  arts,  crafts  and 
skills  of  the  country,  raising  their  quality  and  improving  their 
availability  to  the  people; 

(g)  Provide  or  arrange  training  of  teachers  required  for  such  activi- 
ties; 

(h)  Provide  suitable  post-graduate  courses  of  study  and  promote 
research;  and 

(i)  Promote  national  integration  and  the  integrated  development  of 
human  personality  through  its  policies  and  programmes. 

These  objectives  are  sought  to  be  fulfilled  through  a  diversity  of 
means  of  distance  and  continuing  education  and  function  in  cooperation 
with  the  existing  universities  and  make  full  use  of  latest  scientific 
knowledge  and  new  educational  technology  to  offer  a  high  quality  of 
education  which  matches  the  needs  of  contemporary  society. 

In  bri'^f,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  University  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  required  to  promote  Open  University  and  Distance  Education 
systems  and  for  the  determination  of  standards  of  teaching,  evaluation 
and  research  in  such  systems  and  Tor  the  purpose  of  performing  this 
function,  the  University  shall  have  such  powers,  including  the  powers  to 
allocate  and  disburse  grants  to  colleges  or  any  oth'^r  university  or 
institution  of  higher  learning  as  may  be  specified  by  its  status. 

Jur  'liction  -  It  shall  extend  to  the  whole  of  India.  It  will  be  open  to 
this  University  (a)  to  establish  and  maintain  regional  centers  and  study 
centers;  (b)  to  provide  for  preparation  of  instructional  materials  includ- 
ing films,  cassettes,  video-cassettes  and  other  software;  c)  to  recognise 
examinations  of,  or  periods  of  study  (whether  in  full  or  part)  at  other 
univereities/institutions  of  higher  learning  as  equivalent  to  examinations 
or  periods  of  study  college  or  a  Regional  Center;  and  e)  to  admit  to  its 
privileges  any  college  in  or  outside  India. 

The  Univ  :rsity  has  already  started  functioning  from  its  main  offices 
located  at  Jai  Mai  Singh  Road  and  Hauz  areas  of  New  Delhi,  lis  main 
campus  would  come  up  at  Maidan  Garhi.  With  the  appointment  of 
Vice-chancellor,  Pro-V^ce-Chancellor,  Consultants  and  some  academic 
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faculty,  some  staff  are  already  in  position  and  other  recruitments  are 
underway. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  are: 

(i)  The  Board  of  Management; 

(ii)  The  Academic  Council; 

(iii)  The  Planning  Board; 

(iv)  ..Tie  Board  of  Recognition; 

(v)  The  School  of  Studies; 

(vi)  The  Finance  Committee;  and 

(vii)  Such  other  authorities  as  may  be  declared  by  the  statutes  to 
be  the  authorities  of  the  University. 

The  University  after  the  initial  work  proposes  to  introduce  courses 
in  the  following  discipHnes: 

(a)  Management 

(b)  Distance  Teaching 

(c)  Rural  Development 

(d)  Computer  Sciences 
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PARTICULARS  O?  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
DISTANCE  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA 
1986 

Postal  Correspondence  Duration       Eligibility  Academic 

Address  Courses  Session 


.  Director,  Institute  of  BA/BCom  Part  I 
Correspondence        BA/BCom  Part  II 
Courses  in  Continuing 
Education,  Univ.  of 
Allahabad  211002 


2  yrs.        Prc*Univ/Inter  or  June/July 
an  equivalent  exam. 


2.  EIreetor  School  of 
Correspondence 
Courses,  Andhra 
University,  Waltair, 
Visakhapatnam* 
530003 


BA/ECom  (Open 
Univ  Scheme 


3  yrs.        BA/BCom  Course 
under  Liberalised 
Admission  Scheme 
is  offered  to  those 
who  do  not  have 
previous  academic 
qualifications. 
Candidates  should 
beat  least  20  years 
of  age  on  July  1  of 
the  year  of 
admission  is  made 
on  the  basis  of 
entrance  test. 

MA  Econ,  Eng  2  yrs,  BAEcon/Rural  July/Aug 
Pub  Adm.  Econ  or  BL  or 

BL  or  BGL  degree 
M  Com  2  yrs,        BCom  degree  or  -do- 

equivalent 

BEd  14  months  In-service  graduate  Dec/Jan 

Teachers  of  Andhra 
Pradesh  with  2 
years  experience 

BEd  14  months  BEd  degree  holders  Dec/Jan 

with  5  years 
teaching  experience 
in  High 

School/College  in 
Andhra  Pradesh. 
Preference  is  given 
to  those  who  are 
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3.  Registrar  Andhra 
Pradesh  University 
6-3-645, 
Somajiguda 
Hyderabad-500004 


BA/BCom 


3  yrs. 


BSC 


3  yrs. 


and  other 
Diploir.as 

.  Direetor,  Directorate  Foundation  2  yrs 

of  Correspondence  Course 
Courses  &  Continuing 
Educ?«ion,  BA/BLitt.  (Tamil) 

Annamalai  Univ.       BCom  3  yrs. 

Annamalainagar- 

608002  2  yrs. 

MA  in  Econ, 


working  in  colleges 
of  Andhra  Univ. 
Weightage  is  given 
to  candidates 
possessing 
postgraduate 
qualification. 
Reservation  for 
SaST/Backward 
Classes  as  per  rules 
If  you  are  at  least 
20  years 

of  age  on  June  1, 
you  are  eligible  for 
admission.  If  you 
passed  the 
Eligibility  Test 
eondueted  or  Inter 
Exam  or  its 
equivalent,  you  are 
eligible  for 
admission. 
A  pass  in  the 
Inter(Sc)  or 
equivalent  exam 
and  must  hive 
reached  the  age  of 
20  years  on  June  1 
of  the  year  of 
admission 


lO-ycar  SSLC  exam  As  per 
or  equivalent  or  advertise* 
exam 


Higher  Secondary 
(12-years)  or 
equivalent 

BA/BSc  degree 


ment  in  the 
Newspapers. 
(Generally  it 
is  in 

June/July) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORKING  OF  INSTITUTES  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE  EDUCATION  AT  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

A.  Board  of  Secondary  Education,  M.P.  Bhopal 

The  Board  started  correspondence  education  in  1965.  Ii  is  impart- 
ing instruction  in  14  subjects  in  Arts,  6  in  Science  and  7  in  Commerce. 
The  courses  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  Class  XII  of  10+2 
scheme  of  education.  The  media  of  instruction  are  English  and  Hindi. 
Each  subject  is  divided  into  16  units  of  2  or  3  lessons.  The  writing  is 
done  by  regular  full-time  tutorial  staff.  Some  lessons  arc  also  prepared 
on  the  self-instruction  style. 

The  lessons  with  odd  numbers  (1,  3,  5,  etc.,  contain  assignments 
which  the  student  should  do  and  return  to  the  Board.  The  lessons  with 
even  numbers  contain  self-check  questions.  The  assignments  sent  by  the 
students  arc  corrected  at  the  Board  and  a  record  is  kept  on  the  student's 
achievement. 

The  science  students  are  provided  facilities  to  undertake  practical 
work  at  some  selected  laboratories.  A  separate  fee  of  Rs  15  per  subject 
is  charged.  The  tutor  is  also  available  for  guiding  students  al  the  place  of 
practical  work. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  the  Head  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  is  the  Chief  Executive.  The  institute  has  two  wings:  an  Admin- 
istrative Wing,  which  is  headed  by  a  Registrar,  and  an  Academic  Wing, 
which  is  headed  by  a  Deputy  Director.  The  Registrar  is  assisted  by  one 
Assistant  Registrar  and  a  few  Section  Officers  and  Office  Staff.  <  e 
Section  Officer  is  in-charge  of  3,000  students.  The  Deputy  Director  .s 
assisted  by  senior  and  junior  tutors  in  different  subjects,  one  Cartogra- 
pher and  one  Graphic  Artist. 

Students  enrolling  com.^  from  all  parts  of  India.  Foreign  students 
residing  in  India  also  join  these  courses.  The  number  of  students  every 
year  is  about  15,000.  During  1980-81  enrollment  was  as  high  as  21,368. 
During  1984-85  the  enrollment  was  17,027.  It  is  reported  that  the  results 
of  the  students  compare  well  with  those  of  regular  students.  The  pass 
percentage  in  1985  was  4i  per  cent  in  Arts,  19  per  cent  in  Science  and  45 
per  cent  in  Commerce. 
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B.  Patrachar  Vidyalaya,  Delhi 

The  Directorate  of  Education,  De^hi,  set  up  the  Vidyalaya  in  1968 
for  providing  facilities  to  dropouts,  housewives,  in-service  personnel 
and  those  who  could  not  get  regular  schooling  for  some  reason.  The 
admission  is  open  to  all  those  residing  in  India  irrespective  of  age,  sex  or 
nationality.  The  fees  are  Rs  150  per  annum.  The  fees  for  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  students  are  Rs  50  per  annum. 

The  Vidyalaya  prepares  students  who  have  passed  Classes  VIII  & 
IX  and  X  &  XI,  respectively,  for  the  Secondary  Examination  (Class  X) 
and  Senior  Secondary  Examination  (Class  XII).  The  Vidyalaya  gives 
instruction  in  26  subjects  covering  Languages,  Commerce,  Sciences  and 
Social  Sciences. 

Correspondence  lessons  are  written  by  experts.  They  contain  exer- 
cises and  assignments.  The  students  are  requiied  to  solve  the  questions 
in  the  assignments  and  their  response  sheets  are  checked,  corrected  and 
evaluated  by  the  faculty  as  well  as  outside  evaluators.  They  are  returned 
to  the  students  with  suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  medium  of  instruction  is  Hindi  only  except  in  case  of  lan- 
guages. However,  a  student  can  send  his  response  sheet  in  English  also. 
In  science  subjects  for  Classes  XI  and  XII  the  medium  is  English. 

The  lessons  are  sent  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

1.  First  Set  -  with  Admission  Slip  in  May 

2.  Second  Set  -  September 

3.  Third  Set  -  November 

Promotion  of  students  from  Classes  IX  and  XI  to  the  next  class  is 
done  on  the  basis  of  their  performance  in  the  response  sheets.  Those 
who  fail  to  send  at  least  60%  response  sheets  in  each  subject  are  liable  to 
be  detained  in  their  respective  Classes.  Students  of  classes  X  and  XI  are 
also  advised  to  send  ^heir  response  sheets  regularly.  The  Vidyalaya  also 
arranges  remedial  cld&aes  for  students  taking  Boards  examination  some- 
times in  January  and/or  February. 

There  are  separate  departments  of  English,  Hindi,  Sanskrit,  Urdu, 
History,  Political  Science,  Geography,  Commerce,  Accountancy  and 
Insurance,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Sociology,  Science  and  Regional 
Languages.  In  each  department  senior  teachers  are  the  members  of 
faculty.  There  is  a  Deputy  Director  of  Education  who  is  the  Principal  as 
well  as  the  Research  Officer.  There  are  two  Vice-Principals  and  one 
Librarian.  The  Administrative  Wing  consists  of  a  Superintendent,  Head 
Clerk,  etc. 
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The  enrollment  during  1985-86  is  15,823,  the  break-up  being  as 
follows: 

Classes         Male  Female 
IX-X  2,836  2,6^7 

XI-XII  7,257  3,193 

Total 


C.  Board  of  Secondary  Education,  Rajasthan,  Ajmer 

The  Board  started  Correspondence  Course  in  1978  for  private 
students  at  the  Higher  Secondary  Examination.  It  is  a  one-year  course. 
It  offers  teaching  in  English,  Hindi,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics 
and  Biology,  Advance  Hindi,  Civics,  Economics,  History,  Bookkeep- 
ing, Accountancy,  Banking  and  Commercial  Geography.  The  medium 
of  instruction  is  Hindi. 

The  Board  contracts  writers  to  write  correspondence  lessons.  They 
are  reviewed  and  then  published.  A  typical  lesson  has  two  parts,  the 
"reading"  and  the  "assignment"  part.  "Assignments"  arc  of  two  kind^: 
those  which  are  corrected  by  the  student  himself  and  those  which  are 
sent  tc  the  Board  for  assessment.  The  Board  contracts  evaluators  who 
evaluate  the  written  assignments  (called  student  response  sheets).  They 
are  then  sent  to  the  student  by  the  Board  Office. 

The  contact  session  was  first  started  in  1974-75  on  an  experimental 
basis.  In  years  1974-75  and  75-76,  the  Board  organized  contact  prog- 
rams for  local  students  only  at  Ajmer.  In  1976-77  six  centers  were 
opened  and  contact  programs  were  organised  for  10  days.  About  1,700 
students  participated.  In  1977-78,  sixteen  centers  mostly  at  district 
headquarters  were  opened  and  about  2,500  students  took  the  advan- 
tage. The  students  who  cume  to  attend  contact  programs  make  their 
own  food  arrangements.  The  school,  he, 'ever,  provides  them  accom- 
modation. Before  contact  programs  start,  the  Board  convenes  a  meeting 
of  all  the  headmasters  who  will  work  as  in-charge  of  contact  centers. 
The  Board  gives  a  list  of  topics  to  be  covered  during  the  ten -day  contact 
session. 

The  annual  enrollment  is  about  10,000  students.  The  pass  percen- 
tage is  about  35  per  cent  which  is  quite  low  as  compared  to  the  regular 
students  whose  pass  percentage  is  about  65-70  per  cent. 

The  Correspondence  Unit  is  headed  by  a  Deputy  Director  who  is 
assisted  by  one  Assistant  Director  (Academic)  and  one  Assistant  Direc- 


Total 

5,473 
10.450 

15,823 
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tor  (Administration).  There  are  five  tutors  who  coordinate  and  edit 
lessons. 

D.  Board  of  Secondary  Education,  Orissa,  Cuttack 

The  Board  of  Secondary  Education,  Orissa,  offers  one  year  Corres- 
pondenr-*  Course  at  the  High  School  Certificate  Examination.  It  is 
intended  for  non-matric  students.  The  fee  is  Rs  100  payable  in  three 
installments. 

All  compulsory  subjects  and  three  optional  subjects  are  taught  in 
the  Correspondence  Course.  The  Board  sends  30  lessons  in  each  subject 
covering  the  entire  school  syllabus.  Each  lesson  is  about  10  pages  in  size. 
The  3U  lessons  are  grouped  in  five  units  and  each  unit  is  sent  to  the 
student  at  an  interval  of  two  months. 

The  lesson  writers  are  given  Rs  75  per  lesson.  For  correcting  a 
student  response  sheet  an  evaluator  gets  45  paise  per  sheet  in  a  subject 
and  a  student  is  required  to  send  at  least  3  response  sheets  and  secure  30 
percent  marks  in  the  aggregate. 

The  contact  program  is  held  in  English,  Math?  ?nd  Sanskrit  in  the 
month  of  December  for  a  period  of  5  days.  The  student  pays  Rs  10  for 
this  contact  program  and  maker  his  own  arrangements. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Board  is  the  Director  of  the  Correspon- 
dence Unit.  B^low  *-im  are  one  Deputy  Se  retary,  one  Assistant  Secret- 
ary and  two  section  officers.  One  is  concerned  with  enrollment;  prepara- 
tion, printmg,  dispatch  of  lessons;  collection  of  fees;  and  coordination  of 
work  relating  to  lesson  writing.  The  other  is  concerned  with  evaluation 
of  response  sheets,  dispatch  of  valued  response  sheets  and  processing  of 
applications  for  appearing  at  the  Higher  Secondary  Examination. 

E.   Board  of  High  Sch  jol  and  Intermediate  Education,  Uttar 
Pradesh,  Allahabad 

The  Institute  of  Correspondence  Education  was  set  up  in  1980  to 
raise  the  educational  standard  of  private  candidates  appearing  at  High 
School  (Class  X)  and  Intermediate  Examination  (Class  XII)  of  Board  of 
High  School  and  Intermediate  EdP'^ation,  U.P.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
above  aims,  necessary  provisions  \  jre  incorporated  in  the  Regulation 
framed  under  the  Secondary  Education  Act,  1921.  Correspondence 
education  was  made  compulsory  for  the  candidates  appearing  for  the 
first  time  at  the  High  School  and  Intermediate  Examination. 
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Candidates  are  registered  at  registration  centers  located  in  56 
districts.  There  are  separate  centers  for  girls  and  boys.  Thus  their 
number  is  112  in  the  state.  A  fee  of  Rs  250  is  charged  from  general 
candidates  and  Rs  150  from  Scheduled  Caste  and  Scheduled  Tribe 
candidates. 

For  preparation  of  t:ie  Correspondence  Course  lessons,  there  is  one 
Advisory  Committee  for  each  subject  consisting  of  experts  of  the 
subjects  an '  writers  of  fame.  Each  subject  is  divided  into  papers  and 
each  paper  is  divided  into  7  units.  Each  unit  contains  :» to  5  lessons. 
Each  lesson  presents  some  material  and  the  feedback  material  is 
presented  in  a  box.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson  self-testing  questions  are 
given.  At  the  end  of  each  unit  a  response  sheet  is  attached,  which  is  sent 
back  by  the  student.  It  is  evaluated  by  subject  experts  and  returned  to 
the  student  for  guidance. 

A  contact  program  is  organised  regularly  to  understand  and  analyze 
difficuhies  the  students  and  amend  the  lessons  and  activities  of  the 
Institute.  ^'•der  to  give  them  an  idea  about  the  pattern  of  examination 
question  p35.ers,  model  question  papers  are  sent  to  students  before  the 
examinations.  ITie  students  liked  this  step. 

F.   Open  School,  Delhi 

Its  description  is  discussed  in  ,^ection  B  of  "A  Closer  Look  at  Two 
Institutes". 
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RECEIPTS  OF  FUNDS  BY  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTES  1981-82 


Si. 

Kp-   Name  of  Institute 


Grants 
from  OGC 


Universities 


Fees 
from  students 


1.    Jammu  University 

- 

- 

2.  Delhi 

w 

4,461,000 

- 

3.  Punjab 

// 

500,000 

2,250,000 

4.  Punjabi 

100,000 

— 

J.  ^uruKDnMr<i 

n 

6.  Allahabad 

n 

125  OOC 

7.  Himachal 

Pradesh 

n 

8.  Bombay 

n 

9.  Udaipur 

n 

150,000 

180,000 

10.  Patna 

ft 

11.  Utkal 

tf 

300,000 

12.  Andhra 

n 

13.  Osmania 

H 

50,000 

14.  Annamalat 

tf 

15.  Kerala 

n 

150,000 

Mysore 

n 

Total 

5,536,000 

2,730.000 

711,631 
1,372,249 
3,559,133 
1,280,500 
688,241 
29K056 

2,142,782 
2,228,000 

859,026 
65,000 
3,728,858 

496,000 
5,113,480 

942,332 

23.478,277 


Sources 


107,176 


706,226 


488,00b 
1,047,575 


2,348,977 


Other 
Total 

711,631 
5,940,425 
6,309,122 
1,380,500 
688,241 
416,056 

2,849,008 
2,228,000 
330,000 
859,026 
365,000 
3,728,858 
1,034,000 
6,161,055 
1,092,332 
7.119,336 

41,212,590 


oo 
o 


Co 

5 

5' 

;5 


NB:  Kashmir,  Meerut,  SNDT,  Poona,  Bl.opal,  Madras  and  Madurai  have  not  supplied  ii  'ormation.  Mysore  has  given  the 
total  receipt  of  funds  and  did  not  provide  break  up  under  different  heads. 

Source:  Mulay,  et  al..  Correspondence  Education  in  Indian  Unix  jrsities  -  A  Review,  UGC,  1985. 
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EXPENDITURE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTES  UNDER  VARIOUS  HEADS  IN  1981-82 


New 

Salariesof  Honoraria  Salaries  of  communi- 

core         for          non-     Establish-                Printing,                 cations  Advt,and 

teaching  contractor  teaching      ment      Student    including                 techno-  promo- 

University             staff        staff        stafif      expenses    services      paper     Postages     logies  tions       Others  Total 


l.Jammu 

110,000 

_ 

212,.»26 

60,197 

97,225 

99,225 

20,545 

15,430 

48,429 

5c6,252 

2.  Delhi 

1,360,396 

- 

1,944,128 

41,661 

362,705 

4,449,551 

264,364 

64,016 

777,271 

9.264,09. 

3.  Punjab 

2,242,330 

2,277.342 

227,000 

421,500 

250,000 

300,000 

30,{M)0 

5,748,172 

A  PiiniiK! 
t.  ruiijuui 

809,500 

49,100 

220,600 

554,000 

65,000 

65  000 

2,971.200 

S.Kurukhshtra 

3,456 

30,700 

77,425 

56,400 

5!686 

173,667 

I.Allahabad 

114,846 

982 

37,686 

14,356 

95,929 

35,531 

15,100 

15,264 

11,861 

309,605 

7.H.P. 

1,175,287 

1,134,863 

362,805 

342,316 

274,990 

181,181 

15,715 

3,490,^57 

S.Patna 

15,300 

292,806 

10,309 

192,303 

20,000 

6,000 

31,915 

568,633 

S.Utkal 

674,394 

9,598 

26,856 

20,384 

29,000 

21,000 

781,232 

10.Ud:«ipur 

68,547 

110,102 

45,554 

2,791 

35,565 

77,385 

18,509 

15,737 

275,190 

11.  Bombay 

31,200 

463,490 

392,000 

100,000 

435,750 

38,650 

1,461,090 

12.BhopaI 

155,079 

17,101 

76,590 

18,319 

267,089 

13.An<ihra 

140,934 

634,850 

136,144 

1,333,738 

1,241,328  595,599 

37,372 

3,726,5  i4 

M.Annamalai 

322,670 

430,341 

108,506 

606,875 

253,777 

150,149 

2,991 

102,157 

1,176,375 

2,193,710 

15.  Madura! 

3,200,351 

2,220,265 

2,262,916 

1,441,778 

4,955,551 

938,020 

180,575 

2,409,883 

1,634,425 

16.  Kerala 

4,447,891 

265.507 

8,794 

97,527 

302,537 

68,000 

13,534 

.33,257 

1,23.'5,527 

n.Jammu 

300,000 

(2&7) 

159,450 

211,811 

482,347 

288,000 

31,800 

3,430,321 

6,290,958 

18.  Madras 

300,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

13,U56,Do7 

167,182 

11,172,290  4,052,002  42,188,209  10,405,106  2,626  967 

2,991 

593,358 

7,272,705  92,791,549 

Percentage 

14.11 

.077 

12.69 

4.37 

^5.46 

11.22 

2.83 

.003 

6.40 

8..5^ 

N.B.   Ka^nmir,  SNDT,  Poona,  Osmania  &  Meerut  have  not  supplied  information.  Madras  has  given  approximations 

urder  item  (i)  to  (v)  and  nothing  under  6  &  10. 
Souice:  Mulay,  et  al..  Correspondence  Education  in  Indian  Universities  -  A  Review,  UGC,  1985. 
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Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Seminar  on 
"Problems  of  Distance  Education  in  Indian  Universities'' 
Held  by  Indi^P  Gandhi  National  University,  Delhi 
January  17--18,  1986 

The  following  problems  and  their  solutions  were  identified  during 
discussions  ai  the  seminars: 

1.  Status  of  the  institutes 

Most  of  the  histitutes  are  treated  as  a  constituent  college  of  the 
university.  However,  some  of  the  progressive  universities  have  given 
them  the  status  of  a  university  Teaching  Department.  A  couple  of 
universiues  have  gone  a  step  further  and  created  a  full-fledged  Faculty 
of  Non-formal  Education  or  Distance  Edu  ilion. 

It  would  be  in  the  fitness  of  things  to  have  a  Faculty  of  Distance 
Education  in  the  university  offering  corres;::ondence  courses.  Besides 
enhancing  the  status  of  the  institute,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  institut- 
ing, conducting  and  guiding  research  on  various  aspects  of  distance 
education.  The  institutes  of  correspondence  courses  should  be  desig- 
nated as  Department  of  Distance  Education  and  treated  as  full-fledged 
multi-faculty  teaching  departments  of  the  universities. 

2.  Status  of  the  teachers 

In  most  of  the  univer  jities  the  teachers  in  correspondenc3  courses 
are  regarded  as  second  rate  teachers  and  they  are  discriminated  against 
in  various  ways.  In  some  cases  they  have  not  been  given  designations 
prevalent  in  the  university  Teaching  Departments.  Some  institutes  do 
not  have  their  own  faculty  at  all,  and  some  have  very  ^'ew  faculty 
members.  Of  course  a  few  institutes  are  over-staffed  also.  Ttachers  who 
are  seconded  from  the  Teaching  Departments  to  the  institutes  for  a 
couple  of  years  do  not  have  any  sense  of  involvement  and  are  indiffe- 
rent. No  institute  with  such  teachers  can  have  a  good  image. 

The  designations  of  teachers  in  the  institu*^.s,  their  qualifications 
and  selection  procedure  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  Teaching  Depart- 
ments; they  should  have  representation  on  university  bodies  as  univer- 
sity teachers  and  be  associated  in  guiding  research  if  they  are  qualified  to 
Ho  so.  They  have  the  same  promotion  prospects  as  teachers  in  the 
leaching  department  have. 
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3.  Lack  of  proper  training  to  teacheis  in  the  distance  education 
methodology,  etc. 

Most  of  the  institutes  face  problems  in  the  implementation  of  the 
distance  education  concept,  methodology,  etc.  because  the  teachers 
have  not  been  given  any  proper  training  in  this  innovative  system.  They 
have  been  just  put  on  the  job  and  left  to  learn  from  experience.  Unless  a 
teacher  develops  sincere  cau./Jtment  to  the  Distance  Education  Sys- 
tem, he  cannot  contribute  much  to  the  development  of  that  system  on 
proper  lines.  Occasional  senrinars  and  workshops  organized  by  the 
UGC,  NCERT  and  the  universities  do  help  to  some  extent,  but  the 
participation  is  limited  and  "  ite  a  few  teachers  never  get  a  chance  to 
attend  such  seminars  or  workshops. 

There  is  need  for  a  training  program  for  teachers  in  the  institutes  of 
correspondence  courses  and  State  Open  Universities.  The  Diploma 
Course  in  Distance  Edi..ution  being  phnned  by  IGNOU  should  fulfill 
this  need.  Some  workshops  too  would  be  organized  by  IGNOU  to  meet 
the  staff  development  requirements. 

4.  Lack  of  a  systematic  study  of  norms  for  determining  the  strength  of 
academic  and  office  staff 

This  has  resulted  in  ov^rstaffing  in  some  institutes  and  woeful  lack 
of  adequate  staff  in  othcio.  Although  UGC  had  laid  down  norms  for 
co*e  staff  both  for  the  undergraduate  and  post-graduate  courses,  there  is 
need  to  look  into  this  matter,  ^nd  evolve  clear-cut  guidelines  for 
determining  the  strength  of  the  academic  as  well  as  office  staff. 

5.  Duplication  of  courses 

There  is  unnecessary  duplication  of  correspondence  courses  in 
somi  regions  and  even  within  the  state  in  a  few  cases.  This  adversely 
affected  enrollments  in  some  institutes  leading  to  serious  financial 
problems. 

Duplication  of  course  within  the  same  state  should  not  at  all  be 
peiniitted.  Even  within  the  region  it  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  In  fact,  duplication  of  the  ir.  .Itutes  within  the  same  region/ 
state  should  also  be  avoided  unless  the  existing  institute  crosses  the 
unwieldy  mark  in  respect  of  enrollment. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  some  universities  regard  correspondence  courses 
institutes  as  revenue-earning  departments  and  utilize  these  savings  to 
cover  deficits  in  other  departments  or  divert  the  refunds  to  the  general 
university  fund.  Even  the  state  governments  .vpect  correspondence 
courses  institutes  to  be  self-supporting  and  are  reluctant  to  provide 
grants  for  correspondence  courses.  The  reality  is  that  with  revised  pay 
scales  of  teachers  ai.  '  the  administrative  staff,  and  rising  costs  of  paper, 
printing,  etc.,  most  of  the  institutes  are  now  in  the  deficit.  The  paucity  of 
funds  is  retarding  the  growth  and  development  of  correspondence 
courses  institutes  and  affecting  their  efficiency.  In  a  socialistic  pattern  of 
society  in  which  the  upliftment  of  backward  sections  of  populations  is 
supposed  to  be  given  priority,  ii  sounds  incongruous  that  the  correspon- 
dence courses  which  cater  to  the  educational  needs  of  backward  sections 
of  society  should  be  denied  adequate  fundings. 

7.  Accommodation  problems 

oome  institutes  have  independent  buildings  and  adequate  physical 
facilities,  but  some  of  them  do  not  have  accommodation  and  are  hard 
put  to  it.  This  affects  the  efficiency  and  image  of  the  institutes. 

Careful  planning  and  liberal  building  grants  are  required  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  The  institutes  must  h^ve  proper  accommodation  for 
their  teachers  and  office  staff,  and  for  library,  classrooms,  storage, 
despatch  and  the  various  sections  in  the  institutes. 

8.  Private  appearance 

Some  universities,  even  though  they  have  instituted  correspon- 
dence courses,  allow  private  appearance  at  the  university  examina- 
tions. This  adversely  affects  enrollment  foi  correspondence  courses  and 
creates  financial  problems  for  the  institutes. 

It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  academic  standards  and  financial 
viability  if  universities  which  offer  correspondence  courses  abolish  the 
practice  of  private  appearance  at  the  university  examination. 

9.  Media  and  student  support  services 

Except  for  about  half  a  dozen  institutes,  others  do  no.  .  ve  any 
radio  support  for  the  correspondence  courses  being  serviced  by  them. 
TV  support  is  altogether  missing. 
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Most  of  the  institutes  do  not  have  any  study  centers  and  those 
which  have  are  just  apologies  for  study  centers.  Lack  of  financial 
resources  and  initiatives  are  the  main  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  Government,  universities  and  IGNOU  must  provide  adequate 
financial  assistance  to  the  correspondence  courses  institutes  to  establish 
proper  study  centers  at  different  places  v  h  well-organis3d  librr.ry  and 
media  support,  counselling  and  tutorial  facilities  for  the  students. 

10.  Innovative,  interdisciplinary,  job-oriented  courses 

Most  of  the  institutes  are  sort  of  extensio.n  centeis  of  the  universi- 
ties offering  their  traditional  courses.  Even  if  they  propose  innovative 
courses,  they  are  not  approved  by  the  university  bodies.  This  prevents 
the  institutes  from  exploiting  the  potential  of  making  education  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  society. 

This  problem  could  be  colved  if  the  universities  offering  correspon- 
dence courses  establish  the  Faculty  of  Non-formal  or  Distance  Edu- 
cation, and  constitute  special  expert  committees  for  starting  innovative 
courses. 


11.  Course  material 


The  writing  and  pimting  of  course  material  is  most  crucial  to  the 
success  of  distance  education  courses.  There  is  need  to  enhance 
remuneration  for  course  writing  and  to  involve  experienced  teachers  in 
the  writing  of  course  material  preferably  on  the  team  approach  basis. 
Strict  quality  control  needs  to  be  exercised  on  printing  format  and  tot-up 
of  the  course  material. 


12.  Evaluation  of  Fesponse  Sheets 

Very  few  institute:  insist  on  compulsory  submission  of  response 
sheet  assignments  by  the  students.  The  evaluation  of  SRAs  is  also  not 
done  properly.  It  is  generally  slipshod,  casual  and  erratic  marking 
without  proper  comments  on  the  students*  performance.  This  defeats 
the  very  purpose  of  students'  assignments. 

The  students  must  be  required  to  submit  a  fixed  nuh.oer  of  re- 
sponse sheet  assignments  in  every  subject  of  study,  suitably  spread  over 
the  academic  session,  and  obtain  at  least  35  per  cent  marks  on  the 
average.  It  would  be  a  good  incentive  if  the  score  of  evaluation  of  these 
SRAs  is  added  to  the  students'  score  in  the  examination  in  the  ratio 
J  50:80, 25:75  or  30;70. 
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There  must  be  an  effective  monitoring  of  the  evaluation  of  SRAs  to 
eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  the  bone  of  erratic  or  careless  marking.  The 
teachers  must  give  Detailed  comments  and  suggestions  on  the  students' 
performance  while  marking  the  SRAs. 

13.  Personal  contact  program 

Very  few  institutes  insist  on  compulsory  attendance  at  the  personal 
contact  programs,  and  some  institutes  organise  these  programs  only  at 
their  headquarters.  More  classroom  lectures  which  some  institutes 
arrange  at  the  PCPs  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  having  these  programs. 
The  PCPs  should  be  so  planned  as  to  ensure  a  good  deal  of  interaction 
between  the  students  and  the  teachers',  consultations,  counselling  and 
guidance.  Some  mechanism  for  getting  feedback  ""om  the  students 
regarding  quality  and  adequacy  of  the  course  materials,  etc.  should  also 
be  advised.  Attendance  at  the  PCPs  should  be  compulsory  for  all 
students.  Some  special  lectures  by  distinguished  guest  speakers,  parti- 
cularly at  the  post-graduaie  level,  should  also  be  arranged  at  the  PCPs. 

14.  Administrative  problems 

Most  of  the  institutes  do  not  have  adequate  administrative  and 
financial  autonomy.  This  adversely  affects  their  functioning  and  effi- 
ciency. £   A    '  ' 

The  institutes  need  to  be  given  reasonable  amount  of  administra- 
tive znd  financial  autonomy  to  ensure  their  proper  functioning.  The 
institutes  should  have  their  own  bauk  accounts  for  the  receipt  of  income 
from  students'  fees  etc.  The  Directors  should  have  the  authority  to  incur 
expenditi're  on  all  items  provided  for  in  the  budget  without  having  to 
seek  sanctions  from  the  Vice-chancellor  or  the  Registrar.  This  decen- 
tralization of  powers  would  lead  to  better  functioning  and  efficiency. 
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Area 

Population 

Census  1981 
Estimated  1986 
Annual  growth  rate 
Actual  literacy  rate 
(1981) 

Estimated  literacy  rate 
(^986) 

Government 
Main  organizational  structure 
Political  set  up 

Main  organizational 
structure 


Economy 
Type 

Net  national  product 
(1981-82)  at  1970-71 
prices 

Per  capita  income 

(1981-82) 

at  1970-71  prices 

Communications 
Ground/Air 


Mail/Telephone 
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3,387,782  sq  km 

685.18  million 
758.16  million 
2.25% 
36.2% 

39.45% 


Democratic,  Socialist,  Secular 
Republic 

Parliamentary  form  of  Federal 
Government  with  unitary  features 
consisting  of  23  states  and  8  union 
territories 

Predominantly  agriculture 

Rs  496,390  million 

(It  has  shown  an  increase  of  4.9% 

over  1980-81) 

Rs715 

(It  has  shown  an  increase  of  2.6% 
over  1980-81) 


All  round  good  communication 
services  through  rail,  air  and 
automobiles. 

Mail  regular  and  reliable  except  in 
remote  difficuL  terrain;  telephone 
well  developed. 
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Broadcasting 
Principal 
responsible 


')nties 


Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting 
All  India  Radio 
Directorate  General  of 
Doordarshan  (TV) 


Radio 

Transmission  coverage 
of  main  program 
services 

Percentage  of  population 
reached 


(i8  stations 

(167  transmitters  of  which  128  are 
medium  wave) 

90.27%  of  the  population  spread 
over  79.78%  area  of  the  country 


Television 

Transmission  coverage 
as  defined  for  radio 
(percentage) 
Monochrome  or  color 


180  transmitters  which  cover  70% 
of  the  population 

Color  fcs. 


Education 

Type  of  systems 


Main  authorities 
responsible  and  powers 
At  primary  school 
level 

End  of  prim?ry  school 
(I-VIII) 


Secondary/Senior 
Secondary 


Predominantly  local  and  state 
governments  controlled  and 
financed  public  schools 
independent  of  both  state  and 
central  governments  also  flourish. 
Local  Governments,  Corporations 
etc.,  State  Government, 
Department  of  Education 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory 
in  ail  the  states  from  I-V.  It  is 
free  and  compulsory  for  girls  and 
S/C,  S/T  in  almost  all  states  from 
VI-VIII  but  for  others  in  about 
50%  states  only. 
State  Governments  are 
responsible. 
Central  Government 
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administration  in  few  schools. 
Higher  Education  Central  Government  is  concerned 

with  Central  Universities  and 
Institutions.  State  Governments 
are  concerned  with  State 
Universities  and  Institutions. 


Details  of  Institutions 

Estimated  number  (1985) 

(i)  Primary  (I-V)  565,000 

(ii)  Upper  Primary  145,000 
(VI-VIII) 

(iii)  High/Higher  62,000 
Secondary  (IX-XII) 

(iv)  Colleges 

(a)  Art,  Science  &  3,550 
Commerce  Colleges 

(b)  Professional  1,600 

(c)  .  Universities  and  141 
•  Deemed  Universities 

Enrollment  by  Stages  (in  1,000)  and  percentage  (in  bracket) 

(i)  Primary  (I-  ^  85,37? 

(91.84) 

(ii)  7Jn    r  Primary  26,729 
(Vl^  *  1)  (53.07) 

(iii)  High/^iigher  Secondary  16,800 
(IX-XII) 

(iv)  University  an(f{  above  3,442 
(1st  Degree) 

Expenditure 

(Rs  in  crores  ten  millions) 

Total  60,000 

Plan  8,000 

Non-Plan  52,000 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


r\UD 

ATI? 

All  Tnrlio  T^oHirt 

AP 

A  firlhro  PrQrlAcVi 

V.'Cniial  £?UaiU  vli  OCL>vliiUai j  £;JUUL><tllvlli 

V^CniiC  iUi  CUUCallUUal  1  CClliivllvlgy 

PTFT 

r^piitral  Tn^titiitp  nf  FHiiratinnal 

Tp  p  h  n  n  1  n  o  V 

K 

IvjINUU 

inQlia  VJanQni  INdlltindl  vipcn  UlllVCIaliy 

Tncfifiifo  n'F  {^nrrpQnniiHpfipp  ^^niircp 
inblllUlC  vli  V^vlii Co^Jvl liUCliCC  V^UUIoC 

Tfictitiit^  ri'F  {^nrrpQnniiHpfipp  FHiipJitinii 

llldlllUlC  vli  V^Vll  1  CoLlvliiUCiiCC  iJUUCullvlii 

MP 

iviauiiya  Fiducon 

l^allvliiul  Vf'VlUiidI  vli  i^UU^ullVlliul  ^xwOwulwll 

auQ  11  dining 

NTFPA 

National  rnstitute  of  Hducational  Planning 

and  Administration 

OS 

Open  School 

PCP 

Personal  Contact  Program 

PG 

Post  Graduate 

SC 

Scheduled  Caste 

ST 

Scheduled  Tribe 

TN 

Tamil  Nadu 

UG 

Under  Graduates 

UGC 

University  Grant  Commission 

UP 

Uttar  Pradesh 

UT 

Union  Territory 
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DEGREES  &  DIPLOMAS 


B.A. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

B.A.L. 

Bachelor  of  Academic  Laws 

B.B.A. 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

B.Com 

Bachelor  of  Commerce 

B.Com.  (Hons.) 

Bachelor  of  Commerce  (Honours) 

B.Ed. 

Bachelor  of  Education 

B.G.L. 

Bachelor  of  General  Laws 

B.Lit. 

Bachelor  of  Literature 

B.Sc. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

LA. 

Intermediate  in  Arts 

LCom. 

Intermediate  in  Commerce 

LSc. 

Intermediate  in  Science 

LL.B. 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

M.A. 

Master  of  Arts 

M.B.A. 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

M.Com. 

Master  of  Commerce 

M.Ed. 

Master  of  Education 

M.PhiL 

Master  of  Philosophy 

M.Sc. 

Master  of  Science 

Pre-Univ. 

Pre-University 

o 
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1.  Educational 

Pattern  (10  +  2  +  3) 


2.  Institute 


3.  INSATIB 


An-^endix  O 
Page  1 

DEFINITIONS 

It  is  time  division  for  education  received 
in  schools  and  colleges,  adopted 
throughout  India.  The  first  10  years  are 
for  general  education  v^ith  a  set  of 
common  objectives  and  scheme  of 
studies  with  vocational  stream  at  +  2 
stage  and  3  years  education  at  tertiary 
level  -  general/professional/technical. 
The  term  is  used  for  recognized  schools 
as  well  as  colleges.  A  recognized 
institute  gives  a  course  of  study  which  is 
prescribed  or  recognized  by  the 
Government  (Central  or  State)  or  by  a 
University  or  by  a  Board  of  Ed  ication 
constituted  by  law  and  which  satisfy  one 
or  more  of  these  authorities  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  they  attain  reasonable 
standard  of  efficiency.  They  are  open  to 
inspection  and  their  students  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  public  examinations. 
All  statistics  in  this  report  refer  to 
recognized  institutes  only.  Some 
unrecognized  institutes  give 
correspondence  education  also.  Their 
number  and  enrollment  etc.  is 
unknown.  They  are  also  outside  the 
purview  of  this  report. 
It  is  Indian  multipurpose  satellite  used 
for  telecommunications,  meteorology 
and  radio.  It  provides  radio  and 
television  services  throughout  India  via 
12  channels  on  C-Band  frequency.  In 
addition  two  S-Band  transponders  are 
also  available.  One  of  them  is  being 
used  exclusively  for  national 
net-working  and  other  provides  direct 
broadcast  from  the  satellite  to  small 
antennae  in  rural  areas. 
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Scheduled  Castes  Scheduled  cartes  are  under  privileged 

Scheduled  Tribes  classes  specified  by  several  Presidential 

Orders  issued  under  Articles  341  and 
342  of  the  Constitution  of  India. 
Scheduled  Tribes  are  the  tribal  classes 
scheduled  in  9th  Schedule  of  the 
Constitution.  Being  backward 
communities,  they  are  given  privileges 
like  fee  concessions,  stipends  and 
reservation  of  seats  in  institutes,  etc. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONTEXT 
A*  Socioeconomic  Development 

L  Economy 

Indonesia  is  now  in  the  middle  of  its  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  (Repe- 
lita  IV  1984-1989),  but  it  is  also  in  an  economic  crisis  due  primarily  to 
the  drastic  decline  in  oil  prices  and  the  world  economic  slump.  This  year 
(1986)  Indonesia  has  experienced  its  first  budget  cuts  in  more  than  20 
years  of  economic  progress. 

Indonesia  still  faces  a  relatively  high  population  growth  rate  of 
more  than  2  per  cent  per  year.  With  a  population  of  169  million,  this 
poses  considerable  problems  in  creating  employment.  There  was  also 
the  problem  of  high  underemployment  rates,  averaging  about  42  per 
cent  among  the  less  educated  in  the  rural  areas  and  22  per  cent  among 
the  educated  in  the  urban  areas.  These  tend  to  be  persons  who,  because 
of  their  illiteracy,  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  public  or  private  sector.^ 

The  Indonesian  economy  has  grown  at  an  average  of  7  per  cent  a 
year  during  the  past  20  years.  The  economy  is  still  overwhelmingly 
agricultural.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  Indonesia  to  reach  a  growth  rate 
of  5  per  cent  a  year  in  the  future  as  stipulated  in  Repelita  IV  unless  labor 
productivity  is  increased  rapidly,  external  markets  for  its  basic  com- 
modities are  open,  and  prices  of  those  commodities  are  stable.  The  debt 
burden  of  Indonesia,  although  still  within  manageable  levels,  required 
the  country  to  be  aggressive  in  international  trade. 

2.  Population 

The  young  population  still  grows  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.9  per  cent  in 
the  1970s,  making  up  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  the  1980s  in  the 
working  age  group.  During  the  1970s,  employment  opportunities  ex- 
panded faster  than  the  labor  force.  However,  in  the  1980s,  employment 
opportunities  were  overtaken  by  the  labor  force,  making  unemployment 
and  underemployment  grow.  According  to  a  World  Bank  report,  em- 
ployment is  more  of  an  urban  phenomenon,  particularly  true  for  young 
graduates  from  secondary  schools."  Underemployment  is  most  apparent 
in  rural  areas  where  there  is  scarcity  of  land,  and  therefore  of  job 
opportunities. 


lEESy  Indonesia,  Education  and  Human  Resources  Sector  Review^  April  1986»  Jakarta^  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture^  Chapter  2»  p.  23. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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Table  1:     POPULATION,  POPULATION  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE  . 

AND  OVER,  LABOR  FORCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  SEX  AND  REGION  1971  &  1980 
COOO) 


 7977  795^  

Urban  &  Urban  & 

Urban    Rural      Rural     Urban     Rural  Rural 


Males 

Population  10,383  47,896  58,279  16,442  56,510  72,952 

Population  10+  7,246  31,802  30,049  11,964  39,389  51,333 

Labor  Force  4,435  22,396  26,832  7,177  27,823  34,999 

Employment  4,217  21,767  26,184  6,967  27,519  34,486 

Females 

Population  10,382  49,798  60,181  16,404  57,421  73,825 

Population  10+  7,372  34,006  41,378  12,131  40,976  53,108 

Labor  Force  1,655  11,613  13,268  2,915  14,196  17,110 

Employment  1,580  11,446  13,026  2,812  13,893  16,705 

Both  5exes 

Population  20,765  97,965  118,460  32,846  113,931  146,777 

Population  10+  14,618  65,809  80,427  24,095  80,366  104,460 

Labor  ^orce  6,091  34,009  40,100  10,092  42,018  52,110 

Employment  5,796  33,414  39,210  9,780  41,411  51,191 


Source:  Indonesia  Education  and  Human  Resources  Sector  Review^  Jakarta, 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  with  USAID,  1986,  Chapter  2, 
p.  22. 

B.  Development  of  Education 


L  Literacy 

Literacy  programs  as  such  do  not  exist  anymore  in  Indonesia. 
What  is  called  the  A  (learning)  oackage  was  intended  as  functional 
educational  program  leading  towards  an  equivalent  Primary  School 
Certificate.  Part  of  the  conteins  was  still  basic  literacy,  but  the 
A  package  went  beyond  basic  literacy  into  the  teaching  of  Bahasa 
Indonesia  as  the  n^itional  language,  and  some  general  knowledge.  The 
total  content  of  the  A  package  is  different  from  the  primary  education 
curriculum.  It  was  based  more  on  practical  knowledge  about  mixed 
farming  than  knowledge  about  geography  and  history.  After  completion 
of  the  A  package,  a  student  can  sit  for  a  primary  school  certificate 
equivalency  examination.  The  certificate  was  considered  by  the  Government 
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as  equal  to  a  regular  primary  school  certificate.  However,  it  was 
not  recognized  by  the  junior  secondary  schools  so  that  holders  of  the 
certificate  had  also  to  obtain  the  regular  primary  school  certificate.  In 
many  cases,  holders  of  those  certificates  enter  additional  courses  with 
the  PAMONG  primary  schools  to  obtain  regular  certificates  (the 
PAMONG  primary  schools  will  be  described  later). 

When  compulsory  education  was  introduced  in  1983,  the  A  pack- 
age was  considered  one  of  the  avenues  accepted  as  part  of  compulsory 
education.  It  was  therefore  justified  to  say  that  the  A  package  was 
primary  education  in  a  non-formal  mode  rather  than  literacy  program. 
The  students  of  the  A  package  programs  were  mostly  adults,  but  young 
dropouts  from  primary  schools  may  also  enter  the  program.  In  some 
remote  areas  where  schools  were  not  available,  the  A  package  was  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  entering  primary  schools. 

2.  Formal  Education 

Although  entrance  age  at  primary  education  was  formally  still  six 
years,  the  formal  definition  of  the  primary  age  group  since  the  1970s  was 
7-12  years.  Obviously  the  Government  was  very  serious  in  achieving 
universal  primary  education  as  soon  as  possible,  and  places  at  primary 
schools  were  only  gradually  becoming  available.  Six-year-olds  could 
enter  primary  schools  if  there  were  no  competing  older  children  for  the 
same  places.  The  rapid  increase  in  primary  school  enrollment  became 
apparent  since  1974  when  the  windfall  from  oil  prices  made  the  rapid 
expansion  of  primary  schools  possible.  By  1986,  95  per  cent  of  the 
population  between  7-12  years  old  was  enrolled  at  primary  schools. 

There  was  every  indication  that  primary  school  enrollment  was 
already  reaching  a  plateau.  In  some  provinces  (e.g.  East  Java)  there 
were  reports  that  some  schools  in  certain  districts  have  experienced  a 
decline  in  student  population.  These  were  areas  where  family  planning 
was  most  successful. 

The  problems  associated  with  educating  disadvantaged  children 
were  particularly  difficult  to  solve.  The  physically  handicapped  needed 
special  schools  or  special  programs  within  regular  schools.  Except  in  a 
few  places  and  in  large  cities,  no  such  programs  or  schools  existed. 
Statistics  about  this  group  of  children  were  also  unreliable.  There  were 
also  children  living  in  remote  areas.  The  Government  has  already  taken 
steps  to  address  this  problem  by  creating  small  schools. 

But  by  far  the  most  difficult  problem  to  solve  is  the  care  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged  children.  Although  there  were  no  formal 
school  fees,  these  children  were  needed  to  help  their  parents  at  home  or 
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in  the  land.  This  is  where  the  A  package  might  help  since  learning  could 
be  done  in  the  evenings. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  Government  started  experimenting  with 
the  PAMONG  primary  school  project.  This  INNOTECH  (a  regional 
center  of  the  South  East  Asian  Ministers  of  Education  Organization) 
-initiated  project  became  successful  as  a  flexible  alternative  to  primary 
schools.  Using  self-instructional  materials,  parents,  community  leaders 
and  teachers  as  resource  persons  and  supervisors,  the  student  could 
learn  anywhere,  anytime.  The  PAMONG  schools  were  later  expanded 
to  East  Java  and  Bali.  At  a  later  stage  of  development,  the  first  three 
grades  of  the  PAMONG  schools  were  not  well-developed  since  the  \ 
package  was  more  accessible  and  easier  to  complete.  However,  grades 
4,  5  and  6  of  the  PAMONG  were  in  high  demand  because  dropouts 
were  high  after  grade  3  and  A  package  graduates  needed  further 
training  to  obtain  primary  school  certificate  which  only  PAMONG 
schools  could  offer.  The  PAMONG  .schools  could  very  well  be  categor- 
ized as  distance  education  at  the  primary  level  since  the  instructional 
materials  were  developed  by  a  central  organ.  However,  implementation 
of  the  program  was  decentralized. 

Primary  school  programs  were  generally  efficient  although  provin- 
cial differences  were  large.  Student-teacher  ratio  in  1986  was  estinrated 
at  25:1  and  student-classroom  ratio  at  28:1.  Almost  50  per  cent  cf  the 
student  population  were  girls.  The  proportion  of  women  teachers  was 
also  on  the  increase.  In  1986  it  was  stilt  below  40  per  cent,  but  judging 
from  the  graduates  of  teacher  training  schools,  the  proportion  will  be 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  near  future.  Dropout  and  repetition  rates 
were  declining  during  the  last  15  years  to  around  3  per  cent  and  10  per 
cent,  respe%.ively.  In  rural  areas  the  dropout  and  reoeaters  rate  was 
generally  higher  than  in  urban  areas.^ 

Since  primary  school  enrollment  slowed  down  for  the  past  several 
years,  the  need  for  more  teachers  was  also  declining.  Teacher  training 
programs  were  not  easy  to  stop,  causing  an  overall  surplus  of  primary 
school  teachers  which  becomes  larger  over  the  years.  In  certain  provin- 
ces and  in  remote  areas  teachers  were  still  difficult  to  recruit,  since 
teacher  migration  from  a  surplus  province  to  a  minus  province  was 
difficult  to  arrange,  primarily  because  women  teachers  were  very  reluc- 
tant to  move  beyond  their  own  province.  Not  many  teachers,  men  or 
women,  wanted  to  go  to  remote  areas,  although  some  incentives  were 
offered.  There  seemed  to  be  a  need  to  train  people  native  to  certain 


^  lEES,  op.  ciu.  Chapter  I.  p.  30. 
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remote  districts  as  primary  teachers  to  be  sent  back  to  their  districts 
after  graduation.  Some  experimental  projects  were  already  undertaken 
with  some  districts  and  the  Government  planned  to  build  teacher 
training  schools  as  near  as  possible  to  districts  with  teacher  recruitment 
difficulties. 

Primary  education  has  expanded  very  rapidly,  pushing  the  expan- 
sion of  secondary  education.  Since  universal  primary  education  is  top 
priority,  secondary  education  expansion  could  not  keep  up  with  de- 
mand. With  primary  education  reaching  saturation,  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion of  primary  education  could  be  shifted  to  secondary  education 
expansion.  With  the  recent  economic  recession  still  influencing  the 
budget,  the  chances  for  doing  so  are  dim. 

Secondary  education  is  divided  by  two  lev^^Is,  junior  and  senior 
secondary  schools.  At  the  junior  secondary  level  most  schools  were 
general  secondary  schools,  Sekolah  Menangah  Pertanah  (SMP)  and 
only  a  handful  were  •'ocational  and  technical.  At  the  senior  secondary 
level,  where  the  majority  were  general  senior  second^iry  schools  (SMA), 
proportion:::ely  many  more  vocational  and  technical  schools  existed. 
The  Government  was  pushing  for  more  vocational  and  technical  schools 
at  the  senior  secondary  level  in  orde.^  to  meet  the  demand  for  more 
skilled  manpower.  The  creation  of  many  new  vocational  and  technical 
schools  may  hamper  the  rapid  expansion  of  secondary  schools. 

At  the  same  time  the  general  secondary  schools  have  to  teach  more 
vocational  and  technical  content  to  enable  graduates  who  could  not  or 
would  not  continue  education  as  a  basis  for  further  skill  training.  The 
implementation  of  this  vocational  training,  without  the  necessary  teach- 
ers and  equipment,  was  difficult  to  do. 

In  addition  to  pre-vocational,  technical  and  general  subjects,  the 
Government  placed  also  a  heavy  emphasis  on  moral  and  ideological 
training.  This  created  a  proliferation  of  courses.  Seventeen  courses  have 
to  be  given  to  se*  secondary  school  students  in  almost  all  semesters. 
Efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  courses  to  have  a  more  effective 
curriculum  have  not  been  successful. 

The  rapid  expansion  also  reduced  ^  ,ie  quality  of  training.  A  com- 
parison of  established  and  jew  schools  indicated  a  gap  in  performance 
of  the  students.  It  was  estimated  that  the  average  performance  o?  new 
schools,  or  schools  in  more  remote  locations,  and  established  schools 
were  more  than  three  points  on  a  ten-point  scale.  This  lowering  of 
performance  was  expected,  since  the  purpose  of  creating  more  schools 
at  a  rapid  pace  was  to  meet  social  demand  and  to  pacify  students  who 
could  not  get  employn'ent.  They  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

Therefore  the  Government  has  placed  a  heavy  emphasis  on  quality 
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improvement  of  the  school  system.  The  new  Minister  of  Education  and 
Culture  has  established  a  basis  for  the  improvement  of  quality  programs 
in  his  three-point  program  policy  calling  for  stabilization  of  curriculum, 
a  higher  level  of  administration  efficiency,  and  the  involvement  of  a 
broader  cross-section  of  lay  persons  to  advise  on  the  development  of 
education  policy/ 

Al  the  lower  secondary  level,  SMP  is  the  general  institution  cur- 
rently enrolling  over  45  per  cent  of  its  cohort  and  still  expanding.  At 
present,  the  general  public  and  private  secondary  schools  together 
enroll  98  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  lower  secondary  students 
with  only  small  enrollments  in  the  home  economics  junior  secondary 
school  and  the  technical  junior  secondary  school.  There  were  almost 
twice  as  many  private  schools  -  more  than  9,000  compared  to  ihe  5,000 
public  schools.  Lower  secondary  school  enrollment  was  approximately 
five  million  students,  with  the  public  sector  enrolling  about  55  per  cent 
or  2,850,000.  Female  students  were  slightly  under  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment.  There  were  approximately  150,000  full-time  teachers 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  in  the  public  sector.  There  were  approximately 
115,000  part-time  teachers  of  whom  only  about  6,000  were  in  the  public 
sector.  The  lower  secondary  system  was  in  1985  producing  about 
1,200,000  graduates  a  year  who  are  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
upper  secondary  school  system.^ 

The  upper  secondary  school  sector  consists  of  the  general  secon- 
dary school  (SMA),  economics  (SMEA),  home  economics  (SMKK), 
technical  (STM),  primary  teacher  training  (SPG),  and  sports  teacher 
(SGO)  schools.  The  total  SMA  enrollment  was  approaching  two  mil- 
lion, about  60  per  cent  of  which  was  in  the  private  sector.  The  graduates 
from  the  private  and  public  sectors  were  about  even,  at  200,000  each. 
Starting  in  the  second  year,  the  students  were  divided  into  science, 
social  science  and  language  streams.  The  science  and  social  science 
streams  were  approximately  equal;  the  language  stream  was  a  very  small 
portion.  Of  the  total  130,000  upper  secondary  school  teacher,  only  30  per 
cent  are  in  the  public  sector,  but  the  majority  of  full-time  teachers 
are  in  the  private  sector.  Of  the  20,000  full-time  senior  secondary 
teachers  in  the  private  sector,  only  3,000  are  supported  by  the 
Government.*^ 

There  was  a  completely  separate  religious  education  system,  man- 
aged by  the  Ministry  of  Religion.  The  number  of  their  public  schools 
was  small,  but  the  private  religious  schools  were  much  more  numerous. 

■*  Tlie  present  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture's  first  official  policy  statement  after  his  inauguration 

^  1985. 

'  lEES,  op,  cit..  Chapter  I,  pp.  36-37. 

^  /6W.,p.38. 
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These  schools  taught  70  per  cent  general  subjects  and  only  30  per  cent 
religious  education.  Recently  this  learning  towards  general  subjects  was 
questioned  by  the  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs,  who  prefers  more 
religious  education  in  the  curriculum. 

During  the  revolution  against  the  Dutch  between  1945-1950, 
Indonesia  had  established  the  first  National  University,  the  Gadjah  Mada 
University.  At  present  Gadjah  Mada  University  is  the  biggest  regular 
university  in  the  country  with  about  25,000  students.  After  the  official 
transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  Dutch  in  1950,  another  university  was 
inherited  from  the  Dutch  Government.  This  university  became  the 
University  of  Indonesia.  Out  of  these  two  universities,  the  Government 
established  45  public  universities,  most  of  which  were  created  almost 
overnight  in  1964  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Student  enrollments  have  multiplied  rapidly  from  10,000  in  1950  to 
850,000  in  both  public  and  private  universities  in  1986.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  enrollment  is  in  private  universities.  By  1990  Indonesia 
expected  to  have  1,200,000  students  at  the  tertiary  level.  The  number  of 
teaching  staff  at  public  universities  is  about  24,000.  The  Government 
made  every  effort  to  increase  teaching  staff  to  48,000  in  1990.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  demand,  which  was  estimated  at  12  per  cent  a  year,  the 
Government  created  the  Universitas  Terbuka  (Open  University)  in 
order  to  accelerate  access  to  tertiary  education  without  too  much 
dependence  on  the  number  of  teaching  staff.  With  the  Universitas 
Terbuka  accepting  almost  a  limitless  number  of  students  in  the  coming 
years,  the  goal  of  accepting  1,200,000  by  1990  may  be  exceeded.'^ 

Rectors  of  higher  education  institutions  should  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture,  but  day-to-day  affairs 
were  reported  to  the  Directorate  General  of  Higher  Education.  Since 
the  Government  wanted  to  establish  one  tertiary  education  system,  all 
public  and  private  institutions  were  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
similar  policies. 

The  mission  of  higher  education  was  increasingly  questioned.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  did  not  produce  enough  manpower  needed  for  priority 
areas  of  development,  but  on  the  other  there  were  many  university 
graduates  who  could  not  find  work.  Higher  education  was  defined  as  any 
post-secondary  education,  therefore  it  should  also  take  care  of 
polytechnic  education.  During  the  last  ten  years  polytechnic  education 
has  been  one  of  the  top  priorities  in  the  development  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Seventeen  polytechnic  institutions,  also  called  non-degree  facul- 
ties, were  built  a  id  integrated  within  17  universities.  It  was  intended  to 

^  TTic  goal  for  Univcr«itas  Terbuka  was  oEficially  set  for  150,000  students  by  1988.  In  1986  this  goai  will 
probably  be  achieved  already. 
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bufld  another  17  by  1990.  In  addition  to  regular  universities,  there  were 
ten  teacher  institutions,  two  technical  institutions  and  one  agriculture 
institute.  Teacher  training  institutions  were  training  teachers  for  second 
ary  education.  Primary  school  teachers  were  trained  at  senior  secondary 
level  teacher  training  schools. 

What  is  here  referred  to  as  professional  education  is  education 
given  outside  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  and  outside  the 
military.  The  number  of  institutions  and  programs  were  many  and  it  was 
difficult  to  describe  all  of  them.  To  understand  the  extent  of  this  type  of 
education,  one  has  only  to  remember  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture  had  only  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  allocation  of  the 
education  sector,  the  remaining  was  distributed  among  the  other  min- 
istries. 

The  Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs  was  almost  a  duplication  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  It  established  primary  schools 
(Madrasah  Ibtidaiyah),  junior  and  senior  secondary  schools  (Madrasah 
Tsanawij^ah  and  Aliyah),  teacher  training  schools  (PGA  and  PGA  A) 
and  universities  (IAIN).  During  the  past  ten  years,  the  development  of 
the  IAIN  was  restricted  to  Islamic  religion,  otherwise  it  would  have 
developed  into  a  full-fledged  university. 

Another  ministry  with  schools  at  the  secondary  level  was  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  This  Ministry  has  agriculture  high  schools  and 
veterinary  high  schools. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  the  nursing  schools,  the  assistant 
pharmacist  school  and  nursing  college.  It  also  has  the  teacher  training 
college  for  nursing. 

Many  other  ministries  have  their  own  schools  and  colleges,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  No  review  has  been  made  on  the  education  sector 
outside  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  Even  the  most  com- 
prehensive *':un:ent  on  development,  the  Five-Year  Plan,  did  not  say 
much  abou       existence  of  these  schools  and  colleges. 

They  con.  jue  to  exist  and,  despite  efforts  to  rationalize  these 
schools  and  colleges,  they  proliferate.  The  original  aim  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  outside  tli .  Ministry  of  Education  was  to  upgrade 
their  own  staff  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  manpower  for  their  own 
ministries.  At  present  they  take  on  training  fresh  graduates  and  grad- 
uating people  far  more  numerous  than  their  ministries  can  employ. 

3.  Non-Formal  Education 

Officially,  non-formal  education  was  restricted  to  those  types  of 
training  programs  supervised  by  the  Directorate  General  of  Out-of- 
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School  Education  Youth  and  Sports  (Diklusepora).  However,  there 
existed  a  large  group  of  non-formal  education  programs  known  as 
penatarans  (short  courses)  executed  by  ministries  and  other  government 
agencies.  These  short  courses  received  a  relatively  large  portion  of  the 
budget  of  each  ministry. 

According  to  an  education  sector  review,  non-formal  education 
supervised  by  the  Directorate  General  of  Diklusepora  is  the  largest  and 
arguably  the  most  effective  large-scale  national  non-formal  education  in 
the  world.^  It  served  a  large  and  diverse  clientele  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Over  two  million  people  were  enrolled  in  the  Government's  major 
non-formal  programs  in  1986.  The  largest  portion  of  these  enrolled 
in  community  learning  groups  for  improving  literacy  and  income 
(kejar).  The  Kejar  Program  was  an  expansion  of  primary  education  and 
could  be  used  to  satisfy  compulsory  primary  education  requirements. 
Through  the  Kejar  Program,  the  Government  planned  to  reach  17 
million  people,  including  12.3  million  illiterates  and  4.7  million  drop- 
outs. 

The  government  efforts  included  the  distribution  of  89  million 
booklets  for  Kejar  (A  package)  during  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan.  The 
use  of  radio  and  other  mass  communication  channels  was  intensified. 
Program  planning  capabilities  were  improved,  as  well  as  facilities  and 
technical  support. 

Private  non-formal  education  has  also  developed  rapidly  in  answer 
to  the  need  for  more  skills  in  certain  fields  of  employment.  These 
private  efforts  were  supervised  by  the  Government,  but  clear  policies 
and  good  management  will  be  required  to  realiy  support  the  private 
non-formal  sector  to  develop  into  useful  training  programs  for  the 
society. 

4.  Education  and  Training  Priorities 

Primary  education  was  still  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  priorities  in 
education.  The  purpose  was  to  enroll  all  of  the  7  to  12-year  age  group  in 
primary  schools.  Indonesia  has  achieved  considerable  success  in  this.  In 
1986,  almost  95  per  cent  of  the  age  group  enrolled  in  primary  schools. 
However,  dropout  rates  were  still  relatively  high  in  rural  areas,  making 
alternative  routes  to  primary  education  necessary.  There  was  still  a 
considerable  number  of  illiterates  beyond  the  age  of  12  and  these  people 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  attend  primary  education.  It  was  therefore 
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appropriate  to  develop  the  Kejar  A  package  as  an  alternative  to  formal 
primary  education. 

The  last  5  per  cent  of  the  7  to  12-year  age  group  was  from  hard-to- 
reach  groups.  These  were  groups  from  remote  areas,  and  children  with 
physical  or  mental  handicaps.  The  Government  has  to  provide  special 
arrangements  to  enable  them  to  go  to  schools.  Small  schools  and 
integrated  schools  for  the  handicapped  have  been  tried  out,  evaluated 
and  expanded. 

C*  M^jor  Problems  and  Issues  in  Education  and  Training 

1.  Introduction 

The  formal  categorization  of  problems  and  issues  in  education 
centered  around  access,  efficiency,  quality  and  relevance.  However,  to 
make  it  more  meaningful,  some  other  categories  will  be  added  such  as 
financing  and  management.  If  relevant,  problems  and  issues  will  be 
mentioned  by  levels  and  types  of  education.  In  some  cases  this  would  be 
a  repetition,  since  these  are  similar. 

2.  Access  to  Education 

In  the  early  1940s,  before  the  war  started  in  Asia,  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  schools  and  a  few  colleges.  Many  of  the  schools  and  all  of  the 
colleges  depended  on  Dutch  teachers.  Not  many  Indonesians  could 
afford  to  study.  The  school  system  was  also  built  according  to  the  social 
strata  developed  by  the  colonial  masters:  schools  for  the  indigenous 
population,  schools  for  overseas  Asian  immigrants,  and  schools  for  the 
Dutch  and  other  Europeans.  With  this  kind  of  heritage,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  even  today  despite  remarkable  achievements,  the  system  is  compar- 
atively less  developed  than  that  of  its  neighboring  countries. 

Alter  independence,  the  demand  for  more  education  became  in- 
tense. Even  during  the  five-year  war  of  independence,  new  schools  were 
established,  in  many  cases  only  with  makeshift  facilities.  Expansion  of 
schools  continued  at  a  faster  rate  after  the  war,  and  since  the  economic 
conditions  at  the  time  did  not  support  expansion,  it  was  up  to  local 
communities  to  build  schools.  After  the  building  was  completed,  the 
community  could  request  the  Government  to  take  over  the  school.  The 
Government  provided  teachers  and  their  salaries,  but  not  much  else. 
Schools  were  run  with  shoestring  budgets,  therefore  quality  suffered. 
But  access  to  education  increased  rapidly  until  the  early  1960s.  Inflation 
was  rampant  and  government  monthly  salaries  could  only  sustain  fami- 
lies for  about  two  weeks.  Local  communities  were  no  longer  able  to 
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build  new  schools.  The  primary  student  enrollment  increased  only 
slightly.  ITie  First  Five- Year  Plan  was  inaugurated  in  1969  with  practi- 
cally no  budget  for  primary  schools.  The  total  primary  development 
budget  was  only  t^O  per  student-year,  yet  unrealistic  targets  were  set. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  a  windfall  from 
increased  oil  prices  was  partly  directed  to  the  expansion  of  primary 
schools.  During  1974  alone,  52,000  primary  school  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed and  new  schools  were  built.  Primary  school  enrollment  in- 
creased. A  special  Presidential  Instruction  (INPRES)  Program  was 
inaugurated.  There  was  a  big  surplus  of  primary  school  teachers.  This 
surplus  was  used  for  the  new  schools.  But  teacher  training  schools 
continued  to  produce  teachers  at  a  fast  rate  in  the  1980s  when  primary 
school  enrollments  started  to  decline,  thus  there  was  again  a  huge 
surplus  of  teachers  without  work. 

The  expansion  of  secondary  and  tertiary  education  did  pose  the 
problem  of  teacher  shortage.  Indonesia  was  producing  many  more 
primary  teachers  than  it  could  absorb,  while  at  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  levels  teacher  training  could  not  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
Various  crash  programs  for  secondary  teacher  training  were  developed 
to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  at  a  faster  rate.  At  the  tertiary  level 
such  programs  were  considered  prohibitive. 

While  primary  and  secondary  schools  grew  very  fast,  tertiary  level 
institutions  increased  only  at  a  marginal  rate,  making  access  for  in- 
creased numbers  of  secondary  school  graduates  to  tertiary  level  eoa- 
cation  increasingly  more  difficult.  In  1986,  there  were  about  82,000 
places  in  government  higher  education  institutions  for  more  than 
486,000  applicants.  The  number  of  applicants  could  actually  be  con- 
siderably higher  since  only  those  who  applied  for  government  entrance 
examinations  were  counted.  The  number  of  graduates  from  senior  high 
schools  in  1986  was  more  than  900,000.  In  addition,  there  were  gradu- 
ates from  previous  years  who  have  re-applied  for  tertiary  education. 
The  Universitas  Terbuka  was  introduced  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
shortages  of  places  at  the  tertiary  level. 

During  the  Third  and  Fourth  Five- Year  Plans,  the  Government 
also  emphasized  rapid  expansion  of  vocational  and  technical  schools  to 
meet  the  demand  for  more  skilled  workers.  This  expensive  and  contro- 
versial decision  had  deflected  resources  away  from  general  secondary 
school  development.  The  Government  believed  that  building  more 
technical  and  vocational  schools  could  produce  more  employable  gradu- 
ates, while  general  secondary  schools  could  only  produce  graduates  who 
wanted  to  go  to  college,  or  who  could  not  find  work  because  they  lacked 
the  desired  skills. 
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3.  Internal  Efficiency 

During  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  internal  efficiency  was  not  an 
issue.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  student  who  could  not  pass  an 
examination  should  not  be  promoted.  The  blame  for  such  a  failure 
seemed  entirely  with  the  student.  In  university  circles  it  had  an  added 
meaning:  some  professors  took  pride  in  not  passing  students  easily 
because  their  courses  were  tough  and  should  not  be  taken  lightly  by  the 
students. 

By  the  middle  of  1960s,  the  Government  became  concerned  with 
low  productivity  of  schools  and  universities.  Dropout  and  repeater  rates 
were  high.  Education  planning  and  systems  analysis  were  introduced  in 
the  Indonesian  bureaucracy.  The  economics  of  education  was  influenc- 
ing decision  makers.  Something  had  to  be  done  about  it. 

The  process  of  planning  and  implementing  actions  to  reduce  drop- 
outs and  repeaters  was  slow.  It  was  only  in  the  middle  1970s  that 
Indonesia  saw  its  dropout  and  repeater  rates  declining;  first  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  and  later  in  tertiary  level  institutions.  The  situa- 
tion in  1986  was  much  better,  dropout  and  repeater  rates  at  the  primary 
level  were  similar  to  other  developing  countries.  At  the  higher  levels  the 
decrease  in  dropout  and  repeater  rates  were  also  considerable. 

Utilization  of  existing  facilities  was  normal  at  primary  and  second- 
ary levels,  but  recent  studies  showed  that  a  lot  of  waste  facilities  existed 
at  the  government  higher  educational  institutions. 

4.  Quality  of  Education 

Rapid  expansion  of  schools  has  produced  a  lower  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  spite  of  government  efforts  to  achieve  quality  at  the  same  time 
as  quantity.  Short  teacher  training  courses  were  established  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  more  teachers,  facilities  at  schools  were  minimal, 
good  teachers  tended  to  concentrate  in  certain  schools,  and  no  incen- 
tives were  offered  to  attract  teachers  to  work  in  rural  areas.  All  this  has 
produced  a  large  gap  in  performance  between  "good"  and  "bad" 
schools,  the  number  of  "bad"  schools  being  much  larger  than  that  of 
"good"  schools.  At  the  higher  education  level  the  same  trend  could  also 
be  detected. 

Although  automatic  promotion  and  graduation  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  level  was  never  stated,  the  tendency  was  to  promote  and 
graduate  as  many  students  as  possible.  This  has  caused  a  lowering  of  the 
quality  of  achievement  in  general.  At  the  tertiary  level,  efficiency  gains 
were  slower  and  were  generally  not  achieved  by  lowering  standards  but 
by  more  efficient  administration  of  instructions  and  examinations. 
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5.  Financing  of  Education 

Financing  of  education  was  mostly  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  were  no  fees  at  the  primary  level  and  only  token  fees  at  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  levels.  However,  in  1986,  the  government  budget 
has  shrunk  and  higher  student  fees  were  allowed  for  tertiary  education. 
In  some  cases  fees  were  increased  by  100  per  cent.  The  following  year 
might  be  even  more  difficult  for  the  Government  to  give  heavy  subsidies 
to  schools  and  still  keep  on  expanding.  There  were  already  talks  to 
reinstitute  fees  at  primary  and  allow  higher  fees  at  secondary  schools. 

The  Government  has  also  extended  subsidies  to  private  schools  and 
universities  in  the  form  of  government  paid  teachers  and  instructions. 
Fees  at  private  schools  and  uni-'crsities  were  much  higher  than  that  of 
government  schools  and  universities.  Heavy  financing  went  to  technical 
and  vocational  schools  and  polytechnics,  making  financing  for  cheaper 
general  schools  less  available.  With  budget  cuts,  the  financing  of  the 
educational  system  will  be  much  more  difficult,  unless  different  priori- 
ties and  different  policies  are  adopted. 

6.  Management  of  the  Education  System 

The  management  of  the  education  system  was  top  down,  in  line 
with  overall  government  management.  Such  forms  of  management  can 
only  be  successful  if  the  right  information  from  all  parts  of  the  country  is 
available  for  decision  making.  This  information  is  sometimes  unavail- 
able or  outdated,  making  decisions  difficult  to  implement.  Indonesia  has 
therefore  put  efforts  into  creating  a  solid  base  for  an  integrated  informa- 
tion system. 

In-service  training  programs  for  teacher  and  administrative  staff 
were  not  integrated  with  career  advancements.  This  has  made  the 
training  programs  less  effective  and  also  less  attractive.  Any  success  of 
the  in-service  training  programs  might  be  due  to  the  honoraria  paid  to 
the  participants  of  the  programs. 

DISTANCE  EDUCATION  IN  INDONESIA 

Distance  education  was  started  in  1955  with  the  establishment  of  a 
correspondence  course  for  the  upgrading  of  teacher  competence.  This 
course  was  largely  theoretical  in  nature  with  the  production  of  corres- 
pondence materials  and  formal  paper  and  pencil  examinations.  The  end 
result  was  a  diploma  which  could  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  the 
careers  of  teachers.  Despite  its  success  in  attracting  participants,  the 
course  was  later  abandoned  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Distance  education  as 
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correspondence  education  was  firmly  established  in  the  people's  minds. 

In  the  early  1970s  another  trend  started  with  the  introduction  of 
educational  technology.  At  that  time  oil  prices  were  still  low  and 
Indonesia  was  still  contemplating  on  how  to  expand  prima'y  education 
in  a  country  with  a  GNP  of  $200.  Two  experimental  programs  were 
prepared  to  test  the  feasibility  of  using  radio  programs  for  primary 
education.  It  was  first  intended  to  use  radio  programs  for  direct  teaching 
to  the  Students.  Before  the  start  of  the  program,  oil  prices  went  up  in 
1974  and  the  Government  decided  to  use  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
additional  oil  revenues  for  education,  especially  primary  education.  The 
experimental  program  was  subsequently  revised,  since  the  Government 
could  already  afford  to  expand  primary  education  in  the  conventional 
way:  by  building  schools  and  hiring  more  teachers. 

There  was  still  the  problem  of  ensuring  quality  educauon  in  a 
process  of  rapid  expansion.  Many  primary  school  teachers  in  service  had 
only  one  to  three  years  of  training  beyond  primary  education.  They 
were  in  need  of  in-service  training  programs  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
their  teaching.  Therefore,  one  of  the  educational  radio  experiments  was 
revised  for  primary  teacher  in-service  training.  This  experiment  was 
successful  and  later  expanded  to  14  provinces.  The  concept  of  distance 
education  as  radio  education  was  born.  Agriculture  extension  programs 
and  other  non-formal  education  programs  were  following  this  trend  of 
educational  broadcasting. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  program,  initiated  by  the  South 
East  Asian  Ministers  of  Education  Organization  (SEAMEO),  was 
developed.  This  program  was  based  on  the  use  of  self-instructional 
materials  in  combination  with  teachers,  parents  and  community  resour- 
ces. This  more  sophisticated  and  innovative  approach  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  mature.  A  similar  program  was  developed  for  secondary  schools 
(Sekolah  Pembangunan). 

In  the  early  1980s,  access  to  tertiary  education  became  an  impor- 
tant problem  for  the  Government.  Tlie  number  of  new  places  at  the 
tertiary  level  fell  far  short  of  the  demand  for  those  places.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  applicants  could  not  enter  decent  government  or  private 
higher  education  institutions  each  year.  In  1983,  the  Government  de- 
cided to  establish  an  open  university,  and  the  Universitas  Terbuka  was 
formally  opened  in  September  1984.  This  university  incorporated  all 
previous  experiences  and  new  innovations  such  as  correspondence 
education,  self-instructional  materials  (including  kits),  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs.  The  concept  of  multimedia  distance  education  was  born. 
This  concept  was  supplemented  by  using  community  resources  (li- 
brary, tutorials)  and  computer-scored  examinations. 
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At  this  stage  another  experiment  was  planned  in  which  the  Institute 
foi  Teacaer  Training  (^KIP)  in  Jakarta  will  use  self-instructional  mater- 
ials of  ths  Universitas  Terbuka  to  introduce  an  on-  and  o£f-campus 
teaching.  The  o£f-campus  teaching  can  uoe  the  Universitas  Terbuka 
self-instructional  materials  and  the  on-campu&  leaching  will  use  regular 
face-to-face  teaching.  The  aim  of  the  experiment  was  to  reduce  ce:><  per 
student  and  to  enable  IKIP  Jakarta  to  take  more  students.  If  successful, 
this  effort  will  blur  the  difference  between  "distance"  and  "regular** 
education  since  both  will  be  using  the  same  delivery  vystems,  but  with  a 
different  mix.  Thus  a  more  convergent  concept  of  distance  and  regular 
education  will  hopefully  be  accepted. 

In  spite  of  spectacular  progress  in  education,  88  pe.  cent  of  the 
workforce  has  only  primary  education  and  therefore  does  not  qualify  for 
skilled  jobs.  For  every  two  openings  there  were  ten  applicants.  It  is  in 
the  development  of  human  resources  that  distance  education  should 
have  an  impact. 

In  primary  education  and  in  non-formal  education  such  as  agricul- 
ture extension,  nutrition  and  health  education,  the  impact  was  already 
felt.  The  Government  has  established  a  domestic  satellite  system,  link- 
ing all  the  islands  together.  One  of  the  two  most  important  purposes  of 
the  system  was  educational  broadcasting  and  telecommunication.  The 
system  has  been  used  for  all  kinds  of  informal  and  ad  hoc  instruction, 
mediated  by  radio  and  television  broadcasts.  However,  solid  continuous 
use  of  the  media  for  instruction  was  still  rare,  '  :e  reason  being  the 
expense  of  developing  good  instructional  programs  for  radio  and  espe- 
cially television.  With  the  introduction  of  study  programs  in  educational 
technology  at  various  teacher  training  institutions,  the  know-how  of 
Jeveloping  instructional  programs  was  developed. 

A.  Radio  In-Service  Primary  Teacher  Training  Program 

1.  Aims  and  Objectives 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Five- Year  Plan  (Repelita  II)  in 
1974,  the  Government  has  implemented  a  series  of  in-service  training 
for  primary  school  teachers.  The  cost  of  the  training  and  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  teachers  in  remote  areas  necessitated  the  development  of 
in-service  training  by  distance  means.  It  was  decided  to  use  the  radio  as 
the  main  delivery  system  since  the  technology  was  relatively  simple  and 
the  cost  relatively  low.  Radio  can  also  reach  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  low  cost. 

A  pilot  project  was  initiated  by  the  Government  with  UNESCO. 
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The  pilot  project  was  ac^.tual/y  designed  to  use  radio  to  teach  selected 
courses  to  primary  school  students.  The  plan  was  subsequently  changed 
to  experiment  with  both  direct  teaching  to  students  and  in-service 
training  to  teachers.  Two  provinces  were  selected:  Central  Java  which 
would  be  the  site  for  teacher  in-service  training  and  Yogyakarta  which 
would  conduct  direct  teaching  to  students.  The  experiment  began  in 
1973  and  ended  in  1976.  Evaluation  results  indicated  that  direct  teaching 
would  be  too  expensive  to  implement,  with  only  a  small  improvement  in 
student  learning.  It  was  considered  better  to  improve  student  learning 
through  in-service  training  of  teachers.  The  Central  Java  experiment 
indicated  that  teachers  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  radio  training 
programs.^  Improvement  in  the  teachers'  subject  matter  content  and 
teaching  methodology  should  have  a  positive  impact  on  student  perfor- 
mance. The  need  for  in-service  training  by  distance  means  and  the 
positive  results  of  the  in-service  radio  programs  made  the  Government 
decide  to  implement  the  radio  teacher  in-service  programs  to  11  provin- 
ces, including  Central  Java  and  Yogyakarta.  The  nine  other  provinces 
were  selected  because  of  their  difficulty  in  transportation.  It  was 
difficult  to  have  in-service  training  in  any  other  way  since  many  primary 
schools  existed  in  remote  locations.  At  a  later  stage  three  other  provin- 
ces were  included  in  the  project. 

2.  Instructional  Strategy 

The  method  of  deliveiy  was  radio  supplemented  with  print  mater- 
ials, to  arrive  before  the  rad\o  programs  started.  During  the  course  of 
development  and  experimentation,  other  media  were  used  to  comple- 
ment the  print  and  radio  instructional  programs.  Audiocassettes  were 
first  added  to  be  sent  to  groups  which  missed  some  of  the  radio  lessons. 

At  a  later  stage  an  attempt  was  made  to  add  some  face-to-face 
training  to  the  distance  teaching  programs.  This  face-to-face  training 
v^as  of  short  duration  and  used  slide  presentations  to  augment  lectures 
and  discussions.  Teachers  who  already  participated  in  face-to-face  pro- 
grams were  also  followed  up  with  radio  programs  to  continue  their 
training.  In  this  way  the  differences  between  face-to-face  and  distance 
programs  disappeared. 

The  strategy  for  combining  text  and  radio  was  selected  over  radio 
only,  or  radio  vision  because  by  having  the  text  a  teacher  could  have  all 
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the  notes  he  would  want  to  make  so  that  his  time  would  be  devoted  to 
listening  to  the  radio  lessons.  The  text  was  also  used  as  ready  reference 
material  so  that  explanations  through  radio  could  be  reduced. 

This  strategy  worked  well.  An  interesting  finding  was  that  indivi- 
dual listeners  demonstrated  greater  learning  than  group  listeners  when 
tested  on  the  content.  However,  groups  in  general  helped  maintain 
enthusiasm,  especially  in  rural  groups.  About  73  per  cent  participated 
regularly,  showing  a  high  interest  of  teachers  in  the  program.  The  1979 
evaluation  was  too  early  to  judge  the  long-term  effect  of  the  project.  But 
the  fact  that  the  program  slill  exists  and  is  enlarged  to  include  three 
more  provinces  indicated  that  it  was  successful.  The  number  of  courses 
covered  also  increased  from  five  in  1978  to  eight  in  1986  consisting  of 
320  radio  programs.  The  target  was  to  reach  80,000  primary  school 
teachers  with  the  radio  in-service  programs. 

3.  Management  Control 

To  control  radio  programs  from  the  center  seemed  to  be  easy. 
Distributing  text  materials  over  a  very  large  area  from  the  center  was 
formidable.  Nevertheless  central  control  wrs  maintained  since  decen- 
tralization was  more  difficult  to  implement.  In  areas  where  the  programs 
Were  implemented,  no  printing  facilities  existed  and  sending  materials 
from  Jakarta  proved  easier  than  sending  materials  from  cities  nearer  to 
the  locations.  Some  responsibilities  were  given  to  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  at  the  provincial  level.  Questions 
concerning  administrative  matters  asked  by  participants  were  answered 
by  the  regional  office  through  local  radio  broadcasts.  The  same  office 
also  arranged  face-to-face  training  if  opportunity  arises  with  support 
from  mobile  training  units  organized  by  the  center. 

Questions  about  content  were  sent  to  the  central  office  which 
delegated  the  answering  to  two  central  units  located  in  Central  Java  and 
Yogyakarta.  These  units  sent  the  answers  by  audiotap'^.s  to  the  regional 
office  for  broadcasting. 

All  programs  were  free  of  charge,  therefore,  no  financial  admi- 
nistration was  needed  at  the  local  level.  The  headmaster  of  each  school 
was  responsible  for  ensuring  that  his  teachers  participated  in  the  pro- 
grams by  forming  listening  and  study  groups.  No  examinations  and  no 
incentives  were  given  to  the  teachers  who  successfully  participated  until 
1986.  (In  1986  the  first  examination  was  given  to  participants.)  Motiva- 
tions to  study  depended  on  the  currency  of  topics.  When  a  new  curriculum 
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was  introduced,  attention  was  high.  Over  time,  the  newness  disap- 
peared and  routine  training  became  boring.  It  was  difficult  for  the 
headmaster  to  control  and  sustain  enthusiasm  for  the  program  over  a 
long  period. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  programs  were  revised  by  the  c<)nter 
each  year  to  insert  new  contents.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate 
the  result  of  this  constant  revision  to  attract  the  attention  of  participat- 
ing teachers. 

4.  Production  and  Distribution  of  Materials 

Production  of  programs  was  done  by  the  central  organization;  the 
Center  of  Communication  Technology  for  Education  and  Culture 
(PUSTEKKOM).  This  center  had  two  branches  in  Central  Java  and 
Yogyakarta.  These  three  combined  units  produced  radio  and  text  ma- 
terials for  the  training  programs.  Printing  of  text  materials  was  done  in 
Jakarta  and  reproduction  of  radio  tapes  was  contracted  to  a  semi- 
government  firm  in  Solo.  Materials  were  sent  to  the  sites  through  a 
courier  service  up  to  a  provincial  or  district  capital  town  depending  on 
the  ease  of  further  delivery  to  the  local  sites.  In  others  with  many 
islands,  district  capitals  were  selected.  In  provinces  the  provincial  capi- 
tal was  used.  From  thereon  school  supervisors  carried  the  text  materials 
to  the  local  school  for  delivery.  Cassette  '.apes  were  delivered  to  provin- 
cial or  district  radio  stations  for  broadcasting. 

Late  delivery  of  text  materials  to  local  schools  was  common,  since 
distances  were  considerable  and  roads  were  bad.  Opportunities  to  visit 
schools  were  also  rare,  therefore  the  center  provided  additional  travel 
funds  to  the  regional  offices  to  enable  school  supervisors  to  visit  schools 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  text  materials  were  delivered  to  the 
regional  office.  It  has  taken  some  months  to  deliver  text  materials  from 
the  center  to  some  of  the  remote  locations.  First,  the  distribution  was  done 
by  sea  to  a  district  capital.  From  there  onwards  the  shipment  was 
carried  by  small  boats  or  by  any  other  means  available  and,  if  necessary, 
by  foot. 

The  post  office  was  not  used  for  delivering  the  texi  materials 
because  at  that  time  (in  the  1970s)  its  capacity  to  reach  remote  areas  was 
still  ver>'  limited. 

5.  Broadcasting  and  Production  Facilities  for  Radio  Progrants 

There  were  four  categories  of  radio  broadcasting  in  Indonesia.  The 
first  was  the  National  Broadcasting  located  in  Jakarta,  the  second  wa^ 
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called  Nusantara  Troadcasting  which  were  located  in  five  major  cities  of 
Medan,  Yogyakarta,  Ujung  Pandang,  Banjarmasin  and  Jayapura.  Com- 
bined, Nusantara  Broadcasting  could  cover  most  parts  of  Indonesia. 
The  third  category  was  the  regional  broadcasting  which  was  limited  to 
one  in  each  province  and  was  located  in  the  provincial  capital.  The 
fourth  were  the  local  broadcasting  at  the  district  level  and  local  relay 
stations  built  for  remote  rural  areas. 

Th*^  radio  in-service  training  used  mostly  regional  and  local  broad- 
casting facilities.  In  many  locations  it  was  also  using  local  government 
radio  stations  which  were  not  controlled  by  the  national  radio  system 
(RRI).  Regional  broadcasting  stations  have  generally  10,000  watts  of 
transmission  power  or  more,  while  local  broadcasting  stations  were 
generally  weak. 

At  the  receiving  end  2,500  radio  receivers  were  distributed  to 
schools  at  the  beginning  stage.  More  receivers  were  subsequently  distri- 
buted. Reception  of  broadcasts  varies  from  very  weak  to  excellent. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  listeners  in  rural  areas  complain'.  J  about 
poor  reception  some  of  the  time. 

6.  Quality  Control 

The  weakness  of  the  system  was  its  lack  of  quality  control.  No 
regular  evaluation  of  the  program  was  made.  The  reason  given  for  this 
lack  of  evaluation  was  that  such  programs  cannot  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  increases  in  knowledge  only.  The  impact  of  such  programs  was 
long  term,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  continued  for  so  many  years  indicated 
that  the  program  was  something  of  a  success.  The  only  evaluation  effort 
was  in  1979  during  the  formative  stages  of  the  program. 

There  was  also  no  assessment  made  to  measure  the  progress  of  the 
participants  until  1986.  Many  in-service  training  prograniS  in  Indonesia 
were  not  connected  with  career  development.  This  radio  in-service 
program  was  no  exception.  Motivation  could  not  oe  kept  high  without 
some  kind  of  assessment  or  feedback.  It  would  be  better  if  the  training 
was  related  to  their  future  careers,  which  would  definitely  have  im- 
proved learning  and  performance. 

The  asbcssment  conducted  in  1986  was  in  the  form  of  open  book 
examination  about  the  content  of  the  course.  It  was  sent  to  all  partici- 
pants to  complete  without  supervision.  Of  the  80,000  examination  papers 
sent,  only  9,970  were  returned  and  3,323  participants  passed.  Since  the 
examination  was  not  supervised,  the  criterion  for  passing  was  a  rather 
high,  85  per  cent  correct. 

A  certificate  would  be  issued  but  no  formal  value  was  attached  to 
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the  certificate.  There  was  no  indication  on  how  the  certificate  could  help 
to  foster  the  teachers'  career. 

7.  Organization  and  Management 

In  August  1975,  based  on  the  successful  results  of  the  Central  Java 
experiments,  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  decreed  that  educa- 
tional broadcasting  would  be  used  in  support  of  the  Development  of 
Primary  Education  Project  (P3D),  primarily  because  radio  broadcast 
could  be  easily  sustained  over  a  long  period  and  remote  areas  could  also 
be  covered.  P3D  itself  had  a  mobile  training  team  which  traveled  from 
place  to  place  to  provide  face-to-face  in-service  training;  however,  this 
training  program  was  necessarily  of  short  duration  (12  eight-hour  days). 
A  follow  up  of  this  training  program  could  be  provided  by  radio 
broadcasting.  In  addition  radio  broadcasting  could  also  be  used  for  the 
in-service  training  itself  in  places  where  it  was  difficult  for  the  mobile 
training  units  to  reach. 

Within  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  there  was  a  Center  of 
Communication  Technology  for  Education  and  Culture  (PUS- 
TEKKOM).  It  was  decided  to  place  the  responsibility  of  implementing 
the  educational  broadcasting  in  this  center  while  the  P3D  belonged  to 
the  Directorate  General  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education. 

In  1976,  a  Ministerial  decree  established  an  Executive  Team  of  the 
PUSTEKKOM.  In  addition,  four  National  Task  Forces,  later  called  the 
BalaiSy  were  formed  to  do  the  production  and  reproduction  of  radio 
programs,  production, and  printing  of  text  materials,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  those  materials.  The  Balais  were  placed  in  Semarang,  Yogya- 
karta,  Surabaya  and  Jakarta.  The  Jakarta  Balai  was  later  upgraded  to 
become  a  Center  (Pusat)  and  became  the  center  for  managing  the  whole 
radio  broadcasting  project.  With  additional  functions  this  center  be- 
came PUSTEKKOM.  In  each  province  PSD  and  PUSTEKKOM  activi- 
ties were  coordinated  by  the  same  regional  ofiice  (Kanwil)  so  that  in  the 
field  smooth  cooperation  between  the  two  separate  activities  was  en- 
sured (see  Figure  1). 

At  the  regional  offices.  Regional  Teams  of  Communication  Tech- 
nology for  Education  and  Culture  were  also  formed.  These  Regional 
Teams  >vere  later  called  sanggars.  The  main  objective  of  the  sanggar  was 
to  support,  develop  and  supervise  the  use  of  educational  broadcasting 
for  primary  teachers  to  use  broadcasting  for  conveying  government 
policy  on  education,  to  distribute  receivers  and  text  materials,  and  to 
receive  and  process  feedback  from  the  field.  The  sanggar  had  to  report 
to  PUSTEKKOM  for  technical  matters  but  administratively  belonged  to 
the  regional  office. 
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Fig.  1:  Organizational  Structure 
of  the  Radio  In-Service 
Primary  Teacher  Training  Program 
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The  sanggars  had  three  sections,  one  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion, another  for  evaluation,  and  a  third  for  research  and  development. 
The  management  of  the  system  was  more  complex  because  it  involved 
another  ministry  which  was  the  Ministry  of  Information.  Agreements 
between  the  two  ministries  had  to  be  signed  and  communication  chan- 
nels established  at  the  center  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  In  practice  no 
significant  problems  were  encountered  in  the  relationship  during  the 
years  of  cooperation. 

B.  The  Universitas  Terbuka 

1.  Introduction 

Universitas  Terbuka  is  the  Indonesian  name  for  Open  University. 
Since  there  were  already  some  open  universities  in  the  Asian  region  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  it  should  best  be  called  by  the  original  name 
to  distinguish  the  Indonesian  institution  from  similar  institutions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Thailand  has  the  Sukhothai  Thammathirat 
Open  University  and  India,  the  Indira  Gandhi  Open  University.  When 
questioned  about  a  specific  name  for  the  Indonesian  Open  University, 
the  then  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  Professor  Nugroho  Notosu- 
santo  replied  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  there  should  only  be  one 
open  university  in  Indonesia,  therefore  the  university  should  be  simply 
called  Universitas  Terbuka. 

2.  The  Establishment  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka 

In  1981,  the  Government  started  two  distance  education  projects 
which  later  formed  a  part  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka.  The  two  projects 
were  intended  to  give  in-service  training  to  teachers  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  level  institutions.  In  the  1950s  the  Government  also  created 
correspondence  education  to  upgrade  teachers  already  in  service.  The 
link  between  distance  education  and  teacher  in-service  training  was  not 
accidental  since  the  rapid  expansion  required  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia to  establii  h  "crash  programs"  for  teacher  training  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  additional  teachers.  There  were  subse- 
quent needs  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  those  teachers  which  could  only 
be  met.with  distance  education,  since  regular  training  was  too  expensive 
and  replacing  the  teachers  for  further  training  was  difficult  to  do. 

The  decision  to  start  the  Universitas  Terbuka  came  late  in  1983, 
after  the  Government  hesitated  to  establish  an  unconventional  univer- 
sity for  fear  of  low  quality  performance.  In  the  meantime,  the  continued 
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demand  for  university  places  and  the  slow  increase  of  intake  at  the 
regular  universities  made  postponement  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka 
impossible.  The  Preparation  Committee  was  given  only  nine  months  to 
establish  the  Universitas  Terbuka. 

It  was  decided  to  build  the  simplest  system  of  distance  education 
possible  using  available  means.  The  two  small  distance  education  proj- 
ects for  teacher  training  should  remain  as  they  were,  integration  should 
be  attempted  at  a  later  stage. 

The  system  that  was  eventually  decided  upon  was: 

(i)  a  uniform  curriculum  for  everyone  taking  the  same  program; 

(ii)  using  the  post  office  as  delivery  points  for  course  materials 
and  also  as  a  bank  for  accepting  fees  from  students; 

(iii)  using  existing  government  higher  education  institutions  as 
regional  offices; 

(iv)  using  word  processor  letter  quality-printer  outputs  as  camera- 
ready  text  for  printing; 

(v)  using  the  University  of  Indonesia  computers  and  computer 
programs  to  process  registration  and  examination;  and 

(vi)  requesting  nationally  known  professors  to  write  the  course 
materials. 

There  was  no  tiine  to  try  out  the  course  materials  and  calibration  of 
multiple  choice  examinations.  Registration  and  examinations  were  pro- 
cessed by  the  University  of  Indonesia's  optical  scanners  and  the  results 
recorded  by  their  computers.  The  students  had  to  go  to  the  designated 
post  office  for  registration,  receiving  the  course  materials  and  paying 
their  fees  and  course  materials.  Afterwards  they  had  to  confirm  their 
registration  at  the  regional  office,  receive  further  information  about 
tutorials  and  examinations  and  about  how  to  study  in  a  distance  edu- 
cation setting. 

The  course  materials  were  generally  the  work  of  individuals  rather 
than  teams.  The  team  approach  was  used  only  to  develop  the  curricu- 
lum. Even  this  was  mostly  taken  out  from  the  existing  government 
regulated  minimum  curriculum.  After  the  curriculum  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  team,  the  team  proposed  writers  for  the  course  materials.  The 
first  task  of  the  writers  was  the  design  of  the  Basic  Course  Outline 
(BCO).  On  the  basis  of  the  BCO,  the  materials  were  then  subdivided 
into  modules. 

It  took  about  six  to  nine  months  to  complete  the  writing  of  a  course, 
one  month  for  review  and  revision  and  another  two  veeks  for  preparing 
the  text  for  printing.  At  least  half  of  all  the  courses  were  ready  for 
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delivery  by  the  opening  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  un  4  September 
1984.  The  other  half  of  the  courses  was  sent  to  the  post  office  at  a  later 
date. 

Applications  to  enter  the  university  were  overwhelming.  About 
270,000  persons  applied.  The  plan  to  accept  25,000  students  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  was  later  revised  by  the  Government  to  65,000. 
Eventually  about  60,000  students  actually  registered  after  some  kind  of 
selection  process  was  applied. 

The  expectation  was  that  many  of  the  registered  students  were 
recent  graduates  from  senior  secondary  schools;  however,  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  registered  students  was  already  employed.  The 
purpose  of  lessening  the  pressures  of  demand  by  recent  graduates  for 
university  places  could  therefore  not  be  met.  There  was  the  possibility 
that  recent  graduates,  before  entering  the  Universitas  Terbuka,  might 
seek  employment  first.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  same  student  would 
enter  the  Universitas  Terbuka  only  after  employment. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  held  in  September  1984  at  the  Presiden- 
tial Palace  since  the  Universitas  Terbuka  did  not  have  a  building  of  its 
own  at  that  time.  The  temporary  quarters  were  small  and  inadequate 
and  borrowed  from  the  Teacher  Training  Institute  in  Jakarta.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  some 
ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  nationally  televised.  A  well-known  econ- 
omics professor  started  an  introductory  course  on  economics  immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  ceremony.  This  high  profile  ceremony  helped  the 
Universitas  Terbuka  to  be  known  throughout  the  country.  It  also  helped 
the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  site  for  the  Universitas  Terbuka  within  a 
relatively  short  time. 

Politically,  the  Government  wanted  to  show  that  it  was  serious  in 
developing  the  Universitas  Terbuka  as  an  alternative  to  regular  univer- 
sities. By  creating  the  Universitas  Terbuka  the  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation was  improved  dramatically.  It  was  now  up  to  the  Universitas 
Terbuka  to  prove  that  it  could  become  a  respectable  university. 

3.  Aims  and  Objectives 

The  rapid  expansion  of  junior  and  senior  secondary  schools  and  the 
low  labor  absorption  capacity  of  the  economy  have  made  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  intake  into  higher  t  ^.ucation.  Private  higher  education 
institutions  demanded  high  fees  while  the  Government  higher  education 
institutions  could  only  take  about  a  third  of  the  demand  for  higher 
education.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  establish  an  open  university.  The 
Universitas  Terbuka  was  therefore  created  first  of  all  to  have  better 
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access  to  higher  education  especially  for  the  recent  graduates  of  the 
senior  high  schools. 

The  economic  expansion  also  needed  more  university  graduates 
which  could  not  be  met  by  regular  universities.  Participation  rate  of  the 
18  to  25-year  age  group  at  higher  education  level  in  1983  was  estimated 
at  about  5  per  cent,  and  the  target  to  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  was  8.5  per  cent.  No  matter  how  big  the  invest- 
ment in  higher  education  had  been,  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
reach  the  target  primarily  because  it  would  take  some  years  before 
instructors  could  be  trained  for  the  tertiary  institutions.  It  was  also 
difficult  to  find  trainable  persons  who  wanted  to  devote  their  career  at 
tertiary  level  institutions  since  the  attraction  of  work  in  private  corpora- 
tions was  very  great.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion rate  at  the  tertiary  level  without  too  much  dependence  on  academic 
staff.  The  second  important  role  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  is  therefore 
to  train  increasing  numbers  of  students  in  areas  demanded  by  the 
economic  and  cultural  development  of  the  country. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  secondary  schools  demanded  more  and 
more  teachers  which  the  existing  regular  programs  could  not  provide.  It 
was  therefore  decided  in  the  late  1970s  to  have  short-term  teacher 
training  for  secondary  school  teachers  with  the  intention  of  upgrading 
their  skills  at  a  later  stage.  It  was  impossible  to  give  those  teachers 
further  training  at  the  teacher  training  institutions  because  they  could 
not  be  replaced.  All  new  teachers  were  used  to  teach  at  new  schools. 
The  only  alternative  was  the  upgrading  of  skills  and  knowledge  of 
teachers  through  distance  education.  In  1981,  a  distance  education 
project  for  the  upgrading  of  secondary  school  teachers  was  established. 
This  was  to  become  the  third  objective  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka,  i.e. 
upgrading  of  secondary  school  teachers  who  graduated  from  the  short- 
term  programs  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  full  teacher-training  degree. 

Strangely  enough  cost  was  never  mentioned  as  a  consideration  for 
creating  the  Universitas  Terbuka.  It  was  understood  that  the  Universi- 
tas Terbuka  will  cost  less  to  operate.  However,  the  Preparation  Com- 
mittee did  not  want  to  emphasize  cost  because  in  the  early  years  of 
development  the  Government  had  to  invest  a  considerable  amount  of 
funds  for  the  development  of  the  physical  facilities  of  the  Universitas 
Terbuka  if  the  University  was  to  deliver  high  quality  education.  The 
Government  might  not  want  to  emphasize  cost  for  fear  that  the  Univer- 
sitas Terbuka  would  be  regarded  as  a  cheap  university  and  therefore  not 
of  the  same  quality  as  a  regular  university. 

In  the  thinking  of  the  decision  makers  the  Universitas  Terbuka 
could  not  provide  courses  which  have  practical?  since  it  did  not  have  the 
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means  to  do  so.  The  emphasis  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  was  on  social 
sciences  and  mathematics  rather  than  on  physical  science  and  technol- 
ogy. This  was  hampering  the  Universitas  Terbuka  in  obtaining  funds. 

In  relation  to  private  universities,  the  Universitas  Terbuka  was 
expected  to  provide  an  attractive  alternative  for  students  who  wanted 
higher  education  at  any  cost.  This  would  prevent  the  proliferation  of  low 
quality  private  universities. 

In  the  course  of  development,  it  was  discovered  that  Universitas 
Terbuka's  course  materials  were  used  by  many  private  and  government 
tertiary  level  institutions.  The  course  materials  were  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  dearth  of  textbooks  in  the  Indonesian  language.  Since  the  course 
writers  were  carefully  selected  the  quality  of  the  course  materials  was 
relatively  high.  It  was  this  fact  that  made  decision  makers  consider  the 
course  materials  standard  for  government  examinations  to  obtain  uni- 
versity level  government  certificates  for  private  university  students. 
However,  there  could  be  resistance  from  the  examination  committees 
towards  this  goal  since  it  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  threat  to  their 
"academic  autonomy". 

Government  universities  could  use  the  course  materials  to  intro- 
duce the  on-  and  off-campus  study  program  in  which  students  could 
partially  study  by  themselves  off  campus  using  Universitas  Terbuka 
course  materials,  and  partly  on  campus  for  tutorials  and  practical 
experiences.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  with  IKIP  (Teacher 
Training  Institute)  Jakarta  to  start  developing  new  courses  for  use  in  the 
on-  and  off-campus  mode.  In  this  way  the  student  intake  could  be 
increased  without  adding  new  buildings. 

4.  The  Instructional  System  of  Universitas  Terbuka 

The  Universitas  Terbuka  decided  to  use  print  materials  as  its 
primary  instructional  delivery  system.  Other  media  should  be  used  as  a 
complement  to  print  materials.  Certain  course  contents  such  as  lan- 
guage pronunciation  could  be  delivered  only  in  audiocassettes.  The 
reason  for  using  print  materials  as  the  primary  medium  was  the  low 
price  and  the  relatively  simple  process  of  production.  The  short  prepara- 
tion time  and  limited  resources  available  made  this  decision  necessary. 

After  two  years,  the  Universitas  Terbuka  tried  to  introduce  more 
materials  in  other  media  especially  for  the  transmission  of  practical  skills 
such  as  teaching  and  science  laboratory  skills.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
how  this  effort  will  succeed  in  the  future. 

Given  the  very  short  time  for  course  preparation  and  given  the 
possibilities  of  late  coming  drafts  and  their  repeated  corrections,  it  was 
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decided  to  use  word  processors.  Apple-compatible  computers  were 
chosen  because  of  price  and  availability.  Maintenance  was  also  an 
important  consideration  for  using  the  Apple  11+  compatibles.  For  the 
software  the  Wordstar  was  selected  because  at  the  time  it  was  the^  most 
sophisticated  software  available,  suitable  for  the  type  of  publishing 
needed.  Training  for  the  word  processors  was  easier  than  anticipated 
although  electricity  was  unreliable  due  to  voltage  surges  and  blackouts. 

.  Typesetting  was  out  of  the  question  during  the  earlier  days  since 
time  was  pressing  and  no  typesetting  machine  was  available  which  was 
able  to  accept  the  computer's  output.  Letter-quality  printers  were  used 
to  print  the  final  drafts.  In  this  way  printing  time  could  be  reduced  to 
two  weeks. 

Since  every  student  following  the  same  program  received  the  sam  5 
course  materials,  the  printing  could  benefit  from  the  economies  of  scale. 
At  least  5,000  copies  were  printed  of  each  course.  The  size  of  the  print 
materials  followed  the  standard  21  x  28  cm  format  to  make  handling  by 
students  easy  but  at  the  same  time  made  the  most  efficient  use  of  paper. 
Except  for  a  multicolor  cover,  the  content  of  the  materials  was  printed 
in  black  and  white  to  reduce  costs  since  the  Government  did  not 
subsidize  the  cost  of  printing.  The  price  of  the  course  materials,  al- 
though far  below  similar  commercial  textbooks,  already  included  royal- 
ties of  course  writers. 

A  particular  font  was  selected  (Prestige  Pica  10)  and  spacing 
between  lines  was  maintained  at  0.4  cm  to  produce  the  most  legible 
print.  No  research  has  been  conducted  so  far  to  confirm  this.  A  typeset- 
ting machine  was  acquired  which  could  accept  the  computer's  output 
and  transform  this  into  the  desired  typeset  fonts  and  layout  formats.  In 
this  way  no  retyping  was  necessary.  The  development  of  desktop  pub- 
lishing has  made  the  interface  between  the  computers  and  the  typeset- 
ting machines  easier  with  a  direct  link  between  the  two  machines.  Such  a 
direct  link  has  been  found  and  used  between  the  Apple  Macintosh 
computers  and  the  linotype  typeset  machine  and  soon  Apple  II  compu- 
ters will  have  similar  linkages.  Illustrations  and  graphics  should  also  be 
made  easier  in  the  future  with  increased  graphics  capabilities  of  small 
computers. 

Print  and  audio  materials  were  sent  to  students  by  post.  In  the  first 
two  years  the  students  had  to  take  the  course  materials  from  the  post 
office  but  beginning  September  1986  a  new  administrative  system  was 
introduced.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  new  system  were:  year- 
round  registration;  students  may  take  their  choice  of  courses  within 
limits  posed  by  the  curriculum;  course  materials  shall  be  sent  to  stu- 
dents' homes;  and  examinations  of  all  courses  offered  will  be  held  three 
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times  a  year.  The  delivery  system  became,  therefore,  much  more 
complicated.  Before  the  new  system  was  introduced  every  student 
within  the  same  study  program  received  the  same  course  materials  at  the 
post  office.  It  was  far  less  complicated  to  pack  and  deliver  the  course 
materials.  After  the  new  system  was  introduced,  registration  and  pay- 
ment for  courses  have  to  be  administered  and  recorded  separately  for 
each  student.  A  large  computer  had  to  be  purchased  to  allow  easy 
management  and  recording  of  such  a  mass  of  data. 

The  course  materials  were  packed  individually  on  the  basis  of 
computer  printouts  of  addresses  and  course  materials  purchased.  Not 
everyone  wanted  to  buy  course  materials  for  every  registration.  Those 
who  did  not  want  the  materials  for  one  reason  or  another  could  do  so. 

After  the  students  received  the  course  materials,  tii?v  could  start 
the  study.  Universitas  Terbuka  encouraged  them  to  form  study  groups 
with  fellow  students  living  in  their  vicinity.  It  was  hoped  that  the  study 
groups  would  encourage  learning  and  that  difficult  parts  of  the  study 
materials  could  be  easily  understood. 

Survey  results  indicated  that  there  were  at  least  two  variations  of 
study  groups.  One  group  studied  on  their  own  and  another  group  hired 
a  tutor  to  help  them  with  understanding  of  their  course  materials.  It  was 
perhaps  the  latter  group  which  caused  a  drop  in  attendance  at  tutorial 
sessions."  By  hiring  their  own  tutors  they  could  select  good  tutors, 
better  than  the  tutors  provided  for  them  by  the  Universitas  Terbuka. 
They  could  also  ask  the  tutors  to  go  over  examination  questions  so  that 
the  students  would  be  better  prepared  to  take  examinations. 

More  than  one  thousand  study  groups  were  in  existence  and,  since 
the  Universitas  Terbuka  provided  services  to  answer  their  questions  by 
mail,  many  inquiries  have  been  made  on  academic  as  well  as  administra- 
tive matters. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  home  assignment  and  the  semester 
examination,  students  can  attend  tutorials.  It  was  expected  that  tutorial 
sessions  would  be  used  for  helping  students  to  overcome  difficult  parts 
of  the  course.  Tutorial  sessions  were  mostly  unpopular  and  attended 
only  by  a  small  fraction,  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  student 
population.*^  The  attendance  rate  at  the  beginning  was  high,  more  than 
80  per  cent,  but  soon  it  dropped  to  the  above  level  except  for  certain 
courses  or  certain  popular  tutors. 


Djalil,  An;if  Research  on  Tutorial  Systems,  Universitas  Terbuka,  Jakarta,  Universitas  Terbuka  and 
IDRC,  1986,  p.  15. 

Recently,  Ana  Djalil  reported  orally  that  tutorial  attendance  dropped  even  further,  from  14  per  cent 
during  the  third  semester  to  about  10  per  cent  the  following  semester. 
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There  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  establishment  of  study 
groups.  Some  students  claimed  that  study  groups  were  more  effective  in 
providing  assistance  to  the  students  than  tutorials.  At  any  rate,  study 
groups  could  have  more  frequent  meetings  and  the  meetings  could  be 
held  in  their  vicinity.  Many  students  have  to  travel  longer  distances  to 
reach  less  frequent  tutorials. 

Private  tutorials  with  relatively  high  fees  were  also  established  by 
enterprising  university  graduates.  Their  fate  depended  very  much  on 
their  services  and  the  fees  they  asked.  Some  private  tutorials  were 
successful,  others  died  after  a  few  attempts. 

It  was  difficult  in  many  places  to  find  qualified  tutors.  Even  in  places 
where  there  were  universities  not  many  tutors  could  be  found  for  certain 
courses.  Training  of  tutors  could  not  be  conducted  regularly  because  of 
the  high  cost.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  conduct  tutor  training 
through  self-instructional  materials  and  voice  communication.  The  re- 
sult of  this  training  has  yet  to  be  assessed. 

The  best  strategy  could  be  to  rely  more  on  study  groups  and  assist 
the  study  groups  with  services  for  answering  questions  through  mail. 
There  were  plans  to  provide  study  groups  with  additional  reading 
materials  since  the  Provincial  Libraries  did  not  have  the  recommended 
reading  materials.  The  feasibility  for  providing  reading  materials  have 
to  be  studied. 

Two  alternatives  were  considered  during  the  preparation  period 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka.  The  first  alterna- 
tive was  centralized  control  in  which  everything  except  tutorials  should 
be  controlled  by  the  central  office.  The  second  alternative  was  to  have 
the  central  office  control  only  course  development  and  examinations. 
Everything  else,  registration,  record  keeping,  tutorials,  finances  and 
other  administrative  matters  should  be  controlled  by  regional  offices  or 
by  participating  universities. 

It  was  decided  to  choose  the  first  alternative  because  it  was  consid- 
ered easier  to  implement  and  control.  With  a  short  preparation  time 
decentralized  control  was  much  more  difficult  to  implement.  The  even- 
tual roles  assigned  to  the  regional  offices  (there  were  32  of  them)  were 
tutorials,  some  student  services  and  supervising  examinations.  At  first, 
some  parts  of  the  registration  process  were  also  assigned  to  the  regional 
offices  such  as  checking  the  accuracy  of  student  data  and  issuing  student 
identification  cards.  In  the  new  system,  those  functions  were  taken  over 
by  the  central  office.  For  many  students  it  'A^ould  be  difficult  to  travel  to 
the  regional  office.  In  the  new  system,  those  functions  were  handled  by 
mail,  therefore  the  students  need  only  to  send  registration  forms  back  to 
the  central  office  for  processing. 
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The  tutorial  and  student  service  functions  should  be  strengthened 
a:  the  regional  offices;  however,  recruitment  and  training  of  qualified 
staff  were  difficult.  Indonesia  lacked  skilled  university  graduates.  These 
people  were  already  employed  or  can  command  employment  in  better 
payin,3  jobs.  All  of  the  academic  and  most  of  the  administrative  staff  of 
the  regional  offices  were  part-timers.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  organ- 
ize strong  student  service  units. 

There  were  several  media  used  to  convey  instruction  but  the  most 
important  medium  was  print.  Print  was  selected  because  it  was  cheap, 
flexible  and  for  most  purposes,  adequate.  With  graphics  and  illustra- 
tions, powerful  visuals  could  be  created  which  could  enhance  learning. 
Color  prints  could  also  be  used  to  attract  attention;  however,  at  this 
early  stage  it  was  considered  too  sophisticated  and  expensive  to  pro- 
duce. 

Audiocassettes  were  used  extensively  to  provide  variations  to  learn- 
ing through  print  and  to  highlight  important  parts  of  the  course  mater- 
ials. Audiocassettes  were  not  exp-^nsive  to  produce;  therefore,  they 
could  be  given  to  each  student.  However,  not  all  courses  could  benefit 
from  audio  presentations.  With  the  old  system  students  had  to  go  to  a 
cer"  an  post  office  to  obtain  the  course  materials  and  pay  for  them.  In 
the  new  system  course  materials  were  packed  and  distributed  to  stu- 
dents by  post.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  new  system  had  just  been 
introduced  and  there  had  been  no  cases  of  undelivered  materials  re- 
ported yet.  From  past  experiences,  the  fear  was  that  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  materials  would  not  reach  the  students.  The  reason  given  by  the  post 
office  was  that  the  addresses  of  Ihe  undelivered  materials  were  unknown 
to  the  post  office.  Students  living  in  rural  or  city  slum  areas  were 
requested  to  consult  the  nearest  post  office  before  writing  their  addresses. 
If  no  way  could  be  found  for  easy  delivery  to  a  student's  address,  the  use 
of  a  post  office  box  was  recommended. 

The  services  provided  by  the  post  office,  which  included  the  admin- 
istration of  student  fees  and  the  distribution  of  examination  materials, 
were  geneially  satisfactory.  The  security  precautions  taken  in  relation  to 
the  distribution  of  examination  materials  were  adequate.  So  far,  no 
leakages  of  examination  materials  were  reported. 

Audio  and  video  materials  were  broadcast  through  government 
and  private  radio  broadcasters  and  through  the  Government's  only 
television  station.  Radio  time  could  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
needs.  Television  time  was  given  only  twice  a  month  for  25  minutes 
each.  Other  times  which  could  be  used  were  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  1630  hours  in  the  afternoon  at  which  time  the  regular  television 
programs  started.  The  cost  of  broadcasting  any  courses  beyond  the 
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alloted  25  minutes  each  fortnight  had  to  be  borne  by  the  Universitas 
Tcrbuka.  Until  the  present  time  the  financial  means  to  use  more 
television  broadcasts  is  not  available. 

Indonesia's  communication  needs  were  substantial.  Thousands  of 
islands  spanning  a  very  wide  area  were  integrated  into  one  country  and 
one  nation.  The  students  of  the  Universitas  Tcrbuka  lived  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Students  at  remote  locations  could  not  be  reached  easily  by 
ground  transportation  from  the  regional  offices.  All  of  this  indicated  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  for  various  types  of  communica- 
tion means  available  in  these  regions.  Sometimes  new  communication 
channels  have  lo  be  established  because  the  old  channels  are  not 
adequate. 

All  possible  channels  to  communicate  inexpensively  with  students 
and  regional  offices  were  used.  Apart  from  the  postal  services  which 
were  already  adequately  covered  in  the  previous  section,  telex  was  used 
for  urgent  data  transfer  and  administrative  matters.  The  use  of  telex 
services  was  limited  because  only  about  half  of  the  regional  offices  had 
telex  machines.  It  was  not  easy  to  set  up  telex  machines  at  the  regional 
offices;  therefore,  an  attempt  to  use  computer  networks  was  tried  out 
with  some  success.  The  problem  lies  in  the  low  quality  of  the  telephone 
network.  Although  Indonesia  had  an  excellent  domestic  satellite  sys- 
tem, the  ground  telephone  lines  were  already  antiquated  and  full  of 
noise  interference. 

In  areas  where  telephone  lines  were  good,  a  point-to-point  commu- 
nication with  amplification  was  used  for  tutorials.  At  one  end,  the  tutor 
talked  from  a  microphone  attached  to  the  telephone  and  at  the  other 
end,  students  could  receive  clearly  the  voice  of  the  tutor  through  a 
loudspeaker.  The  students  could  talk  back  to  tlie  tutor  using  the  same 
arrangements.  Telephones  were  of  course  used  frequently  for  transmit- 
ting urgent  messages  to  regional  centers.  The  cost  of  long  distance 
telephone  calls  was  still  expensive  in  Indonesia  compared  to  that  of 
more  developed  countries.  A  special  rate  was  arranged  for  the  point-to- 
point  tutorial  telephone  conversations. 

Telephone  lines  were  also  used  for  satellite  communications  be- 
tween 11  universities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Indonesia  and  the  Directo- 
rate General  of  Higher  Education  in  Jakarta.  The  system  is  similar  to 
teleconferencing  in  its  ability  to  communicate  with  all  12  at  the  same 
time.  However,  besides  voice  communication,  the  system  was  also  able 
to  present  still  pictures  and  facsimile.  Universitas  Terbuka  was  using  the 
system  to  train  tutors  at  all  of  the  11  sites. 

Since  telephone  costs  were  relatively  high,  tutorials  were  also 
conducted  at  a  distance  through  single  side  band  (SSB)  two-way  radios. 
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A  tryout  of  the  system  has  almost  been  completed  and  there  were  plans 
to  expand  the  SSB  radio  to  other  places  if  the  tryout  was  successful. 

Inexpensive  media  for  communication  were  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Press  conferences  could  provide  communication  channels  to 
reach  students  in  a  short  time.  Newspapers  and  magazines  were  eager  to 
print  news  and  articles  about  Universitas  Terbuka  because  it  increased 
their  circulation.  With  more  than  100,000  students  the  Universitas 
Terbuka  was  a  big  market  for  the  mass  media. 

The  assessment  of  students'  progress  was  a  difficult  task  for  a 
university  with  a  very  large  number  of  students  and  no  academic  staff  of 
its  own.  How  could  such  a  university  grade  papers  or  have  oral  examina- 
tions? How  many  persons  should  it  hire  to  do  the  job  and  at  what  cost? 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  employ  mass  assessment  methods  without 
dependence  on  people  for  grading.  The  solution  was  to  use  multiple 
choice  questions  which  could  be  graded  by  computers.  Thi  applied  to 
home  assignments  as  well  as  self-evaluations,  although  self-evaluations 
were  graded  by  the  students  themselves. 

This  less  than  ideal  solution  was  criticized  by  some  academicians  as 
very  inadequate  to  assess  students'  progress.  No  way  has  been  found  to 
employ  other  methods  of  assessment  at  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
student  years.  Dropout  rate  was  very  high  and  the  efore  the  number  of 
students  would  decrease  dramatically  when  they  leach  their  third  year 
and  beyond.  Practical  work  such  as  practical  teaching  and  laboratory 
work  also  needed  to  be  assessed  differently.  A  special  team  was  assigned 
to  study  the  matter  and  the  trial  of  new  assessment  methods  was 
expected  to  start  in  1987. 

The  development  of  the  examinations  themselves  was  not  all  in 
accordance  with  good  test  development  practices.  The  exam  writers 
were  usually  the  course  writers,  but  if  more  exam  items  were  needed 
another  person  with  the  same  academic  qualifications  was  hired  to  write 
more  exam  items.  Peers  were  then  requested  to  review  the  items  for 
content  validity  and  correct  writing.  Many  exam  writers  were  mediocre 
at  first,  but  through  training  and  experience  they  have  improved.  No 
items  were  calibrated  before  use  since  time  was  always  pressing.  An 
item  bank  was  set  up  to  calibrate  items  after  use,  revise  and  store  items 
for  reuse.  Five  hundred  courses  should  have  been  offered  during  the 
1986-1987  academic  year,  therefore  about  half  a  million  test  items  hsd 
to  be  written  to  have  sufficient  stock  of  items  for  this  particular  year 
which  could  be  used  for  self-evaluation,  home  assignments  and  exami- 
nations. The  examination  items  were  usually  given  away  after  use  but 
with  the  new  system  exam  items  were  recalled  for  reuse. 

The  nature  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  organization  is  a  network  of 
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participating  institutions.  Some  participating  institutions  were  serving 
Universitas  Terbuka  within  the  limits  of  their  major  responsibilities. 
The  post  otiC^  was  an  example  of  such  an  institution.  Other  institutions 
had  to  go  beyond  their  major  responsibilities  to  assist  Universitas 
Terbuka.  Such  institutions  were  the  regular  universities,  which  had  to 
give  some  of  their  staff  and  facilities  to  help  Universitas  Terbuka 
function.  It  was  with  the  latter  type  of  institutions  that  careful  relation- 
ships were  established.  The  regular  universities  did  not  receive  over- 
head cost  from  Universitas  Terbuka.  The  only  material  advantage  of 
having  Universitas  Terbuka's  regional  offices  within  their  campuses  was 
the  opportunity  for  their  staff  to  earn  extra  income. 

The  institutions  involved  in  the  operations  of  the  Universitas  Ter- 
buka were: 

(i)  the  central  office  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  which  deter- 
mined plans  and  policies,  develop  and  produce  course  ma- 
terials and  examinations,  and  process  students'  data; 

(ii)  the  32  regional  offices  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  located  in 
32  universities  which  were  responsible  for  the  tutorials, 
student  services  and  the  supervision  of  examinations; 

(iii)  the  post  offices,  which  accept  registration  and  fees,  and 
distribute  course  and  examination  materials; 

(iv)  TVRI  (the  National  Television  Network),  RRI  (the  National 
Radio  Network)  and  private  radio  networks,  which  broad- 
cast courses  and  other  information  to  students; 

(v)  the  Center  of  Communication  Technology  for  Education 
and  Culture,  which  produced  radio  and  television  programs; 

(vi)  newspapers  and  magazines  which  report  useful  news  and 
otjier  information  to  students; 

(vii)  the  Telecommunication  and  "Inti"  Corporations  which  assist 
the  Universitas  Terbuka  in  building  telephone,  telex,  com- 
puter and  SSB  radio  networks; 

(viii)  the  provincial  and  local  governments  which  facilitated  the 
operations  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  and  in  sonie  cases, 
also  gave  additional  funding; 

(ix)  the  regional  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture 
which  facilitated  the  use  of  schools  for  tutorials,  examina- 
tions and  laboratory  work; 

(x)  the  Center  for  Library  Development  and  the  Prov..icial 
Libraries  which  provide  library  facilities  to  students;  and 

(xi)  the  Computer  Science  Center  of  the  University  of  Indonesia 
which  trained  Universitas  Terbuka  staff  and  operated  the 
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Universitas  Terbuka  computer  during  the  first  years  of  oper- 
ation. 

Managing  such  a  diverse  network  required  frequent  meetings  and 
constant  communications  between  the  central  office  and  the  participants 
of  the  network.  Informal  agreements  re  as  important  as  formal  ones. 
Since  speed  of  decisions  was  crucial,  special  staff  members  were  as- 
signed to  keep  the  communication  channels  open. 

The  most  important  relationship  was  between  the  central  office  and 
the  regional  offices  or  between  the  Universitas  Terbuka  and  the  partici- 
pating universities.  The  authority  for  some  important  matters  such  as 
the  determination  of  who  should  be  the  officers  of  the  regional  office  rest 
with  the  rectors  of  the  universities  involved.  Matters  related  to  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  regional  centers  were  also  super- 
vised by  the  rectors.  The  regional  offices  had  enough  autonomy  to 
implement  the  guidelines  in  their  region.  They  were  able  to  respond 
adequately  to  specific  challenges  in  the  operation  of  the  Universitas 
Terbuka  in  their  respective  regions.  There  were  some  problems  of 
consistency  between  national  directives  and  regional  implementation, 
however,  these  problems  were  minor  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  that 
regional  autonomy  has  brought. 

There  is  no  clear  government  plan  or  policies  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  distance  education  in  general.  The  Fourth  Five- Year 
Plan  mentioned  only  the  Universitas  Terbuka  in  a  few  sentences  in 
relation  to  government's  efforts  to  increase  access  to  higher  education. 
At  the  end  of  the  Plan,  in  1988-1989,  the  Universitas  Terbuka  is 
expected  to  enroll  150,000  students. 

The  PAMONG  schools  (Open  Primary  Schools)  and  the  SMP 
Terbuka  (Open  Junior  High  Schools)  have  existed  since  the  mid-1970s 
as  experimental  projects,  but  the  Government  has  still  to  decide  what  to 
do  with  these  innovations.  The  PAMONG  project  received  some  sup- 
port for  limited  implementation  in  Bali  and  East  Java.  In  a  modified 
form  (small  schools)  it  became  part  of  the  national  effort  to  implement 
compulsory  education.  However,  it  was  clear  that  no  consistent  policies 
were  devetv)ped  with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  distance  edu- 
cation except  for  the  Universitas  Terbuka. 

The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  plan  and  policies  may  be  due  to  the  oil 
revenue  windfall  in  1974.  At  that  time,  the  PAMONG  school  was 
already  planned,  however,  the  plan  was  almost  abandoned  because  the 
Central  Planning  Agency  (BAPPENAS)  decided  to  build  traditional 
primary  schools  in  large  numbers  every  year  since  then.  Innovations 
were  not  necessary  since  money  was  available  to  build  traditional 
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schools.  Although  the  Government  subsequently  allowed  some  exper- 
imentation with  distance  education  projects,  they  were  never  allowed  to 
expand  except  for  the  in-service  teacher  training.  This  exception  was 
understandable  since  it  was  the  only  alternative  to  reach  teachers  in 
remote  areas. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  was 
not  cost,  but  teachers.  Expansion  of  higher  education  was  difficult 
because  it  took  a  long  time  to  train  the  teachers.  In  addition,  many  able 
university  graduates  did  not  want  to  remain  at  their  universities  because 
business  and  industry  offered  jobs  with  much  better  salaries.  CJniversitas 
Terbuka  is  the  only  university  which  can  utilize  existing  university 
manpower  resources  to  enroll  more  students,  therefore  the  Universitas 
Terbuka  was  established. 

The  recent  economic  recession  may  cause  sortie  changes  in  the 
thinking  of  decision  makers  in  education.  The  success  of  Universitas 
Terbuka  in  delivering  quality  education  may  be  very  important  in 
convincing  people  thai  distance  educa  )n  should  be  regarded  an 
alternative. 

Universitas  Terbuka  was  also  regarded  as  a  major  rival  of  private 
universities,  although  the  facts  suggest  otherwise.  None  of  the  better 
private  universities  have  difficulties  finding  good  students.  Some  of  the 
less  qualified  private  universities  now  use  materials  developed  by  the 
Universitas  Terbuka  as  their  major  curriculum.  The  possibility  of  using 
Universitas  Terbuka  course  materials  as  standard  text  for  private  uni- 
versities was  contemplated. 

RESOURCE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  DISTANCE 
EDUCATION 

Distance  education  needs  at  least  a  core  of  managers  and  adminis- 
trative staff  to  run  the  programs.  In  a  country  where  a  second  (part- 
time)  job  is  permissible,  academic  staff  could  be  hired  from  other 
institutions. 

The  two  distance  education  institutions  covered  in  the  case  studies, 
the  Radio  In-Service  Teacher  Training  and  the  Universitas  Terbuka, 
have  used  both  full-  and  part-time  staff  The  full-time  staff  consisted  of 
managers  of  administration  and  managers  of  instruction.  The  managers 
of  administration  were  almost  like  any  other  administrative  staff  but  the 
managers  of  instruction  were  people  with  special  skills  in  educational 
technology.  Although  the  managers  of  administration  need  also  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  understanding  of  the  system's  operation,  they  did  not  have 
to  possess  educational  technology  skills.  Supporting  skills  were  also 
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needed,  such  as  research,  computer  operation  and  programming  com- 
munications, text  processing,  printing,  warehousing  and  packaging. 

The  core  part-time  staff  were  the  course  writers  and  the  tutors. 
Supporting  part-time  staff  were  the  examination  supervisors.  These 
part-time  staff  members  were  people  with  expertise  in  the  subject 
matter  offered.  An  examination  supervisor  could  be  anyone  who  could 
be  trusted,  but  in  actuality  instructors  and  teachers  were  used.  The 
timing  for  the  activities  of  the  part-time  staff  is  very  important.  Course 
writers  could  choose  their  own  time  to  write.  However,  tutors  and 
examination  supervisors  could  work  only  on  Sundays  or  in  the  evenings. 
The  use  of  part-time  staff  was  beneficial  for  both  the  distance  educavion 
institutions  and  the  staff  themselves.  The  institutions  could  not  easily 
recruit  full-time  high  level  academic  staff,  and  the  academic  staff  could 
supplement  their  meager  salaries  with  part-time  earnings. 

Since  distance  education  usually  covers  the  entire  country,  local 
staff  in  rural  areas  whether  full-time  or  part-time  is  difficult  to  recruit.  If 
local  people  could  be  found,  they  usually  need  extensive  training.  If 
local  people  could  not  be  found,  staff  from  other  locations  usually 
urban,  travel  to  the  rural  area.  This  involves  travel,  accommodation  and 
other  costs.  Where  funds  did  not  permit  staff  to  travel  to  the  location, 
the  student  had  to  travel  to  a  center  for  assistance  or  examinations. 

The  absence  of  staff  could,  in  some  cases,  be  overcome  by  a 
two-way  communication  system.  Tutorials  or  administrative  matters 
could  be  handled  from  a  distance  by  two-way  radios,  telephone,  letters 
or  other  two-way  communication  channels.  Radio  operators  and  main- 
tenance personnel,  telephone  operators,  secretarial  staff  with,  word 
processors  for  handling  large  amounts  of  mail,  were  employed  and 
trained.  Distance  education  can  be  simple  or  complex,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  service  provided  to  the  participants.  TTie  higher  the 
quality  of  services,  the  more  complex  the  system  becomes.  This  com- 
plexity requires  highly  trained  manpower. 

The  physical  facilities  required  depend  on  the  sophistication  of  the 
distance  education  system.  A  very  crude  system  may  require  very  little. 
This  requirement  can  easily  be  satisfied  with  existing  buildings,  espe- 
cially if  some  of  the  workload  is  contracted  out  to  other  institutions. 

Basically,  the  two  cases  reviewed  required  a  central  office  for 
administration.  At  first,  the  central  office  used  existing  facilities  avail- 
able at  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  and  at  the  Teacher 
Training  Institute  in  Jakarta.  At  a  later  stage  the  need  for  expansion  of 
full-time  staff  required  a  separate  office  with  some  specific  require- 
ments. 

Course  production  required  space  and  equipment  for  draft  produc- 
tion, typesetting  and  printing.  Volume  printing  was  given  to  commercial 
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printers  since  the  costs  and  the  management  of  a  large  printing  shop  was 
considered  prohibitive.  Draft  production  required  word  processors  for 
easy  correction  and  revision.  Typesetting  was  done  by  using  letter 
quality  printers  attached  to  the  word  processors.  At  a  later  stage  a 
typesetting  machine  which  could  accept  text  from  the  word  processors 
was  used.  The  facility  for  typesetting  was  considered  necessary  since 
course  writers  could  not  always  meet  deadlines  and  last  minute  typeset- 
ting was  required.  Commercial  typesetters  could  not  handle  emergency 
typesetting  unless  a  heavy  price  was  paid. 

Course  materials  were  not  limited  to  print  materials  but  were 
supplemented  with  audio  and  video  materials.  At  a  later  stage  kits  and 
laboratciy  facilities  will  be  used.  In  both  cases,  a  production  center  for 
audio  and  video  materials  was  built.  The  requirement  for  such  a  facility 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  programs  planned.  It  could  be  as  simple  as 
the  one  the  Universitas  Terbuka  has  built  or  as  complex  as  the  produc- 
tion facilities  of  the  UK  Open  University.  The  production  of  kits  should  be 
given  to  commercial  producers  of  laboratory  and  workshop  equipment. 

Distribution  of  the  course  materials  required  space  for  storing  and 
packing  of  course  materials.  The  distribution  itself  was  better  handled 
by  commercial  freight  forwarders  or  the  post  office.  Storage  and  packing 
facilities  became  substantial  with  tens  of  thousands  of  participants  and 
expected  to  grow  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  warehousing  and  packing 
space  of  5,000  sq  km  was  planned  for  the  Universitas  Terbuka  when 
more  than  200,000  students  registered.  The  actual  need  may  be  more  if, 
at  a  later  stage,  laboratory  and  workshop  kits  were  developed  and 
distributed  to  students. 

Registration  and  record  keeping  required  the  use  of  computers  and 
optical  scanners.  A  mainframe  computer  and  fast  optical  scanners  will 
soon  be  purchased  by  the  Universitas  Terbuka  to  replace  the  present 
mini-computer.  This  required  airconditioned  and  especially  designed 
building.  Manual  record  keeping  was  not  practical  when  options  to  use 
automated  processing  facilities  were  available.  The  computers  and 
scanners  were  also  used  for  exam  and  data  processing. 

The  development  of  examination  materials  required  special  facil- 
ities to  ensure  security.  Ideally,  the  building  should  be  separated  and  can 
only  be  accessed  by  authorized  personnel.  The  Universitas  Terbuka 
built  a  separate  examination  building  with  small  printing  facilities. 
Printing  of  exam  papers  required  special  security  not  available  at  com- 
mercial printing  shops.  The  Government  printing  facilities  could  handle 
security  printing,  however,  the  cost  was  prohibitive. 

Communication  facilities  are  important  for  distance  learning  insti- 
tutions. The  communication  technologies  available  in  the  country 
should  be  used  to  the  full  extent  possible.  Universitas  Terbuka  is  at 
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present  experimenting  with  amplified  teleconferencing  facilities,  two- 
way  SSB  radio  and  computer  networking.  The  telephone  and  computer 
network  will  be  facilitated  by  the  domestic  satellite  system. 

The  mail  is  still  the  cheapest  and  most  available  communication 
system  in  Indonesia  and  is  used  extensively  by  the  Radio  In-Service 
Program  and  the  Universitas  Terbuka.  There  is  a  separate  post  office 
facility  at  the  Universitas  Terbuka  campus. 

Distance  education,  once  established,  ma>  keep  on  expanding  for 
quite  some  time.  After  two  years  of  operation,  the  Universitas  Terbuka 
should  have  at  least  125,000  students  (registration  was  just  started  at  the 
time  of  writing)  end  may  still  expand  rapidly  several  years  from  now. 
This  will  require  additional  space  for  staff  expansion.  The  Radio  In- 
Service  Program  was  already  at  a  steady  stage  with  80,000  participants 
and  facilities  were  already  available.  The  Universitas  Terbuka  is  still  at  a 
formative  stage.  At  present  the  central  office  building  space  is  just 
enough  for  about  560  staff  the  University  has  so  far  recruited.  At  the 
steady  state  3,000  staff  members  were  planned  requiring  a  fivefold 
.increase  of  the  present  facilities. 

The  facilities  needed  in  the  field  might  be  more  formidable  if  study 
centers  were  required.  Until  now  only  regional  offices  were  established, 
using  existing  facilities.  The  need  for  tutorial  and  examination  space  was 
currently  met  with  existing  facilities  of  schools  and  universities.  Access 
to  library  study  materials  was  almost  impossible,  since  universities  were 
reluctant  to  open  their  libraries.  The  regional  and  local  libraries  do  not 
hold  many  study  materials. 

The  initial  outlay  for  distance  education  institutions  can  be  substan- 
tial. Once  the  necessary  facilities  are  established,  the  operational  cost 
on  a  mass  scale  should  be  relatively  small. 

The  Universitas  Terbuka  budget  was  cut  drastically  because  the 
physical  facilities  were  already  considered  adequate,  so  the  operational 
budget  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  students.  There  wa-.  no  other 
A^ay  but  to  increase  student  fees.  The  price  for  the  course  materials 
remained  the  same.  Since  fees  were  very  low,  the  100  per  cent  increase 
did  not  cause  a  drop  in  enrollments.  On  the  contrary,  a  sharp  increase 
was  expected  for  the  1986-1987  academic  year. 

There  were  no  data  available  for  the  Radio  In-Service  Program.  No 
fees  were  required  from  the  participants  and  face-to-face  meetings  were 
financed  by  another  project.  Only  one  examination  was  given,  that  was 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  All  financial  data  from  this  project  were 
coming,  from  the  late  1970s.  The  comparison  of  radio  and  regular 
programs  at  that  time  could  still  be  useful  today.  It  was  calculated  that  at 
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a  fixed  cost  of  Rp200  million  only  7,680  teachers  can  be  trained  by 
traditional  methods,  whereas  radio  can  train  21,060  teachers. 

There  was  no  comprehensive  study  made  on  the  cost  of  education 
at  the  Universitas  Terbuka.  The  budgetary  procedure  was  such  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  any  one  to  make  a  thorough  study  on  the  jst. 
The  development  budget  has  only  scant  connection  with  the  routine 
budget  and  the  student  fees  were  treated  differently.  Course  material 
fees  were  managed  differently  and  did  not  relate  to  student  fees, 
development  or  routine  budgets  because  it  was  managed  by  the  univer- 
sity's cooperative.  It  was  up  to  the  university's  management  to  integrate 
the  budgetary  pieces. 

The  estimated  routine,  development  and  student  fees  budget  for 
academic  year  1986-1987  was  around  $11  million.  This  estimate  was 
based  on  the  routine  budget  of  $1.3  million,  the  development  budget  of 
$1.7  million,  and  the  estimated  student  fees  of  $8  million.  Of  this  budget 
$4  million  was  allocated  to  32  regional  centers  for  tutorials,  exam 
supervision  and  overhead.  $7  million  was  allocated  to  the  central  office 
for  activities  indicated  below:  y 

(in  US$  million) 


Course  development  1.7 
Printing  and  distribution 

(except  course  materials)  1.2 

Staff  salaries  1.4 

Buildings  0.75 
Communication  and  media 

development  0.5 

Registration  and  records  0.6 

Others  0^ 

Total  7.0 


Cburse  materials  were  sold  and  managed  separately.  With  the  new 
system  students  were  not  required  to  buy  the  course  materials.  If  a 
student  buys  12  credits  of  course  materials,  he  or  she  has  to  pay  about 
$35.  Of  this  amount.  50  per  cent  went  to  printing,  6  per  cent  to 
royalties,  10  per  cent  to  the  post  office  for  handling  the  course  material 
fees,  another  8  per  cent  for  mailing,  5  per  cent  for  packing,  21  per  cent 
for  overhead  and  a  small  profit.  Since  the  new  system  was  just  inaugur- 
ated in  August  1986,  there  was  no  way  to  estimate  the  amount  of  course 
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materials  purchased  by  the  students.  Within  a  year  an  average  student 
should  be  able  to  U.ke  24  credits.  Of  the  $11  million,  almost  73  per  cent 
were  coming  from  student  fees.  If  70  per  cent  of  the  student  buys  24 
credits  of  course  materials  and  some  125,000  students  registered,  then 
another  $6.3  million  will  come  from  the  students,  making  the  percen- 
tage of  student  contribution  to  the  overall  domestic  budget  close  to  83 
per  cent.  This  analysis  did  not  include  funds  coming  from  the  World 
Bank  and  other  donors,  which  was  estimated  at  $2.5  million.  This 
budget  was  mostly  used  for  overseas  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
consultants  and  some  equipment. 

It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  government  budget  could  only 
cover  course  development  and  buildings,  plus  the  basic  salaries  of  the 
government  employees.  All  other  expenditures  could  be  covered  by  the 
students. 

Table  2  gives  a  summary  of  unit  costs  of  regular  and  distance 
education  institutions.  These  costs  were  taken  from  different  reports, 
therefore  the  comparison  can  only  be  crude  approximations. 

The  cost  per  graduate  or  "cycle  cost"  should  be  a  better  indication 
for  comparing  cost.  However,  data  on  cost  analysis  of  distance  programs 
were  made  prior  to  graduation  of  the  first  cohort,  therefore  the  cycle 
could  not  be  estimated.  The  comparison  of  the  Teacher  In-Service 
Training  is  the  most  valid,  since  the  two  figures  were  derived  from  the 
same  study  using  the  same  formula  for  calculation.^** 

The  annual  cost  of  the  Universitas  Terbuka  was  multiplied  by  1.5 
since  students  took  a  lighter  study  load  so  that  they  will  finish  the  cycle 
in  six  years  instead  of  the  normal  four  years  of  study  at  regular  universi- 
ties. The  Universitas  Terbuka  calculation  should  be  higher  if  productiv- 
ity rate  is  taken  into  consideration.  A  safe  assumption  is  that  open 
universities  have  a  lower  productivity  rate  than  regular  universities. 
How  much  lower  could  not  be  calculated  before  the  first  cohort  gradu- 
ates. 

The  P AMONG  primary  school,  which  formed  the  basis  for  calcu- 
lating distance  education  at  the  primary  level,  was  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  assumptions  and  e.stimates  rather  than  expenditures.*^  Romli 
Suparman's  own  calculation  for  regular  primary  schools'  unit  cost  was 
lower  than  the  PAMONG  schools,  making  distance  education  more 
expensive  than  regular  education.  Since  he  did  not  elaborate  on  how  he 
arrived  at  the  calculations,  the  Sector  Review  figure  was  adopted  for  the 
unit  cost  of  the  regular  schools.*^' 

Cost  Analysts  of  Two  Teacher  Training  Programs  in  Indonesia,  A  report  presented  to  Dr.  Clifford 
Block,  USAID  Washington;  prepared  by  D.  Goldschmidt  and  A.  Horley.  Palo  Alto:  Edutel 
Communications  and  Development,  Inc.,  1979. 

Suparman,  Romli,  Laporan  Kunjungan  Participant  Training  Tim  Cost  -  Analysis  SD  Kecil,  1986. 
lEES,  op.  cit,.  Chapter  5,  p.  128. 
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Table  2:   COMPARISON  OF  ANNUAL  UNIT  COST  BETWEEN 
REGULAR  AND  DISTANCE  EDUCATION  1984-1985 

Level/Tvoe  Regular  Education  Distance  Education 

(RP)  (Rp) 


1. 

Primary 

78,948 

63,055' 

2. 

Junior  Secondary 

a.  General 

107,300 

174,826** 

b.  Vocational/Technical 

107,300 

— 

3. 

Senior  Secondary 

a.  General 

131,797 

b.  Technical 

176,724 

- 

c.  Teacher  Training 

149,894 

- 

4, 

(Average  Public) 

399,000 

138,900^ 

Medicine 

501,000 

Natural  Science 

656,000 

Engineering 

377,000 

Agriculture 

270,000 

Economics 

19^^,000 

138,990^ 

Social  Science 

170,000 

138,990^ 

Education 

297,000 

138,900^ 

5. 

Teacher  In-Service 

Training 

43,674** 

49,721^ 

455* 

295^ 

*  Taken  from  M.  Romli  Suparman.  Laporan  Kunjungan  Participant  Train- 
ing Tim  Cost  -  Analysis  SD  Kecil,  1986.  This  unit  cost  excludes  start  up 
cost  and  buildings. 

^  1982  figure  taken  from:  M.  A.  Calvano  and  A.  S.  Sadiman.  Case  Study  at 
the  Indonesian  Open  Junior  Secondary  School,  1982. 
Estimated  expenditure  of  Universitas  Terbuka  in  1986-1987  fiscal  year, 
subtracted  by  building  expenditures,  divided  by  125.000  (students),  times 
1.5;  converted  to  rupiah. 

1979  figures  taken  from:  Cost  Analysis  of  Two  Teacher  Training  Programs 
in  Indonesia,  A  report  to  Clifford  Block,  USAID,  Washington,  D.C.  by 
Edutel  Communications  and  Development,  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  1979. 

*  Same  source  as  however  this  is  calculated  in  unit  cost  per  contact  hour. 
Source:   Indonesia,  Education  and  Human  Resources  Sector  Review,  Jakarta, 

MOEC  with  USAID,  Chapter  9,  pp.  93-94. 


Given  these  limitations,  one  can  readily  question  the  bigger  costs 
for  two  of  the  four  distance  education  institutes,  i.e.  the  Open  Junior 
High  School  and  the  Radio  Teacher  In-Service  Training.  The  bigger 
unit  cost  of  the  Open  Junior  High  School  may  be  due  to  the  small 
number  of  students  (2,009).^'^  However,  development  cost,  even  if 


Calvano,  Michae^  A  and  Arief  S.  Sadiman,  Case  Sudy  of  the  Indonesian  Open  Junior  Secondary 
School,  January  1982. 
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divided  among  larger  groups,  cannot  appreciably  reduce  the  cost.  Even 
if  development  dost  is  not  included,  the  unit  cost  is  still  Rpl58,055  - 
much  higher  than  the  Rpl07,300  calculated  by  the  Sector  Review, 
looking  more  closely,  the  biggest  expenditure  for  the  Open  Junior  High 
School  is  the  printing  cost,  which  stands  at  Rpll2,000  per  student,  while 
the  cost  of  textbooks  for  the  regular  schools  was  only  Rp2,995.  This  big 
difference  may  be  due  to  an  underestimation  of  the  cost  of  textbooks  at 
regular  high  schools,  which  was  estimated  at  Rp800  per  book.  Another 
estimate  quoted  by  the  Sc^^or  Review  is  Rp900.  If  small  numbers  of 
books  are  printed,  the  cost  per  textbook  may  be  closer  to  Rpl,000.  If 
this  calculation  is  used,  the  cost  per  student  is  Rp 10,000.  For  compari- 
son purposes,  this  figure  is  more  acceptable,  since  it  may  not  use  the 
economies  of  scale. The  amount  of  modu'ar  textbooks  used  at  the 
Open  Junior  High  School  is  approximately  ten  times  that  of  regular 
Junior  High  Schools.  This  amount  of  print  materials  needed  for  imple- 
menting the  Open  Junior  High  Schools  is  what  scares  decision  makers 
away  from  it. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  P AMONG  schools.  Unless  a  more  efficient 
method  for  delivering  courses  through  print  materials  is  found,  the 
project  may  be  doomed  to  failure.  P AMONG  has  been  able  to  produce 
less  bulky  modular  textbooks.  The  course  materials  were  subsequently 
used  for  the  Small  Schools. 

The  comparison  of  cost  for  the  Teacher  In-Service  Training  uses 
two  different  indicators.  One  is  cost  per  teacher  trained  and  the  other  is 
cost  per  contact  hour.  The  cost  per  cOi^^act  hour  may  be  a  more 
reasonable  measurement  of  output. The  regular  in-service  training 
program  has  a  duration  o:^  two  weeks.  The  radio  program  is  continuous 
and  had  already  been  implemented  for  two  years  by  the  tirne  the  study 
was  made.  Contact  time  in  this  case  is  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
listening  and  discussion.  Assuming  that  these  activities  have  the  same 
effect  as  regular  face-to-face  teaching,  the  two  types  of  contacts  are 
interchangeable.  When  contact  hour  cost  is  compared,  the  distance 
education  mode  is  clearly  more  cost-effective.^^ 


lEES,  op.  at..  Chapter  5,  p.  108.  This  figure  uses  the  same  calculation  for  textbook  cost  per  stu'^cnt 
at  grade  3. 

Cost  Analysis  of  Two  Teacher  Training  Programs  in  Indonesia^  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  Conclusions 

The  introduction  of  education  technology  in  Indonesia  has  changed 
the  concept  of  distance  education  gradually.  Experiments  in  distance 
education  were  conducted  but  implementation  of  distance  education  on 
a  large  scale  was  very  limited.  At  present  only  two  large  scale  distance 
education  projects  are  active.  The  first  is  the  Primary  Teacher  In-Service 
Training  and  the  second  is  the  Universitas  Terbuka  (Open  University). 
There  are  other  distance  education  projects  outside  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture,  such  as  the  Agriculture  Extension  Services, 
which  also  provides  some  distance  education  services. 

Distance  education  has  elements  of  face-to-face  relations.  This 
combination  of  distance  and  face-to-face  education  and  the  use  of  all 
available  communication  technology  has  made  distance  education  a  true 
alternative  to  regular  education. 

Indonesia  has  had  a  domestic  satellite  system  for  almost  a  decade 
and  telecommunication  is  developing  very  rapidly.  But  no  extensive  use 
of  the  satellite  sysum  for  education  was  made.  A  recent  effort  by  the 
Government,  with  the  assistance  from  USAID,  tried  to  develop  an 
Indonesian  Distant  Education  Satellite  System  (SISDIKSAT)  with 
three  conmunication  components:  voice  interaction,  graphics  interac- 
tion and  facsimile.  After  three  years  of  trying  the  graphics  interaction 
and  facsimile,  th^re  are  still  some  unsolved  problems.  Apparently,  the 
ground  cables  of  the  telephone  system  which  form  an  important  part  of 
the  network  was  not  appropriate  for  the  system.  The  Universitas  Ter- 
buka is  at  present  experimenting  with  microcomputers  as  an  alternative 
for  the  graphics  interaction.  So  far,  results  are  encouraging. 

Thii>  example  illustrates  the  problems  Indonesia  is  facing  in  using 
high  technology  communication  channels.  In  a  few  years  computer 
nelwoikmg  will  b^  simple  but  this  'A^ill  only  available  in  big  cities. 
Outreach  to  rural  areas,  although  theureticaliy  possible,  will  ment  with 
unanticipated  difficu.iies. 

Course  writerj  and  lUtors  are  hired  from  oth^  r  institutions.  In  this 
way  the  be.ic  available  ^leople  can  be  recruited  and  terminated  according 
to  the  needs.  In  p'-  ctice  not  a!l  the  best  oeople  can  be  recruited.  Good 
people  are  scarce  and  in  demand  everywhere.  For  course  \;riting,  very 
good  academicians  cannot  usually  be  found  because  their  numbers  are 
limited.  Recruidng  thousands  of  tutors  is  a  different  matter.  In  big  cities 
there  may  be  enough  qualified  persons  to  be  hired  as  tutors.  In  small 
towns  and  in  rural  areas  qualified  persons  are  hard  to  find. 
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A  related  problem  is  the  training  of  tutors.  It  is  difficult  and  costly 
to  train  tutors  in  a  face-to-face  mode.  The  training  of  tutors  through 
distance  education  only  touches  general  attitudes  and  procedures.  The 
content  of  the  course  materials  are  not  discussed.  Many  unqualified 
tutors  have  difficulties  in  understanding  the  course  content  so  that  they 
have  problems  in  helping  the  students.  This  may  partially  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  tutorials. 

Universitas  Terbuka  followed  the  National  Curriculum  which  is 
standard  for  all  universities.  The  courses  within  the  standard  curriculum 
are  small  segments  and  therefore  numerous.  For  easy  administration  the 
courses  should  be  integrated  into  blocks  of  courses  rather  than  small 
segments  to  make  them  less  numerous. 

At  this  stage  not  much  has  been  done  to  provide  libraries,  work- 
shops, laboratories  and  other  facilities  for  practical  experiences.  In  the 
further  development  of  distance  education,  such  facilities  should  be 
provided  and  innovations  employed  to  provide  the  facilities.  Libraries 
may  exist  in  townships  and  even  in  rural  areas  but  they  are  stc  Iced  with 
books  not  relevant  to  distance  education  needs. 

Regular  universities  have  started  using  course  materials  developed 
by  Universitas  Terbuka  since  those  were  written  by  well-known  profes- 
sors and  since  books  in  Bahasa  Indonesia  (the  national  language)  are 
not  readily  available.  The  course  materials  will  also  be  used  for  on- 
and  off-campus  education  in  one  of  the  Teacher  Training  Institutes.  The 
course  materials  are  still  very  simple  in  appearance  and  much  can  still  be 
done  to  improve  layout,  illustrations  and  typesetting.  The  development 
of  distance  education  institutions  as  producers  of  learning  materials  in 
Bahasa  Indonesia  for  other  purposes  may  benefit  other  educational 
institutions. 

The  post  office,  despite  initial  difficulties,  proves  to  be  reliable  for 
distributing  course  materials.  It  can  also  be  used  for  the  administration 
of  student  and  course  material  fees. 

Distance  education  in  Indonesia  is  not  well  developed.  There  is 
much  room  for  improvement  and  expansion.  In  the  past  ten  years 
Indonesia  was  blessed  with  a  relative  abundance  of  funds  for  education. 
At  present  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  this  abundance  will  not  be 
there.  However,  the  demand  for  education  will  always  increase.  The 
Government  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  demand.  There  should  be 
other  more  cost-effective  ways  to  find  a  solution  for  this  dilemma. 
Distance  education  may  be  one  of  the  solutions.  The  recommendations 
will  be  addressed  to  the  Government  and  international  agencies. 
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B.  Recommendations 

Recommendation  1.  The  Government  of  Indonesia  (GOI)  should 
expand  distance  education  pilot  projects  which  already  exist  for  some 
years. 

These  pilot  projects  include  the  PAMONG  system  at  the  primary 
level,  the  Open  Junior  High  School,  the  SISDIKSAT  at  the  tertiary 
level,  and  the  on-  and  off-campus  pilot  project  at  the  Universitas 
Sebclas  Maret  in  Central  Java.  These  projects  were  on  the  brink  of 
extinction  because  of  lack  of  funds.  In  the  future,  the  GOI  should  pay 
more  attention  to  innovations  in  distance  education  since  these  will  help 
rather  than  hinder  the  development  of  the  education  system. 

Recommendation  2.  The  GOI,  with  assistance  from  international 
agencies,  should  invest  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  existing  large- 
scale  distance  education  projects. 

Distance  education  may  still  be  regarded  as  necessary  evil.  Access 
to  education  is  not  enough.  Quality  should  be  improved  as  well.  Invest- 
ment in  quality  improvement  may  be  heavy  in  the  short  run.  In  the  long 
run,  economies  of  scale  will  reduce  unit  cost.  Improvement  of  quality 
should  be  primarily  directed  towards  improvement  of  student  services, 
including  tutorials;  facilities  for  access  to  reference  materials;  modern 
communication  channels  for  administration  and  delivery  of  learning 
materials;  facilities  for  laboratories,  workshop  and  for  other  practical 
experiences;  test  item  banking,  and  alternative  procedures  for  examina- 
tions. Almost  all  of  these  improvements  couJd  be  connected  with  the 
development  of  study  centers  located  in  various  places  throughout  the 
country.  These  study  centers  could  be  used  not  only  for  one  type  of 
distance  education  but  for  several  types.  Teacher  training  and  other 
professional  training,  for  instance,  could  use  the  same  facilities. 

Recommendation  5.  The  GOI,  with  assistance  from  international 
agencies,  should  conduct  feasibility  studies  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  using  distance  education  for  other  formal  and  non-formal  training. 

Vocational  and  technical  education  could  employ  distance  edu- 
cation means.  Other  high  priority  training,  such  as  nutrition  and  nurs- 
ing, family  planning  and  environmental  education,  fup  *ional  literacy 
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and  the  development  of  skills  for  small  industries,  should  be  explored. 

Recommendation  4.  Once  the  course  materials  are  developed,  the 
GOI,  with  assistance  from  international  agencies,  should  explore 
other  uses  of  those  materials. 

Such  uses  may  include  in-school  and  out-school  education  at  pri- 
mary, secondary  and  tertiary  levels;  usage  of  materials  as  standards  for 
accreditation,  as  reference  materials  for  other  training  programs  or,  in  a 
modified  form,  as  materials  for  new  programs. 

Recommendation  5.  The  GOI,  with  assistance  from  international 
agencies,  should  assist  in  the  development  of  science  and  technology 
programs  at  the  Universitas  Tebuka. 

Given  the  right  investments,  Universitas  Terbuka  should  be  able  to 
develop  science  and  technology  courses,  which  were  high  on  the  priority 
list  of  national  development.  Resources  for  practical  training  should  be 
identified  and  their  cooperation  assured.  In  some  cases,  Universitas 
Terbuka  could  develop  its  own  resources.  Investment  should  also  be 
made  to  develop  capabilities  in  the  production  and  use  of  audio,  video 
and  other  materials. 
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INDONESIAN  CASE  STUDY 
THE  NATIONAL  CONTEXT' 

L  The  Social  and  Political  Setting 

Indonesia  is  the  largest  archipelago  in  the  world,  stretching  more 
than  3,500  miles,  with  over  14,000  islands  whose  connecting  water 
surface  area  is  greater  than  its  land  surface  area.  Living  on  6,000 
inhabited  islands  are  peoples  from  more  than  300  ethnic  groups  speak- 
ing over  250  languages  and  from  third  grade  is  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  both  private  and  public  schools  throughout  Indonesia.  English  is 
considered  to  be  the  second  official  language  that  is  taught  in  the 
schools.  All  laws  must  be  published  in  English  as  well  as  Bahasa 
Indonesia  and  many  Indonesian  policy  makers  speak  English. 

In  this  fifth  most  populous  country  in  the  world,  70  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  on  the  densely  populated  islands  of  Java,  Bali  and  Madura. 
Half  the  total  population  is  under  20  years  of  age  and  85  per  cent  still 
live  in  the  rural  areas.  Wet-rice  agriculture,  which  was  developed  over 
2,000  years  ago  and  gave  Indonesian  society  the  economic  capacity  to 
support  the  great  kingdoms  of  Central  Java,  is  the  mainstay  of  Indone- 
sian society.  For  many  years,  as  the  population  increased,  rice  had  to  be 
imported;  but  in  recent  years  Indonesia  has  again  become  self-sufficient. 
This  status  has  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of  modern  agricul- 
tural techniques,  the  development  of  healthier  and  more  productive 
plants,  the  introduction  of  fertilizer,  and  the  promotion  of  better  irriga- 
tion methods.  Th'*  /^hrase  "Unity  Through  Diversity"  evoked  a  persis- 
tent theme  in  *hc  history  of  Indonesia.  Coined  in  the  fifteenth  century  in 
the  Majapahit  Empire  of  Java,  which  blended  Javanese  mysticism  with 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Islamic  elements,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  appro- 
priate for  contemporary  Indonesia  than  it  was  nearly  500  ^  ^ars  ago. 
Under  Dutch  Colonial  rule  since  1600,  Indonesia  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence on  August  17, 1945.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia,  comprised  of 
27  provinces  and  the  special  district  of  Jakarta,  is  a  unitary  republic  led 
by  an  indirectly  elected  president.  Indonesia  is  now  governed  under  the 
Constitution  of  1945  which  gives  broad  powers  to  the  President.  The 
constitution  also  provides  for  a  460-member  parliament  (DPR),  and  for 
a  920-member  higher  legislative  body,  the  People's  Consultative  Con- 
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gress  (MPR),  which  includes  the  DPR  and  additional  members  who  are 
partly  appointed  and  partly  chosen  on  the  basis  of  election  results.  The 
DPR  is  charged  with  making  laws;  the  MPR  is  to  set  the  main  line  of 
state  policy  and  also  to  elect  the  President  who  is  chosen  for  a  five-year 
term  and  whose  powers,  in  fact,  far  outweigh  those  of  the  legislative 
branch.  In  Indonesia  the  emphasis  is  on  political  consensus,  unity,  and 
guided  political  development.  Competitive  politics  based  on  parochial 
interests  are  discouraged.  The  state  jMeology,  Pancasila,  is  the  central 
theme  guiding  political  activity.  Its  principles  are  belief  in  one  god,  a 
just  and  civilized  humanity,  unity  of  Indonesia,  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  social  justice. 

Indonesia  has  held  three  national  elections  since  the  establishment 
of  President  Soeharto's  "new  order"  regime  in  1967.  Since  its  creation 
in  1971,  the  government-supported  political  party,  GOLKAR,  has  won 
decisive  national  election  victories  with  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
vote.  Besides  GOLKAR,  Indonesia  has  two  officially  sanctioned  political 
parties:  the  Unity  Development  Party  (PPP),  formed  from  four  Islamic 
parties,  and  the  Indonesian  Democratic  Party  (PDI),  composed  of 
former  nationalists  and  Christian  parties.  President  ooeharto  has  won 
the  endorsement  of  the  People's  Consultative  Congress  (MPR)  four 
times.  Enormous  national  resources  and  a  growing,  predominantly 
agrarian^  population  form  the  setting  for  Indonesia's  economic  develop- 
ment a  process  characterized  by  the  complex  interplay  of  traditional  and 
modem  forces  and  energized  by  the  Government's  commitment  to 
industrialization.  Substantial  resources  of  petroleum,  natural  gas,  tin, 
copper,  coal,  timber,  and  fish,  complemented  by  a  tradition  of  irrigated 
rice  farming,  have  supported  a  diversity  of  economic  activities.  Because 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  population  is  still  employed  in  small-holder 
agriculture  or  in  small  family-mn  enterprises,  the  per  capita  gross  domestic 
product  has  remained  low  around  $500  during  the  early  1980s. 

Stimulated  by  public  investment  made  possible  with  revenues  from 
oil  imports,  per  capita  production  has  expanded  by  over  5  per  cent 
per  year  since  1970.  The  Government  has  also  made  impressive  strides  in 
improving  the  institutional  framework  for  development,  preferring  the  "top 
down"  approach.  The  Government  gradually  extended  the  power  of  the 
bureaucracy  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  economy  where  it  introduced 
marketing  cooperatives  and  other  schemes  for  assisting  the  operations 
of  private  traders  and  farmers.  It  has  supplemented  this  effort  with  the 
activities  of  state  enterprises  located  strategically  in  almost  every  realm 
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of  economic  endeavor,  especially  in  industry.  The  state  controlled 
banking  system  provides  subsidized  credit  to  priority  public  and  private 
enterprises.  The  Government  invites  foreign  participation  in  selected 
industries  and  continues  to  solicit  foreign  aid  through  loans  and  grants. 
The  influential  planning  apparatus,  BAPPENAS,  coordinates  and  man- 
ages these  multi-faceted  efforts.  However,  despite  the  enormous 
achievements  of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  v/hen  technological  change 
penetrated  to  the  most  remote  areas  in  the  archipelago  and  improved 
the  average  standard  of  living,  the  prospects  for  the  1980s  and  beyond 
are  clouded  by  the  unavoidable  reality  that  unemployment,  rural  and 
urban,  is  bound  to  worsen  as  the  pace  of  technological  change  quickens 
and  more  labor  is  freed  from  traditional  agri..alture.  Most  recently,  as 
world' oil  prices  have  dropped,  government  revenues,  and  therefore 
development  budgets,  have  been  strained.  Thus,  the  major  task  of  the 
late  1980s  will  be  the  construction  of  an  industrial  base  that  can  absorb 
the  rapidly-growing  labor  force,  and  an  educational  system  that  can 
effectively  and  efficiently  prepare  its  citizens  for  productive  participation 
in  the  development  process. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Financial  Setting 

Vhere  are  seven  major  economic  conditions  that  characterize  the 
Indonesian  economy.  These  conditions  constitute  a  set  of  opportunities 
and  constraints  to  the  Government  as  it  attempts  to  meet  the  Repelita 
IV  goals  of  raising  the  per  capita  income  of  Indonesia's  population  while 
assuring  an  equitable  distribution  of  that  income. 

a.  Dependence  on  Oil  Revenues 

Because  oil  remains  the  single  largest  earner  of  foreign  exchange 
and  other  revenues,  the  continuity  of  Indonesia's  public  spending  and 
investment  in  development  projects  is  threatened  by  the  slackening  of 
foreign  demand  and  world  prices. 

6.  Falling  Labor  Absorption  Rates 

It  is  difficult  at  this  point  to  determine  the  exact  extent  to  which  tnt 
sluggish  creation  of  new  employment  opportunities  represents  ihe 
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short-term  result  of  the  recent  world  recession.  Falling  absorption  does, 
however,  appear  to  signal  an  even  more  serious,  longer-term  trend.  The 
trend  toward  capital  intensive  modes  of  production  in  the  oil  industry, 
as  well  as  in  other  industries  seeking  to  compete  in  capital  intensive 
export  markets,  is  a-contributing  factor  that  must  be  addressed. 

c.  Increased  Labor  Productivity  in  Agricultural  Sector 

In  recent  years,  Indonesia  has  reached  self-sufficiency  In  food 
production,  largely  through  increases  in  per  fanner  productivity.  Still 
the  main  employer  of  Indonesian  labor,  the  agriculture  sector  will  be 
able  to  provide  fewer  and  fewer  jobs  in  the  future  and  will  thus 
contribute  to  the  decline  in  employment  opportunities. 

d.  High  Expectations  for  the  Relatively 
Fragile  Manufacturing  Sector 

Although  considered  by  many  to  be  the  sector  potentially  contri- 
buting most  to  economic  growth,  the  manufacturing  sector  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  diversify  sufficiently  to  tap  Indonesia's  large  domestic 
market  successfully.  As  a  result,  the  manufacturing  sector  also  remains 
dependent  on  external  markets,  especially  for  textiles.  The  manufactur- 
ing sector's  path  to  development  is  made  more  difficult  by  planners' 
conflicting  objectives;  on  the  one  hand,  manufacturing  and  industry  are 
expected  to  be  the  main  engine  of  economic  growth,  which  to  some 
non-economists  has  implied  investment  in  overly  capital  intensive 
equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturing  has  been  given  the 
responsibility  of  new  job  creation,  a  task  that  is  inconsistent  with  overly 
capital  intensive  approach  stressed  earlier. 

e.  Recent  Decentralization  of  Financial  Markets 

The  highly  centralized  banking  system  of  Indonesia's  past  has  only 
recenfly  been  liberalized.  To  the  extent  to  which  competition  is  in- 
creased, credit  may  become  available  on  somewhat  more  competitive 
terms. 
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/.   Recent  Reforms  in  Excise  and  Income  Taxes 

Recent  and  extensive  reforms  in  the  tax  system  have  improved  tax 
collection  procedures  and  broadened  the  tax  base.  The  success  of  these 
reforms  will  help  ease  the  Government's  cunent  dependence  on  oil  for 
public  revenue  for  economic  development. 

g.  Institutional  Rigidities 

Institutional  rigidities,  such  as  the  relatively  distinct  processes  for 
formulating  the  Five-Year  Development  Plan,  the  annual  routine;  budget, 
and  the  annual  development  budget,  make  it  difficult  for  the  Indonesian 
Government  to  deliberately  develop  an  adaptive  process  that  responds 
with  flexibility  to  cost-effective  opportunities  and  cost  inefficien- 
cies, and  to  provide  evidence  of  shortages  and  surpluses  that  reflect  the 
growth  bottlenecks  in  the  economic  environment. 

Fiscal  Capacity 

The  fiscal  capacity  of  the  Government  has  been  limited  during  the 
last  five  years  because  of  slower  growth  in  routine  budget  revenues 
relative  to  expenditures.  This  phenomenon  is  due  largely  to  the  world 
recession  and  its  negative  impact  cn  receipts  from  corporate  taxes  on 
oil,  the  major  source  of  government  revenue.  Development  budget 
revenues,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  faster  than  expenditures  during  the 
same  period  reflecting  large  contributions  from  foreign  sources  and  the 
Government's  difficulty  in  disbursing  these  funds.  Relatively  high  debt 
service  ratios,  which  must  be  financed  out  of  the  routine  budget,  limit  the 
resources  available  for  expenditures  on  public  sector  programs.  In 
1985/1986  the  routine  budget  was  increased  to  a  level  that  exceeds  the 
development  budget.  This  growth  represents  a  trend  aimed  at  providing 
a  fiscal  stimulus  to  the  economy  while  at  the  same  time  tightening  public 
investment  in  order  to  meet  resulting  recurrent  costs. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  proportion  of  total  public 
sector  expenditure  that  is  spent  on  education.  In  part,  this  is  because 
departments  other  than  the  MOEC  have  education  functions.  In  recent 
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years,  it  was  estimated  that  the  MOEC  was  directly  responsible  for  only 
44  per  cent  of  the  public  resources  spent  on  education.  The  Ministry  of 
Home  Affairs,  the  Office  of  the  President,  and  the  Ministry  of  Religious 
Affairs  ontribute  a  large  portion  of  their  resources  to  their  own  edu- 
cation undertakings.  The  picture  is  further  complicated  by  a  large  and 
very  active  private  sector.  Given  the  large  number  of  parties  providing 
education  in  both  public  and  private  sectors,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what 
portion  of  total  Indonesian  education  the  MOEC  should  be  responsible 
for  in  the  future. 

Labor  Market  Conditions 

Although  measured  unemployment  on  the  whole  is  very  low  in 
Indonesia  (approximately  2  per  cent),  underemployment  is  a  wide- 
spread phenomenon.  In  recent  years,  approximately  37  per  cent  of 
Indonesia's  work  force  has  been  identified  as  underemployed.  In  rural 
areas,  where  underemployment  is  most  prevalent,  it  is  associated  with 
poverty  and  the  lack  of  land.  In  cities,  underemployment  reflects  the 
informal  markets  and  labor  flexibility.  Under  conditions  of  falling  labor 
absorption  rates,  underemployme.it,  which  is  defined  as  10  to  35  hours  a 
week,  provides  a  marginal  income  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  skills 
or  training  to  find  jobs  in  the  modern  industrial  sector. 

Tlid  general  education  level  of  Indonesia's  labor  force  remains 
quite  low.  In  1982,  approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  work  force  had 
more  than  a  primary  education.  As  is  the  trend  in  most  developing 
countries,  Indonesia's  agricultural  sector  still  employs  80  per  cent  of  the 
work  force.  The  public  sector,  on  the  other  hand,  attracts  the  largest 
proportion  of  educated  labor.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  all  postse- 
condary  graduates  work  in  public  services,  while  industry  is  staffed  with 
relatively  poorly  educated  labor.  The  high  concentration  of  high  school 
graduates  in  the  public  sector  can  be  linked  to  the  wage  for  civil  servants 
at  this  education  level  which  is  higher  than  market  wage  rate.  Indeed, 
unemployment  rates  among  senior  secondary  school  graduates  are 
evidence  of  distortion  in  the  wage  rate.  A  recent  tracer  study  shows  that 
many  unemployed  secondary  school  graduates  are  only  temporarily 
unemployed.  Because  public  sector  wage  rates  are  so  favorable  at  this 
skill  level,  many  high  school  graduates  will  remain  unemployed  for  up  to 
two  years  while  waiting  for  a  job  opening  in  the  public  sector. 
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Repelita  IV  suggests  that  the  greatest  need  for  manpower  will  be  in  the 
industrial  sector.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  200  per  cent  growth  in  polytech- 
nical  enrollments  envisioned  for  the  five-year  period  of  Repelita  IV. 
Yet,  previous  manpower  analysis  suggests  that  Indonesian  labor  has  not 
thus  far  reached  the  level  of  skill  required  for  industrial  expansion.  A 
more  labor-intensive  economic  strategy  and  a  progressive  .hift  toward  a 
more  co.nplex  economy  that  emphasizes  the  role  of  manufacturing  and 
services  will  call  for  general  upgrading  of  skills.  A  pool  of  well-trained 
secondary  school  graduates  mil  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  expansion  of 
industrial  sector.  It  is  too  costly  for  industry  to  produce  the  basic 
reading,  writing,  mathematical,  and  analytical  skills  that  modern  manu- 
facturing requires.  The  expansion  of  a  general  secondary  education 
system  that  produces  graduates  with  these  basic  skills  will  be  a  priority 
measure  for  reducing  the  manpower  shortage  projected  for  Indonesia's 
industrial  sector. 

Educational  Finance 

The  issues  of  educational  finance  in  this  Sector  Review  include 
consideration  of  public  and  private  sources  of  funding  by  type  of 
schooling  or  training  as  well  as  the  unit  cost  per  student  and  cycle  cost 
per  graduate  by  level  or  type  of  education. 

The  Indonesian  education  system  is  characterized  by  a  large  and 
active  private  sector  at  the  postprimary  levels.  Although  the  private 
sector  receives  a  variety  of  government  subsidies,  the  coordination  of 
private  and  public  efforts  at  the  senior  secondary  and  university  levels  of 
education  offers  the  Indonesian  Government  important  opportunities 
for  reducing  public  expenditures  on  education.  The  diverse  sources  of 
funding  for  education,  which  include  resources  from  the  MOEC  budget, 
from  a  large  number  of  other  government  departments,  from  private 
institutions,  and  from  private  individuals,  present  certain  constraints. 
The  wide  variety  of  financing  sources  make  more  difficult  the  task  of 
coordinating  education  spending  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  allocation 
of  resources.  This  dilemma  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  primarv 
education  subsector  where  departments  other  than  MOEC  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  teacher's  wage  bill  and  for  major  school  construction  and 
rehabilitation  efforts.  At  the  secondary  and  higher  levels  of  education  a 
key  concern  is  th.  appropriate  mix  of  public  and  individual  contribu- 
tions to  education. 
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The  analysis  of  per  student  costs  and  cycle  costs  per  graduate  which 
are  presented  in  this  Sector  Review  sheds  some  light  on  these  concerns. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  regional  variation  in  the  cycle 
cost  per  graduate  at  the  primary  level.  The  cost  per  graduate  in  Java 
outside  Jakarta  and  in  the  rest  of  the  islands  was  found  to  be  1.5  times 
higher  than  in  Jakarta.  The  higher  cycle  costs  found  outside  Jakarta  can 
be  linked  to  higher  unit  costs,  due  largely  to  lower  student-teacher  ratios 
and  smaller  schools,  and  by  considerably  higher  repetition  rates.  The 
noteworthy  variation  in  repetition  rates  that  has  emerged  among  regions 
supports  earlier  evidence  that  regional  disparity  in  the  quality  of  prim- 
ary education  persists. 

Private  costs  to  families  and  students  are  quite  high  for  public 
secondary  school.  On  the  average,  secondary  school  students  provide 
more  than  38  per  cent  of  their  own  annual  instructional  costs.  Past  rate 
of  return  studies  of  secondary  education  suggest  that  high  private  costs 
may  deter  students  from  remaining  in  secondary  programs.  These 
studies  have  shown  the  social  rate  of  return  to  be  higher  than  the  private 
rate  of  return  for  secondary  education  in  Indonesia,  a  finding  which  is 
contrary  to  trends  in  other  countries.  Relatively  high  dropout  rates 
compared  to  repetition  rates  suggesc  that  high  private  costs  may  force 
students  who  are  doing  poorly  to  leave  school  rather  than  repeat  a 
grade.  Redistributing  some  of  the  secondary  school  costs  back  to  the 
public  sector  or  introducing  a  progressive  fee  system  may  have  the 
positive  impact  of  keeping  students  in  school. 

The  annual  per  student  costs  for  public  vocational/technical  secon- 
dary school  were  found  to  be  1.4  times  higher  than  for  general  secon- 
dary programs.  In  addition,  the  vocational/technical  secondary  programs 
were  found  to  have  the  highest  drop-out  rates,  and  hence  the  highest 
costs  per  graduate,  of  all  public  secondary  programs.  Rates  of  return 
analysis  completed  for  the  Sector  Review  shows  that  the  incremental 
earnings  of  STM  graduates  working  in  industry  are  considerably  lower 
than  those  of  SMA  graduates.  The  implication  of  these  findings  is  that 
planners  should  proceed  cautiously  with  future  investment  in  technical 
secondary  programs  as  they  are  currently  implemented. 

In  public  universities,  the  average  operating  budget  per  student 
declined  in  real  terms  during  the  1980/81-1984/85  period.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  slow  growth  in  operating  expenditures  compared  to  growth 
in  enrollments.  The  continuing  growth  in  social  demand  for  higher 
education  suggests  that  the  situation  v/ill  only  deteriorate  if  innovative 
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measures  are  not  taken.  In  this  regard,  greater  cost  recovery  of  higher 
education  in  the  public  sector  and  greater  responsibility  to  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  two  potential  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  constrained  resources  in  higher  education. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  1984/1985 
A.  Population  as  of  1984/85  (000) 


All  Age 

46  and 

Groups 

9-10  Yrs  11-17  Yrs  18-25  Yrs  26^5  Yrs 

above 

Total 

161,579.5 

8,090.5 

25,543.9 

24,432.7 

38,680.2 

24,195.1 

Male 

80,309.2 

4,143.1 

13,146.3 

11,340.0 

19,080.5 

11,821.7 

Female 

81,270.3 

3,947.4 

12,397.6 

r  ^92.7 

19,591.7 

12,373.4 

Rural 

125,421.1 

6,467.9 

19,359.4 

18,089.4 

29,959.9 

19,366.2 

Urban 

36,158.4 

1,622.6 

6,184.5 

6,343.2 

8,720.3 

4,828.9 

B*  Educational  Institutions 


L  Primary  School  Enrollment  1984/1985  (000) 


Teachers 


Boys       Girls     Capacity  Trained  Untrained 


Total  26,567.7   13,884.2   12,683.5   30,215.0      884  102 

Rural  22,662.2   11,843.2   10,819.1   25,834.5      707  081 

Urban  3,905.5     2,041.0     1,864.4     4,380.5      177  021 


2,   Secondary  School  Enrollment  (Grade  VI-XII)  1984/1985  (000) 


Teachers 


Boys 

GuSs 

Capacity 

Trained 

Untrained 

Total 

7,129 

4,140 

2,989 

6,698 

23 

058 

Rural 

4,277 

2,691 

1.586 

4,353 

126 

037 

Urban 

2,852 

1,449 

1,403 

2,345 

104 

021 
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3.  Degree  College  Enrollment  1984/1985 


Iota! 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

Total 

177,352 

116,419 

60,933 

79,809 

10,276 

Rural 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

Urban 

304,068 

197,199 

106,869 

79,809 

10.276 

4.   University  Enroilment  1984/1985 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

General* 

489,378 

337,508 

151,870 

225,114 

22,679 

Technical"^ 

58,658 

45,991 

12,667 

26,982 

2,214 

5,   Professional  College  Enrollment  1984/1985 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

Medical^ 

1,506 

381 

1,123 

753 

119 

Engineering*'^ 

Technolc  iy 

34,551 

30,449 

4,102 

15,893 

2,091 

Agriculture** 

9,683 

7,654 

2,029 

4,454 

1,552 

Teacher 

Primary' 

246,623 

87,665 

158,958 

243,240 

16,472 

Secondary'* 

198,848 

129,847 

9,001 

97,445 

13,360 

6.   Technical/Vocational  Training  Institute  Enrollment  I984/I985 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

Polytechnic^ 

45,326 

27,726 

17,600 

2Q,849 

n.a.»^' 

Technical 

Training 

Centers  (STM)" 

268,900 

261,000 

7,300 

234,200 

20,700 

Commercial  Insti- 

tutes (SMEA)*' 

341,900 

133,900 

208,000 

253,600 

18,900 

Vocational 

Training 

Institutes 

(SMKK)*-' 

24,200 

800 

23,400 

32,300 

2,600 

Others  (SCO)'" 

28,300 

113,100 

167,200 

252,400 

17,700 

o 
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Notes  on  Educational  Statictics  1984/1985,  Indonesia 

It  is  difficult  to  cast  statistics  into  ♦ables  for  comparison  across 
countries.  The  system  may  be  different  from  one  coun  ry  to  another. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  need  for  further  elaboration  of  the  statistics 
presented  in  the  appendix.  There  are  no  problems  presenting  statistics 
on  population.  The  statistics  on  Educational  Institutions  need  some 
clarifications. 

The  rural-urban  differenc  ^>  are  usually  not  apparent  in  the  official 
statistics.  The  figures  shown  here  are  approxihiations.  At  primary  level 
the  estimate  is  85  per  cent  rural;  at  the  secondary  level  65  per  cent. 
There  can  be  no  rural  degree  college  level  institutions,  since  all  of  them 
are  located  in  cities  and  big  towns. 

Capacity  is  also  difficult  to  define,  smce  the  official  statistics  do  not 
offer  standards  for  calculating  capacity.  At  the  primary  level  capacity  is 
defined  as  number  of  classrooms  multiplied  by  40.  In  many  big  cities  this 
number  is  almost  always  exceeded.  For  secondary  schools  the  number 
of  classrooms  is  multiplied  by  40.  For  higher  education  the  cak  jlation  is 
rather  confusing.  The  Director  General  of  Higher  Education,  in  a 
personal  conversation,  indicated  that  facilities  were  not  used  as  ef- 
ficiently as  he  would  like.  If  efficient  use  were  i  .ade,  the  capacity  to 
absorb  students  could  easily  be  increased.  He  did  not  elaborate.  For  this 
particular  purpose,  estimates  of  ihe  Sector  Review  are  used.  Capacity  is 
denied  as  classroom  facilities  of  about  2vnr  per  student.  Calculating  in 
this  way  the  capacity  in  higher  education  is  already  exceeded. 

Trained-untrained  teacher  is  not  in  Indonesian  school  statistics. 
Qualified  and  unqualified  are  the  terms  used.  This  may  or  may  not  differ 
from  other  ccjuntries.  Unqualified  teachers  can  be  trained  as  teachers, 
but  not  at  the  level  the  CwA  Service  Commission  requires.  This  require- 
ment is  usually  lower  than  what  other  countries  determine.  In  Indonesia, 
qualified  primary  teachers  are  trained  at  senior  secondary  level; 
junior  secondary  teachers  require  only  two  years,  and  senior  secondary 
teachers  four  years  of  college  training.  These  definitions  are  used. 

The  difference  between  degree  college,  university,  professional  col- 
lege, and  institutes  are  not  used  in  Indonesian  statistics.  Polytechnics,  for 
instance,  although  an  officially  adopted  name  for  non-degree  programs 
in  relation  with  the  assistance  from  several  international  agencies,  do 
not  appear  on  official  statistics.  The  polytechnics  are  lumped  together 
with  other  non-degree  programs,  including  teacher  training.  Here, 
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polytechnics  is  defined  as  all  non-degree  programs,  excluding  teacher 
non-degree  programs.  Other  institutes  and  centers  under  the  heading  of 
Technical/Vocational  Training  Institutes  are  at  the  senior  secondary 
level. 

Except  at  post  secondary  level,  no  data  is  available  in  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  in  the  statistics  department  ol  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture  about  educational  institutions  outside  the 
MOEC.  The  exception  is  the  statistics  of  the  schools  within  the  Ministry 
of  Reli^jious  Affairs,  because  of  the  equal  status  with  other  primary 
secondary  schools.  Professional  colleges  are  mostly  public  and  private 
colleges  supervised  by  other  ministries. 

The  term  Faculty  (Fakultas)  in  Indonesian  jargon  indicates  instif  a- 
tions  (e.g.  Faculty  of  Medicine)  rather  than  teachers.  Here,  faculty  i„ 
used  to  indicate  teachers.  This  is  consistent  with  the  other  tables.  The 
figures  are  approximation  rather  than  actual. 

Figures  for  National  Education  and  Training  Institutes  are  not 
available.  The  Indonesian  name  for  the  institutes  is  either  Pu^M  Pendidi- 
kan  dan  latihan  (Education  and  Training  Center)  or  Badan  Pendidikan 
dan  Latihan  (Education  and  Training  Agency),  which  should  have 
several  Pusats  withir  u.  Every  ministry  and  non-ministry  agency  have  at 
least  one  center.  There  are  21  ministries  and  20  non-ministry  agencies. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  armed  forces. 

The  following  are  specific  notes  on  designation  and  figures. 

1.  Degree  colleges  include  all  public  and  private  independent  post- 
secondary  institutes,  except  teacher  training,  which  are  not  included 
in  universities  (Universitas  dan  Institut). 

2.  General  Universities  include  all  public  and  private  universities  (Uni- 
versitas dan  Institut),  except  technical  and  teacher  training. 

3.  Technical  Universities  are  all  public  and  private  universities  with 
technical  training  (Institut  dan  Fakultas  Teknolcgi). 

4.  Medical  Professional  Colleges  include  all  public  and  private  inde- 
pendent college  in  nursing  and  health. 

5.  Engineering  Professional  Colleges  include  all  public  and  private 
independent  colleges  in  engineering  and  technology. 

6.  Agriculture  Professional  Colleges  include  all  public  and  private 
independent  post-secondary  institutes  on  agricuhure,  fisheries  and 


7.  Primary  Teacher  Training  College  is  not  a  post-secondary  level 
training  (see  my  notes  above). 
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8.  Secondary  Teacher  Training  Colleges  include  all  public  and  private 
Teacher  Training  Institutes  (IKIP)  and  colleges  (FKIP)  degree  as 
well  as  diploma  progiams. 

9.  Polytechnics  include  all  public  non-degree  programs,  except  teacher 
training. 

10.  Teachers  of  polytechnics  are  the  same  as  teachers  of  universities, 
since  they  are  not  usually  kept  separate.  Polytechnics  are  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  universities. 

11.  Technical  Training  Centers  are  Technical  High  Schools  (STM). 

12.  Commercial  Institutes  are  Commercial  High  Schools  (SMEA). 

13.  Vocational  Training  Institutes  arc  Home  Economics  High  School 
(SMEA). 

14.  Others  (SCO)  are  Physical  Education  High  Schools. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  PAKISTAN 

This  Chapter  is  divided  into  two  main  parts.  Part  I  comprises 
various  aspects  of  formal  education,  while  Part  II  comprises  a  brief 
report  on  various  non-formal  education  programs  and  projects. 

A.  Formal  Education 

In  this  part,  development  of  education  in  Pakistan  has  been 
discussed  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Literacy 

2.  Primary  Education 

3.  Secondary  Education 

4.  Higher  Education 

5.  Teacher  Training 

6.  Professional  Education 

7.  Technical  and  Vocational  Education 

8.  Financing  of  Education 

/.  Literacy 

The  following  table  briefly  depicts  the  status  of  literacy  at  the  time 
of  the  last  two  censuses  held  in  Pakistan: 

Table  1.  Showing  Literacy  Rates  (%)  in  Pakistan  in  1972  and  in  1981 
(For  Population  10  Years  and  Above) 


1972' 

1981- 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

All  areas 

Urban 

Rural 

30.2 
49.9 
22.6 

11.6 
39.9 
4.7 

21.7 
4L5 
14.3 

35.1 
55.3 
?6.2 

16.0 
37.3 
7.3 

26.2 
47.1 
17.3 

Literacy  was  estimated  at  21.7  per  cent  in  1972  and  26.2  per  cent  in 
1981.  There  arc  large  disparities  in  terms  of  rural/urban  (17  3  per  cent 
agamst  47.1  per  cent)  and  male/female  (35.1  per  cent  against  16.0  per 
cent)  literacy  rates.  Rural  female  literacy  is  only  7.3  per  cent,  the  worst 
case  being  female  literacy  in  Baluchistan,  which  is  only  1.8  per  cent.' 

\  Pcdoral  Bureau  of  Slalistics.  la,  Krars  of /'akmai,  m  ihimiin.  l972-«2.  rshim.ilwd.  m'  n  S| 

,  hcimoimc  Sumy.  im-Hfi.  Isl:ini:il):id.  n,  |6,  ' 

•  Gmcrnmcnt  of  Pakistan.  Aclioii  I'lm  lor  Uuaiiioiiiil  Dei.  .opnieiil.  l<J.V-rSS.  IsLmialxid.  I<W.  p.  4.1. 
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The  major  problems  in  promoting  literacy  in  Pakistan  include  the 
low  level  of  motivation  of  adults,  sporadic  efforts,  insufficient  financial 
allocations,  non-coordination  among  different  agencies,  and  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan,  has  set  up  a  Literacy  and  Mass 
Education  Commission  (LAMEC)  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
moting literacy  in  the  country  and  to  undertake  massive  operational 
projects  for  expansion  of  literacy  activities. 

The  Sixth  Five- Year  Plan  seeks  to  improve  the  hteracy  level  by 
means  of  a  two-pronged  attack  by  accelerating  primary  e('  ication  and 
through  the  launching  of  a  functional  literacy  campaign.''  As  the  Eco- 
nomic Survey,  1985-86  puts  it,  under  the  Prime  Minister's  Five-Point 
Program,  substantial  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  literacy  to  attain  the 
objective  of  50  per  cent  literacy  up  to  1990.  Consequently,  in  addition  to 
designing  special  radio  and  TV  programs  aiming  at  achieving  the  target, 
different  agencies  are  up  in  the  field  to  combat  the  task.  The  Iqra  (Read) 
Project  recently  started  by  the  Government  provides  incentive  to 
literacy' workers  by  fixing  a  remuneration  of  Rsl,000  per  every  literate 
produced  by  them.  Besides  government  efforts,  voluntary  organizations 
have  also  chalked  out  their  own  programs.  The  AUama  Iqbal  Open 
University,  through  its  series  of  Integrated  Functional  Education  Proj- 
ects has  also  been  rendering  considerable  services  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  literacy  in  the  country. 

2.  Primary  Education 

The  participation  rate  at  primary  stage  in  Pakistan  is  only  49  per 
cent,  while  it  is  62  per  cent  in  Bangladesh,  67  per  cent  in  India,  and 
82  per  cent  in  Thailand.^  The  following  table  provides  the  picture  of 
participation  rate  at  primary  st  ge  in  1985:^ 

Table  2:  Showing  Enrollment  Ratio  -  %  Primary,  1985 


Male 

Female 

Total 

All  areas 

Rural 

Urban 

64 
44 
68 

33 
21 

68 

49 
40 

68 

The  Sixth  Five- Year  Plan  (1983-88)  envisages  an  increase  in  the 
participation  rate  from  48  per  cent  (in  1983)  to  75  per  cent  in  1983-88.  A 


•*  Planning  Commission.  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Piatt.  1983-88.  Islamabad,  1983.  p.  352. 

^  Bhatti.  M.A..  Pnmary  Edticatton  hnprovement.  Desired  Direction.  Islamabad.  National  Education 

Council,  1986.  p.  6. 
^  Economic  Survey.  /9^5-^7.  Islamabad  n.  16. 
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break-up  of  the  plan  targets  is  given  in  the  following  Table.'' 

Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  the  National  Education  Policy 
(1979),  the  innovations  of  Mohallah  Schools^  and  Mosque  Schools  1  ave 
also  been  seriously  taken  up  for  implementation  in  order  to  improve  the 
status  of  primary  education  in  the  country. 

The  Action  Plan,  1983-88,  also  provides  for  the  improvement  of 
primary  education  including  revision  of  curricula  and  textbooks,  and 
launching  a  massive  teachers'  training  program.  It  also  intends  to 
commission  all  the  existing  trainirtg  institutions  including  the  Allama 
Iqbal  Open  University  in  the  gigantic  task  of  provision  of  100,000 
additional  primary  school  teachers  in  the  short  span  of  five  years.*' 

 Table  3:  Showing  Primary  Education  Indexes 


Total 

1982-83 
Enrollment 
(Million) 

1987-88 
Enrollment 
(Million) 

Absolute 
Increase 
Enrollment 
(Million) 

Percentage 
Increase 

Total 

6.8 

12.3 

5.5 

81 

Rural 

4.1 

8.3 

4.2 

102 

Urban 

2.7 

4.0 

1.3 

48 

Boys  (Total) 

4.6 

7.7 

3.1 

67 

Rural 

3.2 

5.6 

2.4 

75 

Urban 

1.4 

2.1 

0.7 

50 

Girls  (Total) 

2.2 

4.6 

2.4 

109 

Rural 

1.0 

2.7 

1.7 

170 

Urban 

1.2 

1.9 

0.7 

58 

Und-r  lie  Prime  Minister's  Five-Point  Program,  substantial  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  primary  education  and  special  measures  are 
being  taken  to  raise  the  participation  rate  up  to  about  75  per  cent  by  the 
year  1990. 

3.  Secondary  Education 

The  National  Educational  Policy  declares  that  "the  present  four-tier 
system  of  education,  namely  primary,  secondary,  college  and  university, 
will  be  replaced  by  a  three-tier  system  of  element,  ry,  secondary  and 
university  education  in  a  phased  manner". Efforts  are  afoot  to  combine 


^  Planning  Commission.  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan.  1983-88.  Islamabad,  1^83.  p,  339. 

A  small  school  that  may  be  run  by  an  elderly  or  veil-observmg  lady  to  qAcx  to  the  educational  needs 
^  of  children  belonging  to  few  houses. 

Government  of  Pakistan.  .Action  Plan  for  Education  Development.  Islamabad.  Ministry  of  Edu- 

cation.  1983.  pp.  37-41. 

Government  of  Pakistan,  National  Educatiw  Policy,  1979,  Islamabad,  p.  hi. 
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secondary  education  classes  with  intermediate  colleges  or  vice-versa  to 
ensure  effective  coordination  of  the  secondary,  stage. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  secondary  classes  are  taught  both  in 
middle  and  high  schools  (Classes  VI-VIII  are  part  of  the  middle  schools 
which  also  have  Classes  I-V).  On  the  other  hand,  high  schools  have 
Classes  VI-X.  As  already  pointed  out,  efforts  are  being  made  to  intro- 
duce Classes  XI  and  XII  in  high  schools  in  a  phased  manner.  In  this  way, 
the  state  of  secondary  education  in  Pakistan  presents  a  peculiar  picture 
of  mixed  and  overlapping  stages,  the  data  about  which  may  not  be 
available  w^th  a  consistently  common  denominator  for  a  particrJar 
period  of  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Education  Policy  (1972-80), 
enrollment  in  Classes  IX-X  was  400,000  and  in  Classes  XI-XII  160,000 
which  was  on^y  8  per  cent  of  the  relevant  age  group  and  was  much^less  as 
compared  to  many  other  countries  of  the  world  as  given  below. 

Table  4:  Showing  Participation  Rates  at  Grades  XI-XII 


Sr. 
No, 


Co»*ntry 


%  Attending  Sec.  Sr. 
&  Inter.  Edu.  No.  No. 


rnnntrv  %  Attending  Sec. 
<-Ountr>      ^  ^j^^ 


USA 
Japan 
UK 
USSR 


lOQ 
86 
72 
67 


UAR 
Turkey 
Iran 
India 


30 
24 
21 
15 


The  Plan  provides  for  the  additional  enrollment  of  about  one 
million  children  in  secondary  schools,  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent 
over  the  base  year.'-  The  Sixth  Plan  further  notes  the  fact  that  since  the 
number  of  middle  schools  (with  secondary  Classes  VI-VIII)  and  the 
secondary  schools  is  not  sufficient  in  rural  areas,  any  attempt  to  rnise  the 
educational  level  of  rural  areas  and  promote  the  principle  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  should  concentrate  on  the  development  of 
secondary  education  in  rural  areas. 

The  participation  rates  at  difierent  levels  of  secondary  education  at 
the  time  of  the  start  of  the  Sixth  Plan  and  the  targets  to  be  achieved  by 
the  end  of  the  Plan  are  given  below:''* 


"  Government  of  P  \  tan.  The  Education  roltcy.  m2-^^0,  Islamabad,  p.  9. 
The  Sixth  l-'ive-Yeur  Vhn.  1983-^8.  Islamabad,  p.  342. 
Ihid.,  p.  343. 
IhuU  p.  344. 
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Table  5:  Showing  Participation  Rate  (in  Percentage)  at  Different  Levels 
of  Secondary  Education 

1982-83  1987-88 
Male  Female    Total   Male  Female  Total 


A.  Classes  VI-VIII 


Total 

35 

14 

26 

44 

19 

33 

Urban 

64 

39 

52 

71 

45 

59 

Rural 

23 

4 

15 

34 

8 

22 

B.  Classes  IX-X 

Total 

21 

8 

15 

26 

12 

20 

Urban 

49 

27 

39 

52 

36 

45 

Rural 

10 

1 

6 

16 

2.5 

10 

Since  secondary  education  is  taken  to  be  a  terminal  stage  in  ou 
system  of  education,  the  inejor  issues  at  this  stage  relate  to  providing  a 
diversified  curriculum  so  as  to  enable  students  to  enter  different  walks  of 
life  by  providing  them  necessary  guidance  and  counselling  in  selecting 
subjects  and  preparing  them  for  future  vocations.  The  shortage  or  lack 
of  properly  qualified  teachers  in  science  and  mathematics  and  laborato- 
ries have  always  threatened  the  quality  of  education  at  this  stage. 

The  Action  Plan  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  (1983-88)  aspires  to 
bring  about  significant  improvements  at  the  secondary  stage  through  the 
following  steps: 

(i)  Establishment  of  278  technical  middle  schools  (one  for  each 
tehsil)'^  and  77  technical  high  schools  (one  for  each  district); 

(ii)  Upgradation  of  2,400  middle  schools  for  boys  to  high  school 
level  and  2,700  girls'  primary  ixhools  to  the  middle  level;  and 

(iii)  Enlargement  of  the  role  of  secondary  schools  as  resource 
schools  by  providing  orientation  to  middle  school  teachers 
who  would,  in  turn,  enrich  the  knowledge  of  primary  school 
teachers. 

4,  Higher  Education 

At  present,  there  are  around  500  arts  and  science  colleges  and  20 
universities  in  the  country.  Out  of  thesv'  20,  there  are  12  universities  for 


Siddiqui,  S.  A.,  Education  m  Pakistan  (unpublished).  1983,  p.  21. 

Government  of  Pakistan,  Action  Plan  for  Education  elopment,  Islamabad.  1983,  pp.  45-46. 
Tchsil  is  a  subdivision  of  a  district. 
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general  education  subjects,  four  for  engineering,  three  for  agriculture 
and  one  for  biomedical  sciences.*^ 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  ab  well  as  the  enrollment  of  students  and  number  of  teach- 
ers, etc.  the  facilities  of  higher  education  are  available  to  only  4.6  per 
cent  (estimated  figure)  of  the  relevant  age  group,  18-23  years.  The 
following  table  provides  a  comparative  picture  of  the  situation  of  enroll- 
ment in  higher  education  in  Pakistan  and  some  other  selected  Asian 
countries.*^ 

Table  6:  Showing  Enrollment  Percentage  of  tLe  Relevant  Age  Group 


(18-23) 

Sr. 

No. 

Country 

Enrollment 
Percentage 
(1975) 

Estimated  Enrollment 
Percentage 
(1985) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

Philippines 

Japan 

Iran 

Republic  of 

Korea 
India 
Indonesia 
Thailand 
Pakistan 

22.7 
22.4 
14.0 

12.5 
7.5 
6.7 
5.9 
3.1 

24.6 
32.9 
23.7 

17.4 
7.6 
8.7 

10.1 
4.6 

As  the  above  table  indicates,  Pakistan  had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
the  relevant  age  group  (3.1  per  cent)  in  higher  education  in  1975  as 
compared  to  many  other  A..ian  countries.  Similarly,  the  estimated 
increase  in  enrollment  up  to  1985  for  Pakistan  is  also  on  the  lowest  side. 

In  view  of  the  low  participation  rate  and  other  problems  being 
faced  in  higher  education,  the  Sixth  Plan  (1983-88)  provides  a  specially 
designed  strategy  to  improve  the  higher  education  facilities  through  the: 

(i)  Improvement  of  physical  and  humar.  resources; 

(ii)  Improvement  of  management  of  institutions  by  delinking 
intermediate  section  (Classes  XI-XII)  from  the  colleges  and 
transferring  it  to  high  schools; 

(iii)  Development  of  selected  university  colleges  into  centers  of 
advanced  studies; 


Siddiqui,  S.  A..  Education  in  Pakistan,  Islamabad,  p.  25. 
''^  Japanese  Nationa,  Commission  tor  UNESCO  and  NlER.  Edu  atonal  Development  in  Asia  and 
Oceania.  A  Oraplitc  Presentation  quoted  by  Saqhir.  A.  R.,  Population  Ediuation  (in  Urdu), 
Islamabad.  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University.  1985.  p.  150. 
Planning  Commission,  The  Sixth  Five- Year  Plan,  p.  M^). 
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(iv)  Development  of  repudiated  colleges  with  considerable 
academic  and  administrative  freedom;  and 

(v)  Induction  of  private  sector  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
higher  education. 

5.  Teacher  Training 

At  present  in  Pakistan,  there  are  various  types  of  .achers'  training 
programs  which  include  both  pre-service  as  well  as  in-service.  They  are 
briefly  described  below: 

(i)  Training  of  Primary  and  Middle  School  Teachers 

There  are  around  80  Teachers'  Training  Institutes  and  Colleges  of 
Elementary  Teacher  Education,  and  their  annual  output  is  around 
15,000.  Along  with  them,  the  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  is  also 
contributing  to  the  training  of  primary  and  middle  school  teachers 
through  its  distance  teaching  system.  These  institutions  produce  teach- 
ers and  award  the  Primary  Teacher's  Certificate  (PTC)  and  Certificate 
in  Teaching  (CT)  to  primary  and  middle  school  teachers,  respectively. 

(ii)  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  (B.Ed.,  M.Ed, 
Progra).:s) 

Colleges  of  Education  and  the  Institutes  of  Education  and  Re- 
search offer  B.Ed,  and  M.Ed./M.A.  (Education)  programs.  The  total 
number  of  such  institutions  is  around  18  (14  colleges  of  education  and 
four  lERs/University  Departments).  M.Ed,  program  is  generally  meant 
for  in-service  teachers,  whereas  M.A.  (Education)  is  open  both  for 
pre-service  as  well  as  in-service  teachers.  Tiie  total  output  of  trained 
Graduates  is  around  7,000  per  annum. 

(Hi)  In-Service  Education 

In  addition  there  are  several  education  extension  centers  which 
arrange  for  periodic  in-service  refresher  courses.  They  provide  not  only 
content-based  knowledge  to  the  teachers  but  also  equip  them  with  the 
latest  teaching  methods.  The  number  of  full-time  institutions  is  five 
while  in-service  programs  are  also  occasionally  arranged  at  the  pre- 
sc.  .ice  education  institutions  including  Colleges  of  Education  and  lERs 
during  summer  vacations  and  on  receipt  of  several  grants  from  the 
Government.  The  Academy  of  Higher  Education  of  the  University 
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Grants  Commission  and  the  Academy  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Management  offer  intensive  short-term  (three  mouths)  courses  for 
university  lecturers,  educational  administrators  and  planners  including 
Directors/Deputy  Directors  of  Education  and  District  Education  Of- 
ficers, respectively. 


6.  Professional  Education 


Besides  professional  institutes  established  and  run  by  big  organiza- 
tions like  Pakistan  International  Airlines  Corporation,  Pakistan  Steel 
Mills  Corporation,  Pakistan  Railways  and  Pakistan  Air  Force,  etc.  the 
universities  and  other  institutions  also  impart  regular  degree/diploma 
programs  in  the  following  professions:^' 


(i)  Engineering 

(ii)  T^;chnology 

(iii)  Education 

(iv)  Commerce 


(v)  Agriculture 

(vi)  Law 

(vii)  Business  Administration 

(viii)  Medicine 


Table  7:  Showing  Data  on  Training  in  Health  Sector 


Sr. 
No. 


1978 


1983-84 


Category 


No.      Yearly      No.  Yearly 
Output  Output 


1  Medical  Colleges 

2  Dental  Colleges 

3  Nursing  Training  Schools 

4  Lady  Health  Visitors 

Training  Schools 

5  Medical  Technical 

Training  Schools 


15 
4 

28 


4.000 
117 
750 

389 


16 
4 

44 
10 
26 


4,260 
120 
840 

600 

650 


7.  Technical  and  Vocational  Education 

In  Pakistan,  there  is  a  large  variety  of  training  programs,  both  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors  to  produce  trained  manpower  of  diffcicnt 
categories.  In  the  public  sector,  training  is  imparted  through  formal 
training  programs  provided  in  engineering  universities  and  colleges, 
polytechnics,  monotechnics,  colleges  of  technology,  technical  training 
centers,  and  vocational,  technical  and  commercial  institutes  of  different 


Government  of  Pakistan,  NationallduCQnon  Policy  and  Implementation  Program.  Islamabad.  1979, 
p.  88. 
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categories.  There  are  four  engineering  universities  in  the  country.  The 
present  teaching  programs  in  these  universities  are  largely  confined  to 
B.Sc.  engineering  courses  with  a  very  limitv  i  scope  for  the  development 
of  M.Sc.  engineering  programs.^^  The  country  still  depends  upon  for- 
eign training  for  Master's  level  programs  in  engineering.  Seven 
polytechnic  institutes  also  offer  training  at  B.Vech.  level  and  have 
recently  been  named  as  Colleges  of  Technology.  These  institutions  have 
a  combined  capacity  of  training  about  17,300  students  in  diploma 
courses  and  about  1,700  in  B.Tech.  courses.  About  half  of  these 
institutions  are  being  supported  under  a  development  project  aided  by 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  Skilled  workers  are  being  trained 
through  programs  run  by  the  Government,  autonomous,  semi- 
autonomous  and  private  organizations.  In  the  Government  sector,  there 
are  more  than  50  taining  institutions  managed  by  the  Provincial  Labour 
Departments.  Out  of  the  approximately  50,000  skilled  workers  trained 
annually,  only  about  10  per  cent  are  ^eing  trained  through  the  public 
sector.  Commercial  institutes  offer  post-matric  certificate  and  diploma- 
level  training  programs  in  the  field  of  secretarial  practice,  commerce, 
banking  and  insurance,  etc.^ 

The  Sixth  Five- Year  Plan  provides  for  establishing  19  new 
polytechnics  (12  for  men  and  7  for  women)  ^nd  10  monotechnics.  The 
Plan  also  envisages  expansion  and  qualitative  improvement  of  training 
programs  in  the  private  and  non-formal  sectors. 

8.  Financing  of  Education 

Analysis  of  expenditure  during  varior^  Plan  periods  reveals  that 
expenditure  on  education  has  never  exceeded  1.67  per  cent  of  GNP  on 
the  average.  Following  has  been  the  percentage  of  expenditure  out  of 
GNP  during  various  Plan  periods: 


First  Plan 
Second  Plan 
Third  Plan 
Non-Plan  Period 


Fifth  Plan 
Sixth  Plan 


(1955-60)  -  0.92% 

(1960-65)  -  1.45% 

(1965-70)  -  1.33% 

(1970-78)  -  1.67% 

(1978-83)  -  1.64% 

(1983-86)  -  1.86% 
3  years  only 


Cumulative  Average 


-  1.67% 


22 
2^ 


Planning  Commission.  The  Six...  Five-Year  Plan,  p.  346. 

Ibid. 
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At  present,  Pakistan  is  spending  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  GNP  on 
education,  compared  to  Malaysia  (6.7  per  cent,  Turkey  (5.6  ner  cent), 
Iran  (5.4  per  cent),  Sri  Lanka  (5  per  cent),  Burma  (3.5  per  cent).  South 
Korea  (4.1  per  cent),  Thailand  (4.2  per  cent),  Philippines  (3.6  per  cent), 
Singapore  (4.2  per  cent),  Papua  New  Guinea  (6.6  per  cent),  Indonesia 
(3.3  percent),  Kampuchea  (3.2  per  cent)  and  Ind'a  (2.9  per  cent).  With 
the  present  rate  of  allocation  for  education  as  perce  tage  of  GNP, 
Pakistan  is  being  bracketted  with  the  bottom  three  countries  in  the 
region  al6ng  with  Afghanistan  and  Nepal.  This  financial  allocation  for 
education  in  Pakistan  is  indeed  very  low. 

B.  Non-Formal  Education 

7.  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University 

The  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  (AIOU)  is  the  pioneer  institu- 
tion of  non-formal  and  distance  education  established  in  Pakistan  in 
1974.  The  University  offers  as  many  as  90  dififerent  courses  through  its 
media-based  and  tutorially-supported  non-formal/distance  education 
systen  These  courses  have  an  extremely  wide  range,  from  literacy  to 
M.A.  ic%^els.  Leaving  aside  the  details  of  higher  level  courses,  some  of 
the  lower  level  programs/courses  need  special  mention  in  the  context  of 
non-formal  education.  They  are: 

Literacy  and  Aduu  Education.  In  this  field,  the  AIOU  had  its 
earliest  collaboration  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Pakistan 
Television  Corporation.  AIOU's  main  contribution  was  through  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  materials,  research  surveys,  evaluation 
exercises  .ind  the  setting  up  of  community  viewing  centers  under  the 
aegis  of  ito  regional  offices. 

Under  a  series  of  Integrated  Functional  Education  Projects,  the 
University  after  undertaking  detailed  surveys  of  target  areas,  developed 
literacy  and  skill-oriented  teaching  materials.  Class  cycles  for  adults 
(male  and  female)  each  of  six-month  duration  were  run  in  the  selected 
villages  of  Rawalpindi,  Mirpur,  Bannu  and  Hyderabad  districts.  The 
projects  also  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  need-based  literacy  materials 
in  Urdu  and  regional  languages.  These  materials  emphasized  literacy, 
social  awareness  and  skill  development. 

Functional  Education  Project  for  Rural  Areas  (FEPRA)  has  been 
another  important  proj'^ct  of  non-formal  education  i.i  Pakistan. 
Through  this  ODA-assisted  project,  AIOU  has  been  able  to  develop 
and  launch  functional  education  courses  for  rural  illiterates.  These 
courses  were:  (i)  Child  Care;  (ii)  Poultry-keeping  at  Home;  (iii)  Live- 


id 
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stock  Management;  (iv)  Electricity  in  the  Village;  and  (v)  Agricultural 
Credits. 

Since  the  project  was  meant  for  illiterates,  cassettes  vere  prepared 
in  local  clalects  which  explained  the  pictures  and  diagrams  drawn  on  the 
flip  charts.  Each  group  of  the  learners  had  a  group  leader  who  was 
instructed  to  operate  the  radio  cassettes  and  use  the  built-in  discussion 
intervals  provided  in  the  cassettes.  This  project  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  regular  program  of  the  University. 

An  Integrated  Functional  Education  Project  has  been  recast  and 
started  (exclusively  for  females)  as  a  pilot  project  near  Rawalpindi.  It  is 
of  18  months'  duration  and  aims  at  making  the  illiterates  literate  and 
then  providing  follow-up  materials  so  thai  they  may  not  relapse  into 
illiteracy.  Females  educated  in  this  way  r»'\y  join  the  stream  of  formal 
primary  education  and  move  on  to  sec^.jdary  education  through  the 
women  education  project  of  the  University. 

Under  assistance  from  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  t.:e 
AIOU  has  started  Women's  Matriculation  (Secondary  Level  Certifi- 
cate) Edu  *tion  Project.  To  begin  with,  it  is  being  launched  in  some 
selected  c  s  to  be  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  country  in  a 
phased  n  er.  It  is  planned  to  educate  about  10,000  female  students 
under  the  project  by  1990. 

2.  Ministry  of  Education 

Primary  and  Non-formal  Education  Wings  of  the  Minist-^y  of  Edu- 
cation launched  an  Experimental  Pilot  Project  Integrating  Education 
and  Rural  Development  (EPPIERD)  in  1977,  mainly  ais.  "^g  at  %'r.c 
education  of  school  dropouts  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Feder<il  Capital 
Territory,  Islamabaa.  The  project  was  renamed  Rural  Education  and 
Development  (READ)  in  1980.  It  makes  use  of  village  wryrkshops. 
Women  Education  Centers,  Community  Viewing  Centers/Adult  Lite- 
racy Centers,  Mohallah  Schools^**  and  Mosque  Schools  in  providing 
education  to  the  male  and  female  target  groups.  Tlie  project  comprises  a 
heavy  skills  component  in  rural  context. 

5.  Health,  Social  Welfare  and  Population  Welfare  Wing 

Under  this  Wing,  Health  Education  Cells  are  functioning  at  federal 


*  The  Icm)  Mohallah  Schools"  \^as  coined  by  (he  National  Education  Policy.  1979.  to  denote  a 
school  run  by  an  elderly,  veil  obM.rving  lady,  catering  tu  ihc  educational  needs  of  a  few  young  girls  of 
the  locality. 
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and  provincial  headquarters.  They  appoint  health  educators  in  medical 
colleges,  public  health  nursing  schools,  etc.  Started  in  collaboration  with 
the  World  Bank,  its  plan  aims  at  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
health  education  programs  as  an  integral  part  of  the  health  services. 

Community  services,  such  as  maternity  and  child  health  centers, 
adult  literacy  centers,  vocational  training  centers,  are  provided  by 
Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  to  help  people  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

4.  Agriculture  and  Livestock  Departments 

The  field  staff  of  these  departments  play  an  important  role  in 
advising  farmers  on  plant  protection,  provision  of  seeds,  crop  patterns, 
poultry  farming,  sericulture,  fish-farming,  etc.  These  field  workers  carry 
pamphlets  to  the  villages  and  deliver  them  to  the  farmers.  They  also 
provide  orientation  to  groups  of  farmers  on  new  techniques  and 
methods  of  agriculture. 

5.  Rural  Development  Department 

Strategies  like  Village  Aid,  Integrated  Rural  Development  Prog- 
ram and  the  constitution  of  Markaz^  have  been  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  accelerate  development  in  rural  areas.  The  National  Center  for 
Rural  Development  (NCRD)  caters  to  the  training  needs  of  key  person- 
nel engaged  in  various  programs  of  rural  development.  It  also  carries 
research  activities  pertaining  to  rural  development  and  disseminates 
their  results. 

6.  National  Council  of  Social  Welfare  (NCSW) 

Formed  in  1956,  the  NCSW  is  providing  assistance  to  the  programs 
like  women  welfare,  health,  youth  classes,  adult  education  centers  and 
vocational  t*  *oing  for  the  handicapped  throughout  the  country. 

7.  Pakistan  Broadcasting  Corporation  (PBC) 

Having  three  basic  objectives  of  information,  entertainment  and 
education,  most  of  the  programs  of  the  PBC  address  the  illiterate 
farmers,  laborers,  rural  population,  women,  youth,  etc. 


The  term  "Markaz"  refers  to  the  grouping  of  several  villages  around  a  central  vi  lage  which  plays  a 
catalytic  io\c  in  rural  development  by  providing  essential  services  to  the  siirrr/unding  villages. 
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8.  Pakistan  Television  Corporation  (PTV) 

The  PTV  is  a  strong  source  of  non-foxmal  education.  Through  its 
Adult  Functional  Literacy  Project,  between  120,000  and  150,000  of  the 
total  illiterates  were  made  literate.  PTV  also  telecasts  programs  of  the 
Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  for  its  courses  ranging  from  literacy  to 
the  highest  level.  In  addition  to  thai,  the  PTV  also  has  its  own  series  of 
programs  which  aim  at  educating  the  masses  in  non-formal  settings. 

9.  National  Farm  Guide  Movement  (NFGM) 

Started  in  1966,  the  NFGM  publishes  *Dehi  Razakar'^^  in  Urdu  and 
Farm  Guide  in  English.  It  provides  two  primers  to  illiterate  farmers.  A 
set  of  13  lessons  of  agriculture  is  also  provided  to  the  farmers  with  some 
basic  education.  These  primers  provide  literacy  through  agricultural 
concepts  and  practices. 

10.  Pakistan  Girls  Guides  Association  f^OGA) 

The  PGGA  aims  at  training  girls  and  women  in  good  citizenship  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  their  homes,  commu- 
nity, training  in  home  crafts,  social  work  and  first  aid,  etc.  PGGA  has 
also  started  about  100  adult  literacy  centers.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
International  Girl  Guide  Movement. 

11.  All  Pakistan  Women's  Association  (APWA) 

The  APWA  was  founded  in  1949  to  promote  literacy  and  general 
awareness  for  development  among  women.  It  also  organizes  courses  for 
women  on  kitchen,  gardening,  domestic  poultry  farming,  vocational 
training  and  training  in  nutrition.  It  also  provides  training  to  lady  health 
visitors,  midwives,  auxilliary  nurses,  civil  defense  volunteers  and  orga- 
nizers of  population  planning  activities. 

12.  Pakistan  Academy  for  Rural  Development 

The  Academy  was  started  in  1959.  One  of  its  main  objectives  is  to 
experiment  with  new  techniques  of  rural  development.  Activities  of  the 
Academy  in  non-formal  education  include  the  extension  of  education 


"Dchi  Razakar"  in  Urdu  means  "Rural  Volunteer**. 
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programs  for  rural  development  workers  and  **Ulema''  project  aimed  at 
education  of  religious  leaders. 

13.  Adult  Basic  Education  Society  (ABES) 

The  ABES  is  a  non-governmental  organization  supported  and 
financed  by  missionaries.  Its  main  aim 's  to  provide  adult  education  and 
vocational  training  to  masses  of  people  in  selected  areas  of  Punjab.  It 
alwj  arranges  sessions  on  health,  child  care,  handicrafts,  cut.Ing,  sewing 
and  religious  education,  etc. 

14.  Government  Technical  Education  and  Private  Technical 
Training  Centers 

Government  polytechnics,  colleges  of  technology,  vocational  insti- 
tutions and  technical  training  centers  provide  evening  programs  for 
training  in  a  variety  of  trades  such  as  drafting,  electronics,  automotive, 
surveying,  welding,  etc.  These  programs  have  helped  a  lot  in  overcom- 
ing tbe  shoitage  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  manpower  in  various  fields 
due  to  exodus  of  trained  manpower  to  the  Middle  East. 

15.  Agency  for  Bar ani  Area  Development  (ABAD) 

The  ABAD  is  operating  in  more  than  ten  "Barani",  i.e.  rainfed 
districts  of  Puiijab.  It  offers  courses  of  6  to  12  months  duration  in  auto 
and  farm  machining,  welding,  tailoring,  motor  winding,  etc.  in  more 
than  22  well-established  centers. 

16.  Agricultural  Universities 

Along  with  b'^ing  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  agricultural 
universities  also  have  their  extension  programs  for  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural field  staff  in  crop  production,  plant  protection,  bee-keeping,  food 
technology,  etc. 

C.  Problems  of  Non-Formal  Education 

As  discussed  above,  diffi  mt  agencies  and  institutions  offer  a  very 
wide  variety  of  courses  and  programmed  in  non-formal  education. 
Obviously,  they  have  problems  which  are  of  peculiar  nature  and  pertain 
to  the  field  in  which  each  one  of  them  is  operating.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  problems  which  confront  all  non-formal  education  activities 
in  the  country.  Some  of  them  include  the  following: 
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(i)  Non-coordination  of  the  activities  of  different  organizations 
engaged  in  NFE  programs; 

(ii)  Financial  constraints  faced  by  these  agencies; 

(iii)  Low  motivation  level  of  the  target  people  to  accept  th.i>e 
programs  and  benefit  from  them; 

(iv)  Absence  of  any  systematic  surveys  preceding  the  develop- 
mient  of  different  programs; 

(v)  Relatively  outdated  techniques  of  instruction; 

(vi)  Absence  of  systematic  research  in  the  field;  and 

(vii)  Absence  of  built-in  mechanism  to  develop  the  self-sustaining 
capacity  of  the  system. 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SECTOR  IN  PAKISTAN 

A.  lyJajor  Problems  and  Issues 

J.  Low  Level  of  Literacy 

Pakistan  has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  literacy  (26.2  per  cent,  1981 
Census)  in  the  world.  The  problem  of  literacy  is  very  closely  related  with 
the  problem  of  low  enrollment  and  high  dropout  at  primary  level  which 
are,  in  turn,  offshoots  of  thv  unprecedented  rate  of  population  growth  in 
the  country. 

The  problem  of  illiteracy  is  still  more  crucial  in  the  rural  population 
in  general,  and  rural  female  population,  in  particular.  In  this  way,  the 
absence  of  the  desired  level  of  literacy  is  ha!nperipg  the  overall  socio- 
economic development  of  the  country  by  adversely  affecti..g  the  oroduc- 
tive  capacities  of  the  people. 

2.  Primary  Education 

(i)  Low  Level  of  Participation  Rate 

Pakistan  stands  among  the  countries  with  the  lowest  participation 
rates  at  primary  level,  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  creation  of 
Pakistan,  all  the  education  policies  and  plans  have  been  firmly  commit- 
ted to  universalize  primary  education,  the  prevalent  situation  is  not 
encouraging.  At  present,  hardly  50  per  cent  of  the  relevant  age  group 
(5-9  years)  is  attending  schools.  The  major  reaso:  for  such  a  low 
participation  rate  has  been  the  tremendous  rate  of  population  growtft. 
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(ii)  Low  Participation  of  Females  at  Primary  Level 

Tiie  picture  is  still  more  dismaying  in  the  case  of  females  in  general 
and,  in  the  case  of  rural  females,  in  particular.  As  per  Sixth  Plan  in  1982, 
the  figures  for  participation  of  males  ?nd  females  were  68  and  32  per 
cent,  respectively,  at  the  primary  stage  in  Pakistan.  In  view  of  this 
situation,  the  Plan  envisages  an  increase  of  170  per  ceni  enrollment  of 
rural  females  as  compared  to  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
urban  boys.^^ 

Whereas,  the  importance  of  viable  planning  for  achieving  such 
targets  c?-^  ^ot  be  over-emphasized,  it  seems  that  the  situation  would  not 
be  improved  by  the  simple  provision  of  educational  facUities  for  females 
in  rural  areas  unless  motivational  campaigns  for  parents  to  send  their 
daughters  to  schools  are  also  launched. 

(Hi)  High  Dropout  at  Primary  Stage 

High  dropout  rate  stands  among  the  most  challenging  problems  of 
education  in  general,  and  of  primary  education  in  particular.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  situation  created  by  already  low  participation  rate  at 
this  stage  is  further  aggravated  by  high  dropout.  About  50  per  cent  of 
those  enrolled  m  Qass  I  dropout  without  completing  Ciass  V.  Prc^nnce- 
wise,  dropout  rate  (1983-84)  is  given  in  the  following  table.^ 


Table  8:  Showing  Dropout  Rate  (1983-84)  at  Primary  Stage 


Punjab 

(%) 

Sind  . 
(%) 

NWFP 

(%) 

Baluchis 
(%) 

Urban 

18 

43 

63 

68 

Male 

12 

40 

60 

56 

Female 

24 

SO 

70 

30 

Rural 

49 

79 

71 

79 

Male 

18 

77 

70 

68 

Female 

56 

89 

78 

93 

Among  the  in-school  factors  the  extremely  poor  condition  of  school 
buildings,  lack  of  equipment  and  teaching  aids,  shortage  of  and  absen- 


Planning  Commission,  The  Sixth  Five^Vear  Plan,  I983-S8,  Islamabad,  1983,  p.  339. 

Bhatii,  M.  A.  ct.  al..  Primary  Education  Improvement,  Desired  Measures,  Islamabad,  National 

Educat'on  Council,  19o^,  p.  66. 
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teeism  among  teachers,  inadequate  supervision,  poor  communication 
facilities,  unatti-active  school  cuniculum  and  environment,  significantly 
contribute  to  the  situation.^  Drastic  reforms  to  rectify  at  least  the 
in-school  fa  ;tors  will  have  to  be  carried  out  to  minimize  the  high  rate  of 
dropout  at  this  stage. 

5.  Non-VocaUonalization  of  Secondary  Education 

Non-vocationalization  of  secondary  education  has  been  one  of  the 
burning  issues  and  problems  at  this  stage.  The  New  Education  Policy, 
1970,  declared  categorically  that  the  content  of  studies  of  the  existing 
secondary  education  program  was  dominated  by  a  curriculum  of  a 
general  nature  which  served  mainly  as  preparatory  to  higher  education. 
The  increasing  need  for  middle-level  skilled  workers  in  the  developing 
economy  of  the  country  and  the  enrollment  of  a  growing  proportion  of 
the  age  group  in  secondary  schools  warrant  that  secondary  education 
should  have  a  pronounced  technical  and  vocational  bias. 

In  1972,  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  students  '  secondary  schools 
and  general  colleges  were  enrolled  in  arts  subjects.  The  Education 
Policy,  1972-30,  therefore,  stood  for  a  massive  shift  from  arts  towards 
science  and  technical  subjects.  By  1980,  the  Policy  was  hoping  to  have 
achieved  the  target  of  one-third  or  the  total  enrollments  if  each  of  the 
three  stieams,  viz.  Arts,  Science  and  TechnicalA^ocational  subjects.^ 
The  financinl  constraints  have,  however,  always  impeded  the  way  to 
vocationalization  of  education  at  the  secondary  stage.  Our  past  bitter 
experience  of  agro-technical  scheme  in  middle  schools  shows  that  the 
simultaneous  supply  of  the  technical  apparatus  and  the  qualified  staff  to 
teach  such  subject:  is  of  crucial  significance  to  the  success  of  the 
vocationalization  process.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  also  advisable  that  the 
industries  and  other  agencies  which  would  ultimately  absorb  the  tramed 
personnel  are  n^otivated  to  share  the  liability  of  vocationalization  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent. 

4.  Low  Participation  of  Females  at  Secondary  Level 

The  low  participation  of  females  at  primary  level  in  Pakistan  affects 
their  enrollment  at  secondary  *evel  as  well.  TTie  situation  can  be  well- 
appreciated  with  reference  to  the  extreme  figures  of  participation  at 
Grades  IX-X,  ran^ng  between  49  per  cent  in  the  case  of  urban  males  and 

^  Government  of  Pakistan,  The  National  Education  Policy  and  Implementation  Program,  Islamabad, 
1979,  pp.  5-6. 

Government  of  Pakistan,  The  Education  Policy,  1972-80,  Islamabad,  1972,  p.  10. 
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just  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of  rural  females.  The  main  reason  for  this 
unhappy  situation  has  been  the  rather  conservative  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  female  education  along  with  the  absence  of  educational 
facilities  at  the  doorsteps  of  the  peopJe.  The  Sixth  Five- Year  Plan 
therefore,  aspires  to  increase  the  rate  of  participation  of  rural  females  to 
2.5  per  cent  ui  1987-88.^^  In  order  to  achieve  this  modest  target,  it  is 
essential  that  motivational  campaigns  are  launched  so  as  to  convince  the 
rural  masses  of  the  significance  of  education  for  females. 

J.  Irrelev  -nee  of  the  Curricula  of  Technical  and  Vocational 
Education 

Technical  and  vocational  education,  in  spite  of  so  many  efforts 
made  in  the  past,  has  not  yet  taken  oti  in  Pakistan  in  the  manner 
conceived  in  various  policies  and  plans.  Some  of  its  major  problems  may 
be  mentioned  as  under: 

(i)  It  is  still  not  job-oriented  and  tends  to  remain  theoretical  in 
nature.  Most  of  the  institutions  tend  to  harp  on  the  same 
string  and  offer  training  in  traditional  trades  showing  lictle 
tendency  to  respond  to  the  emerging  needs  of  the  public.^^ 

(ii)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  (about  70 
per  cent)  of  our  population  is  living  in  rural  areas,  there  is 
hardly  any  arrangement  to  identify  the  needs  and  provide 
training  to  rural  masses  so  as  to  make  them  more  productive 
in  order  *3  strengthen  this  large  sector  of  the  national 
economy."'"'  The  institutions  are  located  mostly  in  urban  set- 
tings. 

(iii)  Most  of  the  institutions  lack  the  latest  workshop  facilities  and 
equipment  required  for  the  teaching  of  technical  and  voca- 
tional subjects. 

The  brief  description  of  problems  faced  in  te*.  mical  and  vocational 
education  as  given  above  is  not  exhaustive;  it  is  rather  illustrative.  In 
view  of  the  crucial  significance  of  technical  and  vocational  education  for 
Pakistan  as  a  developing  country,  it  is  essentia,  to  take  remedial  steps  to 
'mprove  the  situation. 


Planning  Commission.  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan,  1983-88,  Islamabad,  1983.  p.  344. 

Siddiqui,  S.  A.,  Education  in  Pakistan  (unpublished  manuscript),  198'^,  p.  29. 

Government  of  Pakistan,  National  Education  Policy  and  Implementaiion  Program*  Islamabad,  '979. 

p.  38. 
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6.  Inadequacy  of  the  Practical  Component  in  Professional 
Education 

Professional  education,  o.  "ously,  is  always  costlier  than  general 
education  and  it  directly  affects  the  economic  development  of  the 
country.  According  to  the  Education  Policy  (1979),  professional  edu- 
cation is  facing  numerous  problems  which  include  the  following:^^ 

(i)  With  the  exception  of  medicine  and  chartered  accountancy, 
no  on-the^j'  y-f  training  is  provided  to  other  professional  gradu- 
ates; 

(ii)  Benefits  of  professional  education  do  not  flow  directly  to  the 
community  at  large; 

(iii)  Absence     Jose  liaison  between  the  training  institutions  and 
market  dud  industry; 

(iv)  Lack  of  physical  facilities  in  professional  institutions; 
00  Outmoded  equipment  and  workshop  machin^.ry;  and 

(vi)  Inade  ^  .ate  incentives  for  teachers  of  professional  education 
institutions. 

The  lack  of  relevance  of  professional  training  and  education  with 
market  requirements  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  personnel  working  in 
the  private  and  pubhc  enterprises  are  not  involved  in  preparing  the 
curricula  and  training  programs  of  the  students. 

Vhe  Sixth  Five  Year  Phn  and  the  Action  Plan  for  Educational 
Development  have  expressed  their  commitment  to  uplift  and  strengthen 
professional  education  and  training  in  the  country. 

7.  Deteriorating  Standard  of  Higher  Education 

There  are,  at  present,  around  500  arts  and  science  colleges  and  20 
universities  in  the  country,  including  one  university  in  the  private  sector. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few  years  back,  the  funding  of  higher 
education,  especially  of  the  universities  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government,  most  of  the  universities  are  still  facing  acute  financial 
crises.  Obviously,  this  hinders  the  very  functioning  of  the  universities  as 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  research. 

Another  distressing  aspect  of  higher  education  has  been  the  general 
feeling  that  the  standard  of  universities  is  on  a  continuous  decline. 
Those  who  have  completed  t!  cir  studies  in  the  universities  do  not 
generally  demonstrate  the  ability  and  the  caliber  which  is  generally 
expected  of  them. 


^     jvernment  of  Pakistan,  National  Education  Policy  and  Implementation  Progra    Islamabad,  1979, 
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B«  Training  Priorities 

L  Literacy 

The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  stands  for  giving  priority  treatment  to  the 
problem  of  low-level  literacy  in  the  cou-^^ry.  It  conceives  of  launching  a 
two-pronged  approach  attached  on  it,  viz.  (i)  through  designing  specific 
literacy  programs,  and  (ii)  through  universalization  of  primary  edu- 
cation. It  h  j^lanned  to  cover  15  million  persons  of  the  age  group  (10-19 
years)  under  proposed  literacy  programs  up  to  1988.^^ 

Furthermore,  a  aew  strategy  would  be  adopted  to  spread  literacy 
during  the  Plan  period.  Extensive  use  of  media  would  be  made  for  this 
purpose.  The  methodology  would  include  first-hand  teaching  combined 
with  distance  teaching.  Other  steps  planned  to  be  taken  during  the  Sixth 
Plan  period  include  the  foUowing:^^ 

(i)  Agencies  engaged  in  literacy  work  would  be  encouraged; 

(ii)  No  illiterate  person  will  be  employed  in  Government  or 
semi-public  organization; 

(iii)  Illiterate  persons  already  employed  would  be  provided  educa- 
tional facilities  within  a  specified  time  period;  and 

(iv)  Special  emphasis  would  be  laid  on  the  education  of  women. 

Through  the  recent  program  of  development  announced  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  literacy  programs  are  being  given  a  very  high  priority  in 
the  country.  Since  such  programs  have  to  be  responsive  to  local  needs  so 
as  to  motivate  the  illiterate,  more  attention  is  be'ng  paid  to  provide 
them  functional  literacy  involving  local  skills.  This  would  expose  the 
rural  population  not  only  to  literacy  and  numeracy,  buC  also  give  them 
training  in  relevant  skills  and  thus,  generate  more  income  for  their 
families.  Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to  the  ultra-literacy  ap- 
proach of  the  AUama  Iqbal  Open  University  under  the  projcvi  known  as 
the  Functional  Education  Project  for  Rural  Areas  (FEPRA).  A  detailed 
discussion  of  the  same  appears  under  the  programs  of  AIOU. 

2,  Primary  Education 

In  view  of  the  low  level  of  participation  rate  at  primary  level  (48  per 
cent  in  1985)  of  the  relevant  age  groups  (5-9  years),  the  Sixth  Plan 
envisages  to  provide  educational  facilities  to  75  per  nt  of  them  by  the 
end  of  the  Plan  period,  i.e.  1988.^^ 


Planning  Commission,  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan,  1983-^,  Islamabad,  p.  352, 
p.  353. 
^^Ibid,,p,  339. 
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The  Plan  further  provides  for  the  following  to  ensure  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  larget:^^ 

(i)  Recruitment  of  untrained  matriculates  as  tcacners  in  primary 
schools; 

(ii)  Arranging  training  programs  for  teachers  to  be  completed  in 
three  installments  of  five,  three  and  two  months'  duration; 

(iii)  Awarding  initial  salarv  scale  to  the  teachers  while  under 
training;  and 

(iv)  Arranging  for  short  in-service  training  programmed  for  the 
training  of  less-qualified  teachers  in  certain  regions. 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  primary  teachers,  the  Sixth  Five- Year 
Plan  also  provides  for  some  other  measures  to  meet  the  problems  of 
dropouts,  low  participation  of  females  at  primary  level,  etc.  Some  of 
them  include  the  foUowing:^^ 

(i)  Utilization  of  mosques  to  accommodate  Classes  I  to  III  of  the 

new  and  crowded  primary  schools; 
(ii;  Provision  of  school  buildings  for  shelterless  schools; 

(iii)  Introduction  of  co-education  or  mixed  enrollment  in  Classes  I 
to  III  where  separate  facilities  do  not  exist  for  girls;  and 

(iv)  Creation  of  separate  implementing  agency  for  primary  edu- 
cation. 

5.  Secondary  Education 

In  addition  to  low  enrollment  ratio,  non-vocationalization  has  been 
one  of  the  major  problems  at  this  stage.  Conseqaently,  the  Sixth  Plan 
(1983-88)  declares  that  during  the  Plan  psriod:"^^ 

(i)  The  program  of  teaching  agro-technical  groups  of  subjects, 
including  training  in  industrial  arts,  agriculture  and  commerce 
will  be  strengthened; 

(ii)  The  ongoing  training  programs  in  about  3,000  schools  at  the 
middle  stage  and  200  scnools  at  the  high  stage  will  be  consoli- 
dated and  strengthened; 

(iii)  Training  in  these  subjects  will  be  introduced  in  Classes  VI  to 
VIII  and  in  Classes  IX  and  X  in  selected  high  schools;  and 

(iv)  Trade/technical  schools  and  vocational  i^.^atutes  will  be  set  up 
mostly  in  technical  trades  for  the  dropouts,  after  Cla"  VIII  or 
even  earlier. 


Planning  Commission,  The  Sixth  Five-Year  PIua,  1983^,  Islamabad,  p.  345. 
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4,  Technical  and  Vocational  Education 

In  view  of  the  problems  being  faced  in  technical  and  vocational 
education,  it  has  been  planned  to  encourage  expansion  and  qualitative 
improvement  of  the  training  programs  in  the  private  and  non-formal 
sectors/^  The  Action  Plan  for  Educational  Development  (1983-88) 
contemplates  a  number  of  modifications  in  this  area  as  under*/^ 

(i)  Adjustment  of  the  trade  school  programs  into  the  special  plan 
of  development; 

(ii)  Introduction  of  technical  middle  schools  and  technical  high 
schools  to  facilitate  skills  training  for  out-of-school  youth; 

(iii)  Emphasis  on  skills-training  in  evening  shift  programs;  and 

(iv)  Institution  of  production  units  in  15  polytechnics. 

The  Sixth  Plan  also  stands  for  streng  ening  the  existing  training 
programs  of  engi  leering  and  other  institutions  engaged  in  training  the 
technical  manpower.  A  significant  addition  to  this  program  will  be  a 
network  of  lechnical/trade  schools  and  vocational  institutes.  The  Plan 
further  provideb  foi  the  following:**^ 

(i)  Encouraging  the  system  of  training  of  skilled  workers  through 
private  and  non-formal  systems; 

(ii)  Expansion  and  qualitative  improvement  of  the  training  prog- 
rams in  different  subsectors;  and 

(iii)  Establishing  30  new  commercial  training  institutes  of  which 
^ten  will  be  for  women. 

To  make  the  technical  and  vocational  education  really  responsive 
to  local  market  needs  of  the  country,  it  is  essential  that  periodic  surveys 
are  undertaken  to  minimize  the  gap  between  them  and  make  technical 
education  more  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  individuals  and 
the  nJition. 

J.  Professional  Education 

In  view  of  the  crucial  significance  of  professional  education  for  the 
development  of  the  country,  the  National  Education  Policy  (1979) 
stands  for  certain  measure  tO  be  taken  for  its  improvement.  In  the 
sector  of  agriculture,  the  Policy  recommends  the  following:'*'* 


Planning  Commission.  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Platu  1983S8,  Islamabad,  p.  348. 

Government  of  Paktstjn,  Attton  Plan  for  Cdmational  Develu^menL  1983-88,  Isiamjbjd,  Ministry 

of  Education,  p.  51. 

Planning  Commission.  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan,  1983-^,  Islamabad,  p.  348. 
Government  of  Pakistan.  National  Edutatton  Policy  and  Implememation  Program,  Isljmdbud.  1979. 
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(i)  Provision  of  real  on-the-farm  experience  to  the  students  of 
agriculture  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  i.e.  two  months 
every  year; 

(ii)  Undertaking  of  extension  services  by  the  teaching  staff;  and 

(iii)  DisseminaMon  of  the  results  of  research  down  to  the  farmers 
through  the  students'  community. 

The  Sixth  Plan  also  makes  special  provisions  to  expand  and  im- 
prove training  facilities  in  this  sector.  It  stands  for  streamlining  of  the 
cooperative  training  institutes  for  meeting  training  requirements  qual- 
itatively, as  well  as  quantitatively."*^ 

In  the  sector  of  education  in  law,  the  National  Education  Policy 
recommends  that  students  should  be  required  to  undergo  an  internship 
of  six  months  to  have  training  in  actual  legal  proceedings  and  the 
preparation  of  two  projects,  one  on  prosecution  and  one  on  d^rensC*^ 

In  the  sector  of  health,  it  has  been  planned  to  accomplish  the 
following  by  1988:-*^ 

(i)  Producing  approximately  21,000  doctors; 

(ii)  Doubling  the  output  of  specialists  from  135  to  about  250  per 
annum; 

(iii)  Creation  of  training  positions  in  all  the  institutions  including 
district  headquarter  hospitals  and  accredited  hospitals  in  the 
private  sector; 

(iv)  Setting  up  a  national  level  curriculum  committee  to  formu- 
late a  uniform  curricula  for  all  the  training  institutions  at  the 
national  level; 

(v)  Launching  refresher  courses  for  the  upgradaticn  of  general 
practitioners; 

(vi)  Initiating  the  training  of  paradental  staff  in  all  the  teaching 
institutions; 

(vii)  Increasing  the  ouiput  of  nurses  by  200  per  year  to  meet  the 
total  requirement  of  4,470  by  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Plan 
period,  i.e.  1988; 

(viii)  Training  the  Lady  Health  V-sitors  (LHVs)  and  the  Public 
Health  Nurses  (PHNs); 

(ix)  Establishing  a  school  for  paramedics  in  most  of  the  district 
hospitals;  and 

(x)  Training  of  selected  females  of  mature  age  to  serve  as 
midwives  in  different  villages. 


^  Planning  Commission.  The  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan,  1983-88,  Islamabad,  p.  126. 

Government  o(  Pakislan,  Nation.il  EiUaatton  PoUcy  and  Implememttuu  Fiugrant.  hlaniab*id.  1979. 
p.  90. 
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6.  Higher  Education 

^ "  already  discussed  in  Section  A  of  this  chapter,  numerous  prob- 
ler  -e  confronting  higher  education  in  Pakistan.  Financial  con- 
straUkvo,  deteriorating  standard,  absence  of  higher  order  research  and 
extremely  low  level  of  participation  of  the  relevant  age  group  are  the 
most  formidable  ones.  In  view  of  these  problems  being  faced  at  the 
higher  education  level,  the  National  Education  Policy  (1979)  envisaged 
certain  measures  to  improve  the  situation.  Some  of  them  are  enumer- 
ated as  under:"*^ 


(i)  Consolidation  of  existing  universities; 

(ii)  Strengthening  of  Centers  of  Excellence  in  various  universities; 

(iii)  Developing  centers  of  advanced  studies; 

(iv  j  Restricting  admission  to  universities  to  those  who  have  neces- 
sary aptitude; 

(v)  Arranging  for  pre  service  and  in-service  courses  for  teachers; 

(vi)  Encouraging  universities  to  generate  their  own  funds;  and 

(vii)  Review  of  curricula  and  strengthening  libraries  and  laborato- 
ries. 


In  the  context  of  improvement  of  higher  education,  other  major 
steps  to  be  taken  by  1988  include  the  following:**' 

(i)  Facilitating  the  training  of  university  teachers  through  the 
provision  of  study  leave; 

(ii)  Making  arrangements  for  in-service  training; 

(iii)  Developing  selected  university  departments  into  the  Centers 
of  Advanced  Stuuies; 

(iv)  Establishing  privatcly-owned  universities  for  Science  and 
Technology; 

(v)  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  instruction;  and 

(vi)  Enrichment  of  libraries  and  laboratories  in  order  to  provide 
congenial  atmosphere  for  instruction. 


Government  of  Pakistan.  National  Liucattun  Poluy  and  ImpIemenUtttun  Program,  Islamabad.  1979. 
pp.  82-83. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCx\T!ON 
IN  PAKISTAN 

A.  Establishmeni  of  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University 

Though  the  formal  cstablishmr^ru  of  the  distance  education  institu 
tion  in  Pakistan  in  the  shape  of  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  came 
much  later,  the  Pakistan  Television  Corporation  and  the  Pakistan 
Broadcasting  Corporation  had  started  general  education  progr'^mo  aim- 
ing at  providing  education  and  general  awareness  to  different  segments 
of  population  in  the  1960s.  The  radio  programs  for  the  education  of 
school  children  during  school  hours  gained  a  lot  of  popularity  in  schools. 
The  students  listened  to  these  programs  in  group  form  in  the  prese^.je  of 
the  teacher  v;ho  explained  the  lesson  further  to  them.  In  spite  of  all 
these  sporadic  efforts,  the  system  could  not  make  any  headway  before 
the  Education  Policy  of  1972-80. 

To  quote  from  the  Policy, 

"Open  Universities  are  being  used  in  several  countries  to 
provide  education  and  training  to  people  who  cannot  leave 
their  homes  and  jobs  for  full  time  studies.  A  People's  Open 
University  will,  therefore,  be  established  to  provide  part-time 
edu-'Htional  facilities  through  correspondence  courses,  tu- 
toria.v  seminars,  workshops,  laboratories,  television,  radio 
broadcasts  and  other  mass  communication  media.  To  begin 
with,  the  University  will  provide  facilities  in  fields  and  subjects 
of  immediate  importance  such  as  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers  and  members  of  the  National  Literacy  Corps  and  the 
promotion  of  ru^al  improvement  and  community  development 
activities.**'"^" 


In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Policy  (1972-80) 
the  National  Assembly  passed  the  Enabling  Act  in  May  1974  and  thus 
the  Aliama  Iqbal  Open  University  (then  named  as  People's  Open 
University)  came  into  existence  in  June  1974.  The  main  objectives  of  the 
University  as  enunciated  in  the  Act  m?.  be  enumerated  as  under:^* 

(i)  To  provide  facilities  to  people  v/ho  cannot  leave  their  homes 
and  jobs,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  determine; 


Government  of  Pakistan.  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Education  Policy,  I972-S0,  1972.  p.  22. 
Allana.  G  A  .  Dbtance  Education  System  and  the  Role  of  Aliama  Iqbal  Open  Vnnersttw  hiamabad. 
1985.  p.  3.  1       /  ^ 
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(ii)  To  provide  such  facilities  to  the  masses  for  their  educational 
uplift  as  it  may  determine; 

(iii)  To  provide  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  such 
manner  as  it  may  determine; 

(iv)  To  provide  for  instruction  in  such  branches  of  learning,  tech- 
nology or  vocation  as  it  may  deem  fit,  and  to  make  provision 
for  research  and  for  the  advancement  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  in  such  manner  as  it  may  determine;  and 

(v)  To  hold  examinations  and  to  award  and  confer  degrees, 
diplomas,  certificates  and  other  academic  distinctions. 

Some  of  the  functions  of  the  University  were  also  reiterated  in  the 
Fifth  Five-Year  Plan  (1978-83)  which  reads: 

"During  the  Fifth  Plan,  the  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  will 
employ  multimedia  distance  learning  techniques  to  offer  in- 
service  training  courses  for  about  200,000  primary  and  middle 
school  teachers,  general  foundation  courses  for  40,000  stu- 
dents who  will  study  about  180,000  course  units  in  science, 
social  studies  and  languages,  and  functional  education  courses 
to  cover  240,000  adults.  The  pilot  foundation  course  for  those 
who  discontinued  education  after  Class  VIII  will  be  expanded 
so  as  to  cover  wider  geographical  areas  and  include  more 
subjects."*"^" 

The  Action  Plan  for  Educational  Development  (1983-88)  also 
appreciates  the  role  of  the  AIOU  in  running  non-formal  education 
programs  and  hopes  to  strengthen  them.*'*^ 

Organization  and  Administration  of  AIOU 

I.  Academic  Functions 

For  academic  purposes,  the  University  consists  ot  three  faculties. 
Each  of  the  faculties  is  headed  by  a  Dean  who,  as  per  provisions  of  the 
University  Act,  performs  functions  as  the  academic,  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative head  of  all  the  departments  working  within  the  faculty.  The 
faculties  and  the  relevant  departments  are  as  follows: 


Planning  Commission.  The  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan.  1978-83,  Islamabad.  1978.  p.  156. 
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(i)  Faculty  of  Basic  &  Applied  Sciences:  This  Faculty  includes  the 
Departments  of:  (i)  Agricultural  Sciences;  (ii)  Basic  Sciences; 
(iii)  Technical  and  Vocational  Education;  and  (iv)  Women's 
Education. 

(ii)  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities:  This  Faculty  com- 
prises the  Departments  of:  (i)  Urdu;  (ii)  Iqbaliat  (study  of 
Iqbal,  the  famous  philosopher  poet);  (iii)  Business  Manage- 
ment; (iv)  Library  and  Information  Scr  es;  (v)  Arabic  and 
Islamic  Studies;  (vi)  English;  (vii)  Soc.al  Sciences;  and  (viii) 
Mass  Communication. 

(iii)  Faculty  of  Education:  This  Faculty  consists  of  the  Depart- 
ments of:  (i)  Educational  Planning  and  Management;  (ii) 
Teacher  Education;  (iii)  Literacy,  Adult  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation; and  (iv)  Distance  and  Non-informal  Education. 

2.  Administrative/Services  Departments 

In  addition  to  the  faculties,  consisting  of  academic  departments, 
there  are  also  several  other  administrative,  supervisory  and  service 
departments  working  under  the  Vice-Chancellor.  These  departments 
support  the  academic  needs  of  the  AIOU  system  and  include  the 
following: 

(i)  Registrar's  Department:  comprising  sections  on  establish- 
ment, nominations,  recruitment,  transportation  and  tele- 

.  phones,  admission  and.mailing,  etc.; 

(ii)  Treasurer's  Department:  comprising  sections  on  general 
matters,  budgeting,  purchases  and  foreign  aids,  etc.; 

(iii)  Institute  of  Educational  Technology; 

(iv)  Research  and  Statistical  Center; 

(v)  Bureau  of  Course  Production  and  Academic  Planning; 

(vi)  Directorate  of  Regional  Services; 

(vii)  Examination  Department; 

(viii)  Students  Advisor's  Office; 

(ix)  Central  Library; 

(x)  Bureau  of  Information  Services; 

(xi)  Computer  Section; 

(xii)  Print  and  Production  Unit;  and 

(xiii)  Project  Directorate. 
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3.  Statutory  Bodies 

In  addition  to  the  above  organizational  set-up,  there  are  several 
statutory  bodies  like  the  Selection  Board  and  the  Finance  Committee, 
etc.  which  function  within  their  specified  spheres. 

For  the  development  of  courses  etc.  there  are  Committees  of 
Courses  at  the  department  level  and  the  Faculty  Boards  at  the  faculty 
level.  The  decisions  of  tnese  bodies  having  financial  implications  are 
sent  to  the  Academic  Planning  and  Development  Committee  and  those 
involving  media  and  research  are  sent  to  the  Research  and  Technology 
Committee.  After  processing  the  decisions  in  these  bodies  they  are 
passed  on  to  the  Academic  Council  and  the  Executive  Council  for  final 
approval  for  implementation. 

4.  Regional  Network 

The  AIOU  operates  through  its  countrywide  network  of  15 
regional/sub-regional  offices  which  serve  as  the  link-points  of  AIOU  to 
the  individual  students  at  the  grassroots  level.  These  regional  offices,  in 
addition  to  introducing  AIOU  course?  and  programs,  also  manage  the 
study  centers  and  ensure  the  delivery  of  tutorial  services  to  the  students 
throughout  the  country. 

The  AIOU  is  primarily  a  distance  teaching  institution  using  a  multi- 
media technique.  The  main  components  of  its  system  are:^"* 

(i)  correspondence  packages,  which  include  self-learning  printed 
texts  and  supplementary  study  material; 

(ii)  radio  and  television  broadcasts  especially  prepared  for  distance 
learners; 

(iii)  tutorial  instruction  through  correspondence  and  face-to-face 
teaching  at  study  centers  where  possible,  with  workshops, 
where  appropriate;  and 

(iv)  course  assignments  as  an  instrument  of  teaching  and  continu- 
ous assessment. 

The  AIOU  after  its  establishment,  has  passed  several  stages  of 
development.  There  have  been  improvement  and  expansion,  marked 
both  in  the  course  programs  of  the  University  and  in  enrollment  of 
various  courses.  The  University  initially  started  with  only  five  courses  in 
1975-76;  after  five  years,  by  1979-80,  the  total  number  of  courses  had 
increased  to  32  and  by  April  1984,  it  was  71.^^  Starting  from  a  meager 
course  enrollment  of  900  students  in  1976-77,  the  figure  went  up  to  over 


^  Allana,  G.  A.,  Distance  Education  System  and  the  Role  ofAllama  Iqbal  Open  University^  Islamabad, 
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100,000  during  1985-86.  Following  is  the  area-wise  break-up  of  students 
in  the  April  1986  semester. 


Table  9:  Showing  Level-wise  Enrollment  in  April  1986  Semester 


Sr.  No. 

Courses/Level 

Enrollment 

1 

Functional  Courses  (non-credit) 

3,412 

2 

Functional  Courses  (credit)  F.A. 

5,131 

3 

Functional  Education  (B.A.) 

2,824 

4 

General  Education  (F.A.) 

21,922 

5 

General  Education  (B.A.) 

15,569 

6 

Arabic  Teacher's  Orientation  Course 

1,072 

7 

Diploma  in  English  (Postgraduate) 

57 

8 

Teacher  Education 

14,664 

Grand  Total 

64,651 

5.  Courses  of  Study 

Through  its  distance  training  system,  the  AIOU  provides  a  wide 
range  of  courses  at  different  levels.  This  permits  students  a  fairly  wide 
choice  of  subjects  which  can  be  clustered  together  to  form  majoring 
areas  for  study  purposes.  The  main  clusters  are  in  Humanities,  Teacher 
Education,  Technical  Education,  Business  Management,  Commercial 
Education,  Social  ScienCiiS,  Arabic,  Pakistan  Studies,  Population  Stu- 
dies, Islamic  Studies,  Home  Economics  and  Women's  Education. 

The  University  is  offering  a  large  variety  of  programs  through  its 
distance  teaching  system  rangin^^  between  literacy  to  Master's  levels. 
Some  of  these  programs  are  mentioned  below: 


(i)  M  A./Diploma  Program  in  Educational  Planning  and 
Management 

(ii)  M.Sc.  Pakistan  Studies  Program; 

(iii)  Master  in  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.); 

(iv)  B.A.  Program  with  different  clusters  in: 

(a)  International  Marketing 

(b)  Commerce 

(c)  Population  Studies 

(d)  Language  and  Literature 

(e)  Open  Group 

(v)  Intermediate  Program; 

(vi)  Teacher  Education  Program  at  various  levels; 

(vii)  Secondary  School  Leaving  Certificate  (Matric)  Program  for 
Women;  and 

(viii)  Basic  Functional  Education  Program  (B.F.E.P.). 
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Detailed  discussion  on  the  abovementioned  programs  and  some 
projects  of  the  University  appears  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  report. 

In  1986,  the  AIOU  developed  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  studies 
for  starting  Master's  level  programs  with  effect  from  July  1986. 
This  decision  of  the  AIOU  has  been  widely  hailed  by  different  catego- 
ries of  students  throughout  the  country. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  here  that  AIOU  has  also  offered  various 
courses  to  Overseas  Pakistani  students  which  has  given  a  boost  to  the 
University  program. 

6.  Media  Support 

AIOU  is  a  media-based  university.  The  printed  text  of  the  ma- 
terials is  supported  by  a  number  of  radio  and  television  programs.  These 
programs  are  produced  at  the  Institute  of  Educational  Technology  and 
transmitted  by  radio  and  television  corporations  on  payment  of  subsi- 
dized rates.  Each  student  receives  the  schedule  of  these  programs 
through  his  learning  package  In  view  of  the  increasing  role  of  AIOU  in 
expanding  education  in  the  country,  the  President  of  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Pakistan  who  is  also  the  Chancellor  of  AIOU,  has  desired  for 
starting  a  second  channel  on  radio  and  television  for  exclusive  use  by  the 
educational  institutions  with  major  chunk  of  time  for  the  AIOU  prog- 
rams. 

7.  Evaluation  System 

The  AIOU  believes  in  continuous  assessment  of  students'  work. 
There  is  the  evaluation  of  their  written  assignments  by  their  tutors  which 
is  called  internal  assessment  and  then  there  is  the  evaluation  of  final 
written  examination  in  each  credit  course  which  is  known  as  external 
evaluation.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  a  course,  a  student  must  pass  in 
both  these  components  separately.  Degrees,  diplomas,  certificates,  etc. 
awarded  by  the  AIOU  are,  of  course,  considered  at  par  with  those  of 
other  boards  and  universities  of  the  formal  education  system. 

B.  Role  of  NGOs  in  Distance  Education 

Though  distance  education  was  formally  adopted  in  Pakistan  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  in  1974,  the 
technique  has  been  in  existence  in  one  form  or  the  other  for  a  long  time. 
The  technique  has  been  mostly  practiced  by  the  NGOs.  These  organiza- 
tions have  been  carrying  out  their  own  programs  without  formal  recog- 
Fiition  or  sponsorship  from  the  Government. 
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One  of  the  earliest  non-government  enterprises  in  distance  edu- 
cation pertained  to  the  teaching  of  photography  by  some  private  institu- 
tions in  Karachi,  the  ex-capital  of  Pakistan.  Such  institutes  charge 
extraordinarily  high  fees  and  send  correspondence  lessons  to  their 
students  on  the  technique  of  photography. 

A  few  missionary  organizations  have  also  been  carrying  on  corres- 
pondence programs  on  different  lessons  of  the  Bible.  These  correspon- 
dence courses  are  sent  to  the  students  free  of  any  charge,  and  a  regular 
certificate  is  issued  to  them  on  the  completion  of  the  course. 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  Society  (ABES),  Gujranwala  (Punjab), 
has  long  been  engaged  in  literacy  work  for  the  adults  through  a  series  of 
television  programs  telecast  on  national  hookup.  It,  however,  does  not 
run  any  correspondence  course  for  this  purpose. 

Some  private  institutions  have  also  been  running  distance  edu- 
cation courses  on  biochemic  and  homeopathic  treatment  techniques. 
Among  the  host  of  private  institutions  offering  such  courses,  the  name 
of  Mohammadi  Tibbi  (Medical)  Open  University,  Lahore,  stands  out  as 
the  most  conspicuous  one.  This  is  a  recent  addition  to  such  institutions 
offering  medical  courses  through  correspondence. 

As  the  foregoing  description  of  different  distance  education  prog- 
rams offered  by  the  NGOs  reveals,  their  number  and  variety  is  rather 
limited  in  scope.  Reasons  for  this  phenomenon  may  be  identified,  inter 
alia,  as  the  absence  of  recognition  of  their  certificates  and  diplomas  by 
the  Government,  which  tends  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  some 
more  courses  by  such  agencies  and  the  financial  constraints  being  faced 
by  such  agencies. 

As  the  Government  is  liberalizing  the  conditions  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  providing  educational  facilities  for 
the  teeming  millions  in  the  form  of  conventional  education  institutions, 
so  should  be  the  policy  towards  the  NGOs  engaged  in  distance  edu- 
cation programs. 


PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  OF  ALLAMA  IQBAL 
OPEN  UNIVERSITY 


The  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  is  running  a  number  of  regular 
programs  as  well  as  projects  through  its  distance  teaching  system.  The 
programs  of  the  University  may  be  differentiated  from  its  projects  in  the 
sense  that  the  latter  are  launched  under  sponsorship  from  some  other 
agency  and  are  meant  only  for  some  specified  period  of  time  whereas 
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the  former  are  financed  by  the  University  itself  and  are  supposed  to 
continue  as  its  ongoing  activities.  A  brief  description  of  major  programs 
and  projects  of  the  University  is  given  below: 

A,  Programs  of  AIOU 

1.  M.A. /Diploma  Program  in  Educational  Planning  and 
Management  (EPM) 

The  M.A.  level  program  in  Educational  Planning  and  Management 
consisting  of  ten  courses,  is  one  of  the  earliest  Master's  level  programs 
of  the  University.  In  view  of  the  dire  need  of  the  country  for  properly 
qualified  educational  planners  and  administrator s,  the  program  was 
started  by  the  AIOU  in  collaboration  with  the  UNESCO  Regional 
Office,  Bangkok,  towards  the  end  of  the  1970s.  Admission  in  the  program 
is  accorded  on  nominations  from  the  provincial  departments  of  education 
and  agencies  against  the  limited  number  of  seats.  To  begin  with,  the 
University  was  obliged  to  borrow  certain  materials  from  the  UNESCO 
Regional  Office,  Bangkok  to  launch  the  program,  but  in  1980  the 
University  embarked  upon  the  most  challenging  task  producing  its 
own  materials  for  this  important  program  relating  the  planning  concepts 
with  actual  educational  problems  of  Pakistan. 

An  M.A.  degree  is  awarded  on  the  completion  of  eight  courses 
while  the  Diploma  is  awarded  on  the  completion  of  four  courses. 

2.  M.Sc.  Pakistan  Studies  Program 

The  program  aims  at  producing  and  training  scholars  on  Pakistani 
society  and  its  aspects  in  an  integrated  and  inter-disciplinary  way.  All 
persons  possessing  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent,  with  any  social 
science  subject  are  eligible  for  admission  in  the  program. 

The  following  methodology  will  be  used  for  instruction: 

(i)  Prescribed  textbooks  have  been  classified  as  compulsory  and 
suggested  readings.  These  books  are  listed  in  the  Study  Guide. 

(ii)  Although  to  obtain  these  books  will  be  the  individual  responsi- 
bility of  the  students,  the  AIOU  will  provide  limited  number  of 
copies  at  regional  center  libraries. 

For  continuous  academic  guidance,  supervision  and  assessment, 
the  University  will  provide  tutorial  support  to  the  students  through  its 
regional  offices,  once  in  a  fortnight. 
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Although  the  learning  material  including  prescribed  books/other 
reading  material,  study  guides  and  assignments  are  in  English,  option 
will  be  given  to  students  to  use  English  or  Urdu  in  final  examination. 

3.  Master  in  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.) 

The  AIOU  has  recently  started  the  M.B.  A.  program.  This  program 
aims  at  providing  the  students  especialized  knowledge  in  business  ad- 
ministration and  prepares  them  in  the  Celd  of  business  management  and 
other  related  areas.  Like  the  above  Master's  level  program  in  Pakistan 
Studies,  this  program  is  also  offered  in  various  groups  of  courses.  Each 
of  the  groups  has  been  designed  to  provide  specialization  to  the  students 
in  that  particular  field. 

As  for  the  methodology  of  instruction  and  the  evaluation  of  stu- 
dents, it  is  all  the  same  as  described  in  the  above  program. 

4.  Postgraduate  Diploma  in  English  Language  Teaching  (ELT) 

The  Postgraduate  Diploma  in  English  Language  Teaching  (E.L.T.) 
was  one  of  the  eariiest  Master  level  programs  of  the  University.  It  is  an 
in-service  training  program  for  college  English  teachers  who  wish  to 
improve  their  qualifications  and  competencies  in  teaching  English  as 
second  language.  With  its  first  cycle  starting  in  April  1981,  it  has  so  far 
trained  about  400  lecturers  from  all  over  ihe  country.  Workshops  in  this 
program  are  held  in  major  cities  of  the  country. 

As  for  the  contents  of  this  program,  some  of  it  may  be  mentioned 
below: 

(i)  learning  theories  and  their  application  to  the  acquisition  of  skill 
in  speaking  English; 

(ii)  phonetic  system  of  the  English  language; 

(iii)  importance  of  English  language  learning  in  Pakistan; 

(iv)  techniques  of  classroom  teaching;  and 

(v)  assessment  of  student's  work. 

5.  B,A.  Program 

The  B.A.  program  of  the  AIOU  is  being  offered  under  five  specific 
groups  and  one  open  group.  One  has  to  complete  eight  full  credit 
courses  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  B.A.  degree.  Some  of  the 
courses  are  common  in  all  the  groups  whereas  others  are  meant  only  for 
a  particular  group.  These  groups  include: 
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(i)  B.A.  (International  Marketing); 

(ii)  B.Com.  (Bachelor  of  Commerce); 

(iii)  B.A.  (Population  Studies); 

(iv)  B.A.  (Language  and  Literature); 

(v)  B.A.  (General);  and 

(vi)  B.A.  (Open  Group). 


6.  Intermediate  Program 

Intermediate  program  is  another  important  program  of  general 
education  of  the  University.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  certificate  of 
Intermediate,  one  must  qualify  in  six  credit  courses. 

The  scheme  of  studies  for  the  Intermediate  program  consists  of  two 
groups  as  under: 

(i)  General  Group 

This  group  includes  two  full  credit  courses,  one  each  in  English  and 
Urdu/'Sindhi  and  two  half  credit  courses,  Pakistan  Studies  and  Islamiyat 
(Religious  Studies)  or  Ethics.  The  rest  of  the  courses  include  Rural 
Development,  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,  Electricians'  courses. 
Child  Care,  Economics,  Gardening,  Household  Appliances,  etc. 

(ii)  Open  Group 

This  group  includes  one  credit  compulsory  (half  credit  each  course 
in  religious  studies  and  Pakistan  Studies).  Other  courses  include  the 
ones  as  mentioned  under  general  group.  The  open  group  diffcis  from 
the  other  groups  in  that  English  is  not  compulsory  in  this  group. 

The  courses  mentioned  above  include  both  functional  as  well  as 
general.  Enrollment  trends  for  various  programs  show  that  16  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  students  admitted  were  in  Intermediate  func- 
tional courses,  whereas  28  per  cent  were  in  general  education  courses  of 
this  level. 

7.  Secondary  School  Leaving  Certificate  (Matric)  Program  for 
Women 

The  Secondary  School  Leaving  Certificate  (Matric)  program  is  one 
of  the  most  recently  added  program  of  AIOU.  The  absence  of  second- 
ary school  facilities  in  different  areas,  especially  in  the  far-flung  rural 
areas,  was  proving  to  be  a  great  deterrent  for  women  the  University 
decided  to  launch  this  program  for  female  population  living  in  the 
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far-flung  areas  of  the  country.  To  begin  with,  this  has  been  started  as  a 
project  under  assistance  from  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands. 
However,  this  project  has  been  planned  to  be  taken  up  as  an  ongoing 
program  of  the  AIOU.  Detailed  analysis  of  this  program  has  been  given 
Sn  the  section  on  the  review  of  selected  projects  of  the  University. 

&  Teacher  Education  Programs 

The  University  is  offering  a  number  of  in-service  teacher-training 
programs  through  the  distance  training  techniques.  A  brief  description 
of  these  programs  appears  as  below: 

(i)  B.Ed.  Program 

The  Department  of  Teacher  Education  is  presently  (end  of  1986) 
busy  in  developing  materials  for  launching  the  B.Ed,  program  from 
April  1987.  This  would  include  compulsory  courses  in  education, 
educational  psychology,  curriculum  organization  and  management' 
evaluation,  guidance,  research,  Islam,  Pakistan  and  the  Modern  World, 
functional  English,  along  with  electives  in  Science  Group,  or  the  Hu- 
manities Group  and  an  intensive  workshop  component  plus  teaching 
practice.  The  degree  program  is  meant  for  producing  secondary  level 
teachers  in  various  areas  of  specialization.^^ 

(ii)  Certificate  of  Teaching  (CT) 

CT  is  an  upgraded  program  for  teachers  at  middle  (junior  second- 
ary) school  level.  Admission  is  accorded  to  in-service  teachers  on  their 
nomination  from  their  respective  employment  agencies.  It  includes  one 
course  on  Foundations  of  Education,  two  electives  out  of  the  teaching  of 
Urdu,  Social  Studies,  Home  Econv>mics  and  General  Science.  The 
program  also  involves  intensive  workshop  and  teaching  practice. 
Courses  on  the  teaching  of  Mathematics,  English  and  Islamiyat  at 
middle  school  level  are  also  in  the  process  of  development 

(Hi)  Primary  Teacher's  Orientation  Course  (PTOC) 

In  terms  of  enrollment,  PTOC  is  the  AIOU's  most  successful  and 
one  of  its  earliest  -ourses.  Launched  in  1976,  it  is  a  one-semester  course 
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and  its  main  objective  is  to  update  the  knowledge  of  the  serving  teachers 
in  the  content  and  the  methodology  of  all  the  subjects  included  in  the 
current  national  primary  school  curriculum.  So  far,  it  has  had  its  13 
presentation  cycles.  It  has  been  revised  and  improved  twice  and  com- 
pletely rewritten  once.  Admission  to  this  course  is  accorded  on  the 
nomination  of  in-service  teachers  by  their  respective  employment  agen- 
cies. About  85,000  teachers  had  been  enrolled  in  the  course  through 
their  nominating  agencies,  up  to  April  1985.^^ 

(iv)  Primary  Teacher's  Certificate  Course  (PTC) 

First  presented  in  October  1979,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,000 
teachers  nominated  by  the  provincial  education  departments  and  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Education,  this  course  is  meant  for  untrained 
primary  school  teachers  with  a  minimum  of  one  year  service.  The 
training  course  comprises  three  parts  viz.;  (i)  principles  of  teaching; 
(ii)  overall  content  and  methodology  of  the  primary  school  curriculum; 
and  (Hi)  a  practical  component  of  workshop  plus  supervised  teaching 
practice.  So  far  more  than  10,000  teachers  working  in  primary  schools 
have  received  training  through  this  course.^^ 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  both  the  PTOC  and  PTC  have 
the  weightage  of  one  credit  course  each  for  obtaming  the  Intermediate 
certificate  from  the  AIOU.  This  provides  an  incentive  to  working 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  qualifications. 

(v)  Arabic  Teachers  Orientation  Course  (ATOC) 

This  course  carries  the  credit  of  a  full  credit  course  at  Intermediate 
level.  Being  launched  by  the  AIOU  under  mutual  collaboration  from 
the  Arab  League  and  Ministry  of  Education,  Government  of  Pakistan, 
the  course  comprises  12  weeks  of  correspondence  and  a  six-week 
face-to-face  workshop.  The  course  contents  include  the  following: 

(a)  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  Arabic; 

(b)  methods  of  teaching  Arabic;  and 

(c)  intensive  training  in  language  skills  viz.  listening,  reading, 
speaking  and  writing. 

Middle  and  secondary  school  teachers  are  admitted  on  nomination 
from  their  employment  agencies.  The  course  aims  at  orientating  above 
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4,000  working  teachers  in  three-  to  five-year*s  time.  A  similai  cou*  3  is 
being  launclied  for  college  teachers  as  well. 

9.  Basic  Functional  Education  Program  (Bl'EP) 

The  Functional  Education  Project  for  Rural  Areas  (FEPRA)  at  the 
AIOU  ended  on  30  June  1985.  Sponsored  by  the  ODA,  it  was  a 
research  project  of  the  University,  started  in  1982  to  develon  a  workable 
stra\egy  for  providing  basic  education  to  the  rural  masses  in  order  to 
improve  their  daily  life.  From  1  July  1985,  FEPRA  has  been  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  regular  programs  of  AIOU.  The  program  is  now 
called  Basic  Functional  Education  Program  (BFEP)  and  is  located  in  the 
Department  of  Literacy,  Adult  and  Continuing  Education. 

Major  activities  of  BFEP  can  be  divided  into  three  components 
viz.:  (i)  background  research  and  pretesting;  (ii)  development  of  mate- 
rials; and  (iii)  presentation  of  courses  by  mobile  Educational  Develop- 
ment Teams  (EDTs)  at  the  regional  or  subregional  centers. 

The  BFEP  is  quite  a  novel  experiment  in  this  field.  As  for  the 
methodology  adopted  in  this  program,  it  is  mainly  based  upon  the  use  of 
audiocassettes,  flip  charts,  group  discussion,  etc.  The  group  leader 
operates  the  cassette  which  explains  the  flip  chart  and  instructs  him  to 
shift  to  the  next  one.  In  this  way,  the  cassette  and  the  charts  go  together. 
There  are  also  in-built  discussion  intervals  provided  to  the  learners.  As 
guided  by  the  cassette,  the  group  leader  conducts  the  discussion.  The 
courses  include  child  care,  poultry-keeping  at  home,  livestock  manage- 
ment, electricity  in  the  village,  agricui^jral  credits,  etc.  In  this  way,  the 
program  aims  at  developing  skills  of  daily  use  among  the  rural  adults, 
both  male  and  female,  without  dependency  on  literacy  skills. 

B.  Projects  of  the  University 

This  section  contains  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  projects  of 
th  AIOU.  These  projects  include: 

1.  Integrated  Functional  Education  (IFE)  Project; 

2.  Civic  Education  Project; 

3.  Special  Education  Project;  and 

4.  Regional  Institute  for  Complcuientary  Education 
(RICE)  Project. 

/.  Integrated  Functional  Education  (IFE)  Project 

The  IFE  project  is  basically  designed  to  provide  literacy  to  the 
females.  In  the  first  phase,  it  envisages  an  18  month  pilot  program  for 
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covering  five-year  primary  education  of  the  formal  system.  It  also 
includes  skill  training  in  such  handicrafts  which  are  locally  salable.  It 
also  contains  a  provision  of  continuous  follow-up  and  guidance  so  that 
the  learners  are  able  to  continue  study  up  to  higher  levels  through 
formal  or  non-formal  system. 

Women  with  matriculation  qualification  have  been  recruited  and 
provided  ten-day  orientation  in  teaching  adults. 

Initially,  300  illiterate  women  of  Rawalpindi  district  are  being 
selected  in  ten  rural  female  groups  of  10  to  45-year  age  range.  The 
instructional  material  includes:  (i)  Urdu  primer;  (ii)  workbook  for 
writing  practice;  and  (iii)  basic  book  on  arithmetic.  The  supplementary 
reading  materials  deal  with  the  followiiig  topics: 

(i)  our  cultural  heritage; 

(ii)  folk  stories  of  the  area; 

(iii)  our  family; 

(iv)  our  agriculture;  and 

(v)  living  within  means. 

Skills  training  is  given  in  the  following: 

(i)  basket-making; 

(ii)  embroidery; 

(iii)  cutting  and  sewing; 

(iv)  cooking; 

(v)  knitting;  and 

(vi)  as  may  be  suggested  by  learners. 
2.  Civic  Education  Project 

The  Civic  Education  Project  at  the  AIOU  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Ministry  of  Local  Government  and  Rural  Development  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan.  The  major  purpose  of  the  project,  as  spelled  out  in 
the  project  form  is: 

"to  provide  extended  facilities  of  education  and  training  with 
special  reference  to  Civic  Education  for  local  councilors  and 
the  public  at  large.  . 

The  above  major  purpose  of  the  project  has  been  further  split  into  a 
number  of  objectives.  In  connection  with  the  achievement  of  its  objec- 
tives, the  project  is  supposed  to  cover  all  the  4,637  local  councils  of 
urban  and  rural  aieas  in  Pakistan. 
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Through  a  series  of  radio  an  J  television  programs  and  some  printed 
materials,  the  project  aims  at  providing  orientation  to  the  local  council- 
ors and  adults  in  a  variety  of  areas  including  the  following: 

(i)  rights  and  duties  of  local  representatives; 

(ii)  their  role  in  democratic  local  institutions; 

(iii)  rural  development; 

(iv)  community  participation; 

(v)  local  resources; 

(vi)  poultry-keeping;  and 

(vii)  child  and  mother  care. 

Though  the  final  evaluation  is  yet  to  be  undertaken,  it  is  clear  that 
the  project  did  have  an  encouraging  take-off.  Thirty-one  out  of  72  radio 
programs  have  already  been  produced  and  put  on  the  air.  Work  is  in 
progress  in  respect  of  the  remaining  radio  and  TV  programs.  Shortage 
of  funds  and  a  change  in  the  Civic  Education  strategy  as  a  result  of  a 
survey  conducted  in  some  selected  Union  Councils  have  been  the  major 
causes  of  the  shortfalls  in  the  100  per  cent  achievement  of  the 
project  targets. 

3.  Special  Education  Projects 

This  project  is  being  underial'en  by  the  AIOU  in  collaboration  with 
the  Directorate  of  Special  Educau^n  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
major  objective  of  the  project  is  to  produce  200  master  trainers  and 
5,000  trained  teachers  through  the  distance  education  system  of  the 
AIOU  for  teaching  the  visually  handicapped  children  by  October  1989. 
The  target  teachers  will  be  exposed  to  the  latest  techniques  of  teaching 
the  handicapped  children.  They  will  also  undergo  practical  workshops 
and  intensive  teaching  practice  during  the  training.  Presently,  five  credit 
courses  (four  in  theory  and  one  in  practical)  are  being  developed  and 
other  allied  activities  are  being  accomplished  by  the  AIOU  staff  under 
its  distance  education  system.  The  pioject  is  assumed  to  continue  till  the 
requirements  for  trained  teachers  in  Special  Education  at  the  national 
level  are  fulfilled.  Foreign  consultancies  will  also  be  obtained  through 
the  Economic  Affairs  Division,  UNDP  and  UNICEF  at  least  for  one 
month  every  year.  Observation  trips  of  master  trainers  will  also  be 
arranged  under  the  project. 

The  courses  planned  to  be  offered  under  the  project,  include: 
(i)  perspective  of  Special  Education;  (ii)  Educational  Psychology; 
(iii)  Special  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children;  (iv)  Braille 
System:  A  Practical  Course;  (v)  Curriculum  Development  for  Visually 
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Handicapped;  (vi)  Handicapped  Person  in  the  Community;  (vii)  Di- 
mension? in  Education;  (viii)  Independence  Training  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  Children;  and  (ix)  Practical  Face-to-Face  Component. 

4.  Regional  Institute  for  Complementary  Education  (RICE)  Project 

The  Regional  Institute  of  Complementary  Education  (RICE)  is 
another  recent  addition  to  the  AIOU  projects.  Its  total  cost  is  estimated 
to  be  around  $11.8  million  with  a  contribution  of  $2.6  million  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  and  the  remaining  amount  is  to  be  provided  by 
the  member  countries  of  the  Organization  of  islamic  Countries  (OIC), 
the  Islamic  Solidarity  Fund  and  the  World  Federation  of  Arabic  Islamic 
International  School. 

The  RICE,  through  the  distanc*  teaching  system  of  the  AIOU  is  to 
conceive,  organize,  extend  and  follow  up  educational  training  and 
research  programs  covering  the  entire  Muslim  Population  in  the  South 
Asian  Region.  This  population  is  estimated  to  be  around  500  million. 
The  target  clientele  would  consist  of: 

(i)  students  of  Islamic  educational  institutions; 

(ii)  out-of-school  adult  Muslim  population;  and 

(iii)  teachers  of  the  Islamic  educational  institutions. 

The  RICE  is  planning  to  start  a  number  of  courses  for  the  target 
clientele.  These  courses  include,  inter  alia.  Geography  of  the  Muslim 
World,  Muslim  Philosophy,  Genera'  Science,  Home  Economics,  Psy- 
chology, Women  and  National  Development,  Research  Techniques, 
etc. 

C,  In-Depth  Analysis  of  Two  Selected  Projects 

In  depth  analysis  of  the  two  major  projects  of  the  AIOU  is  given  in 
this  section.  These  are:  (i)  the  Population  Education  Project,  and  (ii) 
the  Women's  Education  Project. 

Population  Education  Project 

(i)  Background 

The  Population  Education  Project  is  being  implemented  by  the 
University  under  sponsorship  from  the  Population  Welfare  Division  of 
the  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Development  and  the  World  Bank.  The 
unprecedented  population  increase  in  Pakistan  during  the  recent  past 
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has  exercised  strain  on  the  meager  resources  of  the  country.  It  has  not 
only  impeded  the  overall  socioeconomic  growth  and  development  of  the 
country,  but  has  also  created  nunfierous  sociocultural  problems.  The 
Government  has,  therefore,  decided  to  launch  viable  projects  to  create 
awareness  in  people  about  the  manifold  problems  associated  with  the 
population  increase.  Keeping  in  view  the  ever-extending  role  of  AIOU 
in  mass  education,  the  Population  Welfare  Division  eniered  into  a 
contract  with  the  University  in  1982  with  the  major  objective  of  provid- 
ing orientation  to  20,000  teachers  (12,000  middle  and  8,000  secondary 
school  teachers)  in  Population  Education  and  other  allied  concepts.  The 
project  is  based  on  the  well-founded  assumption  that  the  teachers, 
through  their  classroom  teaching  and  general  contact  with  the  commun- 
ity can  play  a  vital  role  in  popularizing  the  population  education  con- 
cepts among  the  students  and  the  community  at  large. 

(ii)  Objectives  of  the  Project 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  enable  the  middle  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  to: 

(a)  comprehend  and  describe  the  meaning  and  nature  of  Popula- 
tion Education  and  other  allied  concepts; 

(b)  describe  and  use  the  background  statistics  of  population  in 
Pakistan  and  the  Asian  region; 

(c)  internalize  and  make  use  of  the  experiences  in  Population 
Education  in  different  countries  of  the  Asian  region; 

(d)  understand  and  describe  the  impact  of  population  increase  on 
socioeconomic  development  in  the  region  and  draw  inferences 
from  the  same; 

(e)  integrate  the  concepts  of  Population  Education  while  teaching 
different  school  subjects;  and 

(f)  appreciate  the  dynamic  role  they  can  play  in  resolving  the 
problems  created  due  to  population  increase  in  Pakistan. 

Keeping  in  view  the  categories  of  teachers  to  be  trained,  the  project 
is  being  implemented  in  two  phases  viz.:  (i)  the  Population  Education 
Course  for  middle  school  teachers,  and  (ii)  the  Population  Education 
Course  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

(Hi)  Implementation  of  the  Project 

Though  the  formal  handing  over  of  the  project  to  the  AIOU  took 
place  in  early  1982,  the  course  for  middle  school  teachers  was  launched 
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in  October  1984.  This  delay  in  launching  the  course  may  be  attributed  to 
a  number  of  factors  which  include: 

(a)  identification,  recruitment  and  induction  of  properly  qualified 
personnel  for  the  project; 

(b)  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Course  including  experts  from 
different  institutions  and  organizations  keeping  in  view  the 
multidisciplinary  nature  of  the  course; 

(c)  conceiving  course  outline,  its  improvement  and  final  approval 
by  the  Committee  of  Courses  and  other  relevant  bodies  and 
authorities; 

(d)  identification,  commissioning  and  orientation  of  the  writers  of 
the  course  materials; 

(e)  improvement,  and  editing  and  printing  of  the  course  materials; 

(f)  motivating  and  obtaining  nomination  of  the  target  teachers  and 
finalization  of  admission;  and 

(g)  identification  and  motivation  of  the  tutors  in  the  course. 


D.  Phase  1  ~  The  Population  Education  Course 
for  Middle  School  Teachers 

/.  Material  Production 

The  Population  Education  Course  for  middle  school  teachers  aim- 
ing at  the  orientation  of  12,000  middle  school  teachers  was  started  in 
1982  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of  Courses,  the  Academic 
Council  and  finally  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University.  After  that, 
units  were  assigned  to  different  experts,  resource  persons  and  specialists 
in  the  field  who  were  given  special  instructions  to  make  the  units 
self-instructional  so  as  to  suit  to  the  distance  education  system  of  the 
University.  Draft  units  written  by  the  unit  writers  were  discussed  and 
further  improved  in  a  meeting  of  the  unit  writers  held  at  Abbotabad  (in 
the  NWFP)  in  October  1983  after  which  the  same  were  sent  for  editing 
and  printing.  The  first  launching  of  the  course  took  place  in  the  semester 
of  October  1984. 

The  course  discusses  topics  like  population,  resources,  develop- 
ment, ecology  and  integiation  of  population  concepts  with  the  teaching 
?of  other  subjects. 
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In  addition  to  the  textbook,  AIOU  has  also  developed  students' 
guide  as  well  as  tutors'  guide  and  a  leaflet  containing  information  about 
the  Population  Education  Project  for  wider  circulation  among  the 
prospective  students  about  the  nature,  importance  and  significance  of 
the  course. 

2.  Admission 

Students  of  the  course  are  working  teachers  having  Intermediate 
(F.A.)  qualification.  They  are  admitted  to  this  course  in  Population 
Education  on  nomination  from  their  respective  departments.  Their 
departments  send  their  nominations  to  the  AIOU  through  the  network 
of  regional  offices  of  the  University. 

Since  this  is  a  B.A.  level  half  credit  course,  it  is  also  being  offered  as 
a  regular  B.A.  level  course  of  the  University  in  which  non-nominees, 
may  be  teachers  or  non-teachers  can  also  take  admission.  Such  students 
'are  not  required  to  route  their  admission  forms  through  the  regional 
offices  but  directly  to  the  Deputy  Registrar,  AUama  Iqbal  Open  Univer- 
sity, for  processing  and  admission.  They  are  required  to  pay  the  pre- 
scribed fee  and  other  dues. 

5.  Methodology 

The  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University  is  utilizing  the  correspondence 
technique  for  reaching  the  target  population.  Along  with  sending  the 
packages  of  material  through  postal  services,  it  also  utilizes  the  media  of 
radio  and  television  for  this  purpose. 

Since,  along  with  the  target  teachers,  the  public  at  large  has  also 
access  to  the  media,  nine  radio  and  two  television  programs  based  on 
the  course  contents  have  been  produced  for  explaining  various  concepts 
covered  in  the  course.  Students  get  the  schedule  of  radio/TV  programs 
along  with  the  other  learning  materials. 

4.  Orientation  and  Appointment  of  Tutors 

Since  Population  Education  is  a  relatively  new  discipline  in  Pakis- 
tan, teachers  in  general  do  not  know  much  about  it.  Efforts  have 
therefore  been  made  to  compile  a  list  of  resource  persons  and  experts  in 
the  field  who  have  sufficient  experience  and  received  training  in  this  field 
from  various  national  and  international  agencies.  Tutor  briefing  work- 
shops are  held  at  regional  offices  of  the  University  towards  the  begin- 
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ning  of  each  semester.  Tutors  are  provided  tutor  guides  containing 
instructions  about  guiding  the  students  and  evaluating  their  assignments 
and  providing  feedback. 

5.  Evaluation  of  Students 

Evaluation  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  instructional  process.  Like 
all  other  half  credit  courses  offered  by  the  University,  students  of  this 
course  are  also  required  to  submit  two  assignments  to  their  tutors  during 
the  correspondence  phase.  This  internal  aspect  of  evaluation  forms 
40  per  cent  whereas  60  per  cent  of  the  weightage  of  the  overall  evalua- 
tion is  given  to  student's  performance  in  the  final  written  examination 
held  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Examination  centers  are  located  at 
different  places  convenient  to  students. 

6.  Improvement  of  Instructional  Materials 

Since  the  course  book  was  developed  quite  sometime  back  and  it 
had  run  its  pilot  launching,  it  was  revised,  updated  and  improved.  In 
addition  to  the  incorporation  of  latest  data  on  population,  considerable 
changes  were  also  made  in  the  format  of  presentation  etc.  in  the  light  of 
opinions,  observations,  comments  and  suggestions  of  tutors  and  stu- 
dents. The  revised  edition  of  the  course  book  has  been  published. 
Complimentary  copies  of  the  book  have  been  sent  to  different  agencies 
and  institutions  engaged  in  population  oriented  activities. 


E.  Phase  11  -  Population  Education  Course 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers 

The  second  phase  of  the  Population  Education  Project  of  the 
University  relates  to  the  launching  of  the  Population  Education  Course 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers  for  the  orientation  of  8,000  teachers. 
The  outline  of  this  course  vvas  developed  and  improved  after  detailed 
discussion  with  the  relevant  experts.  This  course  outline  was  also  pre- 
sented and  discussed  in  a  meeting  of  unit  writers  for  the  course  for 
middle  school  teachers  so  as  to  ensure  effective  articulation  in  content 
from  middle  to  secondary  level.  The  course  outline  was  also  sent  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  (Curriculum  Wing)  to  consider  in  the  Population 
Education  Cell  for  their  comments  and  observations.  It  was  further 
revised  and  improved  before  submitting  to  the  Committee  of  Courses 
and  subsequently  to  the  Academic  Council  and  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  University. 
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Units  were  assigned  to  various  unit  writers  and  the  whole  proce- 
dure o£  unit  improvement,  editing  and  printing  was  followed.  The 
course  is  now  ready  and  is  scheduled  to  be  offered  from  January  1987. 
The  course  discusses  in  detail  population  trends  in  Asia,  resources, 
development,  ecology,  population  policies  and  programs  and  inte- 
gration of  population  education  concepts  in  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects. 

Like  the  B.A.  level  course  in  Population  Education,  the  course  also 
carries  the  weight  of  a  half  credit  Master's  level  course  in  Education.  In 
addition  to  admission  to  the  target  graduate  teachers  on  nomination,  it 
is  also  being  offered  as  an  open  course  in  the  program  offering  at  M.Ed, 
level. 

The  methodology  of  operation  and  the  evaluation  system  of  the 
course  is  similar  to  the  one  adopted  for  the  course  for  middle  school 
teachers  offered  during  Phase  I  of  the  project.  Nominees  of  education 
departments  would  also  get  some  honoraria  to  meet  their  expenditures 
incurred  on  attending  all  the  tutorial  sessions  and  appearing  in  the  final 
examination. 

Women*s  Education  Project 

(i)  Background 

The  AUama  Iqbal  Open  University  has  launched  the  Women 
Education  Project  (Matric  Level)  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  through  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  Wo- 
men's Division  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan.  The  major  rationale 
behind  this  project  has  been  the  extremely  low  level  of  literacy  and 
overall  educational  attainment  among  the  female  segment  of  popula- 
tion. The  main  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  had  been  the  absence  of 
school  facilities  at  the  door  steps  of  rural  females.  Therefore,  most  of 
the  people  were  reluctant  to  send  their  daughters  to  far-off  schools.  This 
justified  the  undertaking  of  the  project  under  study  because  of  some 
sociocultural  taboos,  families  observing  the  veil  are  especially  particular 
about  seclusion  and  hence  are  not  in  favor  of  female  education  if  the 
girls  are  required  to  go  to  faraway  schools. 

(ii)  Objectives  of  the  Project 

The  Project  aims  at  providing  education  to  females  through  dis- 
tance teaching  technique  without  disturbing  their  routine  life.  The 
estimated  cumulative  enrollment  of  women  during  the  three-year  proj- 
ect period  is  12,000- 
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The  courses  of  studies  leading  to  the  award  of  certificate  of  matri- 
culation (ten-year  schooling)  for  females  are  being  offered  to  300 
students  in  the  pilot  phase.  These  courses  are  skill-oriented  and  respond 
to  the  needs,  interests  and  problems  of  the  female  population.  The 
courses  are  being  developed  by  the  Department  of  Women  Education 
of  the  Faculty  of  Basic  and  Applied  Sciences  in  collaboration  with  other 
departments  of  the  University.  The  major  objectives  of  the  Project  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows: 

(a)  to  carry  educational  facilities  to  remotest  areas  of  the  country 

where  females  cannot  continue  their  education  due  to  socio- 

cultural  constraints; 
(.b)  to  provide  matric  education  facilities  in  such  areas  where  girls 

have  to  travel  long  distance  because  of  the  absence  of  such 

facilities  in  their  own  areas; 

(c)  to  provide  such  courses  for  the  females  at  Matric  Level  which 
respond  to  their  specific  needs,  interests  and  problems,  etc.; 

(d)  to  introduce  vocational  orientation  to  the  females  at  this  stage; 

(e)  to  create  an  awareness  for  the  importance  of  education  among 
the  females  and  help  them  increase  their  competence;  and 

(f)  to  introduce  new  skills  among  the  females  and  sensitize  them 
about  the  importance  of  increasing  family  income. 

(Hi)  Implementation  of  the  Project 

The  Project  is  being  implemented  in  three  phases  as  follows.  Phase  I 
comprises  three  semesters  and  is  being  started  in  the  district  of  Attock 
and  other  surrounding  areas  in  the  Northern  Punjab.  The  courses  and 
other  materials,  along  with  the  instructional  methods  and  techniques 
will  be  tried  out  for  further  improvement  and  subsequent  use  in  the 
following  phases. 

Phase  II  will  comprise  two  semesters  and  it  will  cover  the  districts  of 
Sargodha,  Sahiwal,  Jhang,  Sukkur,  Hyderabad  and  other  adjoining 
areas. 

In  Phase  III  there  will  be  two  semesters.  It  would  cover  the  areas  of 
Shorkot,  Kabirwala,  Vehari,  Bahawalpur,  Quetta  and  Muzaffarabad. 
After  Phase  III  is  over,  the  Project  will  be  converted  into  a  regular 
program  in  the  University  and  will  be  offered  at  a  massive  level. 
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(iv)  Courses  of  Study 


Courses  of  study  consist  of  the  following: 


Compulsory  courses  (5-1/2  credits) 


1.  Everyday  Urdu 

2.  Functional  English 

3.  Pakistan  Studies 

4.  Islainiyat  (Study  of  Islam) 

5.  Everyday  Mathematics 

6.  General  Science 


Full  credit 
Full  credit 
Full  credit 
Half  credit 
Full  credit 
Full  credit 


(b)  Operational  courses  (2-1/2  credits) 

These  2-1/2  credits  ha\e  to  be  taken  from  different  groups  viz.: 

1.  Home  Economis  Group 

2.  Agricultur?,!  Studies  Group 

3.  Health  Education  Group 

4.  Vocational  and  Industrial  Group 

5.  Education  Group 

(v)  Teaching  Metholodogy 

Teaching  methodology  for  the  project  courses  would  be  designed, 
within  the  broader  framework  of  the  distance  education  system  of 
AIOU.  The  following  are  the  major  compone:;ts  of  this  methodology: 

(a)  Despatch  of  study  material.  Study  material  is  sent  to  the  stu- 
dents through  postal  services.  They  study  the  self-  instructional 
study  material  on  their  own  and  also  complete  the  self- 
assessment  exercises  given  therein.  This  is  done  during  the 
correspondence  phase. 

(b)  Tutoring,  Every  student  is  assigned  one  female  tutor  whom  she 
can  contact  any  time  and  get  her  educational  problems  solved. 

(c)  Use  of  study  center.  Study  centers  are  established  at  places 
convenient  to  the  students.  At  these  centers,  the  students  hold 
a  contact  session  with  the  female  teacher  on  specified  dates  and 
time.  Attendance  at  these  centers  is  compulsory  in  the  case  of 
courses  involving  practical  work. 
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(d)  Practical  woric.  Some  course  units  require  practical  work  which 
has  to  be  accomplished  by  the  students  under  the  supervision  of 
the  concerned  tutor.  Courses  involving  practical  work  are 
Dressmaking,  Typing,  Electrical  Wiring,  etc.  Successful  parti- 
cipation in  the  sessions  of  such  courses  is  compulsory  for  all 
students. 

(e)  Use  of  multimedia.  In  addition  to  the  printed  course  materials, 
the  AIOU  also  makes  use  of  some  other  teaching  aids  and 
media  like  charts,  audiocassettes,  radio  and  television  prog- 
rams. 

(f)  Course  Assignments.  The  students  are  required  to  submit  to 
their  tutors  the  specified  number  of  assignments.  The  tutor 
evaluates  and  sends  the  same  back  to  the  students  with  her 
comments  for  the  guidance  of  the  student. 

(g)  Evaluation.  Evaluation  of  student's  work  is  done  in  two  phases, 
internal  and  external.  Internal  evaluation  consists  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  students  in  course  assignments  submitted  by  them  to 
the  tutors  whereas  external  evaluation  consists  of  the  final 
written  examination  held  towards  the  end  of  the  semester.  The 
students  must  qualify  in  both  of  these  components  of  evalua- 
tion separately  to  be  eligible  for  the  award  of  Matric  Certifi- 
cate. 

F.  Evaluation  of  AIOU  Programs 

This  section  discusses  in  brief  the  findings  of  the  assessments  of 
different  aspects  of  the  AIOU.  These  aspects  include  the  following: 

1.  Enrollments 

2.  Dropout  and  Pass  Rates 

3.  Urban  and  Rural  Distribution  of  Students 

4.  Age  Structure  of  Students 

5.  Occupational  Profile  of  Students 

6.  Use  of  Distance  Education  Media  by  Stuci  -ints 

7.  Cost-Effectiveness  of  AIOU  Programs. 

i.  Enrollments 

As  for  the  enrollments,  the  earliest  assessed  program  offered  by  the 
AIOU  was  the  M.A.  (EPM).  The  enrollment  for  this  program  in 
1975-76  was  41.  It  was  followed  in  1976  by  the  PTOC  with  an  enrollment 
of  5,426.  Taking  this  latter  figure  (itself  impressive)  as  a  base,  it  can  be 
seen  that  course  enrollment  has  increased  nearly  twenty-fold,  a  truly 
massive  increase.  In  terms  of  actual  students  (as  opposed  to  course 
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enrollments),  the  same  comparison  gives  almost  a  1,000  per  cent  in- 
crease. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  here  that  ♦he  increase  in  course  enroll- 
ment over  the  last  year  alone  (April  1984-April  1985)  is  over  50  per  cent, 
indicating  that  the  University  is  very  obviously  meeting  a  real  need  in 
the  society.  This  demand  is  coming  not  only  from  the  public  at  large  but 
also  from  the  public  service  institutions,  as  the  requests  for  admission  in 
Daftari  Urdu  course  (course  for  federal  government  employees  in  the 
use  of  Urdu  language  for  official  business  purposes),  population  edu- 
cation courses,  and  civic  education  projects,  etc.  show.^  The  following 
Table  gives  an  overview  of  the  trend  of  enrollments  in  different  catego- 
ries of  courses  during  the  last  three  semesters. 

Table  10:  Showing  Enrollment  in  Different  Courses  During  the  Last 

Three  Semesters 


Level 


1.  Functional 

(Non-Credit) 

2.  Functional  (F.A.) 

3.  Functional  (B.A.) 

4.  General  (F.A.) 

5.  General  (B.A.) 

6.  Diploma  In  English 

Language  Teaching 

7.  M.A.  EPM 

8.  Teacher  Education 

9.  Arabic  Teachers' 

Orientation  Course 
(offered  in  ahernate 
Semesters) 


April 
1985 


2,812 

6,718 
1,858 
23,948 
13,722 
74 

343 

8,863 
1,089 


October 
1Q85 


1,904 

5,715 
2,294 
17,011 
12,409 
50 

365 
12,947 


April 
1986 


3,412 

5,131 
2,824 
21,922 
15,569 
57 

N.A. 

14,664 
1,072 


Total 


59,427 


52,695 


64,651 


As  the  above  Table  reveals",  though  there  are  variations  in  levelwise 
enrollments,  the  overall  enrollment  of  the  University  is  on  continuous 
increase. 

2.  Dropout  and  Pass  Rates 

Clearly,  however,  while  enrollment  figures  can  be  impressive,  the 


Allama  Iqbal  Open  University.  AWU.  Thf  First  Ten  Years,  1975-85,  Islamabad,  1986,  pp.  43-45. 
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pass  rates  and  dropout  rates  are  of  equal  importance.  These  vary  as 
follows: 


Table  11:  Showing  Dropout  Rate  of  Students  from  AIOU  Courses 


Level 

Coursv*  Titles 

Dropout  Rate  (%) 

Intermediate 

Electrician's  Course 

28 

Bookkeeping  &  Accountancy 

67 

B.A. 

Pakistani  Literature 

24 

Population  Education 

76 

Teachers  Courses 

Certificate  of  Teaching 

17 

PTOC 

46 

The  dropout  data  on  different  courses  indicate  that  the  mean  rate  of 
dropouts  for  51  assessed  courses  is  42.5  per  cent.  This  may  at  first  sight 
seem  very  high.  Reasons  for  dropout  are  very  difficult  to  identify, 
particularly  because  of  the  very  wide  range  of  courses  and  types  of 
students  involved.  For  example,  students  arc  compulsorily  nominated 
for  several  of  the  courses.  They  may  already  be  qualified  at  Intermedi- 
ate level  (and  beyond),  and  may  simply  not  be  troubled  to  do  the 
assignments  or  the  examination.  Some  students  may  also  enroll  simply 
to  enrich  their  studies  as  full-time  or  private  students,  while  others  may 
be  interested  solely  in  the  subject  matter,  e.g.  English,  Arabic,  Electri- 
cal Wiring  or  Accountancy  and  not  the  certificate.  However,  if  the 
figures  are  adjusted  by  including  only  those  who  actually  participated  in 
the  courses  by  doing  both  the  assignments  and  examinations,  the  results 
alter  quite  dramatically.  For  those  students  who  complete  the  assign- 
ments and  take  the  examinations,  the  mean  pass  rate  is  71.5  per  cent,  a 
very  high  figure  indeed,  although  even  here  the  range  is  considerable, 
being  as  low  as  27  per  cent  for  both  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  and 
for  English  (both  at  Intermediate  level). 

As  the  system  of  the  AIOU  permits,  some  of  the  students  may 
temporarily  discontinue  their  studies  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  again 
join  in  the  next  semester.  This  happens  with  most  students  especially 
with  those  who  are  employed.  This  temporary  discontinuation  does  not 
amount  to  dropping  out  in  the  strict  sense  of  ihe  term. 

The  dropout  rale  is,  in  fact,  no  worse  than  that  of  most  distance 
teaching  institutions.  Indeed,  it  may  compare  very  favorably  with  pri- 
vate students  at  conventional  universities  in  Pakistan  (for  which  no 
figures  are  issued)  and  the  pass  rates  may  even  be  as  good  as  those  for 
full-time  students  (for  which,  again,  comprehensive  statistics  are  not 
available). 
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Being  convinced  that  certain  aspects  of  the  programs  are  also  likely 
to  add  to  the  phenomenon  of  dropout,  the  AIOU  is  now  addressing 
itself  in  the  improvement  of  course  quality,  together  with  the  quality  of 
the  student  support  system/*^ 

A  study  was  conducted  in  February  1984  on  a  sample  of  1,382 
students  enrolled  in  different  courses  of  AIOU  during  the  year  1982-83. 
It  included  urban-rural  distribution,  age  structure,  students'  occupa- 
tions, and  use  of  media. 

3.  Urban-Rural  Distribution  of  Students 

As  regards  the  I'xban-rural  distribution  of  students,  nocJear  picture 
emerges,  except  that,  surprisingly,  the  rural  enrollment  is  16  per  cent 
higher  than  the  urban.  Historically,  it  is  urban  people  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  increasing  education  opportunities,  but  overall  i:  appears 
to  be  rural  dwellers  wf-  are  responding  to  wuat  the  AIOU  can  offer 
although  the  picture  is  not  consistent  as  indicated  by  the  differences 
between  Punjab,  Sind,  NWFP^  and  AJK.'^  However,  this  may  again  be 
due  to  geographical/communication  factors,  in  that  access  (^ven  via  the 
post)  may  be  easier  for  rural  students  in  Punjab  and  Sind  than  in  NWFP 
and  AJK.  The  picture  of  rural-urban  distribution  of  AIOU  students  as 
revealed  in  the  study  (N  =  1382)  is  quite  interesting.  The  questionnaire 
on  which  this  picture  is  based  showed  the  following  urban-rural  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  .samplcs.^*^ 

Table  12:  Showing  Urban-Rural  Break-Up  of  ni  Students 


Urban 


Runil 


.Province 


Number 


Number 


Punjab 
Sind 
NWFP 
Baluchistan 
Federal  Area 
Azad  Kaslimir 


401 
25 
80 
nil 
13 
65 


41 
17 

69 
nil 
23 
79 


571 
lit? 
36 
12 
43 
17 


59 
83 
31 
100 
77 
71 


Total 


584 


42 


798 


58 


61 

62 
6) 
M 


Anr.ma  Iqbal  Open  University.  AIOU.  Vt(  First  Tot  Y(an,  197$-^,  Islamabad.  1986.  pp.  45-47. 
NWFP:  North  Western  Frontier  Province. 
AJK:  Azad  jammu  and  Kashmir. 
Ibid.,  pp.  4»-50, 
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4.  Age  Structure  of  Students 

Table  13  ^ives  the  age-wise  break-up  of  the  respondent-students 
who  enrolled  in  various  AIOU  courses  during  1982-83.^ 


Table  13:  Showing  Distribution  of  Respondents  by  Age  Groups 


Age  up  to 

Province 

17 

23 

29 

35 

41 

47 

48 

Punjab 

37 

426 

273 

121 

57 

12 

12 

Sind 

19 

64 

26 

18 

6 

3 

2 

Baluchistan 

0 

5 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

NWFP 

2 

42 

42 

16 

9 

0 

2 

Federal  Area 

3 

18 

21 

5 

4 

0 

2 

Azad  Kashmir 

1 

29 

28 

15 

5 

1 

i 

Total 

62 

584 

393 

179 

81 

16 

19 

As  the  above  Table  reveals,  the  lowest  response  of  35  came  from 
the  older  age  group  of  47-48  years  (who  form  just  2.5  per  cent).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  frequency  of  response  (584)  was  from  the 
23-year  age  group  which  was  42  per  cent  of  the  total  group.  In  view  of 
the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  University  is  successfully  attracting, 
people  falling  within  that  age  group.  While  giving  due  attention  to  the 
needs  of  clientele  falling  in  other  age  brackets,  it  is  highly  essential  that 
the  University  concentrate  on  constantly  improving  its  offerings  by 
making  them  particularly  responsive  to  the  needs  of  this  group. 

5.  Occupation  Profile  of  Students 

Table  14  indicates  the  nature  of  occupation  of  the  respondents.  It 
was  interesting  to  find  that  the  highest  majority  of  respondents  were 
employed  (912  or  66  per  cent)  which  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  people 
are  keen  to  enhance  educational  qualification  for  better  jobs  or  promo- 
tion in  service.  The  second  highest  response  came  from  those  who  were 
exclusively  students  and  were  not  involved  in  any  occupation  (246  or 
18  per  cent).  Those  involved  in  household  work  formed  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  responses.  The  lowest  response  of  occupation  group  came  from 
agriculture.  This  must  have  been  due  to  a  dearth  of  television  or  radio 
facility. 


^  Allama  Iqoal  Open  University,  Effectiveness  of  Media.  Radio  and  Television  in  Distance  Education 
System,  Islamabad,  19S4,  p.  19. 
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Table  14:  Showing  Occupation  of  Students 


Province 


Occupation 


Total 
Respon- 
dents 


Agricul- 
ture 


Employed  Business 


House- 
hold 


Students 


Unem- 
ployed 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Punjab 

972 

12 

1 

642 

68 

38 

4 

75 

8 

170 

Sind 

144 

2 

1 

71 

49 

6 

4 

9 

6 

50 

Baluchistan 

12 

0 

0 

10 

83 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

NWFP 

116 

4 

3 

86 

74 

6 

5 

5 

4 

15 

Federal  Area 

56 

1 

2 

38 

68 

0 

0 

7 

13 

9 

Azad  Kashmir 

82 

1 

1 

65 

79 

2 

2 

7 

9 

3 

Total 

1,382 

20 

1 

912 

66 

52 

4 

104 

8 

246 

17 
35 

8 
11 
16 

4 


18 
4 
0 
1 
1 
2 


2 
3 
0 
1 
1 
2 


Others 


%     No.     %     No.  % 


18  26 


17 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 

22 


2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
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6.  Student's  Use  of  Media 

Course  requirements  vary  in  accordance  with  its  level  and  assign- 
ment of  credit.  In  addition  to  mailing  of  reading  materials  like  study 
units  and  assignments,  there  are  other  useful  media  facilities  provided  to 
students.  Table  15  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  students  who  used 
study  centers  ranged  between  45-81;  library,  71-100;  radio,  24-75; 
television,  45-81;  and  cassettes,  41-100  per  cent  during  the  completion  of 
various  courses.  The  use  of  radio  and  television  i.i  course  study  assumed 
high  importance  and  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively,  as  compared 
to  the  use  of  other  media.  Detailed  break-up  of  media  use  is  given  in 
Table  15.^ 

7.  Cost-effectiveness  ofAIOU  Programs 

In  January/February  1979,  an  Evaluation  Mission  from  the  UK 
Overseas  Development  Administration  (ODA)  visited  the  AIOU  in 
connection  with  the  phasing  of  further  assistance  to  the  AIOU.  The 
.Mission's  report  identified  the  major  contribution  the  University  could 
make  to  the  national  economy  by  training  technicians  and  discussed 
specific  courses  (e.g.  Electrical  Wiring  and  Electrician's  course).  The 
Re'^ort  further  pointed  out  that  several  courses  in  the  General  Educa- 
tion Program  have  a  strong  in-service  or  employment-related  bias,  citing 
the  B.A.  Business  English,  B.A.  Accountancy,  Intermediate  Book- 
keeping and  Accountancy,  and  the  Arabic,  Urdu  and  English  courses. 
In  this  way,  by  launching  such  skill-oriented  courses,  the  AIOU  can 
help  a  lot  in  accelerating  the  pace  of  development  in  the  country. 

Whereas  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  a  full  comparison  of 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  AIOU  Intermediate  and  B.A.  courses,  with 
corresponding  costs  in  the  country's  conventional  system,  it  was  not 
possible  at  that  time,  nor  was  it  feasible  to  carry  out  a  cost-benefit 
analysis,  by  forecasting  graduates'  potential  earnings.  The  Mission  was, 
however,  of  the  view  that  taking  into  account  amortization  of  capital 
costs,  salaries  and  other  recurrent  expenditure  together  with  student 
numbers,  the  AIOU  would  progressively  show  considerable  cost  advan- 
tages over  other  conventional  institutions.  The  Report  stresses  that,  in 
conventional  education,  costs  (e.g.  classrooms,  teachers)  increase  pro- 
rata to  increases  in  student  numbers.  By  contrast,  AIOU  per  capita 
costs  decrease  as  student  numbers  grow,  in  that  capital  and  recurrent 
costs  (e.g.  salaries,  broadcasts)  remain  virtually  the  same,  irrespective 
of  student  numbers. 


Allama  Iqbal  Open  University,  Effectiveness  of  Media,  Radio  and  Television  in  Distance  Education 
System,  Islamabad,  1984»  p.  20. 


Table  15:  Showing  Student  Use  of  Distance  Learning  Media  and  Facilities 


Study  Centers         Library        Radio  Program    TV  Program         Cassette  Others 


Province 

Avail-  Helj)- 
able  ful 

% 

Avail-  Help- 
able  fill 

% 

Avail-  Help- 
able  fill 

% 

Avail-  Help- 
able  fill 

% 

Avail-  Help- 
able  ful 

% 

Avail-  Help- 
able  ful 

% 

Punjab 

778  551 

70 

64 

49 

77 

729  322 

44 

563 

255 

45 

29 

12 

41 

63 

54 

86 

Sind 

125  100 

80 

7 

5 

71 

91  24 

26 

95 

46 

48 

4 

2 

50 

10 

6 

60 

Baluchistan 

4  3 

75 

1 

1 

100 

7  4 

57 

6 

4 

67 

2 

2 

100 

1 

0 

0 

NWFP 

65  47 

72 

12 

10 

83 

82  51 

62 

62 

33 

53 

3 

2 

67 

12 

10 

83 

Federal  Area 

47  38 

81 

1 

1 

100 

42  10 

2; 

29 

13 

45 

1 

1 

100 

5 

4 

80 

Azad  Kashmir 

20  9 

45 

12 

10 

83 

60  45 

75 

31 

25 

81 

2 

2 

100 

8 

8 

100 

Total 

1,039  748 

71 

97 

76 

78  1,011  456 

45 

786 

376 

48 

41 

21 

51 

99 

82 

83 
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The  Report  also  made  two  important  additional  points  as  follows: 

(i)  AIOU  courses  can  result  in  more  efficient  and  more  intensive 
use  of  existing  educational  buildings  and  facilities  in  the  coun- 
try; and 

(ii)  Foregone  earnings,  if  possible  to  calculate,  would  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  any  comparison.  It  was  certainly  the  case 
that,  in  the  Functional  Teacher  Education  and  General  Edu- 
cation Programs,  students  were  able  to  take  courses  directly 
relevant  to  their  work  performance  and  personal  prospects 
while  still  continuing  wJth  their  jobs,  without  loss  of  earnings 
and  without  their  employers  losing  their  services  (especially  in 
teaching). 

Another  analysis  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  AIOU  programs  was 
undertaken  by  the  joint  GOP/ODA  Review  of  the  University  in  March 
1983.  This  concluded  that  the  AIOU  could  provide  graduate-level 
education  more  cheaply  than  "conventional  universities  in  Pakistan 
provided  that  enrollments  were  sufficiently  high".  The  basis  of  calcula- 
tion was  the  same  as  the  previous  appraisal,  i.e.  the  fixed  costs  of 
establishing  a  media-based  educational  system  like  that  provided  by 
AIOU  are  high,  but  the  variable  costs  are  low,  in  contrast  to  conven- 
tional universities  where  relative  costs  are  the  other  way  around.  Conse- 
quently, if  enrollments  remain  low  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the 
AIOU  will  be  higher  than  at  conventional  universities,  but  if  enroll- 
ments are  high  it  will  be  considerably  lower. 

Both  the  above  assessments  have  been  proved  to  be  correct  by 
subsequent  analysis  which  have  indicated  that  with  an  enrollment  of 
50,000,  average  student  costs  are  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  educating  a  graduate  at  a  conventional  university.  With  higher 
enrollment,  the  costs  obviously  drop  proportionately. 

Clearly,  costs  will  vary  from  course  to  course,  but  these  figures 
underline  the  fact  that,  in  financial  terms,  the  University  is  a  sound 
investment  from  Government  standpoint  and  that  further  investment  is 
likely  to  provide  similar,  if  not  even  greater,  returns. 

No  doubt  that  some  courses  could  be  more  cheaply  provided  at 
other  institutions,  particularly  those  involving  a  substantial  element  of 
face-to-face  instruction  (e.g.  technical  courses). 

Accessibility  to  educational  facilities  through  non-conventional 
methods  is  another  point  that  is  relevant  here.  Even  if  some  courses 
were  more  expensive,  they  could  be  justified  on  grounds  of  educational 
access,  particularly  for  remote  areas,  or  on  grounds  of  social-benefit. 
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Most  courses  are  in  fact  far  less  expensive,  even  where  there  is  a 
significant  face-to-face  element,  mainly  because  of  the  particular  combi- 
nation of  methodology  adopted  for  different  courses  and  programs.  This 
has  been  very  clearly  shown  by  the  courses  at  the  basic  functional  level, 
where  very  large  numbers  of  learners  can  be  served  by  a  relatively  small 
force  of  full  and  part-time  field  workers. 

Much  further  analysis  is  obviously  needed  on  the  question  of  costs. 
From  the  studies  already  made,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
University's  programs  can  be,  and  largely  are,  viable  financial  additions 
to  the  country's  educational  provision  and,  in  many  cases,  they  are  the 
only  provision  accessible  to  those  whose  needs  are  greatest.^^ 

As  a  cost-conscious  institution,  the  University  has  itself  attempted 
to  monitor  both  the  overall  and  the  component  cost  of  each  of  its  study 
programs.  This  is  a  most  difficult  exercise  to  undertake  and  one  on 
which  few  other  institutions  provide  data.  Using  what  information  does 
exist,  however,  an  interesting  comparison  emerges.  Based  on  projected 
intakes  for  1987-88  extrapolated  from  current  enrollments,  the  costs  for 
two  levels  of  award  are  as  follows: 


Conventional 

AIOU 

Institutions*® 

Difference 

Intermediate 

Rs3,930 

Rs5,688 

44.72% 

B.A. 

Rs5,240 

Rs7,250 

38.35% 

The  AIOU  figures  assess  an  intake  of  105,000  students  and  take 
into  account  the  following  amortized  capital  and  recurring  costs,  from 
which  student  fee  income  has  been  deducted: 

(i)  Building  60-75  years 

(ii)  Equipment  10-15  years 

(iii)  Furniture/fittings  5-10  years 

(iv)  Vehicles  5  years 

(v)  Media  production  10  years 

(vi)  Consultants/experts/staff  training  15  years 

(vii)  Library  books  7-10  years 

(viii)  Recurring  capital  (77-88)  20  years 

(after  allowing  for  income) 


^  Allama  Iqbal  Open  University,  AIOU:  The  First  Ten  Years,  197SS5,  Islamabad,  1986,  pp.  51-54. 
Based  on  estimated  1978  figures  given  in  the  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan;  Table  2,  p.  301.  corrected  for 
inflation  by  (a  cautious)  25  per  cent. 
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ISSUES,  PROBLEMS  AND  SCOPE  OF  DISTANCE 
EDUCATION  IN  PAKISTAN 


Ever  since  the  introduction  of  this  innovative  system  in  the  country, 
it  has  passed  through  several  developmental  stages,  which  has  given  rise 
to  several  problems  and  issues.  TTiese  issues  emanate  from  a  wide 
spectrum  of  attitudes  of  educators  ranging  from  extreme  skepticism  to 
over-optimism  about  the  new  system.  The  controversy  between  the  two 
groups  has  led  to  the  identification  of  a  few  crucial  issues  and  problems, 
some  of  which  may  be  reproduced  below. 

A.  Literacy  as  a  Prerequisite  for  Distance  Education 
Programs 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that  appropriate  level  of  literacy  is  a 
prerequisite  for  admission  in  various  distance  education  programs. 
Since  the  minimum  literacy  level  provides  a  basis  for  continuing  edu- 
cation even  in  the  absence  of  a  teacher,  the  distance  system  can  success- 
fully serve  the  literate  clientele.  Unfortunately,  the  rate  of  literacy  in 
Pakistan  is  around  27  per  cent.  This  restricts  the  possibility  of  fast 
expansion  of  the  system  in  the  country.  The  effectiveness  of  the  system 
has  yet  to  be  explored  for  the  illiterate.  Efforts  need  to  be  made  to 
explore  possibilities  of  using  a  distance  education  system  first  for  raising 
the  general  level  of  literacy  and  then  for  providing  continuing  education 
to  the  masses.  The  Basic  Functional  Education  Project  of  the  University 
represents  an  attempt  in  this  direction.  Other  approaches  of  similar 
nature  need  to  be  explored  before  the  system  can  be  justified  for  mass 
scale  use  in  the  country. 

B,  Credibility  of  the  System  Among  Educated  Groups 

Another  major  issue  faced  by  us  today  is  the  fact  that  segments  of 
population  overcrowded  by  the  formal  system  of  education  tend  to  be 
ratiier  skeptical  about  the  credibility  of  the  certificates  and  degrees 
awarded  through  the  distance  education  system  of  AIOU.  No  doubt, 
there  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  educated  groups  towards 
the  new  approach,  but  at  times,  the  skepticism  of  a  few  important 
individuals  at  policy  level  results  in  hampering  efforts  towards  the 
promotion  of  distance  education  in  the  country  on  a  larger  scale.  That 
there  is  only  one  distance  education  institution  amidst  an  array  of  formal 
educational  institutions  of  various  levels  also  affects  the  process  of 
recognition.  One  way  to  increase  credibility  could  be  to  create  similar 
institutions  in  the  provinces. 
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C.  DiflBcuIties  in  Face4o*Face  Contact 

Nobody  can  deny  the  crucial  place  of  face-to-face  contact  and  the 
importance  of  interaction  between  the  teacher  and  the  students  and 
among  the  students  in  the  teaching-learning  process.  In  the  distance 
education  system,  the  provision  of  the  face-io-face  contact  tends  to  be 
minimized.  This  may  affect  the  quality  of  learning  as  students  are 
accustomed  to  study  in  a  controlled  classroom  situation. 

In  courses  like  teacher  training  and  electrical  wiring,  etc.  participa- 
tion in  practical  workshops  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  course.  This  makes  very  heavy  demands  on  the  already 
working  or  employed  clientele  and  also  poses  immense  logistical  prob- 
lems of  management  on  the  part  of  AIOU  administration.  The  problem 
of  coordination  between  AIOU  regional  staff  and  the  formal  institutions 
where  these  practical  workshops  are  held,  also  poses  a  great  challenge 
because  of  the  different  requirements  of  the  two  organizations. 

D.  Equity  in  the  Evaluation  of  Student's  Performance  on 
Assignment 

As  the  AIOU  is  a  national  level  distance  education  institution, 
students  registering  in  different  courses  happen  to  belong  to  different 
cultures  like  rural,  urban,  developed,  underdeveloped,  etc.  each  hav- 
ing its  ovfti  peculiar  types  of  settings  and  problems.  Whereas  the  tutors 
are  supposed  to  maintain  a  uniform  standard  of  evaluation  of  students' 
work,  it  is  imperative  for  the  tutor  to  take  a  serious  note  of  the  unique 
conditions  of  various  groups  of  clientele  and  give  some  allowance  to 
students  coming  from  underprivileged  classes  or  areas  of  the  country. 
Because  of  the  uniformity  of  curricula  and  instructional  materials,  it 
becomes  difficult  for  the  tutors  to  transgress  the  limits  posed  by  a 
uniform  system.  Although  the  approved  system  does  not,  in  any  way, 
provide  for  such  discrimination  as  the  assignments  and  test  papers  are 
centrally  set,  yet  there  is  room  to  explore  possibilities  of  readjustment 
within  a  broad  framework.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  system  is  likely  to 
militate  in  a  subtle  manner  against  the  developmental  interests  of  the 
underprivileged  groups. 

E.  Usefulness  of  Radio/TV  Programs 

Another  issue  which  has  confronted  the  planners  of  distance  edu- 
cation relates  to  the  usefulness  and  relevance  of  the  AIOU  radio  and 
television  programs  for  the  diversified  needs  and  interests  of  the  people 
living  in  different  regions  of  Pakistan.  The  common  content  of  radio 
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and/or  television  programs  tends  to  be  qui^e  redundant  for  the  people 
who  have  radically  different  problems,  calling  for  altogether  different 
contents  and  techniques.  We  may  cite  the  example  of  the  entirely 
difiierent  needs  of  the  permanently  settled  population  in  the  plains  of 
Sind  and  Punjab  and  the  nomads  of  Baluchistan  or  the  people  living  in 
northern  hill  areas.  The  issue  may  not  be  a  serious  one  for  those  groups 
of  people  who  have  overlapping  needs  and  problems,  but  it  turns  out  to 
be  quite  serious  if  the  target  clientele  has  substantially  different  needs 
and  problems.  Serious  research  input  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the 
evaluation  of  media  component  of  AIOU  programs  so  as  to  make  it 
responsive  to  varied  needs  of  clientele  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

F.  Cost -Effectiveness  Versus  Underprivileged  Groups 

Most,  rather  all,  the  distance  education  institutions  of  the  world  are 
media-based,  the  developmental  as  well  as  recurring  costs  of  which  turn 
out  to  be  almost  unbearable  at  the  initial  stage.  Thus  the  new  approach 
is  quite  expensive  in  developing  countries  which  are  abeady  facing  acute 
financial  constraints.  These  constraints  do  not  allow  iie  necessary 
gestation  period  which  is  crucial  to  make  the  new  approach  cost- 
effective  and  widely  acceptable  to  educational  planners. 

Being  a  developing  country,  Pakistan  has  in  its  population  a  large 
variety  of  underprivileged  groups  including  women  in  general  and  those 
living  in  rural,  far-flung  and  remote  areas  in  particular.  These  groups 
can  only  be  reached  through  distance  education  system  and  by  no  other 
means  whatsoever.  Here  the  dilemma  is  that  approaching  such  groups 
through  distance  education  makes  the  system  highly  cost  ineffective  at 
the  initial  stage.  Either  such  groups  have  to  be  altogether  ignored  or 
educated  at  extremely  enormous  cost  which  may  in  certain  cases  be  even 
higher  than  the  formal  system,  which  is  simply  not  feasible  for  these 
groups.  Consequently,  distance  education  has  to  be  adopted  for  ap- 
proaching this  clientele,  but  at  very  high  costs  which  the  planners  find 
difficult  to  provide.  There  is  no  readily  available  answer  to  this  acute 
problem,  but  pilot  projects  need  to  be  initiated  for  differential  pockets 
of  clientele  to  test  the  feasibility  of  distance  education  approach  even  at 
abnormal  costs.  Since  good  teachers  are  not  willing  to  serve  in  these 
areas,  creation  of  formal  educational  institutions  will  continue  to  be  an 
impossible  proposition  for  many  years  to  come. 

G.  Individualizing  Instruction 

Just  as  the  usefubess  of  the  distance  education  system  needs  to  be 
.ahanced  for  catering  to  the  diversified  needs  of  the  people  belonging  to 
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different  regions,  acute  need  is  also  felt  foi  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  AIOU  system  for  individualizing  instruction,  and  thus  solving  the 
unique  educational  problems  being  faced  by  each  individual.  The  clientele 
of  the  AIOU  system  covers  a  wide  range  of  sociocultural  backgrounds, 
psychological  experiences,  and  multitude  settings  and  circumstances 
they  are  living  in.  In  addition  to  wide  regional  dispersals,  differences  in 
age  groups  and  a  veryjarge  variety  of  occupational  experiences  and 
unique  needs  and  interests  of  individuals  also  pose  serious  challenge  for 
meeting  differential  needs  of  individuals  in  an  effective  manner.  This 
requires  more  qualitative  inputs  in  the  tutorial  system  as  well  as  increase 
in  frequency  of  contact  sessions  and  their  staggered  scheduling  at 
different  times  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  the  members  of  the  group 
assigned  to  a  tutor. 

H.  Training  of  Distance  Education  Personnel 

Another  problem  being  faced  in  Pakistan  relates  to  the  background 
and  previous  experience  of  the  academic  personnel  engaged  for  distance 
education  programs.  Most  of  these  personnel  have  been  drawn  from 
formal  educational  institutions  and  hence  lack  necessary  preparation  to 
meet  the  specific  demands  of  the  system  in  respect  of  curriculum 
development,  materials  production,  evaluation,  etc.  That  is  why  the 
system  which  requires  a  different  approach  in  dealing  with  the  clientele 
tends  to  be  over-ridden  by  the  attitudes  and  values  often  associated  with 
the  formal  system.  To  meet  this  problem,  short-term  trailing  programs 
are  being  arranged  for  the  staff.  In  spite  of  this,  the  system  would  have 
to  put  up  with  the  impact  of  the  strong  background  of  the  conven- 
tional and  formal  educational  system  for  quite  some  time  to  come. 
There  seems  to  be  inunense  potential  for  starting  intensive  training 
programs  for  distance  educational  personnel  in  the  region.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  technical  staff  engaged  in  media  production  programs.  In 
the  absence  of  any^spccialized  training  of  the  staff  in  the  technology  of 
program  production,  AIOU  is  facing  acute  problems  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  broadcast  and/or  non-broadcast  materials  produced  at  the 
AIOU. 

L  Scope  of  Distance  Education 

The  establishment  of  AUama  Iqbal  Open  University  in  1974 
marked  the  beginning  of  distance  education  in  Pakistan.  The  AIOU 
which  is  still  in  a  transitional  stage  has  witnessed  several  cmcial  ph&ses 
which  have  contributed  in  determining  its  functions  and  scope  and 
giving  it  the  direction  in  the  present-day  context.  Since  education 
demands  long  range  investment,  it  is  worthwhile  to  envisage  its  future 
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course  of  action  and  speculate  on  its  scope  with  reference  to 
the  interplay  of  several  variables.  Such  an  analysis  would  help  us  plan 
for  education  in  general  and  the  distance  education  in  particular 
in  Pakistan. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  institutions  of  distance  education  during 
their  gestation  period  remain  closely  linked  with  the  existing  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  conventional  system  of  education.  This  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  institutionalized  arrangement  for  training  of  distance 
education  personnel  and  the  system  has  to  draw  its  expertise  from  the 
formal  system.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  AIOU  not  only  during  its 
early  years  of  life  but  is  also  likely  to  hold  good  for  the  coming 
few  years. 

Not  only  does  the  AIOU  draw  its  personnel  from  the  formal 
system,  it  has  to  look  for  and  seek  the  cooperation  of  formal  education 
institutions  for  a  number  of  reasons;  The  AIOU  uses  on  pert-time  basis 
the  physical  facilities  and  the  staff  of  formal  education  institutions  for 
providing  face-to-face  contact  at  study  centers.  Therefore,  the  success  of 
AIOU  programs  involving  the  use  of  such  facilities  of  the  formal  system 
will  b^  deteimined  by  the  availability  or  otherwise  of  the  requisite 
facilities.  These  facilities  belong  to  the  provincial  departments  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  arrangement  is  generally  finalized  because  of  the  per- 
sonal relationships  of  the  AIOU  staff  and  the  heads  of  the  concerned 
institutions.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  formal  education  institu- 
tions and  the  AIOU  have  always  shown  an  excellent  spirit  of  collabora- 
tion in  the  past  which  is  likely  to  continue  but  still  it  is  desirable  that 
more  institutionalized  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  provincial 
governments  to  ensure  continued  support  and  cooperation. 

The  success  of  distance  education  programs  in  Pakistan  is  further 
detennined  by  the  amount  of  coordination  bet\ycen  the  AIOU  and 
other  universities,  provincial  education  departments  and  other  auton- 
omous research  and  evaluation  institutions.  Reasons  for  this  are  not  far 
to  seek  if  we  have  a  glance  at  the  variety  of  the  programs  and  projects  of 
AIOU.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  quite  a  few  of  the  AIOU 
projects  like  the  Women's  Education  Prpject,  the  Population  Education 
Project,  the  Daftri  Urdu  Project,  the  Civic  Education  Project,  etc.  have 
been  started  on  the  request  of  one  or  the  other  of  such  agencies  and 
organizations.  These  agencies  have  entered  into  special  agreements  with 
the  AIOU  for  launching  special  courses  with  the  specific  objectives  in 
view  which  can  best  be  achieved  by  the  nationwide  infrastructure  of 
AIOU.  The  AIOU  draws  its  clientele  from  the  employee-nominees  of 
these  agencies  and  provincial  governments.  For  example,  all  the  teacher 
training  programs  like  Primary  Teachers  Orientation  Course,  Primary 
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Teacher's  Certificate,  Certificate  of  Teaching,  Diploma  in  English  Lan- 
guage Teaching,  B.Ed,,  M.A.  (EPM),  etc.  are  exclusively  offered  to  the 
nominees  of.  different  agencies  and  departments.  The  emerging  scope 
of  AIOU  programs  would,  therefore,  be  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  kind  and  level  of  such  collaboration,  initiative  for  which  lies 
with  AIOU. 

The  fact  that  the  course  student  enrollment  in  various  AIOU 
programs  has  increased  from  a  mere  1,000  in  1976-77  to  about  120,000 
in  1986  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  system  has  the  potential  of 
widescale  acceptability  throughout  the  country.  The  system  has  ensured 
second  chance  to  thousands  of  people  for  continuing  education  and 
enrichment  of  vocational  capabilities  without  leaving  their  Jobs  and 
daily  routines.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  further  development  of  the 
system  at  quicker  pace  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

Sociocultural  Factors 

Pakistan  is  a  predominantly  tradition-ridden  society  where  a  variety 
of  sociocultural  taboos  are  still  operating,  particularly  in  the  far-flung 
small  areas  of  the  country.  In  the  field  of  education,  it  is  generally  the 
female  segment  of  population  which  is  suffering  the  most.  The  relevance 
of  distance  education  in  Pakistan  in  solving  this  problem  may  be  appre- 
ciated with  reference  to  the  following  two  aspects: 

(i)  Non -availability  of  resources  does  not  permit  the  provision  of 
educational  facilities  at  the  doorsteps  of  the  people,  and  is 
hence  out  of  reach  for  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
living  in  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

(ii)  Since  educational  facilities  may  be  available  to  women  far- 
away (semi-urban)  situations,  the  majority  of  parents  holding 
conservative  ideas  are  not  prepared  to  let  their  daughters  go 
out  of  their  homes  and  receive  education  in  distant  places. 
Sociocultural  taboos  continue  to  serve  as  deterrent  towards 
the  promotion  of  education  among  females. 

In  view  of  the  situation  obtaining  in  Pakistan,  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  female  education,  the  need  and  significance  of  distance  education 
in  Pakistan  assumes  new  proportions.  Since  female  population  is  not 
required  to  leave  Jo'os  or  homes,  this  approach  has  obviously  got  the 
great  potential  of  resp-nding  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  hitherto 
deprived  section  of  population.  There  is  a  high  proportion  of  enrollment 
of  female  population  in  University  clientele  simply  because  of  the  fact 
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that  the  methodology  does  not  require  girls  to  leave  their  homes.  This 
proportion  is  increasing. 

It  is  admitted  at  the  policy  level  that  the  distance  education  experi- 
ment started  in  the  form  of  the  AIOU  (the  then  People's  Open  Univer- 
sity) in  1974  has  turned  out  to  be  a  great  success.  Like  many  distance 
education  institutions  in  other  developing  countries,  the  AIOU,  after  an 
initial  phase  of  doubtful  credibility  has  attained  an  acknowledged  statiL 
evident  from  the  fact  that  AIOU  now  receives  tremendous  support  from 
the  Government  as  well  as  private  organizations  from  within  the  country 
and  abroad.  The  University  has  now  successfully  entered  a  phase 
wherein  it  has  emerged  as  a  resource  center  for  other  institutions, 
agencies  and  organizations.  Along  with  the  utilization  of  the  expertise  of 
the  faculty  members  in  organizing  their  courses  and  programs,  the 
materials  produced  h)  \i  as  a  resuh  of  research  and  evaluation  are  now 
being  used  by  other  agencies  as  well  as  formal  institutions. 

Keeping  in  view  the  expanding  role  of  AIOU  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  country,  the  President  of  Pakistan,  who  is  also 
the  Chancellor  of  this  University,  has  asked  for  the  installation  of 
separate  radio  and  television  channels  to  be  used  mainly  for  broadcast- 
ing the  AIOU  programs. 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  Summary 

This  Report  in  hand  consists  of  seven  major  chapters  and  quite  a 
few  tables  and  annexures. 

Chapter  I  is  entitled  "Development  of  Education  in  Pakistan''.  This 
Chapter  traces  the  growth  and  development  of  education  in  Pakistan  at 
different  stages  since  Independence  in  1947.  The  discussion  concen- 
trates on  the  following  headings: 

1.   Formal  Education 

(i)  literacy; 

(ii)  primary  education; 
(Hi)  secondary  education; 

(iv)  higher  education; 

(v)  teacher  training; 

(vi)  professional  education; 

(vii)  technical  and  vocational  education;  and 

(viii)  financing  of  education. 
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2.    Non-formal  education  (which  includes  the  role  of  various 
organizations  involved  in  non-formal  education). 

While  discussing  the  development  of  education,  extensive  use  has 
been  made  of  the  different  policies  and  plans  promulgated  by  the 
Government  from  time  to  time. 

Chapter  II  is  entitled  **Major  Problems  and  Issues  in  the  Education 
and  Training  Sector  in  Paki'stan".  The  first  part  of  this  Chapter  discusses 
the  major  problems  and  issues  in  the  subsectors  of  education,  as  follows: 

(i)  low  level  of  literacy; 

(ii)  primary  education; 

(a)  low  participation  rate 

(b)  low  participation  of  females  at  primary  level 

(c)  dropout  at  primary  stage 

(iii)  non-vocationalization  of  secondary  education; 

(iv)  low  participation  of  females  at  secondary  level; 

(v)  irrelevance  of  technical  and  vocational  education; 

(vi)  inadequacy  of  the  practical  :jomponent  of  professional 
education;  and 

(vii)  deteriorating  standard  of  higher  education. 

The  second  part  of  this  Chapter  discusses  the  training  piiorties  in 
education  as  determined  by  the  National  Education  Policy  (1979); 
Action  Plan  for  Education  Development  (1983-88);  and  the  Sixth  Five- 
Year  Plan  (1983-88)  in  the  light  of  the  problems  being  faced  in  the  field 
of  education  in  the  following  areas: 

(i)  literacy; 

(ii)  primary  education; 

(iii)  secondary  education; 

(iv)  technical  and  vocational  education; 

(v)  professional  education;  and 

(vi)  higher  education. 

Chapter  III  discusses  the  establishment  of  the  AUama  Iqbal  Open 
University  under  the  Education  Policy  (1972-80)  and  furthe*  draws 
upon  subsequent  policies  anH  plans.  The  organization  of  the  AIOU,  its 
major  programs  and  the  methodology  of  instruction  and  evaluation  and 
unrole  of  NGOs  in  distance  education  are  the  other  major  topics 
covered  in  this  Chapter. 
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Chapter  IV  exclusively  devotes  itself  to  AIOU.  It  is,  therefore, 
entitled  "Programs  and  Projects  of  AUama  Iqbal  Open  University". 
This  Chapter  consists  of  the  four  main  sections  as  under: 

(i)  Programs  of  the  AIOU; 

(ii)  Projects  of  the  AIOU; 

(iii)  In-depth  analysis  of  two  selected  projects;  and 

(iv)  Evaluation  of  the  AIOU. 

Chapter  V,  i.e.  the  last  major  chapter  of  the  Report  is  entitled 
"Issues,  Problems,  and  Scope  of  Distance  Education  in  Pakistan". 
Major  issues  and  problems  discussed  in  this  Chapter  pertain  to  the 
literacy  level  of  the  target  groups  creditability  of  the  system,  face-to-face 
contact,  student's  evaluation,  radio/TV  programs,  cost  effectiveness, 
and  individualizing  instruction.  The  last  part  of  the  Chapter  discusses 
the  scope  of  distance  education  in  Pakistan  in  view  of  variable  like  cost 
effectiveness,  individual  motivation,  and  sociocultural  factors  as  pre- 
vailing in  the  country. 


B«  Recommendations 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  process  of  distance  education  in  Pakis- 
tan, the  following  measures  may  be  adopted  by  relevant  agencies/ 
organizations. 

7.  Staff  Development 

Since  the  AIOU  has  been  drawing  its  personnel  mostly  from  the 
formal  education  institutions,  it  is  desirable  that  they  are  provided 
intensive  orientation  in  distance  education  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  functions  more  efficiently. 

Training  in  distance  education  techniques  should  be  made  a  regular 
feature,  facility  for  which  may  be  made  available  tc  every  faculty 
member  after  every  three  to  four  years.  Such  training  may  consist  of 
study  tours,  observation  trips,  refresher  courses,  etc.  in  any  distance 
education  institution  of  international  repute. 

Since  AIOU  is  expanding  rapidly  and  the  number  of  cou^^ses  is  on 
the  increase,  facilities  for  advanced  foreign  training  may  be  provided  to 
the  staff,  especially  in  areas  in  which  training  facilities  do  not  exist 
within  the  country. 
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The  links  of  the  AIOU  could  be  established  with  other  distance 
education  institutions  and  programs  of  exchange  visits  of  the  profes- 
sional stafif  may  be  sponsored  by  international  agencies. 

Renowned  institutions  of  distance  education  in  the  region  may  be 
identified  and  strengthened  to  serve  as  resource  centers  in  the  following 
crucial  areas  of  distance  education: 

(i)  correspondence  material  development; 

(ii)  production  of  radio  programs; 

(iii)  production  of  TV  programs; 

(iv)  production  of  non-broadcast  materials; 

(v)  development  of  infrastructure  for  outreach  system;  and 

(vi)  research,  statistics  and  evaluation. 

2.  Printing  Press  for  the  AIOU 

In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  courses  of  the  AIOU,  it  is 
ii  ^capable  that  it  should  have  its  own  printing  press  to  ensure  timely 
pr  ting  of  books,  launching  of  courses  and  mailing  of  the  course 
ni  :erials  to  the  students.  The  new  building  for  the  press  has  already 
been  constructed  and  a  modest  printing  unit  has  been  established  for 
routine  work.  Installation  of  a  computer  word  processor  in  the  press 
would  facilitate  quick  start  of  the  printing  press  and  enable  AIOU  to 
undertake  printing  of  course  materials  at  a  large  scale. 

Along  with  providing  the  printing  press  to  the  AIOU,  it  is  also 
essential  to  make  financial  allocations  for  meeting  the  replacement 
expenditure  etc.  of  its  major  parts  and  consumable  items.  This  should 
be  taken  care  of  on  a  regular  basis  in  order  to  avoid  unforeseen 
situations. 

i.  Library  Development 


In  view  of  the  AIOU's  commitment  to  offer  wide  variety  of  courses 
in  the  latest  and  emerging  disciplines,  international  support  may  be 
provided  through  the  supply  of  latest  books,  periodicals,  journals,  etc. 
on  the  relevant  subjects. 

An  Audiovisual  Resource  Center  may  be  created  in  the  AIOU 
Library  to  provide  distance  education  materials  of  other  Open  Universi- 
ties of  the  region  to  the  faculty  of  the  University. 

In  order  to  ensure  access  to  worldwide  resources  on  microfilms, 
microfilm  equipment  needs  to  be  installed  in  the  Library  with  abundant 
supply  of  microfilm  books,  journals  and  other  such  resources. 
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4.  Provision  of  Consultancy  Services 

Consultancy  services  in  new  areas/programs  may  be  provided  to  the 
University  on  a  regular  basis. 

5.  Installation  of  Second  Radio/TV  Channels 

In  view  of  the  increasing  role  of  media  in  distance  education 
courses,  the  number  of  which  is  on  continuous  increase,  second 
radio/TV  channels  may  be  installed  exclusively  for  broadcasting/ 
telecasting  educational  programs  giving  adequate  time  chunks  to 
AIOU.  This  would  ensure  broadcasting  of  AIOU  programs  at  the  times 
most  suited  to  the  AIOU  clientele  and  other  students  at  large. 

6.  Enrichment  of  Existing  Radio/TV  Studies 

The  existing  radio/TV  production  facilities  of  AIOU  may  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  provide  the  latest  facilities  in  them  to  meet 
growing  requirements  of  the  AIOU  programs. 

With  the  increase  of  pressure  of  production  of  radio/TV  programs, 
acute  need  is  being  felt  to  establish  second  radio/TV  studios  in  the 
Institute  of  Educational  Technology.  These  new  studios  would  not  only 
ease  the  pressure  on  the  existing  studios,  but  also  enable  the  University 
to  introduce  qualitative  changes  in  the  production  techniques. 

Since  the  replacement  of  some  of  the  materials  in  the  existing 
radio/TV  studios  has  always  been  a  problem  for  the  University,  it 
sometimes  tends  lo  affect  the  production  schedule.  It  therefore  calls  for 
a  regular  system  of  replacement  of  certain  equipment.  Repair  and 
maintenance  system  needs  to  be  institutionalized  on  a  regular  basis. 

7.  Installation  of  Microcomputers 

With  the  creation  of  vast  infrastructure  of  AIOU  in  the  16  regions, 
it  seems  necessary  that  microcomputers  may  be  installed  for  the  AIOU 
executives  and  regional  directors.  These  computers  would  facilitate 
two-way  communication  between  the  region  and  the  headquarters  and 
assist  in  the  instant  solution  of  problems  as  well  as  transmission  of 
crucial  information. 
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&  Entrusting  Higher  Education  Exclusively  to  AIOU 

In  view  of  the  extremely  high  cost  of  higher  education  in  the 
institutions  of  formal  education,  higher  education  may  be  entrusted 
exclusively  to  the  AIOU  which  would  need  very  meager  capital  costs  to 
start  the  program.  As  for  the  variable  costs  (per  student)  the  same 
would  obviously  decrease  further  as  the  number  of  students  increases  in 
a  phased  manner. 

AIOU  staff  presently  engaged  in  higher  education  courses  may  be 
provided  orientation  in  selected  disciplines,  keeping  in  view  their  spe- 
cializations and  the  intended  programs  of  the  University. 

9.  Provision  of  Appropriate  Physical  Facilities  for  Regional 
Offices  and  Study  Centers 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  courses  and  conse- 
quently the  departments  and  services,  etc.  appropriate  physical  facilities 
in  the  form  of  duplication,  photostat  equipment,  etc.  may  be  provided 
in  the  Regional  Offices  to  ensure  their  smooth  functioning.  More  model 
study  centers  may  be  created  by  providing  TV  sets,  VCRs,  radio/audio- 
cassette  recorders,  overhead  projectors,  filmstrips,  slid^  projectors  and 
other  relevant  equipment. 

10.  Current  Projects  to  be  Made  Ongoing  Programs 

There  are  a  number  of  projects  under  which  different  levels  of 
credit  courses  are  being  offered  by  AIOU.  In  view  of  their  long-standing 
place  and  significance  in  the  overall  development  of  academic  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  their  wide-scale  acceptability  among  the  clientele, 
they  may  be  converted  into  ongoing  programs  of  the  AIOU. 
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Appendix  A 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  POPULATION  OF  PAKISTAN  -  1986 

(Estimated) 

(In  millions) 


All  Age 

9-10 

11-17 

18-25 

26-45 

46  and 

Groups 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

above 

Total 

97.7 

28.6 

5.9 

14.35 

17.75 

20.9 

10.15 

Male 

51.2 

14.5 

3.2 

7.75 

7.7 

10.7 

7.4 

Female 

46.5 

14.15 

2.7 

6.55 

10.0 

10.25 

2.75 

Rural 

69.3 

20.7 

4.35 

9.87 

9.8 

14.63 

9.9 

Urban 

28.4 

7.9 

1.6 

4.43 

8.0 

6.3 

0.21 

Note:  Figures  have  been  rounded  where  necessary. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  i  DUMBER  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 
AND  THEIR  ENROLLMENT  AND  TEACHERS 
1986-87 


Primary  Schools 
(Grades  I-V) 

Number  of  Schools* 

Enrollment 
(in  million) 

Teachers 

Total 

Female 

Total  Female 

Trained  Untrained 

Total 
Rural 
Urban 

91,000 
74,000 
17,000 

26,000 
19,000 
7,000 

8.5  2.9 
5.3  1.3 
3.2  1.6 

240,000  30,000 
132,000  27,000 
108,000  3,000 

*  This  includes  Primary  Units  in  Middle/High  Schools  as  well  as  New  Light 
(Literacy)  Mosque/Mohallah  Schools.  It  does  not  include  data  for  about 
16,000  schools  operating  in  the  private  sector.  Data  for  rural-urban  com- 
position is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  other  relevant  figures. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS,  THEIR  ENROLLMENT  AND  TEACHERS  (1986) 


EDrollment 
Secondary  Schools 
(Grades  VK-X) 

Number  of 
Schools 

(in  million) 

Teachers 

Total 

Female 

Trained  Untrained 

Total 
Rural 
Urban 

11,200' 
9,100*^ 
2,100 

2.9 
1.1 
1.8 

0.8 
0.2 
0.6 

160,000  18,000 
55,000  13,000 
105,000  5,000 

•  Includes  both  middle  (VI-VIII)  and  high  schools  (IX-X). 
^  Data  for  rural-urban  break-up  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  other  relevant 
data. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  INTERMEDIATE 
COLLEGES,  THEIR  ENROLLMENT  AND  TEACHERS  -  1986 


Intermediate 
Colleges/Classes 
(Grades  XI-XII) 

Number  of 
Colleges 

Enrollment 
(000) 
Total  Female 

Teachers 

Total 

481' 

250  80.0 

3,100*^ 

Rural 

Urban 

Note: '  Out  of  481  colleges,  285  colleges  have  Grades  XI-XIV  and  even  up 
to  Grade  XVI.  On  the  other  hand,  196  colleges  are  exclusively 
meant  for  Grades  XI-XII.  As  for  rural-urban  break-up,  it  is  not 
available.  Colleges  are,  however,  jocated  in  urban/semi-urban 
areas,  and  cater  to  the  needs  of  both  rural  and  urban  population. 

^  Does  not  include  teachers  of  intermediate  classes  working  in  degree 
colleges.  This  figure  applies  to  196  intermediate  colleges  only. 
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Appendix  E 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  DEGREE  COLLEGES, 
THEIR  ENROLLMENT  AND  TEACHERS  -  1986 


Degree  Colleges 
Grades  XI-XIV 
or 

Grades  XI-XVI 

Number  of  Degree 
Colleges 

Enr(rilinent 

(000) 
Total  Female 

Teachers 

Total 

285" 

275*^  90*^ 

13,000'^ 

Rural 

Urban 

Note:  *  All  the  degree  colleges  are  located  in  urban  areas,  but  also  cater  to 
both  urban  and  rural  population.  These  colleges  have  also  been 
included  under  intermediate  colleges  because  they  include  Grades 
XI-XII  as  well. 

^  Does  not  include  enrollment  in  intermediate  classes  in  degree  col- 
leges as  it  has  been  included  in  Appendix  D. 

Number  of  teachers  includes  teachers  teaching  in  both  intermediate 
and  degree  classes  in  degree  colleges. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  UNIVERSITIES,  THEIR 
ENROLLMENT  AND  FACULTY  -  1986 


Number  of 

Enrcrilment 

Universities 

Universities 

Total 

Female 

Faculty 

General 

12 

45,000 

11,000 

3,600 

Tecanical 

8 

19,000 

5,000 

1,800 

Total 

20 

64,000 

15,000 

5,400 

Note:   Data  for  two  private  universities,  recently  established  by  various 
orf^anizations,  is  not  available  as  yet. 
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Appendix  G 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
COLLEGES,  THEIR  ENROLLMENT  AND  TEACHERS  -  1986 


Professional  Colleges         Number  of  Enrollment  Teachers 

Colleges     Total  Female 


1.  Medical* 

34 

21,647 

5,485 

953 

2.  Teacher  Training  Colleges 

17 

4,987 

2,106 

535 

3.  Commerce 

16 

6,515 

1,122 

329 

4.  Law 

13 

8,187 

271 

115 

5.  Engineering  &  Technology 

11 

14,295 

576 

673 

6.  Home  Economics 

5 

773 

773 

152 

7.  Agriculture 

3 

8,049 

132 

867 

8.  Fine  Arts 

1 

185 

109 

43 

Total 

100 

64,638 

10,574 

3,667 

Note:  *  Including  Homeopathy  and  Tibb  (Indigenous  Medicine)  institutions 
and  their  enrollment. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF 
TECHNICALA^OCATIONAL  TRAINING  INSTITUTES  THEIR 
ENROLLMENT  AND  TEACHERS  -  1986 


Technical/Vocational 
Training  Institutes 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Enrollment 
Total  Female 
(in  thousands) 

Teachers 

Polytechnics 

36 

15,000 

300 

990 

Commercial  Institutes 

68 

18,500 

310 

750 

TechnicalA^ocational 

Training  Institutes 

99 

13,500 

1,100 

650 

Teachers  Training 

Institutes/Schools/Colleges 

of  Elementary  Education* 

114 

12,700 

2,600 

2,100 

Total 

317 

59,700 

4,310 

4,490 

'  Includes  all  teachers'  training  institutions  below  degree  level. 


Region/ 
Province 


PAKISTAN 
Islamabad 
Punjab 
Sind 
NWFP 
Baluchistan 
FATA 

PAKISTAN 

Islamabad 

Punjab 

Sind 

NWFP 

Baluchistan 

FATA 


POPULATION  BY  SEX,  URBAN/RURAL  AREAS,  1972  and  1981  CENSUS 

(In  thousands) 

Population 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Both  Sexes   Male    Female    Both  Sexes    Male    Female    Both  Sexes   Male  Female 


65,309 
235 
37,610 
14,156 
8,389 
2,428 
2,491 

84,253 
340 
47,292 
19,029 
11,061 
4,332 
2,199 


34,833 
130 

20,211 
7,574 
4,363 
1,289 
1,266 

44,232 
185 

24,860 
9,999 
5,761 
2,284 
1,143 


30,476 
105 

17,399 
6,582 
4,026 
1,139 
1,225 

40,021 
155 

22,432 
9,030 
3,300 
2,048 
1,056 


1972  CENSUS 

16,594      9,027     7,567  48,715  25,806  22,909 

77          46        31  158  84  74 

9,183       4,977     4,206  28,427  15,234  13,193 

5,726      3,131     7,595  8,430  4,443  3,987 

1,196         647       549  7,193  3,716  3,477 

399        218       181  2,029  1,071  958 

13           8          5  2,478  1,258  1,220 

1981  CENSUS 

23,840     12,766    11,074  60,413  31,466  28,947 

204         113         91  136  72  ,64 

13,051       6,951     6,100  34,241  17,909  16,332 

8,243       4,433     1,810  10,786  5,566  5,220 

1,665        898       767  9,396  4,863  4,533 

677         371       306  3,o55  1,913  1,742 

2,199  1,143  1,056 


-  Not  available 


Source:  Economic  Survey,  1985-86 
Islamabad,  p.  5,  Table  L3 
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Density 
(per  sq.  km) 


82 
259 
183 
100 
113 
7 

92 

100 
376 
230 
135 
148 
12 
81 
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Appendix  J 


LITERACY  RATIOS  OF  POPULATION  BY  SEX,  REGION  AND 
URBAN/RURAL  AREAS 
1981  AND  1972  CENSUS 


TOTAL 


URBAN 


RURAL 


Sex 


1981      1972      1981      1972  1981 


1972 


10  Years  10  Years  10  Years  10  Years  10  Years  10  Years 
&  above  &  above  &  above  &  above  &  above  &  above 


PAKISTAN 


Both  Sexes 

26.2 

21.7 

47.1 

41.5 

17.3 

14.3 

Male 

35.1 

30.2 

55.3 

49.9 

26.2 

22.6 

Female 

16*0 

11.6 

37.3 

30.9 

7.3 

4.7 

ISLAMABAD 

Both  Sexes 

51.8 

40.1 

63.3 

67.3 

33.8 

26.5 

Male 

63.1 

53.  2 

71.3 

72.7 

49.6 

41.8 

Female 

37.5 

22.7 

52.7 

58.2 

15.9 

8.3 

PUNJAB 

Both  Sexes 

27.4 

20.7 

46.7 

38.9 

20.0 

14.7 

Male 

36.8 

29.1 

55.2 

47.8 

29.6 

22.9 

Female 

16.8 

10.7 

36.7 

28.0 

9.4 

5.2 

SIND 

Both  Sexes 

31.5 

30.2 

50.8 

47.4 

A5.8 

17.6 

Male 

39.7 

39.1 

57.8 

54.5 

24.5 

27.5 

Female 

21.6 

19.2 

42.2 

38.4 

5.2 

5.8 

NWFP 

Both  Sexes 

16.7 

14.5 

35.8 

33.7 

13.2 

11.0 

Male 

25.9 

23.1 

47.0 

44.7 

21.7 

19.0 

Female 

6.5 

4.7 

21.9 

19.9 

3.8 

2.2 

BALUCHISTAN 

Both  ov:*;:^ 

10.3 

10.1 

32.2 

32.2 

6.2 

5.6 

Male 

15.2 

14.8 

42.4 

42.4 

9.8 

9.2 

FemaL 

4.3 

4.2 

18.5 

19.2 

1.8 

1.2 

FATA 

Both  Sexes 

6.4 

4.9 

6.4 

Ma!2 

10.9 

10.9 

Jemale 

0.8 

0.8 

FATA:  Federally  Administered  Tribal  Areas 
~  Not  available 

Source:  Econcmic  Survey:  1985-86,  Islamabad,  p.  7,  Table  1.5 
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GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  ON  EDUCATION  BY  LEVEL 

(Rs.Million) 


Develop*  Non-deve* 

Total        Primary    Secondary  College     University  Technical  Teacher    Other      mental  lopmental 
Year        ExpenditureEducation  Education  Education  Education  Education  Education  Items  ExpendltureExpendlture 


1947-48 

30.4 

11.0 

5.4 

1.9 

8 

4.1 

1949-50 

43.9 

20.8 

9.6 

6.5 

1.3 

5.7 

1960-61 

133.1 

65.3 

47.2 

23.4 

18.1 

5.3 

2.1 

31.7 

38.1 

155.0 

1965-66 

509.2 

147.2 

67.3 

38.2 

43.1 

42.2 

12.7 

157.9 

177.5 

331.7 

1970-71 

739.9 

221.9 

93.8 

45.3 

92.0 

81.9 

24.4 

230.6 

309.5 

480.4 

1975-76 

2,482.2 

767.3 

431.3 

249.4 

174.3 

326.1 

38.5 

501.3 

75L1 

1,731.1 

1979-80 

4,133.5 

1,604.4 

820.4 

387.5 

426.2 

518.7 

71.0 

325.3 

1,060.2 

3,093.3 

1980-81 

4,619.1 

1.570.5 

918.8 

427.6 

459.2 

546.5 

57.4 

639.1 

1,240.5 

3,378.6 

1985-86  (E)  11,317.7 

4,051.7 

2,886.0 

1,199.7 

1,075.2 

690.4 

249.0 

1,165.7 

3,011.3 

8,306.4 

.  .  not  avalaible. 
E:  estimated. 


Source:  Economic  Survey,  1985-86,  Islamabad,  1986,  p.  170,  Table  12.4. 
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Sr.  ,No*  Region 


1.  Peshawar 

2.  ;D.I.  Khan 

3.  Quctta 

4.  IKarachi 

5.  Hyderabad 

6.  imkkur 

7.  I^ultan 

8.  Bahawalpur 
9'.  (Lahore 

j^C.  Iraisalabad 

11.  Iftawalpindi 

12.  Mirpur  A.K. 

13.  Islamabad 

14.  Gilgit 


April 

Oct. 

April 

Oct. 

April 

Oci. 

April 

Oct. 

April 

79 

79 

80 

80 

81 

81 

82 

82 

83 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

9 

11 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

3 

3 

8 

14 

23 

29 

57 

2 

9 

10 

10 

14 

15 

15 

20 

26 

4 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

14 

16 

19 

2 

8 

11 

11 

13 

15 

15 

14 

18 

6 

18 

19 

19 

19 

20 

19 

17 

18 

5 

7 

13 

15 

15 

17 

19 

19 

21 

Total  28       6-3       84       89      100      113      125      137  184 
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83 

84 

84 

85 

11 

11 

14 

15 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

18 

22 

10 

10 

10 

11 

65 

65 

69 

74 

23 

25 

38 

28 

12 

13 

15 

6 

7 

8 

19 

19 

19 

20 

22 

24 

25 

26 

18 

20 

21 

22 

21 

42 

44 

48 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

200 

243 

272 
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INTRODUCTION 


A.  Socioeconomic  Development 

Korea  occupies  a  peninsula  extending  south  from  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  Asian  continent.  The  total  land  area  of  approximately 
220,000  sq  km  is  politically  divided  between  north  and  south  in  the  ratio 
of  about  6:5.  The  southern  part  constitutes  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
which  is  referred  to  as  "Korea"  in  this  study. 

Before  the  second  half  of  the  present  century,  Korea  was  an 
agrarian  society,  poor  in  natural  resources.  Thanks  to  a  succession  of 
five-year  plans  implemented  since  the  1960s,  Korea's  economy  has 
achieved  rapid  growth.  Not  only  has  it  expanded  quantitatively,  but  the 
economic  structure  has  improved  qualitatively  as  well.  This  rapid  devel- 
opment has  transformed  the  Korean  economy  from  a  largely  agricul- 
tural economy  to  a  newly  industrialized  one. 

The  Korean  Government  had  successfully  implemented  four  five- 
year  economic  developinent  plans  since  1962  and  commenced  its  fifth 
five-year  plan  for  economic  and  social  development  in  1982.  The  fifth 
plan  emphasizes  balanced  development  so  as  to  reduce  disparities 
between  segments  of  the  population  or  between  different  regions.  This 
is  intended  to  promote  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  icr  this  reason  that,  unlike  the  four  previous 
five-year  plans  which  were  economic  development  plans,  the  fifth  plan  is 
called  the  economic  and  social  development  plan. 

Rapid  economic  development  has  brought  about  far-reaching  social 
changes  such  as  the  breakdown  of  class  barriers  and  an  increase  of 
demographic  mobility.  Urbanization  is  pronounced.  Occupational  di- 
versity has  dramatically  increased,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  general  standard  of  living  as  revealed  by  the  per  capita  GNP 
equivalent  to  $2,032  in  1985.  These  substantial  improvements  have 
resulted  in  expanded  opportunities  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Korean  society  is  expected  to  witness  a  transformation  in  the 
coming  years.  The  basic  needs  of  the  people  such  as  housing,  nutrition 
and  medical  ^are  will  all  be  met.  The  earning  capacity  of  low  income 
groups  will  increase.  The  social  security  system  will  also  be  upgraded 
and  enlarged.  The  cultural  life  of  the  people  will  be  promoted  by  the 
elevation  of  income  and  education  level  and  through  the  widespread 
diffusion  of  mass  media.  In  order  to  sustain  the  economic  growth 
indispensable  for  these  social  advances,  Korea,  overcrowded  and  lack- 
ing natural  resources,  will  strive  to  become  a  highly  technological 
society  by  intensifying  the  cultivation-  of  the  human  potential. 
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B.  Population 

Although  Korea's  population  growth  has  recently  declined  to 
1.6  per  cent  from  the  high  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  year  of  the  1960s,  the 
population  of  Korea  passed  40  million  in  1983.  Population  density  is 
about  406  persons  per  sq  km,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Should  the 
current  trend  remain  unchecked,  the  population  growth  could  reach  60 
million  by  the  year  2050,  on  the  assumption  that  couples  raise  only  two 
children. 

C.  National  Development  Priorities 

Korea's  revised  Fifth  Five-Year  Economic  and  Social  Development 
Plan  (1984-1986)  sets  the  following  priorities. 

The  development  of  technology-oriented  industries  will  be  spurred 
on  in  order  to  raise  the  nation's  level  of  technology  to  that  of  industrial- 
ized countries,  thus  enabling  Korean  industries  to  better  compete  in  the 
world  market.  High  priority  will  be  given  to  technological  innovation 
and  to  small  and  medium-sized  manufacturers  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
overall  competitiveness  of  Korean  industries.  At  the  same  time,  greater 
efforts  will  be  exerted  to  increase  agricultural  productivity  and  to  boost 
rural  incomes. 

Social  overhead  capital  and  other  public  facilities  will  be  expanded 
and  upgraded.  Vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  ease  the  population 
concentration  in  ihe  Seoul  metropolitan  area  and  to  expedite  regional 
development.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  develop  social  welfare  pro- 
gra.Tis  commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  Korean  economy  to  pay  for 
them.  A  social  environment  aimed  at  equal  opportunities  will  be  pro- 
moted. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
A.  Literacy 

Illiteracy  in  Korea  today  is  negligible.  The  first  six  years  of  elemen- 
tary education  are  free  and  compulsory,  and  the  Government  is  plan- 
ning to  extend  its  compulsory  education  system  to  nine  years  in  the  near 
future.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  primary  school  children  go  to  three- 
year  middle  school  while  around  88  per  cent  of  he  middle  school 
graduates  continue  their  educr.tion  into  high  school.  Unlike  many  other 
nations  in  the  world,  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  population  is  very 
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simple,  since  virtually  all  Koreans  are  one  race  speaking  the  same 
lanj^uage.  The  language  of  instruction  is  Korean,  and  thus  the  literacy 
rate  is  extremely  high. 

B.  Formal  Education 

The  Korean  educational  system  is  based  on  the  six-three-three-four 
year  pattern:  six  years  of  elementary  school,  three  years  of  middle 
school,  three  years  of  high  school,  and  four  years  of  university  or 
college.  Each  school  has  two  semesters  in  one  academic  year.  The  first 
semester  stalls  on  1  March,  ending  on  31  August.  The  second  semester 
begins  on  1  September,  finishing  at  end  o''  February  the  following  year. 
The  Korean  educational  system  has  expanded  significantly  at  all  levels 
because  of  an  intense  desire  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
the  increased  investment  in  education  by  the  Government. 

1.  Primary  Education 

Enrollment  in  elementary  school  is  stipulated  by  law  for  all  children 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  six.  Primary  education  is  free  of  charge. 
The  rate  of  enrollment  for  school  age  children  in  elementary  schools  is 
almost  100  per  cent. 

One  of  the  current  problems  of  primary  education  is  congestion, 
especially  in  large  cities.  Because  of  classroom  shortages  some  elemen- 
tary schools  have  to  operate  in  two  daily  shifts,  and  some  of  the  existing 
school  facilities  are  obsolete  and  inadequate.  The  Government  plans  to 
split  some  of  the  larger  schools  into  smaller  units,  thus  easing  classroom 
congestion  and  eliminating  classes  in  two  shifts  during  the  1982-1986 
period. 

2.  Secondary  Education 

Secondary  education  is  provided  in  three-year  middle  schools  and 
three-year  high  schools. 

(a)  Middle  Schools 

Admission  is  granted  to  graduates  of  elementary  schools  and  to 
those  found  to  be  similarly  qualified.  Tuition  is  borne  by  the  student. 

Entrance  examinations  for  middle  schools  were  abolished  in  1969, 
and  all  applicants  are  accepted  and  assigned  to  schools  within  the  school 
district  of  residence  by  lottery.  Some  97  per  cent  of  all  elementary 
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school  graduates  move  on  to  middle  school,  and  the  ratio  is  rising. 
Compulsory  and  free  middle  school  education  introduced  in  the  rural 
areas  in  1985  is  expected  to  extend  throughout  the  nation  by  the  target 
year,  1991, 

(b)  High  Schools 

High  schools  are  classified  into  general,  vocational  and  other  high 
schools.  Admission  is  granted  to  middle  school  graduates  and  those 
adjudged  to  be  similarly  qualified.  Tuition  is  paid  by  the  students. 

A  revised  high  school  entrance  examination  system  was  put  into 
force  in  1974,  according  to  which,  entrance  examinations  are  given  to  all 
the  applicants.  They  are  assigned  to  schools  by  lottery  within  the  school 
districts  of  residence  in  the  order  of  test  results.  There  are  some 
differences  in  implementation  procedures  between  large  cities  subjected 
to  the  ''equalization"  reform  and  other  areas.  In  large  cities,  assignment 
is  first  made  to  vocational  high  schools,  and  in  the  second  stage  to 
general  yjb  schools.  Some  88  per  cent  of  all  middle  school  graduates 
enter  high  schools. 

General  high  schools:  General  high  schools  are  those  which  provide 
higher  genera*  education.  The  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment  has  been 
higher  for  general  than  for  vocational  high  schools  partly  because  the 
latter  category  of  schools  cannot  accommodate  all  applicants.  From  the 
second  year  of  general  high  school,  student?  choose  courses  out  of 
humanities,  natural  sciences  and  vocational  training, according  to  their 
preference  and  aptitude. 

Vocational  high  schools:  Vocational  high  schools  are  those  which 
provide  specialized  education  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  engineering, 
commerce,  and  the  fishery  and  marine  industry. 

Enrollment  in  agricultural  high  schools  has  been  declining  in  spite 
of  the  standing  government  policy  of  "parallel  development"  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry  causing  some  of  them  to  be  converted  into  general 
high  schools.  Agricultural  high  school  students  who  choose  an  indepen- 
dent farming  career  receive  free  tuition,  scholarships,  dormitory  facili- 
ties and  subsidies  for  settling  on  the  taim. 

Engineering  high  schools  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  qual- 
ified technical  personnel  to  keep  pace  with  the  government  policy  for 
the  development  of  heavy  and  chemical  industiies.  Some  of  the  engi- 
neering hi^  schools  have  been  further  specialized  into  model  engineer- 
ing, special  engineering  and  mechanical  engineering  high  schools. 

Commercial  high  schools  offered  classes  in  computer  sciences  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  burgeoning  computer  industry. 
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There  are  nine  fishery  and  marine  high  schools,  all  located  in  port 
cities.  After  completing  the  regular  curriculum  in  the  fishery  and  marine 
schools,  the  students  are  offered  onboard  tratining  for  six  months. 

Other  special  high  schools  provide  vocational  training  in  music, 
painting,  drama,  choreography,  etc.  Athletically  talented  elementary 
and  middle  school  graduates  are  admitted  into  physical  training  secon- 
dary schools.  The  trend  of  enrollment  in  general  and  vocational  high 
schools  is  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

5.  Higher  Education 

Institutions  oi  higher  education  include:  (i)  universities  and  col- 
leges; (ii)  teachers'  colleges  and  colleges  of  education;  (iii)  junior 
vocational  colleges;  (iv)  air  and  correspondence  university;  (v)  open 
university;  and  (vi)  miscellaneous  schools. 

(a)  Universities  and  Colleges 

Universities  are  composed  of  at  least  three  colleges.  Both  universi- 
ties and  colleges  may  have  graduate  schools. 

The  entrance  examination  system  for  colleges  and  universities 
underwent  drastic  changes  after  the  1980  Educational  Reform.  Until 
1968,  colleges  and  universities  had  been  authorized  to  select  their 
students  on  the  basis  of  applicants'  scores  gained  on  the  entrance 
examinations  conducted  by  each  college  or  university.  From  1969  to 
1979  high  school  graduates  who  succeeded  in  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion for  the  College  Entrance  (PECE)  were  permitted  to  take  the  main 
examination  for  college  entrance.  The  PECE  was  replaced  by  the 
Scholastic  Achievement  Examination  for  College  Entrance  (SAECE). 
Since  1985  universities  or  colleges  have  selected  freshmen  students  on 
the  basis  of  the  composite  score  of  the  SAECE,  the  high  school  GPA, 
and  the  Essay  Test  administered  by  the  qualifying  institutions.  The  new 
system  aims  at  normalizing  high  school  education  and  promoting  an 
academic  atmosphere  in  universities  and  colleges. 

Courses  are  offered  in  either  four  c  six  ^ears.  Except  in  medical 
colleges,  colleges  of  oriental  medicine  and  dental  colleges,  140  academic 
credits  will  entitle  a  student  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  Class  attendance  of 
16  hours  per  term  is  good  for  one-credit  unit,  but  in  courses  requiring 
laboratory  work  or  on-the-job  training,  physical  education  and  military 
training,  attendance  over  32  hours  per  term  counts  as  one  academic 
point. 

The  bachelor's  degree  is  offered  in  25  fields,  namely:  (i)  literature; 
(ii)  theology;  (iii)  fine  arts;  (iv)  music;  (v)  jurisprudence;  (vi)  political 
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science;  (vii)  administrative  science;  (viii)  education;  (ix)  library  sci- 
ence; (x)  economics;  (xi)  business  administration;  (xii)  commerce;  (xiii) 
physical  science;  (xiv)  home  economics;  (xv)  gymnastics;  (xvi)  engi- 
neering; (xvii)  medicine;  (xviii)  dentistry;  (xix)  oriental  medicine;  (xx) 
sanitation;  (xxi)  nursing;  (xxii)  pharmacology;  (xxiii)  agricultural  sci- 
ence; (xxiv)  veterinary  medicine;  and  (xxv)  fishery.  For  each  course,  the 
curriculum  is  composed  of  general  education  and  professional  edu- 
cation, and  these  are  again  divided  into  required  and  elective  subjects. 

(b)  Teachers'  Colleges  and  Colleges  of  Education 

Teachers'  colleges  are  to  train  elementary  school  teachers,  while 
colleges  of  education  are  to  train  middle  and  high  school  teachers.  All 
teachers'  colleges  are  nationally  endowed.  Both  types  of  coiieges  offer 
four-year  courses.  To  facilitate  on'the-job  training,  colleges  of  education 
have  attached  elementary,  middle  and  high  schools  while  teachers' 
colleges  have  attached  elementary  schools,  where  the  students  are 
required  to  have  at  least  four  weeks  on-the-job  teaching.  In  the  course 
of  practice,  a  student  teacher  must  take  the  internship  which  includes 
observing  class  instruction,  teaching  students  in  regular  classes,  and 
performing  the  general  duties  of  a  teacher  at  school. 

(c)  Korea  National  University  of  Education  (KNUE) 

The  Korea  National  University  of  Education,  which  opened  in 
March  1985,  assumes  the  task  of  training  and  retraining  teachers  at  all 
school  levels,  as  well  as  producing  educational  researchers,  thus  provid- 
ing a  firm  base  for  a  national  center  of  education. 

(d)  Junior  Vocational  Colleges 

The  junior  vocational  colleges  have  been  reorganized  from  the 
former  higher  vocational  schools  and  general  junior  colleges.  The 
purpose  of  a  junior  vocational  college  education  is  to  educate  profes- 
sional personnel  required  for  national  development. 

Specifically,  a  junior  vocational  college  education  aims  at  fostering 
the  ability  to  adapt  to  technological  changes  and  innovations,  and  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  academic-industrial  cooperation.  However,  it  faces 
such  problems  as  the  general  preference  for  four-year  colleges  and  the 
rising  difficulties  of  employment  for  graduates  in  competition  with  those 
from  four-yea.  Institutions. 

Courses  are  offered  in  engineering,  agriculture,  nursing  and  sanita- 
tion, fishery  and  marine  industry,  and  business  administration  and 
trades.  Curricula  last  from  two  to  three  years  (three  years  for  nursing 
colleges). 
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The  Ministry  of  Education  is  currently  enforcing  reforms  in  voca- 
tional education  with  the  aim  of  establishing  closer  links  between  the 
curricula  and  the  requirements  of  industry,  expanding  the  scope  of 
in-service  and  overseas  training  for  faculty  members,  securing  adequate 
financial  support,  cSoser  academic-industrial  cooperation  and  initiating: 
short-term  special  courses. 

Higher  education  in  Korea  is  making  epochal  progress  due  to  the 
reforms  and  various  promotional  measures  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  tabic. 


Table  3:  STATUS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION,  1985 


Number  of  Schools 

Classincation 

Total 

By  time 

By  sex 

Depart* 
ments 

Day 

Eve 

Day  &  Eve 

Men 

Women 

Co-edu. 

Grand  total 

456 

230 

100 

126 

7 

51 

398 

National 

Public 

Private 

90 
3 

363 

55 
1 

174 

18 
1 

81 

17 
1 

108 

3 
4 

4 

47 

83 
3 

312 

46 
5,327 

Junior  college 

120 

70 

1 

49 

3 

26 

91 

1 .11/0 

National 
Private 

17 
103 

16 
54 

1 

1 

48 

2 
1 

4 
22 

11 

80 

130 

I 

945 

Teachers*  college 

1 1 

1 

10 

11 

381 

National 

Public 

Private 

11 

1 

10 

11 

381 

College  &  Univ. 

1(X) 

52 

2 

46 

2 

10 

88 

3,126 

National 

Public 

Private 

21 
1 

78 

20 
32 

2 

1 
1 

44 

2 

10 

21 
1 

66 

888 
22 
2,216 

Graduate  school 

201 

94 

96 

11 

2 

15 

184 

2,939 

National 

Public 

Private 

41 
2 
158 

18 
1 

75 

18 
1 

77 

5 
6 

1 
1 

15 

40 
2 

142 

820 
23 
2.096 

Miscclleneous 
schools 

24 

13 

1 

10 

24 

70 

National 

Public 

Private 

24 

13 

1 

10 

24 

70 
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4.  Teacher  Education 

Pre-seryice  training  is  conducted  at  teachers'  colleges,  colleges  of 
education,  junior  vocational  colleges  and  in  the  education  courses  of 
general  colleges  and  univenities.  Usually,  kindergarten  teachers  are 
trained  at  junior  vocational  colleges,  elementary  school  teachers  at 
teachers'  colleges,  and  secondary  school  teachers  at  colleges  of  edu- 
cation and  general  colleges  and  universities.  These  institutions  turn  out 
about  50,000-60,000  teachers  annually.  Appropriate  licenses  for  teach- 
ing are  awarded  to  those  who  graduate  from  the  above  schools. 

In-service  training  for  teachers  is  designed  to  provide  higher  qualifi- 
cation, technical  knowledge  and  to  raise  the  ethical  standards  of  teach- 
ers. 

Retraining  programs  to  acquire  licenses  of  qualification  for  princi- 
pals, vice  principals  and  first  and  second  class  teachers  from  kindergar- 
ten to  high  school  are  offered  by  training  institutions  attached  to 
teachers'  colleges,  teacher  training  institutes  attached  to  national  uni- 
versities and  by  the  Educational  Administration  Institute  attached  to 
the  College  of  Education,  Seoul  National  University.  While  this  training 
course  lasts  240  hours,  a  shorter  course  of  60  hours  is  carried  out  at  the 
respective  municipal  and  provincial  training  institutes. 

C.  Non-Formal  Education 

Non-formal  education  means  all  of  the  organized  non-credit  educa- 
tional activities  which  in  Korea  include  occupational  and  technical 
training  as  well  as  general  cultural  education. 

1.  Occupational  and  Technical  Training 

Technical  training  in  the  field  of  agriculture  is  mainly  extended  to 
farmers  and  encompasses  such  subjects  as  the  introduction  of  scientific 
methods  into  agriculture,  improvement  of  farming  skills,  and  expansion 
of  revenue-creating  opportunities.  The  training  is  administered  by  the 
Rural  Guidance  Offices  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fishery. 

For  vocational  and  technical  education,  there  are  various  voca- 
tional schools  for  youth  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation and  job  training  centers  supervised  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 
Technical  training  in  fishery  and  marine  industry  is  given  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Fisheries.  The  aim  of  such  training  courses  is 
both  to  introduce  modern  scientific  methods  and  to  increase  the  income 
level  of  the  trainee.  There  are  also  women's  employment  centers  run 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Affairs. 
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2.  General  Cultural  Education 


Educational  schemes  in  such  areas  as  the  use  of  leisure  hours  are 
oper  ted  by  public  and  private  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  wcmen, 
you...,. the  aged  and  other  social  classes.  Public  libraries,  science  halls, 
museums,  national  theaters,  cultural  centers  and  other  public  facilities 
contribute  to  the  cultural  environment  of  the  general  public.  Universi- 
ties carry  out  an  assortment  of  extramural  programs  concerning  such 
subjects  as  child  care  and  home  economics  for  women,  management 
control  for  businessmen,  leisure  activities  for  the  elderly,  etc.  Newspap- 
ers, television  and  other  news  media  produce  diverse  programs  designed 
to  promote  the  non-formal  education  of  the  general  public. 

Other  organizations  which  carry  out  social  and  education?",  func- 
tions for  their  members  and  the  general  public  include  the  Korean 
Central  Association  for  Housewives'  Development,  the  Korean  Senior 
Citizens'  Association,  the  Korea  Women's  Association,  the  Korea 
Mothers'  Association,  (he  Korea  Boy  Scout  Association,  the  Korea  Girl 
Scout  Association,  the  Korean  Red  Cross,  YMCA,  YWCA,  4-H  Clubs, 
the  Korean  Youth  League,  the  Korean  Alpinist  League,  etc. 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  KOREAN  EDUCATION 

^  Parallel  with  the  dramatic  growth  in  the  economy  has  been  the 
rapidly  increasing  student  population.  This  student  explosion  was.  and 
still  is,  a  most  critical  problem  in  Korean  education. 

As  a  consequence,  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  elementary 
education  is  that  of  classroom  congestion,  especially  in  the  larger  cities. 
Because  of  classroom  shortages,  some  elementary  schools  are  forced  to 
operate  two  daily  school  shifts.  Exacerbating  the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  existing  school  facilities  are  obsolete  as  well  as  in- 
adequate. The  Governn^cnt  plans  to  split  some  of  the  large  schools  into 
smaller  units,  thus  easing  the  overflow  and  eliminati.ig  the  two  shift 
scheduling  of  classes. 

Secondary  education  is  faced  with  a  similar  problem  because  com- 
pulsory and  free  middle  scho  '  education  is  being  extended.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  show  just  how  swiftly  enrollments  in  secondary  scl.ools 
have  been  multiplying. 

Because  of  inadequate  budget  appropriations  for  solutions  to  such 
issues,  an  education  tax  was  created  in  1982  for  the  coming  five-year 
period.  The  education  budget  for  the  current  year  1986  takes  up  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  national  budget,  of  which  about  63  per  cent  is 
allocated  for  compulsory  education. 
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Table  4: 

EXPANSION  OF  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION, 

1945-1985 

Classification 

1945 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1985 

Number  of  Schools 

166 

1,053 

9  191 

9  '^71 

Index 

100 

634 

968 

1,277 

1,428 

Number  ofTeachers 

1,186 

13,053 

31,207 

54,858 

69,553 

Index 

100 

1,100 

2,631 

4,625 

5,865 

Number  o*"  Students 

80,828 

528,593 

1,318,808 

2,471,997 

2,782,173 

lllUVA 

100 

654 

1,631 

3,058 

Table 

5:   EXPANSION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  1951-1985 

Classification 

1951 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1985 

Number  of  Schools 

307 

640 

889 

1,35" 

1,602 

Index 

100 

208 

289 

435 

522 

Number  ofTeachers 

1,720 

9,627 

19,854 

50,948 

69,546 

Index 

100 

559 

1,154 

2,962 

4,043 

Number  of  Students 

40,271 

273,434 

590,382 

1,696,792 

2,152,802 

Index 

100 

678 

1,466 

4,213 

5,346 
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Table  6;   EXPANSION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1945-1985 


ClassificaHon 

194S 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1985 

Number  ochocls 
Index 

19 
100 

85 
450 

168 

890 

236 
1,240 

255 
1,342 

Number  of  Teachers 
Index 

1,490 
100 

3,808 
260 

10,435 
7C0 

20,900 
1,400 

33,483 
2,247 

Number  of  Students 
Index 

7,819 
100 

101,041 
1,290 

201,436 
2,586 

601,994 
7,700 

1,209,647 
15,471 
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Another  result  of  this  enormous  acceleration  in  the  secondary 
schools  has  been  the  swelling  numbers  of  university  aspirants  with  which 
higher  education  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  despite  the  impressive 
efforts  exemplified  in  the  figures  on  Table  6. 

The  sharp  incrernents  of  students  in  secondary  education  has 
brought  an  overheatc  j  competition  for  the  entrance  examination  into 
higher  education.  While  the  Korean  Government  has  already  put  in 
force  educational  reforms  intended  to  cope  with  the  entrance  competi- 
tion, enlarging  the  opportunities  for  higher  education  has  yet  to  be 
found  for  the  burgeoning  secondary  numbers. 

The  Korean  Government  also  plans  to  initiate  solutions  to  such 
issues  as  the  inequalities  that  exist  among  the  social  classes  and  among 
the  regions  in  opportunities  for  education,  conditions  of  education  and 
educational  outcomes.  One  of  the  measures  includes  plans  for  the  youth 
from  underprivileged  families  to  receive  greater  support  through  an 
expansion  of  vocational  education  programs  pnd  an  increase  in  financial 
support  to  vocational  schools.  A  similar  need  exists  among  working 
people. 

Although  Korean  education  has  accomplished  remarkable  quanti- 
tative growth,  it  has  yet  to  achieve  a  comparable  qualitative  improve- 
ment. Educational  facilities,  particularly  science  laboratories,  have  not 
been  provided  in  sufficient  numbers.  To  expedite  the  goal  of  attaining 
the  highest  quality  education  possible  requires  a  much  larger  monetary 
investment  in  education.  An  augmented  budget  would  allow  for  up- 
grading the  quality  of  teaching,  for  acquiring  more  advanced  scientific 
equipment  and  facilities  for  experimental  use  and  for  improving  such 
educational  conditions  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  students  per  teacher 
and  per  classroom,  etc.  Some  of  the  qualitative  growth  indices  projected 
by  the  Korean  Government  for  the  coming  years  are  seen  in  the 
following  tables. 


TKE  CONCEPT  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCATION  IN 
KOREA 


Dis*ince  education  in  Korea  is  viewed  as  a  new  educational  avenue 
for  the  growing  population  of  secondary  school  graduates  and  as  part  of 
the  concept  of  lifelong  education.  Lifelong  education  responds  to  the 
educational  needs  of  all  citizens  at  any  point  in  their  lifetime. 

As  the  standard  of  living  improves,  the  adult  population  has  in- 
creasingly sought  further  education  as  one  of  the  means  of  learning  to 
cope  wiih  the  alterations  they  encounter  in  this  fast-paced  environment. 
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Table  7:   STUDENTS  NUMBER  RATIO  PER  CLASS  FOR 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS 


Unit  Number  of  Students 


Clas^fication 

1983 

1986 

1991 

1996 

2001 

Kindergarten 
Elementary  School 
Middle  School 
High  School 
Special  School 

34.9 
46.9 
63.9 
58.1 
14.3 

33.7 
^2.0 
60.2 
56.2 
13.7 

27  S 
40.1 
42.6 
45.2 
12.3 

21.2 
37.1 
40.9 
37.8 
10.8 

15.0 
33.0 
37.6 
35.0 
9.2 

Table  8:   STUDENTS  NUMBER  RATIO  PER  TEACHER  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CONDiTIONS 


Classification 


Unit  Number  of  St-dents 


1983 

1986 

1991 

1996 

2001 

32.2 

23.0 

r.o 

14.9 

12.0 

41.7 

36.8 

35.8 

33.8 

30.0 

42.2 

37.8 

28.2 

26.1 

23.3 

31.9 

30.1 

23.5 

19.8 

18.8 

34.1 

33.1 

28.7 

24.3 

19.7 

9.8 

9.7 

8.2 

6.9 

5.6 

Kindergarten 
Elementary  School 
Middle  School 
High  School 
Colleges 
Special  School 


Note:  Colleges  include  junior  vocational  colleges,  teachers*  colleges  and  4-year 
colleges  and  universities. 


Table  9:   INDICES  OF  ENLARGEMENT  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  INVESTMENT 


Classification 

1983 

1986 

1991 

1996 

2001 

GNP  vs  Public  Educa- 

tional Expenditure  (%) 

6.9 

7.4 

7.3 

7.0 

7.0 

GNP  vs  budget  of  Ministry 

of  Education  (%) 

3.8 

3.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

Parents'  Defrayment/ 

Public  Educational 

Expenditure  (%) 

45.5 

43.9 

37.5 

30.5 

25.3 

Educational  Expendi- 

tureAVPU($) 

244.0 

319.8 

483.9 

655.1 

8.^5.6 

Note:  WPU  =  Weighted  Pupil  Unit. 
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They  have  tumod  to  education  for  a  multitude  of  reasons.  Some  may 
come  just  for  enrichment,  others  to  improve  their  working  status.  Still 
others  turn  to  education  to  fulfill  a  strong  desire  to  resume  an  inter- 
rupted schooling. 

This  newly  emerging  adult  clientele,  because  of  work  and  other 
obligations,  find  further  education  possible  only  when  they  are  allowed 
to  study  at  their  own  time  and  as  their  situation  permits.  In  other  words, 
the  new  and  developing  educational  needs  of  our  society  have  amplified 
the  demand  for  part-time  higher  education  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
Distance  education  has  been  conceived  as  a  major  element  of  response 
to  this  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  it  constitutes  a  new,  cost-effective  alternative  for 
the  ascending  numbers  of  secondary  school  graduates  who  are  denied 
access  to  conventional  universities  because  of  these  institutions'  limited 
ability  to  expand  and  accommodate  the  students.  Thus,  distance  edu- 
cation was  established  in  Korea  for  a  two-fold  purpose:  as  an  avenue  of 
opportunity  for  higher  education  for  the  adult  population  and  the 
secondary  graduates. 

The  air  and  correspondence  educational  system  was  introduced  in 
Korea  to  fulfill  these  concepts  of  distance  education  and  has  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Korea  Air  and  Conespondence  University  and  High 
Schools.  It  can  also  be  said  that  the  air  and  correspondence  system 
offers  higher  education  suitable  for  a  new  age  by  its  ability  to  adapt  the 
latest  techniques  of  mass  media  to  the  teaching  forum.  Their  successful 
ventures  into  teaching  development  have  combined  broadcasting  and 
audio  and  videocassettes  with  print  materials,  making  it  readily  accessi- 
ble to  all  of  its  students.  Thus,  a  substantial  segment  of  the  adult 
population  has  been  encouraged  by  such  innovative  techniques  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  open  to  them  for  pursuing  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  1980  Amendment  of  Korean  Constitution  stipulates  at  the 
state  is  to  promote  lifelong  education.  Other  constitutional  clauses 
relating  to  education  state  that: 

(i)  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  for 
education  according  to  his  ability; 

(ii)  All  children  should  receive  at  least  a  primary  education  and 
such  other  education  as  uiay  be  prescribed  by  law; 

(iii)  Compulsory  education  is  provided  free  of  charge; 

(iv)  The  independence  and  political  neutrality  of  education  is 
guaranteed;  and 

(v)  Basic  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the  educational 
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system  including  schoolroom  education,  lifelong  education, 
financing  of  schools  and  the  status  of  teachers  are  decided  by 
law. 


There  are  ongoing  distance  education  projects  in  Korea  in  the  fields 
01  both  formal  and  non-formal  education. 

Much  of  the  non-formal  distance  education  in  Korea  comes 
through  the  broadcast  media.  Aimed  usually  at  adults  in  the  home,  it 
costs  nothing  and  demands  little  or  no  preparation  by  the  listeners,  nor 
is  it  supported  by  print  or  other  media  materials.  The  programs  include 
all  types  ranging  from  the  "how  to  fix  it"  variety  to  self-improvement. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  intended  to  encourage  greater  understand- 
ing among  members  of  the  general  audience. 

Non-formal  distance  education  occurs  also  in  \/crk-related  self- 
improvement  seminars  and  workshops,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  on-the-job 
training  program  for  the  business  community  initiated  in  1978  by  the 
Korean  Standards  Assc»ciation.  In  1985,  30  courses  were  taught  by 
distance  education  methods.  For  a  period  of  six  months,  2,765  people 
enrolled  in  such  courses  as  quality  control,  accounting,  management 
and  computer  science. 

The  participation  by  non-government  agencies  in  the  development 
of  distance  education  is  expected  to  increase.  Already  there  are  many 
private  institutions  in  Korea  priparing  students  to  take  such  tests  as  the 
College  Entrance  Examination,  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan- 
guage (TOEFL),  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  for  gradu- 
ate school,  etc.  Although  regular  class  attendance  has  been  the  usual 
method  of  instruction,  correspondence  methods  are  being  introduced. 
With  the  increasing  use  of  VTRs,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  courses  will 
eventually  be  produced  on  videocassettes  for  future  use. 

Another  source  of  non-formal  expansion  is  found  in  the  Korean 
education  television  network.  Their  programming  includes  history, 
various  languages,  mathematics  and  the  arts.  Meanwhile,  commercial 
television  has  steadily  increased  production  of  programs  of  a  documen- 
tary nature  and  those  dedicated  to  coping  with  social  change.  Moreover, 
as  the  economic  conditions  have  improved  and  leisure  time  has  in- 
creased, the  production  of  programs  earmarked  for  the  development  of 
leisure  time  activities  has  likewise  been  stimulated. 

However,  far  more  significant  are  the  distance  education  projects  in 
the  field  of  formal  education.  As  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  two  such 
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institutions  in  Korea,  one  is  the  Air  and  Correspondence  High  Schools 
and  the  other  is  the  Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  University. 

Air  and  Correspondence  High  School  (ACHS):  The  purpose  of 
ACHS  is  to  provide  high  school  education  to  people  unable  to  receive 
education  beyond  middle  school  because  of  their  jobs  or  other  reasons. 

In  1974,  11  ACHSs  were  established.  In  the  span  of  12  years,  the 
number  of  schools  has  increased  to  50  while  enrollment  rose  from  about 
5,500  to  about  75,000.  ACHSs  are  attached  to  the  existing  regular  high 
schools  which  provide  facilities  and  teachers  for  classroom  instruction. 

Curriculum  is  basically  the  same  as  that  of  regular  high  school  but  a 
little  adjustment  is  made  for  the  instruction  ir  ACHS  v/hich  depends 
heavily  on  self-study  and  radio  instruction.  Students  are  asked  to  attend 
class  only  every  other  Sunday,  enabling  those  with  jobs  to  earn  and 
learn  at  the  same  time.  Besides  the  ACHS  texts,  students  are  given  a 
guidebook  for  radio  instruction  and  monthly  self-learaing  materials.  To 
obtain  the  ACHS  diploma,  students  must  compi^^tC  204  units  of  study 
over  the  three  grades  of  the  course.  These  units  cover  14  subjects 
including  Korean,  mathematics,  English,  social  studies,  science,  Ger- 
man, physical  education,  music,  fine  arts,  national  history,  national 
ethics,  military  traini'^  g  and  vocational  courses. 

A  unit  represents  50  minutes  of  instruction  a  week  per  semester, 
aad  the  students  are  expected  to  put  in  1,224  hours  of  study  a  year  whicii 
are  divided  into  self-learning  (862),  schooling  (182)  and  radio  instruc- 
tion (180). 

Radio  instruction  is  broadcast  in  the  early  morning  and  the  late 
evening.  Everyday  except  Sunday,  there  is  a  half-hour  broadcasting  for 
each  grade,  covering  two  subjects.  Students  are  required  to  take  notes 
of  what  they  listen  to  and  are  obliged  to  submit  them  to  teachers  for 
inspection.  In  addition  lo  subject-oriented  programs,  there  are  special 
programs  featuring  counselling,  motivation  and  recreation,  which  take 
up  10  per  cent  of  the  total  programming. 

The  characteristics  of  the  ACHS  students  are: 

(i)  about  63  per  cent  of  the  ACHS  freshmen  are  18-25  years  old; 
while  approximately  8  per  cent  are  more  than  26  years  oM; 

(ii)  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ACHS  students  have  jobs;  and 
(iii)  about  40  per  cent  of  the  ACHS  freshmen  want  to  continue 

their  study  in  college,  about  50  per  cent  just  want  to  finish 
ACHS  and  about  10  per  cent  want  to  raise  their  salary  or 
position. 

Self-learning  is  based  on  specially-writlen  textbooks  and  self- 
learning  materials.  The  ACHS  textbooks  ar^*  basically  the  same  as  those 
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of  regular  high  schools  in  terms  of  content.  But  they  aie  distinguished  by 
the  addition  of  supplementary  material.  Self-testing  exercises,  for  in- 
stauce,  may  be  included  at  the  end  of  each  unit.  Students  are  provided 
with  a  pamphlet  once  a  month,  which  includes  supplementary  materials 
on  mathematics,  Korean  language,  English  and  social  studies. 

Classroom  instruction  provides  the  students  with  an  opportunity  for 
face-to-face  interaction  with  teachers.  It  is  through  this  session  that  the 
students  clarify  the  areas  of  study  which  were  not  understood  through 
self-learning  and  radio  instruction.  Students  go  everv  other  Sunday  for 
schooling. 

The  evaluation  of  student  achievement  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
At  the  end  of  each  semester,  every  student  has  to  take  a  written 
standardized  test.  Supplementary  evaluation  tools  include  the  rating  of 
assignments  and  note-taking  of  radio  instructions.  In  addition  there  is  a 
graduation  examination,  leading  k  ^he  high  school  diploma. 

ACHS  education  programs  are  operated  in  close  coordination  with 
the  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute  (KEDI).  KEDI  is  an 
independent,  autonomous,  and  government-funded  educational  re- 
search and  development  oij^anization  established  to  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing activities:  (i)  to  undertake  comprehensive  and  systematic  re- 
search and  development  activities  on  educational  goals,  content  and 
methodology;  (ii)  to  assist  the  Government  in  deciding  its  educational 
policies  and  in  effecting  a  long-term  development  of  education;  (iii)  to 
produce  TV  and  radio  programs  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
teaching  and  learning  by  fully  tapping  the  potential  advantages  of  the 
broadcasting  media  to  the  educational  process;  (iv)  io  publish  and 
disseminate  significant  findings  of  educational  research  and  render 
information  services  to  those  engaged  in  research  and  development 
activities  and  policy  or  decision-making;  and  (v)  to  promote  inter- 
country  exchange  of  innovative  experiences  in  the  field  of  education. 
KEDI  develops  and  provides  textbooks,  radi'  programs,  self-learning 
and  test  materials  for  ACHS  as  one  of  its  many  functions. 

Thus,  even  though  there  are  50  air  and  correspondence  high 
schools  as  separate  entities,  their  education  relies  basically  on  the  same 
set  of  radio  broadcast  lectures  and  evaluation  materials  prepared  by  the 
independent  specialized  organization. 

The  advantages  of  ACHS  are: 

(i)  It  enables  youth  and  adults  who  have  jobs  to  continue  their 
education; 

(ii)  It  helps  adults  who  missed  high  school  education  to  continue 
their  study;  and 
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(iii)  It  enables  students  to  continue  their  study  at  low  cost.  The 
current  fee  for  a  year  is  equivalent  to  approximately  $62, 
which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  fee  paid  by  regular  high  school 
students. 

Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  University  (KACU):  The  Korea  Air 
and  Correspondence  University  was  established  in  1972  as  a  branch  of 
Seoul  National  University,  offering  two-year  junior  college  courses  in 
five  departments.  Nine  years  later,  in  1981,  it  had  grown  to  a  five-year 
program  leading  to  bachelor's  degree.  The  next  year,  1982,  saw  it 
elevated  to  the  status  of  an  independent  national  university  with  nine 
departments. 

By  1984,  the  number  of  departments  had  grown  to  13  diverse 
programs.  This  swift  increase  in  departments  and  degrees  offered  means 
that  the  Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  University  is  responding  to  a 
felt  need  in  Korean  society. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  University  are: 

(i)  to  raise  the  general  education  level  of  the  people  by  providing 
opportunities  of  higher  education  for  those  high  school  gradu- 
ates who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  pursue  a  conventional 
college  education; 

(ii)  to  improve  the  academic  and  professional  qualities  of  people 
engaged  in  the  professional  fields  covered  by  the  major  areas 
of  study;  and 

(iii)  to  aim  at  making  a  major  contribution  to  the  national  welfare 
through  higher  education. 

The  University  first  opened  its  doors  to  12,000  students.  By  1981 
enrollment  had  grown  to  48,000  and  just  one  year  later,  when  KACU 
became  independent,  enrollment  shot  up  to  90,000.  Now  in  1986,  the 
number  stands  at  approximately  150,000  or  10  per  ctat  of  all  university 
students  in  Korea.  Th'*  most  drastic  change  in  enrollment  seems  to  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  initiation  of  its  five-year  degree  program. 

In  spite  )f  the  enormous  rise  in  enrollment,  all  applicants  could  not 
be  admitted.  The  University  sets  admission  quotas  according  to  its 
capacity,  and  applicants  have  always  far  exceeded  the  quota.  As  re- 
vealed by  Table  10  almost  three  applicants  had  to  be  rejected  each  year 
for  every  one  student  admUted. 

Courses  in  the  areas  of  high  demand  begin  with  public  administra- 
tion which  is  followed  by  business  administration,  agriculture,  home 
economics,  computer  science,  elementary  edu;alion,  law,  economics, 
language  cou'*ses  (which  include  Korean,  English,  Chinese  and  French) 
and  early  childhood  education,  a  junior  college  course. 
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Table  10:   ADMISSION  QUOTA  AND  APPLICANTS 


Year 

Admission  Quota  A 

AviDlicants  B 

A/B  Per  Cent 

1070 

XZfUuU 

DD,ZUO 

A  C 

4.0 

IOTA 

17/** 

1  /  ,U!)0 

1.4 

1976 

12,000 

45,148 

3.7 

1978 

16,000 

51,162 

3.2 

1980 

18,000 

62,460 

3.5 

1981 

30,000 

100,064 

3.3 

1982 

26,000 

68,988 

2.7 

1983 

31,000 

70,526 

2.3 

1984 

33,000 

77,954 

2.4 

1985 

34,000 

81,829 

2.4 

1986 

34,000 

92,200 

2.7 

KACU  has  produced  57,691  graduates  from  both  its  junior  college 
and  five-year  courses.  Of  that  number,  21,333  have  received  their 
bachelor  degrees  since  1985,  when  the  first  graduation  from  five-year 
courses  occurred.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  graduates'  employability 
since  most  of  them  are  already  in  the  work  force.  In  fact,  a  look  at  the 
statistical  breakdown  of  the  students  shows  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
them  already  have  jobs,  indicating  on-the-job  improvement  ns  well  as 
upward  mobility  in  some  cases.  Of  this  number,  20  per  cent  are  em- 
ployed by  business  firms,  20  per  cent  are  teachers,  20  per  cent  are 
government  officials  and  5  per  cent  belong  to  the  military.  Housewives 
and  those  in  other  categories  occupy  25  per  cent  of  the  total  students. 
With  regard  to  the  age  range  of  the  students  37  per  cent  of  them  are 
under  25  years  of  age.  Another  32  per  cent  are  between  26  and  30,  while 
a  very  sizable  24  per  cent  are  31  to  40  years  of  age.  The  final  7  per  cent 
belongs  to  those  over  41. 

TTie  central  organization  that  handles  all  of  these  names  and  num- 
bers is  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first,  the  educational  division,  is 
made  up  of  13  departments  as  was  previously  mentioned.  The  second  is 
acadenic  and  student  affairs,  while  the  third  is  the  division  of  genera! 
affairs  which  performs  ijch  functions  as  accounting,  procurement  and 
repair  and  maintenance  of  facilities.  At  KACU  there  are  also  several 
affiliated  institutions  such  as  the  Student  Guidance  Center,  the  Institute 
of  Distance  Education,  the  Computer  Processing  Center,  the  Media 
Development  Center,  the  Library,  the  University  Press  and  the  KACU 
Publishing  Unit.  In  addition,  the  University  is  assisted  by  the  manage- 
ment committee  which  functions  in  an  advisory  capacity  over  university 
policy-making.  It  is  their  responsibility  to  adv'.se  the  president  on  such 
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matters  as  long-term  development  projects,  as  well  as  on  administrative 
and  academic  affairs. 

The  Student  Guidance  Center  is  an  important  organization  helping 
students  resolve  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  their  unique  style  of 
learning. 

The  Institute  of  Distance  Education  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
research  for  developing  curriculum  and  media.  Through  academic  ex- 
change and  cooperation,  the  institute  gathers  and  analyzes  information 
necessary  for  improving  the  educational  programs  of  the  Korea  Air  and 
Correspondence  University,  and  advise  the  president  on  them. 

The  Library  started  with  its  audio  section  in  1972.  Since  then  it  has 
been  functioning  as  a  multipurpose  university  library.  The  library  stocks 
the  regular  radio-lecture  recordings.  Reproductions  of  the  lectures  are 
available  on  cassette  tapes  for  in-library  use. 

The  Computer  Processing  Center  enables  the  University  to  process 
the  vast  numbers  of  students.  The  data  processing  room  has  been 
equipped  with  both  the  large  general  purpose  computers  and  microcom- 
puters. In  them  are  stored  the  records  of  matriculation,  grades  and 
graduation. 

The  Educational  Media  Development  Center,  operating  through  the 
radio  and  television  studios  on  the  university  campus,  is  responsible  for 
the  development  and  production  of  the  auJio  and  videocassette  tapes 
for  educational  use,  which  are  so  vital  to  the  educational  system.  This 
rapidly  changing  field  demands  constant  attention  in  order  to  stay 
abreast  of  its  latest  developments. 

KACU  also  publishes  a  newspaper  more  than  40  times  a  year  to 
provide  students  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  broadcast  lectures, 
information  on  the  various  disciplines  and  from  time  to  time  a  column 
for  special  lectures,  study  guides  and  information  pertinent  to  university 
life.  Because  th?  paper  reaches  all  of  the  students  by  mail  regardless  of 
locality,  it  has  established  and  maintains  stable  lines  of  communication 
among  all  the  members  of  the  KACU  community. 

The  Publishing  Unit  also  has  the  task  of  publishing  and  distributing 
all  of  the  necessary  textbooks  and  supplemental  reading  materials,  and 
takes  advantage  of  the  economic  of  scale  resulting  from  the  consoli- 
dated operation  for  so  large  a  population  of  students.  These  books  are 
authored  by  professors  from  KACU,  Seoul  National  University  and 
other  cooperating  universities. 

The  educational  system  of  KACU  works  from  matriculation  lo 
graduation  as  follows.  Admission  is  limited  to  high  school  graduates  or 
to  those  who  have  passed  the  high  school  equivalency  examination. 
They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  high  school  academic  standing 
within  the  overall  admission  quota  set  by  the  university  with  the  excep- 
tion that  some  of  the  admission  quota  is  reserved  lOr  government 
officers  recommended  by  the  heads  of  governmental  agencies. 
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Due  to  the  high  dropout  rate  in  the  early  stage,  students  are  newly 
admitted  to  the  second  and  third  year  classes.  Students  who  have 
completed  the  miaimum  of  two  years  at  a  junior  college  elsewhere  are 
eligible  to  the  relevant  courses  of  second  or  third  year  on  the  basis  of 
their  academic  records. 

Students  register  for  15  credits  a  semester,  three  credits  per  subject. 
The  entire  process  of  teaching  and  learning  is  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
activities  that  include  assignments  and  self-study,  radio  and  television 
lectures,  attendance  at  schoolings  and  the  newspaper. 

Ordinarily,  the  lectures  are  conducted  by  the  authors  of  the  text- 
books. The  lectures  are  broadcast  over  the  educational  radio  network 
of  the  Korea  National  Broadcasting  Station  (KNBS)  at  various  times 
throughout  the  day:  five  to  seven  in  the  morning,  four  to  five  in  the 
afternoon,  six  to  eight  in  the  early  evening  and  eleven  in  the  evening  to 
one  in  the  morning  for  a  total  of  seven  hours.  TV  lectures  are  broadcast 
for  one  hour  a  week.  Broadcast  lectures  for  one  subject  consist  of  20 
units,  1  unit  lasting  30  minutes.  Students  unable  to  listen  to  the  broad- 
casts can  visit  the  library  of  the  local  study  center  where  copies  of  the 
audio  and  videotapes  are  available. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  students  are  required  to  attend  the 
summer  anu  winter  schooling.  Schoolings  are  held  at  50  cooperating 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  region,  for  a  total  of  five  days.  During 
this  period  the  professors  hold  classes  to  review  materials  from  the 
broadcast  lectures,  to  provide  laboratory  work  and  to  give  students 
advice  for  self-study.  Face-to-face  meetings  between  students  and  pro- 
fessors are  increased  through  sp'^xial  lectures  and  lecture  tours.  In 
summary,  the  media  er>ployed  in  teaching  the  courses  are: 

(i)  written  materials  -  correspondence  texts,  supplementary  ma- 
terials and  the  university  newspaper; 

(ii)  audiovisual  materials  -  radio  and  television  broadcasts,  audio 
and  videocassettes; 

(iii)  schoolings  -  compulsory  lecture  and  practical  sessions  held  at 
cooperating  institutions;  and 

(iv)  special  lectures. 

Students  are  required  to  submit  several  reports  on  assigned  subjects 
and  readings  every  semester.  These  reports  are  sent  to  the  teaching  staff 
for  correction  and  comment.  They  are  returned  to  the  students  for 
self-study  and  review.  The  results  of  these  assignments  are  used  for 
evaluation  of  the  students'  overall  academic  performance.  Their 
academ'c  work  is  also  evaluated  by  means  of  two  examinations,  as  well 
as  the  written  assignments.  The  first  examination  is  an  objective  test 
covering  the  broadcast  lectures  administered  directly  by  KACU.  The 
second  examination  is  subjective  and  is  conducted  and  evaluated  by  the 
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professors  of  the  cooperating  institutions  where  the  schooling  has  taken 
place. 

National  universities  in  each  province  are  designated  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  as  the  cooperating  institutions  of  KACU,  while 
private  universities  are  negotiated  to  fulfill  the  same  role.  A  total  of  50 
cooperating  institutions  are  the  centers  for  the  summer  and  winter 
schooling  and  examinations. 

The  University  has  12  regional  study  centers.  In  addition,  there  are 
also  22  local  study  centers  in  smaller  cities  and  districts.  In  the  regional 
centers,  professors  of  KACU  and  the  cooperating  institutions,  assistants 
and  administrative  clerks  are  there  to  help  students  by  offering 
counselling  and  general  guidance  and  for  extra-curricular  activities.  The 
regional  and  local  centers  are  also  the  cohesive  force  for  the  students 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  each  other,  which  is  so  important  to  students 
who  are  isolated  and  studying  under  far  more  trying  circumstances  than 
students  of  conventional  universities. 

Bachelor  degrees  are  awarded  to  students  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  course  work  of  140  or  more  credits  and  pass  the  qualifying 
examination  for  graduation.  To  those  students  completing  the  junior 
college  course  with  80  or  more  credit  points,  a  diploma  is  presented. 

Turning  now  to  the  financial  side  of  the  operation,  KACU  spent  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  $17  million  in  1985  for  its  total  operation. 
About  14  per  cent  of  the  expense  was  for  broadcasting  lectures  and 
about  12  per  cent  was  for  cooperating  institutions.  Approxiii:Htely  32 
per  cent  of  the  KACU's  total  budget  is  subsidized  by  the  Government, 
the  rest  being  made  up  through  student  fees.  The  total  cost  of  education 
per  student  at  KACU  in  1985  was  about  $125,  which  is  roughly  one- 
tenth  of  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  nation's  conventional 
universities,  demonstrating  that  distance  teaching  at  KACU  has  been 
significantly  cost-effective.  The  most  important  factor  making  the  sys- 
tem cost-effective  is  the  close  collaboration  between  KACU  and  its 
cooperating  institutions  which  provides  the  university  with  the  dominant 
part  of  the  required  professors  and  classrooms.  The  importance  of  this 
relationship  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Weic  KACU  to  try  to 
maintain  the  buildings  and  faculty  necessary  for  the  schoolings  on  an 
annual  basis,  educational  costs  would  inflate  enormously,  putting  them 
on  par  with  conventional  schools.  The  centralized,  mass  production  of 
standardized  learning  materials  such  as  textbooks  and  audio  and  video- 
cassettes  for  a  large  student  population  also  contributes  to  the  further 
reduction  of  the  education  cost,  thus  benefiting  from  the  economies  of 
scale. 
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Organization  Model  of  Distance  Education:  It  is  perhaps  interesting 
to  note  that  two  different  organizational  models  of  distance  education 
have  developed  in  Korea.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  structure  of  the 
air  and  correspondence  liigh  schools  with  that  of  the  Korea  Air  and 
Correspondence  University  described  in  this  Study  to  see  that,  though 
there  are  similarities,  the  two  arc  not  the  came. 

Any  regular  high  school  can  establish  air  and  correspondence 
courses  and  they  will  be  attached  to  its  regular  operation,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  pertinent  regional  board  of  education.  This  system  has 
brought  forth  50  sucJi  air  and  conespondence  high  schools  thus  far  in 
Korea,  They  arc  separated  and  distinct  entities,  but  their  education 
reiie?  basically  on  the  same  set  of  radio  broadcast  lectures  and  evalua^ 
tion  .naterials  prepared  by  an  independent,  specialized  organization, 
the  Korea  Educational  Development  Institute  (KEDI). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kor^a  Air  and  Correspondence  University 
is  one  complete  entity  where  school  administration  and  academic  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  single  staff  under  its  own  roof.  The  collaboration  with 
the  cooperating  institutions  is  on  an  ad  hoc  contractual  basis. 

In  the  case  of  KACU,  it  began  much  like  the  air  and  correspon- 
dence high  schools,  attached  to  a  parent  organization,  Seoul  National 
University.  Then,  as  enrollment  grew  to  such  proportions  that  distance 
education  could  no  longer  remain  within  the  facilities  of  Seoul  National 
University,  they  had  to  separate.  Thus  the  Korea  Air  and  Correspon- 
dence University  was  estal  ';shed  as  an  independent  distance  teaching 
institution,  no  longer  attached  to  any  existing  conventional  universities. 

Perhaps  the  fact  th  the  autnority  for  approving  the  establishment 
of  high  schools  is  delcgaced  to  the  individual  regional  boards  of  edu- 
cation rather  than  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  central 
government  as  is  the  case  for  universities,  may  have  influenced  the 
variation  in  organization.  Regardless  of  cause,  the  evolution  of  these 
two  concurrent  but  diverse  models  of  distance  education,  -  >ch  one 
functioning  well  in  Korea,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  single 
mode  can  claim  superiority  over  the  other.  Perhaps  what  can  be  said  is 
that  circumstance  and  chance  will  dictate  the  appropriate  model. 

AN  IN-DEPTH  STUDY  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCATK  N  IN 
KOREA 

This  section  is  centered  on  the  Korea  Air  and  Currcsoondence 
University  because  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  representative  of 
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the  present  state  of  distance  education  in  Korea.  Having  covered  earlier 
the  details  about  Korean  distance  education,  this  portion  of  the  Study 
will  focus  primarily  on  the  issues  that  may  also  be  challenging  other 
distance  'education  institutions. 

A,  Students  and  Courses 

Since  attaining  its  degree  granting  status  in  1981,  KACU's  growth 
has  been  remarkable.  In  addition  to  the  meteoric  rise  in  enrollment,  the 
University  has  grown  academically.  The  original  five  departments 
(public  administration,  business  administration,  elementary  education, 
agriculture  and  domestic  science)  have  grown  now  to  13  departr^^nts. 

As  other  departments  complete  their  course  profiles,  there  )uld 
presumably  be  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  course  development.  The 
record  already  proves  that  additional  courses  of  study  will  surely  boost 
the  enrollment  figures.  But  the  continued  admittance  of  these  increasing 
numbers  will  certainly  necessitate  increased  staffing.  Already  there  is 
serious  concern  about  the  workload  the  staff  in  most  sections  of  the 
University.  On  the  other  hand,  an^  .  ajor  reduction  in  student  intake 
will  have  important  financial  consequences,  since  KACU  relies  on 
student  fees  for  0"er  half  ot  its  budget.  Nevertheless,  there  /ould 
appear  to  be  a  strong  case  for  some  slowing  down  of  growth  ooth  in 
student  numbers  and  in  the  course  presentation  rate.  Such  a  slowdown 
would  albw  for  a  period  of  consolidation  to  ease  the  pressure  currently 
being  experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  system. 

B.  Media  Production:  Printed  Materials 

As  in  most  distance  teaching  universities,  the  primary  medium  of 
instruction  at  the  Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  University  is  printed 
material.  Some  of  the  correspondence  textbooks  are  developed  by  the 
professors  at  KACU,  but  much  is  produced  by  external  staff  from  Seoul 
National  University  and  other  cooperating  institutions.  This  is  not 
surprising  given  the  relatively  small  academic  staff  at  KACT  J  —  about  70 
professors  and  40  teaching  assistants. 

This  method  of  producing  texts  is  undoubtedly  more  economical 
than  one  in  which  most  of  the  material  is  written  by  full-time  internal 
academics.  A  heavy  reliance  on  external  authors,  however,  often  pro- 
duces its  own  set  of  difficulties  in  communication.  Moreover,  the  final 
product  is  frequently  insufficiently  geared  to  the  needs  of  distance 
learners.  In  some  cases,  many  of  the  features  of  good  self-instructional 
material  are  included  —  for  instance,  course  and  chapter  objectives, 
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summaries,  examples,  self-assessment  questions,  glossaries,  concept 
lists,  etc.  But  in  too  many  cases  these  feature^  are  lacking.  Furthermore, 
the  prpblem  of  transforming  the  contributions  of  outside  writers  into 
distance  teaching  texts  raises  the  difficult  issue  of  getting  agreement 
from  the  authors  to  allow  changes  to  be  made  in  their  material. 

A  prior  contractual  agreement  on  changes  is  woi;h  considenng,  as 
well  as  a  fuller  briefirig  on  the  needs  and  expectations  fcr  external 
contributors.  It  is  also  crucial  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  full-time 
staff  has  the  responsibility  and  the  time  for  coordinating  the  activities  on 
each  course,  and  for  working  on  the  final  drafts.  This  coordinating  task 
should  include  actual  meetings  of  all  who  are  committed  so  that  the 
production  of  the  course  materials  becomes  a  more  cooperative  exercise 
than  currently  seems  to  be  the  case. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  while  many  of  the  full-time 
staff  are  familiar  with  what  are  normally  regarded  as  the  characteristics 
of  effective  self-study  methods,  others  have  less  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence with  the  techniques  involved.  Therefore,  a  policy  to  hold  more 
staff  development  meetings  for  those  full-time  members  who  are  les? 
familiar itti  the  process  of  devising  self-instructional  material  should  be 
adopteo.  Moreover,  the  appointment  of  an  educational  technologist  to 
coordinate  these  policies  should  be  of  high  priority. 

Finally,  a  system  for  monitoring  the  teaching  quality  of  the  cexts 
before  and  during  the  course  presentation  needs  to  be  developed  and 
implemented.  Such  a  system  should  be  mandatory  whenever  a  new 
course  or  text  is  being  used  for  the  first  time. 

C.  Audio  and  Video  Materials 

At  present,  KBS  grants  the  University  seven  hours  of  radio  broad- 
cast time  each  day  and  one  hour  of  television  per  week.  All  of  the 
broadcasts  must  be  produced  by  KBS.  In  much  of  the  audio  and  video 
materials,  a  lecture  format  is  adopted.  Given  the  expense  involved, 
particularly  for  TV,  the  full  potential  of  the  media  is  not  being  ex- 
ploited. Pe'-haps  even  a  smaller  number  of  programs  p'  •  course  with  a 
greater  variety  of  styles  -  drama,  interview,  case  studies,  experiments, 
etc.  -  would  be  educationally  more  effective. 

One  of  the  current  impedimr.nts  to  improved  educational  media  is  a 
lack  of  educational  specialists  at  KBS.  TTie  producers  are  anxious  to 
expedite  their  educational  production  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  not  in 
their  interest  to  introduce  costly  or  time-consuming  methods.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  University  to  seek  greater 
independence  from  professional  broadcasting  in  ord^i  to  facilitate  the 
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development  of  programming  signed  and  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
distance  education  with  the  help  of  educational  specialists. 

Copies  of  all  audio  and  vide  3  materials  are  mass  produced  and 
distributed  to  the  Regional  Study  Cer.ters  for  use  by  students  who  were 
unable  to  hear  or  view  the  original  programs.  The  Educational  Media 
Development  Center  plans  and  produces  the  audio  and  videocassettes 
used  to  augment  the  course  work,  not  for  broadcast.  The  extensive  use 
iiow  being  made  of  cassettes  enhances  the  opportunities  for  effective 
teaching  better  than  the  more  ephemeral  broadcasts  allows.  The  au- 
diovisual input  to  course,  however,  varies  considerably  from  course  to 
course.  Moreover,  the  various  components  included  in  particular 
courses  can  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  Greater  consistency  can  be 
achieved  through  planned  consultations  with  the  education  specialist 
and  tighter  screening  of  the  finished  product. 

D.  Broadcasting  Lectures 

The  air  time  made  available  to  the  University  by  KBS  is  limited  to 
the  early  morning,  early  evening  and  late  night,  times  which  are  not 
always  convenient  to  the  students.  Although  the  increased  use  of 
cassettes  has  helped  to  fill  the  void,  there  is  no  substitute  for  broadcasts 
during  the  hours  when  students  are  fresh  and  their  mental  capacities  are 
at  their  peak.  The  broadcasts  serve  another  important  function  to  which 
KACU  is  also  dedicated,  that  of  public  service  and  social  education. 
They  are  available  without  cost  to  anyone  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
turn  them  on  and  listen. 

The  Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  University  not  only  needs 
more  broadcast  hours,  but  needs  to  be  able  to  control  its  own  broadcast 
scheduling  for  maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  An  exclusive 
educational  broadcast  channel  for  the  University  could  be  a  goal  for  the 
future. 

E.  Schooling 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  students  attend  a  five-day  schooling 
(two  days  of  assessment  and  three  days  of  teaching)  on  many  of  their 
courses.  The  schooling  is  held  at  50  cooperating  institutions  during  their 
vacation  periods,  as  well  as  at  the  Regional  Study  Centers  and  the  main 
campus.  A  recent  study  showed  that  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to 
attend  these  sessions  was  one  of  the  majOr  factors  affecting  dropout. 
The  recent  University  decision  to  offer  an  alternative  mid-term  evening 
and  weekend  schooling  should  reduce  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 
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The  timing  of  schooling  during  a  student's  academic  career  should  also 
be  reviewed  for  the  possibility  of  placing  greater  emphasis  on  a  "front- 
end"  model  which  places  the  majority  of  schooling  on  the  first  and 
second  year  course,  since  dropt.at  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  earlier 
years  of  study  before  students  nave  developed  the  skills  of  independent 
learning. 

F.  Assessmcat 

The  current  assessment  system  is  as  follows: 

Method  Ratio 
Subjects  with  schooling 

(a)  first  part  examination 

(an  objective  test)  70% 

(b)  second  part  examination 

(a  subjective  t*;st^  30% 
Subjects  without  schooIl7!g 

(a)  first  part  examination 

(an  oi/jective  test)  70% 

(b)  written  assignments  30% 

As  can  be  seen,  it  relies  heavily  on  objective  testing,  and  with  i.  e 
intended  introduction  of  computerized  marking,  this  emphasis  is  lik^- 
to  increase.  Of  course,  objective-type  questions  can  be  devised  whitu 
assess  higher  cognitive  skills,  though  in  some  subject  areas  it  can  prove 
difficult  to  produce  "good"  questions  in  large  numbers,  semester  after 
semester.  Moreover,  they  have  the  advantage  in  that  grading  is  highlv 
reliable.  However,  when  the  objectives  of  a  course  require  students  lo 
be  able,  for  example,  to  develop  and  organize  ideas,  objective-type 
questions  may  not  be  as  valid  a  test  as  the  more  traditional  essay  type. 
This  raises  the  issue  of  whether  there  is  an  educational  justification  for 
using  the  objective  method  with  such  a  heavy  weighting  across  all 
subject  areas.  However,  an  increase  in  the  essay-type  components  for 
some  subjects  would  obviously  increase  the  already  heavy  burden  of 
grading  and/or  increase  costs  through  the  employment  of  yet  more  stafif 
from  cooperating  universities,  and  therefore  might  be  considered  un- 
realistic. 
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G*  Regional  Study  Centers 

The  regional  study  centers  are  staffed  by  a  director,  a  teaching 
assistant,  an  administrator  and  two  librarians  plus  ancillary  staff.  A 
trained  counsellor  and  more  academic  staff  would  be  very  valuable  in 
dealing  with  the  large  number  of  student  queries.  Most  desirable,  of 
course,  would  be  to  have  a  level  of  support  high  enough  to  ass'jn 
students  individually  to  members  of  the  tutorial  and  counselling  force. 
But  it  would  be  costly  and  require  a  substantially  larger  budget.  A 
reasonable  compromise  might  be  to  appoint  professors  representing 
each  of  the  13  departments  to  all  of  the  regional  study  centers  to  help 
students  at  the  regional  level. 

H«  Dropouts 

As  with  most  distance  education  universities,  a  relatively  high 
dropout  rate  is  a  source  of  constant  concern.  Approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  first  year  students  drop  out  of  the  university  before  they  reach 
their  second  year,  while  second  year  studems  show  the  next  highest 
percentage. 

A  recent  survey  of  KACU  students  highlighted  '*maladjustment  in 
self-learning  methods"  as  one  of  the  major  negative  factors.  The  pro- 
duction of  study  skill  packa£:s  related  to  each  department's  courses 
might  considerably  alleviate  this  particular  factor.  Timing  more  of  the 
schoolir  j  to  the  front-end  model  (first  and  second  year),  when  students 
tend  to  be  less  secure,  is  another  measure  likely  to  reduce  the  number  of 
dropouts. 

The  previously  mentioned  problem  of  obtaining  permission  from 
employers  to  attend  the  daytwe  schooling  sessions  is  already  being 
dealt  with  via  the  weekend  and  evening  schooling.  As  yet,  i.  is  too  soon 
to  know  the  definitive  effects  this  action  might  have. 

Many  working  students  find  ♦he  workload  involved  in  the  five  or  six 
required  courses  taken  each  semester  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
therefore  feel  forced  to  give  up.  The  possibility  of  allowing  students  to 
opt  for  fewer  courses  per  semester  in  order  to  reduce  this  problem  nee  Js 
to  be  explored  even  though  increased  flexibility  in  student  choice  might 
complicate  the  system  as  it  now  operates. 

L  Cooperating  Institutions 

The  Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  University  owes  much  of  its 
cost-effectiveness  to  the  tremendous  contribution  of  the  cooperating 
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institutions.  Were  KACU  to  maintain  on  a  year-round  basis  the  building 
and  faculty  necessary  to  c  rry  on  the  schooling  program,  the  expense  of 
distance  education  might  learly  equal  that  of  conventional  education. 

Nevertheless,  the  cooperating  faculty  are  not  members  of  the 
KACU  family,  a  fact  that  inevitably  limits  their  eagerness  and  devotion, 
and  this  feeling  cannot  help  but  be  transmitted  to  KACU  students  at 
least  in  a  subconscious  way.  Their  inclination  is  understandably  first  to 
the  conventional  educational  method.  The  University  plans  to  hold 
seminars  at  each  of  the  cooperating  institutions  aimed  at  heightening  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  part-time  professors  by  betier  orienting  them  to  the 
distinctly  different  style  of  distance  teaching  and  the  problems  inherent 
therein.  The  seminars  should  stem  the  tendency  to  teach  and  write  for 
di3tance  education  as  they  do  for  their  conventional  classes  and  encour- 
age greater  care  in  adapting  their  materials  and  methods  t^  the  special 
needs  of  KACU  students. 

J»  Written  Assignments 

In  the  past,  students  have  been  required  to  submit  an  assignment 
written  at  home  to  be  turned  in  for  grading  and  written  comment  by  the 
professor.  In  order  to  offset  the  temptation  of  some  students  to  plagia- 
rize the  work  of  others,  the  writing  of  the  reprrt  takes  place  on  the  first 
day  of  schooling  under  staff  supervision. 

Student  Quality 

Like  other  distance  teaching  universities  around  the  world,  KACU 
is  determined  never  to  become  a  mere  para-educational  institution  of 
inferior  quality  to  regular  universities.  Analysis  discloses  that  despite 
the  number  or  length  of  interruptions  in  education,  the  general  ability  of 
KACU  students  is  definitely  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  university 
students. 

Encouraged  by  that  fact,  the  University  has  steadfastly  tried  to 
maintain  strict  academic  standards.  It  is  claimed  that  the  high  dropout 
rate  may  :n  pjirL  reflect  these  stringent  efforts.  This  contention  is 
per  naps  evidenced  by  the  quality  of  KACU  graduates,  many  of  whom 
are  admitted  to  the  graduate  schools  of  conventional  universities  in 
competition  with  their  own  graduates.  Moreover,  the  success  of  other 
KACU  students  is  also  remarkable  in  passing  the  various  qualifying 
examinations  necessary  for  such  professions  as  law,  accounting,  home 
economics,  kindergarten  supervisors,  etc. 
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L«  Experimental  and  Practical  Work 

For  those  courses  requiring  experimental  and  practical  work  like 
computer  science,  agriculture  and  home  economics,  the  Univers  ty  tries 
to  provide  them  during  the  schooling  period.  Soon,  students  themselves 
will  be  furnished  with  experiment  kits,  designed  to  insure  hands-on 
training  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  experimental  and  practical  wori:  re- 
quired in  some  of  the  technical  fields  is  simply  more  than  can  be 
accomplished  either  in  the  schooling  hours  or  by  the  experiment  kits. 
However  good  the  teaching  efforts  may  be,  the  barriers  to  technological 
training  by  distance  teaching  methodologies  can  hardiy  be  surmounted. 
The  judgment  in  Korea  that  distance  teaching  falls  short  of  producing 
well-  qualified  engineers  and  other  technologists  has  introduced  a  new 
mode  of  lifelong  education  in  the  area  of  technical  education. 

In  March  1982,  the  Korean  Government  founded  the  Kyonggi 
Open  Uni%ersity  as  a  school  of  engineering.  Since  then,  six  other  similar 
schools  have  opened  throughout  the  country.  These  open  uni^ersit'^-s  in 
Korea  are  not  distance  educational  institutions  as  many  open  univers' 
ties  are.  Rather,  they  follow  the  same  teaching  methods  of  conventional 
universities  which  necessitates  attendance  throughout  the  semester.  The 
openness  is  found  in  the  lack  of  age  restriction  and  in  the  flexibility 
students  have  in  choosing  to  attend  day  or  evening  classes  as  their 
schedule  permits,  i.i  choosing  the  number  oi  credits  per  semester  and  in 
the  unlimited  time  they  have  to  complete  their  education.  Those  who 
complete  the  bachelor  program  --successfully  and  pass  the  graduation 
examination  are  awarded  the  degree  of  a  bachelor  of  engineering  in  the 
fields  of  mechanical  engineering,  mechanical  design,  civil  engineering, 
architectural  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  electronic  engineering, 
chemical  engineering,  computer  science,  environmental  engineering, 
die  and  mold  design,  indu&.rial  safety  engineering  and  industrial  engi- 
neering. Thus  the  open  universities  in  Korea  are  more  likely  to  ensure 
sufficient  ex^  rimental  and  practical  work  experience  for  the  techno- 
logical courses  of  lifelong  education. 

GENERAL  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  RELATED  TO 
\ARIOUS  ASPECTS  CF  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

From  the  preceding  examination  of  the  problems  and  issues  chal- 
lenging Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  University,  certain  aspects 
emerge  that  appear  to  be  relevant  to  distance  education  in  general, 
though  perhaps  not  in  this  order. 
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A.  Classrooms  and  Teachers 

Obtaining  the  necessary  classrooms  and  quality  teachers  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  is  of  prime  importance.  Moreover,  the  problem  is 
likely  to  grow  rather  than  decrease  as  massive  numbers  of  people 
throughout  the  world  seek  education  through  distance  teaching  institu- 
tions. 

B.  Technical  Courses 

The  increasing  demand  for  a  technically-trained  work  force  exceeds 
the  resources  of  conventional  institutions,  thus  intensifying  the  need  for 
distance-taught  technological  courses.  As  they  are  now  designed,  the 
amount  of  experimental  work  offered  is  insufficient  and  presses  for 
improvement. 

C.  Interaction 

The  qoal  of  education  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knov  iedge.  The  necessary  socialization  that  comes  from  classroom 
interaction  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  objectives  for  distance 
education  to  achieve.  Yet,  the  importance  of  developing  this  interaction 
must  not  be  underestimated.  Although  the  recognition  of  this  short- 
coming has  been  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  its  effects 
are  just  as  harmful  to  the  professors.  Just  as  students  of  distance 
education  must  learn  essentially  in  isolation,  so  also  the  professors 
cannot  help  but  prepare  and  teach  their  lessons  in  isolation.  The 
stimulation  resulting  from  interaction  are  indispensable  for  faculty  as 
well  as  students. 

D.  Team  Efforts 

As  the  need  for  more  and  improved  media  production  grows,  the 
faculty  is  being  called  upon  to  work  cooperatively  as  a  team  with  other 
staff  members  that  may  include  such  diverse  groups  as  engineers, 
camera  crew,  artists  and  producers.  All  too  often  disagreements  have  a 
divisive  effect,  resulting  in  frayed  nerves  and  damaged  pride,  and 
ultimately,  a  flawed  production.  The  team  effort  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  media  material  might  be  likened  to  that  of  a  symphony 
orchestra. 
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E,  Tutoring 

Perhaps  the  ideal  situation  might  be  to  have  enough  tutorial  staff  to 
assign  students  in  small  groups  to  an  individual  tutor  whom  they  could 
call  on  for  help  and  special  counseling  when  they  need  it.  Such  a  system 
w^uld  also  encourage  the  development  of  the  group  rapport  with 
classmates  that  is  otherwise  missing  from  distance  education.  But  the 
staggering  price  tag  attached  to  such  an  ideal  would  obliterate  the 
cost-effectiveness  that  makes  distance  education  so  attractive.  Still  the 
need  for  more  and  better  tutor-counseling  or  its  alternatives  continues. 

F,  Dropouts 

Although  the  causes  may  vary,  high  dropout  rates  are  a  recognized 
problem  of  distance  education  the  world  over.  However,  without  ap- 
pearing to  justify  dropout,  it  may  actually  serve  an  important  function  as 
a  self-monitoring  system.  Many  students  enroll  for  whom  higher  edu- 
cation in  any  form  is  too  difficult  or  not  rewarding.  It  is  better  for  them 
to  discover  the  realities  in  the  anonymity  of  a  distance  education  course, 
than  in  a  conventional  classroom  confrontation  with  their  peers.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  reasons  for  dropping  out  that  can  and  must  be  dealt 
with,  such  as  the  flexible  schooling  adjustment  recently  adopted  by 
KACU. 


CONCLUSION,  SUMMARY  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  world  has  observea  a  remark- 
able metamoiphosis  in  Korea's  socioeconomic  development  from  a 
largely  agrarian  society,  small  and  bequeathed  with  few  natural  resour- 
ces, into  an  industrialized  modern  society.  This  development  has 
brought  with  it  profound  changes  in  her  societal  structure. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  economic  progress  have  come  the  educa- 
tional advances.  Through  increased  investments  in  Korea's  human 
resources,  a  well-spring  has  been  tapped  that  promises  enduring  gains  in 
all  areas  of  human  development,  technical,  cultural,  economic  ad  infini- 
tum. The  people's  intense  desire  for  education  and  personal  improve- 
ment is  widely  recognized  by  the  Government  as  perhaps  Korea's 
greatest  strength.  To  this  end,  education  plays  a  prime  role  in  her 
continuing  gro" 

A  brief  scan  of  the  development  of  education  in  Korea  discloses  a 
system  that  has  significantly  expanded  on  all  levels.  Notwithstanding, 
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some  major  issues  still  exist.  One  of  the  overriding  problems  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  is  that  of  classroom  shortages,  cither 
from  overcrowding  or  from  obsolete  and  inadequate  facilities.  At  the 
level  of  higher  education,  students  clamor  for  admittance  and  space. 
The  sweeping  reforms  of  1980  revised  the  entrance  examination  syctcm 
and  did  much  to  normalize  education.  Steps  to  close  the  gaps  between 
curricula  and  the  needs  of  industry,  between  the  social  classes  and 
opportunities  for  higher  education,  and  to  bring  the  qualitative  le'  el  of 
education  at  par  with  the  quantitative  level  are  currently  in  progress. 

Distance  education  was  one  of  the  provisions  introduced  to  provide 
the  increasing  secondary  graduates  with  a  new  avenue  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  lifelong  education  by  widening  the 
chances  for  the  emerging  adult  population  to  obtain  higher  education. 
The  two  distance  education  enterprises  in  Korea  are  the  An'  and 
Correspondence  High  School  and  the  Korea  Air  and  Correspondence 
University.  As  indicated  by  their  titles,  education  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  broadcast  and  other  forms  of  educational  media  as  its  main  source 
of  instruction. 

Although  the  aims  and  methods  of  these  two  schools  may  be 
similar,  at  the  organizational  level  they  are  not  the  same.  The  high 
schools  are  actually  a  division  of  the  regional  schools,  whereas  the 
University,  complete  and  of  itself,  operates  through  a  series  of  adjunct 
departments  built  into  the  system.  The  University  is  also  making  use  of 
regional  facilities  and  instructors,  but  on  an  ad  hoc  contractual  basis,  not 
as  aii  attached  division  of  the  regional  institutions.  Whether  by  contract 
or  attachment,  administrative  strategy  is  credited  with  being  the  major 
cost-cutting  factor  in  air  and  correspondence  teaching. 

The  Korea  Air  and  Correspondence  Universitj  makes  constant 
adjustments  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  University  and  its  student 
body.  For  instance,  because  KBS  air  time  is  painfully  brief,  the  media 
center  was  cultivated  to  recapture  the  lectures  for  replay  and  storage, 
among  other  things.  To  fulfill  the  need  of  students  for  a  place  to  study 
and  to  meet,  the  regional  centers  were  given  priority.  To  satisfy  the 
need  for  personal  contact  between  professors  and  students,  the  school- 
ing was  created. 

The  University  continues  its  efforts  for  inventing  solutions  to  fit  the 
perceived  needs  of  the  moment.  Such  issues  as  inherent  alienation, 
dropout,  airtim'*  and  refining  the  educational  media  are  currently  being 
confronted.  SOiae  of  these  questions  in  need  of  answers  will  new  be 
reviewed  and  some  suggest!  .s  will  be  made  in  the  hope  that  if  some  of 
the  problems  are  common  to  distance  teaching  in  general,  an  open 
discussion  of  strategies  might  elicit  greater  insight  and  more  workable 
solutions  for  us  all. 
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A.  Cost  Reduction 

A  reduction  of  cost  in  distance  education  is  accomplished  through 
the  cooperation  of  existing  conventional  teaching  institutions  for  the 
schooling  and  through  the  economies  of  scale,  in  the  use  of  media  and  in 
the  production  of  instructional  materials  for  mass  clientele. 

Obtaining  the  cooperation  of  existing  conventional  teaching  institu- 
tions for  the  schooling  may  follow  one  of  several  different  panerns 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  If  the  country  is  not  large  in  area  and 
of  one  language,  then  the  KACU  model  is  appropriate.  In  other  v;ords, 
distance  teaching  insihutions  may  be  organized  as  a  single  entity, 
making  use  of  the  conventional  schools  in  the  needed  regions  on  an  ad 
hoc  contractual  basis.  Other  circumstances  may  suggest  following  a  plan 
closer  to  the  air  and  correspondence  high  schools  in  which  distance 
teaching  is  attached  and  becomes  a  division  of  a  conventional  regional 
school.  Ill  any  case,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  conventional  institutions  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  making 
distance  teaching  cost-effective. 

B.  Experiment  for  Technical  Courses 

The  quality  of  education  by  distance  teaching  methods  is  naturally  a 
matter  of  great  concern  Undoubtedly,  the  development  of  new  and 
better  media  and  its  extended  use  is  making  considerable  improvements 
in  distance  education  possible.  Nevertheless,  some  areas  of  learning 
exist  where  distance  teaching  has  great  dif^  alty  in  being  er'ective. 
Technological  education  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a  field  in  which  ceitain 
levels  of  experiment  and  practical  work  are  essential.  Although  the 
schooling  period  at  KACU  has  already  been  designated  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment  and  practical  work,  ways  of  dilating  the  work  experience 
must  still  be  sought. 

One  of  the  innovative  ideas  that  appears  worthy  of  development  in 
this  connection  is  the  notion  of  a  Mobile  Experiment  Unit.  The  mobile 
unit  would  conrist  of  a  large-sired  bus  designed  to  be  fully  equipped 
with  experimental  facilities,  for  each  of  those  courses  that  require  them. 
With  trained  personnel  aboard,  the  mobile  unit  would  make  the  rounds 
of  the  regional  centers  each  semester  staying  perhaps  a  week  or  two  in 
each  place  in  order  to  accommodate  the  students'  practical  work. 

Since  science  is  a  universal  language  and  the  need  for  more  techni- 
cal courses  a  common  one  in  developing  countries,  international  agen- 
cies may  find  designing  and  distributing  such  a  unit  worthy  of 
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undertaking.  In  the  same  vein  with  the  scientific  mobile  unit  would  be 
the  production  of  educational  science  kits  for  a  variety  of  courses 
supplied  with  an  explanatory  workbook  translated  into  as  many  lan- 
guages as  there  was  demand. 

The  cost  of  such  materials  could  be  considerably  reduced  rf  manu- 
factured by  one  international  agency  benefiting  from  the  economies  of 
scale.  At  the  same  time,  they  could  afford  to  employ  :he  best  minds 
available.  Thus,  a  high  quality  product  would  be  made  available  at  low 
cost,  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  distance  education  in  the 
technical  field. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  in  this  context  that  another  mode  of  lifelong 
education  was  introduced  in  Korea,  the  open  university.  The  system  of 
open  universities  operating  in  Korea  does  not  follow  the  mode  of 
distance  teaching,  although  the  n^me  may  mislead  people.  The  possible 
misunderstanding  stems  from  the  fact  that  in  some  countries  like  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  term  **open''  is  synonymous  with  distance  teach- 
ing. In  Korea,  however,  open  universities  are  the  same  as  conventional 
universities  as  far  as  teaching  methods  are  concerned.  The  difference  is 
in  the  flexibility  students  have  in  choosing  to  attend  day  or  evening 
classes,  in  choosing  the  number  of  credit  per  semester  and  in  the 
unlimited  time  they  have  to  complete  their  education.  Students  attend 
school  as  their  situation  allow.  In  short,  the  open  universities  in  Korea 
provide  working  people  with  the  professional  technological  education. 

As  the  size  of  the  economy  continues  to  grow  and  technology- 
intensive  industries  proliferate,  the  base  of  supply  sources  for  a  highly 
skilled  vocational  manpower  must  be  expanded.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent upon  all  concerned  to  continue  the  search  for  the  improved  ways 
for  technical  training  in  distance  education. 

C*  Whole  Man  Education 

Distance  education  may  not  be  inferior  to  conventional  education 
in  infusing  learners  with  knowledge,  but  it  definitely  falls  far  short  in  the 
realm  ?f  cultivating  a  well-rounded  personality  which  is  essential  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  man,  an  edacation  not  only  for  specific  knowl- 
edge but  also  for  high  ethical  and  moral  standards. 

Character  building  in  schools  is  possible  mainly  through  direct 
interaction  between  teachers  and  students  and  among  the  sttdents 
themselves.  This  shortcoming  of  distance  teaching  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten, and  ever>  means  must  be  tapped  to  minimize  its  deleterious  effects 
by  using  all  of  the  interactive  components  of  distance  teaching.  While 
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the  period  of  the  schooling  should  be  extended  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  the  interactive  elements  are  perhaps  closer  at  hand  through  the 
use  of  newly-developed  electronic  media. 

One  bit  of  sophisticated  technology  representing  a  giant  step  in  that 
direction  is  already  nearer  than  most  people  realize.  The  talk-through 
screen  used  in  telecommunication  newscasts  to  hold  a  video  conference 
is  currently  a  means  of  holding  long  distance  conferences  in  the  business 
world.  Although  the  prospect  of  appointing  professors  to  the  regional 
centers  for  each  of  the  courses  is  a  future  goal,  interaction  with  students 
could  be  augmented  enormously  by  setting  up  the  video  conference 
apparatus  between  the  main  campus  and  the  regional  centers.  Once  in 
place,  such  a  setup  would  allow  face-to-face  teleconferences  between 
students  gathered  at  the  regional  centers  and  professors  on  the  main 
campus  making  it  possible  for  students  to  respond  with  on-the-spot 
questions  to  lectures  and  receive  instant  feedback,  interacting  as  if  they 
are  al!  in  a  single  classroom  together.  Since  the  essence  of  humanity  is 
interdependence,  this  quality  should  be  injected  into  the  distance  learn 
ing  process  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

International  agencies  could  play  an  important  role  in  furthering 
The  cause  of  distance  education  by  making  such  technology,  as  well  as 
other  worthwhile  enterprises,  available  through  financial  assistance.  For 
instance,  the  use  of  satellites  for  distance  education  is  another  estimable 
endeavor,  particularly  for  those  countries  with  a  large  landmass.  For 
Korea,  however,  where  the  landmass  is  small  and  the  actual  coverage  is 
not  a  problem,  the  contribution  of  satellite  technology  might  be  negligi- 
ble. Therefore,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  thai  the  priority  areas  for 
development  may  vary  according  to  the  individual  circumstances  of  each 
nation. 

h.  Educationai  Media  Production 

Distance  education  is  bound  to  become  more  dependent  on  the 
media  rather  than  less.  The  production  of  all  educational  media  mate- 
rials must  be  planned  and  operated  on  a  team  basis  for  maximum 
effectiveness.  This  means  that  personal  pwde  is  often  subordinated  for 
the  good  of  the  project.  The  team  may  consist  of  a  teacher,  an  engineer, 
a  producer,  a  communicator  and  other  relevant  specialists. 

That  this  weii-recognized  theory  has  yet  to  be  put  into  practice  can 
be  atributed  to  several  reasons.  Most  critical  may  be  the  lack  of 
well-trained  specialists.  But  surely  high  on  this  list  must  be  that  the 
production  of  the  educational  media  materials  is  controlled  by  an 
outside,  disiijterested  organization,  namely  the  Korea  National  Broad- 
casting System  (KBS). 
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Dist  ancc  educati  .  in  Korea  has  thus  far  achieved  impressive 
quantitative  growth.  I  hat  growth  mus.  now  be  matched  by  an  equally 
impressive  qualitative  rise  through  better  use  of  the  mass  media. 

Modern  distance  education  is  an  innovative  way  of  providing  higher 
education.  In  order  to  keep  up  with  Us  own  reputation,  its  educators 
must  continue  to  lei  innovation  be  the  order  of  the  day.  They  must  stay 
alert  to  change  and  be  flexible  and  daring  enough  to  try  new  notions. 


1.  Population 

All  Age  9-10  yrs  11-19  yrs  20-24  yrs  25-14  yrs     45  yrT" 
 ^'foups   &  above 

Total     40,466,577  6^94,692  8.86K()83  4.239,729  11.875,392  8,994,681 

Male      20,280,857  3.463.963  4,576,199  2,186,373  6,028,785  4,025,537 

Female  20,185,720  3,330,792  4,284,884  2,052,756  5.849,007  4,969,144 
Rural  14,(K)8,407 
Urban  26,458,170 


Source:  National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Economic  Planning  Board,  Republic  of 
Kor«a. 

Source  of  ali  of  the  following  educational  statistics:  Ministry  of  Education, 
Statistical  Yearbook  of  Education,  1985. 

2.  Primary  Schools 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  (1985) 


Enrollment 


Number 


Classes 


Teachers 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 
Rural 
Urban 


6,519 
5,738 
781 


108,753 
74,663 
34,090 


2,499,724  2,357,028 
1,513,276  1,450,762 
986,498  906,266 


126,785 
88,868 
37,917 
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3.  Secondary  Schools  (Midale  Schools) 


Enrollment 

Number 

Classes  — 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  2,371 

45,024 

1,439,842 

1,342,331 

69,553 

Rural  1,854 

28,365 

863,856 

830,083 

44,212 

Urban  517 

16,664 

575,986 

512.248 

25,341 

4.  Secondary  Schools  (General  High  School) 

Enrollment 

Number 

Classes  — 

Teachers 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  1,602 

35,842 

1,160,571 

992,231 

69,546 

Rural  1,208 

22,994 

641,584 

668,583 

43,541 

Urban  394 

12,848 

518,987 

323,648 

26,005 

5.  TechnlcalA^ocational  Training  High  Schools 

Enrollment 

Number 

-  Teachers 

Boys 

Girls 

Agricultural 

61 

46,812 

5,030 

Technical 

102 

196,908 

1,446 

Commercial 

227 

98,085 

282,182 

Fishery  &  Marine 

3,485 

67 

Others 

32 

7,870 

33,940 

6.  Junior  Colleges 

Enrollment 

Number 

-  Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

120 

154,991 

87,123 

242,114 

Rural 

76 

90,980 

47,6(M 

138,584 

Urban 

14 

64,011 

39,519 

103;530 

,•288 
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7.  Colleges  and  Universities 


Enrollment 

Total 

Number  - 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

111 

681,796 

250,088 

950,058 

Rural 

47 

331,228 

98,984 

430.212 

Urban 

64 

355,495 

164,351 

519,846 

8.  Departments  at  Junior  College 

Enrollment 

Nu.nber 

Boys 

Girls 

Humanities 

30 

2,685 

2,114 

Social  Science 

218 

28,710 

15,454 

Natural  Sciences 

63 

1,311 

9,615 

Engineering 

354 

88,223 

9,576 

Agriculture 

90 

10,518 

1,886 

Fishery  and  Marine 

27 

6,768 

136 

Arts  &  Physical  Educ. 

115 

7,569 

11,137 

Medical  Science  & 

Pharmacy 

124 

9,200 

22,774 

Elementary  Education 

55 

7 

14,431 

Total 

1,076 

154,991 

87,123 

9. Departments  at  Colleges  and  Universities 

Enrollment 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Humanities 

543 

86,108 

64,033 

Social  Sciences 

634 

221,249 

36,489 

Natural  Science 

409 

50,346 

38,626 

Engineering 

476 

194,116 

5,487 

Agriculture 

187 

35,709 

5,426 

Fishery  &  Marine 

21 

5,928 

249 

Medical  Science  £c 

Pharmacy 

129 

26,474 

12,934 

Arts  &  Physical 

Education 

282 

20,207 

32,970 

Elementary  Education 

11 

4,497 

13,247 

Secondary  Education 

445 

40,916 

53,886 

Total 

3,137 

686,723 

263,335 
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BACKGROUND 


Location:  Thailand  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Southeast  Asia, 
bordered  by  Burma  in  the  west  and  north,  Laos  in  the  north  and 
northeast,  Kampuchea  in  the  east  and  Malaysia  in-the  south. 

Size:  A  fraction  smaller  than  France,  Thailand  covers  a  land  area  of 
513,115  sq  km..  Approximately  45  per  cent  of  this  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, with  the  rest  remaining  forest  and  savanna. 

Climate:  The  country  has  a  tropical  climate  with  a  high  degree  of 
humidity.  The  average  temperature  is  28.9''C. 

Population:  Thailand's  total  population  in  1986  was  estimated  at  52 
million,  growing  at  the  rate  of  1.5  per  cent.  About  85  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  in  rural  areas,  with  the  remaining  15  per  cent  clustered 
mainly  in  Bangkok,  the  center  of  social,  commercial  and  political  life. 
The  majority  of  the  labor  force  :s  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry  and 
fishing.  About  45  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  consists  of  women. 

Religion:  Buddhism  has  long  been  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Thai  people.  Buddhism  permeates  the  arts,  literature,  education 
and  the  Thai  way  of  life,  especially  in  areas  where  the  majority  of  the 
residents  embrace  the  Buddhist  faith.  About  4.60  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  Muslim,  while  less  than  0.90  per  cent  are  Christians. 
According  to  the  constitution  and  in  practice  H.M.  the  King  is  upholder 
and  supporter  of  all  religions,  that  ;s,  all  religions  professed  by  the  Thai 
people.  Most  of  the  Muslims  are  in  the  south.  There  are  over  200 
Muslim  schools  and  2,300  mosques  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

The  Fifth  Plan  1982-1986:  Summary  of  the 
Overall  Development  Targets 

(a)  Targets  for  the  restoration  of  the  country's  financial  stability 

-  Exports  of  goods  to  increase  by  22.3  per  cent  per  annum; 

-  Imports  of  goods  to  increase  by  not  more  than  18.1  per  cent 
per  annum;  and 

-  Reduction  of  oil  import  volume  by  3  per  cent  per  annum  on 
average. 

(b)  Economic  Production  targets 

-  GDP  to  grown  by  6.6  per  cent  per  annum; 

-  Agriculture  to  grow  by  4.5  per  cent  per  annum; 

-  Manufacturing  industry  to  grow  by  7.6  per  cent  per  annum; 

-  Mining  output  to  grow  by  16.4  per  cent  per  annum; 

-  Koduction  of  natural  gas  at  least  525  million  cu  ft  per  day  in 
1986;  and 

-  Reduction  of  oil  import  volume  by  3  pf^r  cent  per  year. 
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(c)  The  Government's  fiscal  targets 

-  Government  revenue  to  rise  by  22.3  per  cent  per  annum  (or 
16.7  per  cent  of  GDP  on  average);  and 

-  Government  budget  deficit  not  to  exceed  22,000  million  baht 
per  year  on  average. 

(d)  Social  development  and  service  targets  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic targets 

-  Reduction  of  the  population  growth  rate  lo  1.5  per  cent  by 
1986. 

-  Health 

(i)  Reduce  disease  and  mortality  rate; 

(ii)  Expand  government's  medical  services  to  zll  dis- 
tricts, tambols  and  villages;  and 

(iii)  Expand  immunization  program  coverage  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  target  grou^ 

-  Food  and  nutrition 

(i)  Completely  eradicate  protein  and  calorie  deficiency 
of  level  3  among  babies  and  pre-school  children  from 
the  present  level  of  2.2  per  cent;  and 

(ii)  Reduce  protein  and  calorie  deficiency  among  chil- 
dren of  school  age  by  50  per  cent  from  the  present 
level  of  40--50  per  cent. 

-  Safety  of  lives  and  property 

(i)  Reduce  crimes  connected  with  the  taking  of  lives  and 
bodily  injury,  and  sex  crimes,  to  less  than  75  cases 
per  100,000  persons;  and 

(ii)  Reduce  rate  of  road  accidents  by  3  per  cent  per  year. 


THE  PRESENT  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

Historical  Context:  As  one  of  the  few  developing  countries  never  to 
have  been  colonized,  Thailand's  educational  system  has  not  been  domi- 
nated by  any  foreign  power  and  Thai  is  the  language  of  instruction. 

Demographic  Context:  Thailand  has  a  population  of  approximately 
52  million  (40  per  cent  under  15).  The  1950s  and  1960s  were  character- 
ized by  a  rapid  population  growth  of  slightly  over  3.0  per  cent  per  year, 
largely  resulting  from  marked  improvements  in  public  health  after 
World  War  II.  The  IS'^Os,  however,  saw  a  rate  Oi  growth  of  approx- 
imately 2.0  per  cent  with  a  further  reduction  of  1.5  per  cent  by  1984.  A 
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major  school  mapping  project  initiated  in  1978  found  a  striking  decrease 
in  early  primary  school  enrollment  resulting  from  the  fertility  decline. 

Occupational  and  Social  Structure:  Thailand  has  a  stratified  occupa- 
tional and  social  class  structure.  Traditionally,  high  social  prestige  has 
been  attached  to  government  employee  and  the  government  sector  has 
been  the  major  source  of  employment  for  the  more  educated.  Histor- 
ically, social  mobility  has  been  high,  but  more  recently  socioeconomic 
conditions  changed  and  the  formal  schooling  which  it  facilitates  has 
strongly  influencef'  the  movement  of  individuals  to  the  highly  desired 
modem  sector. 

Goals  of  Education:  Formerly,  the  Government  considered  edu- 
cation as  a  means  to  foster  national  unity  and  to  provide  the  basic 
competencies  in  literacy  and  numeracy  necessary  for  further  schooling 
and/or  employment.  For  the  Thai  individual,  schooling  has  been  a 
major  avenue  of  social  mobility.  Reflecting  the  education  reform  move- 
ment in  1974,  in  the  1977  National  Education  Scheme,  the  goals  of 
education  were  further  broadened  to  include  the  relationship  between 
education,  life  and  society.  In  addition  to  the  regular  academic  skills  in 
the  old  curriculum,  the  new  Scheme  placed  special  emphasis  on  instill- 
ing non-cognitive  learning  and  moral  values. 

The  education  reform  movement  initiated  hi  1974  has  significantly 
altered  Thailand's  school  system.  Today,  more  than  nine  million  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  primary  and  secondary  schools;  and  universal 
primary  education  is  expected  by  1986.  Institutions  offering  specialized 
skills,  open  universities,  and  special  non-formal  education  programs, 
have  been  established  to  meet  development  needs.  Despite  regional 
disparities  in  educational  standards  and  facilities,  the  teacher-pupil  ratio 
in  primary  schools  has  improved  dramatically.  A  new  curriculum  aiir%  at 
education  for  life  and  society  and  utilizes  a  reformed,  more  flexible 
examination  system.  Thailand  is  currently  attempting  to  reduce  educa- 
tional disparities,  to  promote  greater  deconcentration  in  administration, 
and  to  work  toward  quality  improvements  and  relevance  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

Pre-tertiary  education  now  extends  over  12  years,  that  is,  six  years 
of  elementary  education;  which  is  compulsory,  and  six  years  of  second- 
ary education.  All  children  aged  seven  are  required  to  attend  school 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  14.  There  are  two  alternative  channels  of 
education:  academic  and  vocational.  The  academic  channel  prepares 
students  for  universities,  while  the  vocational  channel  prepares  students 
for  the  skilled  labor  market.  Education  in  all  government  schools  is 
given  practically  free  of  charge. 

Pre-School  Education:  The  private  sector  and  local  communities  are 
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encouraged  to  set  up  kindergartens  and  early  childhood  centers  to  serve 
local  children  throughout  the  country.  Only  1-7  per  cent  of  all  pre- 
school centers  are  run  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  they  are  for 
demonstration  and  experimental  purposes. 

Primary  Education:  Primary  education  is  free  and  provided  univer- 
sally by  the  Government.  It  emphasizes  literacy,  numeracy,  communi- 
cation skills,  and  abilities  relevant  to  future  occupational  roles.  Major 
problems  at  this  level  relate  primarily  to  quality  and  equality. 

Secondary  Education:  Secondary  education  aims  to  provide  appro- 
priate academic  and  vocational  knowledge  consistent  with  the  learner's 
age,  needs,  interest,  skills  and  aptitudes,  which  ultimately  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  individual's  career  and  to  society  in  general.  There  are 
both  public  and  private  secondary  schools.  The  Government  makes 
efforts  to  promote  secondary  education  and  to  guarantee  equal  oppor- 
tunities. More  emphasis  is  now  put  on  vocational  training. 

Higher  Education:  Higher  education  aims  at  the  further  develop- 
ment of  human  intellectual  abilities,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
technology  and  the  provision  of  high-level  academic  and  professional 
manpower  needed  for  national  development.  Access  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  national  universities  is  based  on  the  secondary  school-leaving 
certificate  obtained  after  successful  completion  of  six  years  of  primary 
school  and  six  years  of  secondary  education.  Admission  to  higher 
education  is  subject  to  the  national  university  entrance  examination 
usually  held  every  April. 

Higher  education  is  given  in  universities  and  in  specialized  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  These  institutions  are  classified  under  four 
categories: 

(a)  state/national  universities,  institutes  and  private  higher  edu- 
cation institutions; 

(b)  technical  or  vocational,  agricultural  and  teacher  training 
colleges; 

(c)  other  specialized  or  professional  training  Institutions  under 
the  sponsorship  of  ministries  end  government  organizations 
(e.g.  nursing  colleges,  Buddhist  colleges,  military  and  police 
academies,  etc.);  and 

(d)  an  international  institute  (i.e.  the  Asian  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy)- 

There  are  at  present  16  national  universities  and  institutes.  The  Ministry 
of  University  Affairs  serves  as  a  coordinating  agency  between  the 
universities  and  the  Government.  There  are  also  a  number  of  private 
higher  education  institutions  offering  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams. Admission  to  the  closed-admission  universities  is  based  on 
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performance  in  a  competitive  joint  entrance  examination,  whereas  the 
two  open-admission  universities,  Ramkhamhaeng  University  and 
Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University,  require  only  the  secondary 
school  certificate. 

Enrollment:  Considering  enrollment  by  levels  of  education,  the 
increase  in  enrollment  (in  millions)  from  1961  to  1980  was  as  follows: 
pre-primary,  from  0.05  to  0.36;  primary,  from  4.09  to  7.45;  lower 
secondary,  from  0.25  to  1.35;  upper  secondary,  from  0.80  to  0.58;  and 
higher  education,  from  0.05  to  0.22,  excluding  0.4  million  enrollment  in 
the  open  universities.  Enrollment  ratios  in  1980  were  13.5  for  pre- 
primary,  95.7  for  primary,  28.5  for  secondary,  and  3.4  for  higher 
education.  Tlie  aggregate  ratio  for  all  levels  was  43.4.  An  overview  of 
the  enrollment  indicates  that  in  1978  the  transition  rate  from  primary  to 
secondary  was  62.13  and  from  secondary  to  tertiary  was  39.  Thailand 
has  successfully  implemented  numerous  programs  and  interventions  to 
redvtce  disparity  and  inequalities  in  education.  The  proportion  of  female 
enrollment  is  over  0.42  at  all  levels. 

Non-Formal  Education:  Non-formal  education  started  40  years  ago, 
when  the  first  adult  education  act  was  promulgated  in  1940  marking  the 
first  attempt  by  the  Thai  Government  to  educate  the  out-of-school 
population,  the  major  portion  of  which  has  been  and  still  is  being 
educated  by  Buddhist  monks  in  monasteries.  Its.  primary  aim  was  to 
develop  and  conduct  literacy  programs  for  adults  over  15  years  old  who 
were  not  in  the  formal  school  system.  Over  the  subsequent  years, 
non-formal  education  has  evolved  from  simple  literacy  teaching  to 
include  a  wide  variety  of  programs  which  aim  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities,  to  complement  formal  schooling  and  to  further  develop 
the  knowledge  and  competencies  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Later 
on,  vocational  training  became  another  prime  objective  when  functional 
literacy  programs  were  developed  which  related  literacy  to  occupational 
skills.  In  the  Thai  non-formal  education  program,  there  has  been 
emphasis  on  a  process  known  as  **Khit-pen",  an  approach  designed  to 
encourage  harmony  between  individuals  and  their  environment.  **Khi^. 
pen"  means  critical  thinking,  rational  thinking  and  problem-solving. 

At  present,  non-formal  education  is  considered  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  national  education  system.  Over  40  agencies  are  actively 
involved  in  non-formal  education  utilizing  an  estimated  budget  of  400 
million  baht  annually.  To  promote  and  coordinate  non-formal  edu- 
cation, the  Department  of  Non-Formal  Education  was  established  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  1979.  Some  of  the  educational  progiams  which 
are  at  present  available  to  the  public  include  the  functional  literacy 
program,  with  curricula  designed  for  different  target  groups,  the 
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functional  education  program,  which  provides  education  equivalent  to 
the  primary  and  secondary  levels  of  the  formal  system,  and  a  great 
variety  of  radio,  television  and  correspondence  education  programs. 
Although  non-formal  education  is  relevant  to  all  sectors  of  the  out-of- 
school  population,  which  constitutes  over  80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population,  special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  the 
minority  groups,  the  rural  poor  and  those  with  liltle  formal  schooling. 

Types  of  Non-Formal  Programs:  The  Department  of  Non-Formal 
Education  is  directly  responsible  for  formulating  non-formal  education 
policy.  Also,  several  other  ministries  -and  departments  conduct  non- 
formal  education.  The  following  are  various  programs  in  non-formal 
education:  continuing  education  at  five  levels  providing  academic 
equivalency;  short  vocational  courses  of  up  to  12  months,  including,  for 
example,  mobile  trade  schools;  functional  literacy,  including  critical 
thinking,  problem-solving,  numeracy  and  vocational  subjects;  and  in- 
formational programs  such  as  village  newspaper  reading  centers  and 
public  libraries.  In  1970,  Thailand  established  an  open  admission  uni- 
versity, Ramkhamhaeng  University.  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open 
University  itself.  The  focus  of  this  country  case  study,  was  founded  in 
1978  as  an  open  university  utilizing  a  multimedia  distance  teaching 
system.  These  institutions  provide  more  opportunity  for  secondary 
graduates  by  providing  them  with  university  education. 

Education  Finance:  Public  support  for  education  increased  from  1.9 
percent  of  GDP  in  the  1960s  to  3.3  per  cent  in  1970.  The  private  sector, 
which  is  responsible  for  1/8  of  total  enrollment,  also  contributes.  The 
total  state  budget  for  education  increased  from  16.9  per  cent  in  1961  to 
18.5  per  cent  in  1985.  Currently,  the  education  budget  ranks  second 
only  to  that  of  defense.  Over  the  past  two  decades  more  than  half  of  the 
education  budget  has  been  devoted  lO  primary  education.  Since  1965, 
there  has  been  a  growi^^  ^toportion  of  the  education  budget  allocated 
to  sec/a.dary  and  higher  education,  reflecting  the  growing  social  demand 
for  higher  levels  of  education  and  the  high  demographic  growth  rates  of 
the  recent  past.  In  1979,  a  new  system  was  i  itroduced  for  allocating 
primary  school  resources  more  equitably  among  provinces.  Since  nearly 
98  per  cent  of  local  primary  school  funds  derive  from  central  govern- 
ment, the  national  government  was  able  to  reduce  regional  disparities. 
Under  the  new  budgeting  system,  a  wide  range  of  key  subnational 
educational  indicators  are  used  to  allocate  resources  among  provinces. 
The  result  is  a  noticeable  reduction  of  regional  disparities. 

Teacher  Education:  Teacher  training  in  Thailand  is  done  at  the 
tertiary  level  with  two  major  streams  of  production.  Ten  faculties  of 
education  in  various  universities  produce  teachers  at  the  bachelor*s 
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Table  2:   Allocation  of  the  National  Budget  Among  Levels  of  Education 


Level  of  Education  

1961  196S  1970  1975  1980  1981  1982  1983  1984 


Primary 

54.0 

58.3 

55.5 

52.5 

53.9 

55.4 

55.6 

57.4 

56.6 

Secondary 

17.9 

11.9 

12.3 

13.5 

16.4 

16.3 

16.6 

16.3 

16.1 

Vocational 

6.2 

7.2 

7.1 

5.0 

6.5 

6.5 

7.0 

6.6 

6.8 

Teacher  Training 

4.4 

5.9 

5.3 

5.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

University  Education 

8.2 

10.4 

12.5 

14.4 

14.5 

12.4 

12.8 

12.1 

12.5 

Non-Formal 

0.5 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

Othei-s 

8.8 

7.9 

6.5 

8.2 

4.4 

5.3 

4.2 

3.8 

4.0 

Total  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


Source:  Bureau  of  Budget  National  Annual  Budget  1961-1984,  Thailand. 

degree  and  post-graduate  levels.  Thirty-six  teacher  cclleges  and  other 
colleges  for  physical,  vocational,  technical,  agricultural  education,  etc. 
are  responsible  for  training  teachers  at  the  higher  certificate  and  the 
bachelor's  degree  levels.  In  1978,  13  per  cent  of  teachers  had  a  bache- 
lor's degree  or  higher  degree,  45.5  per  cent  a  higher  certificate,  and  4.8 
per  cent  vocational  training.  Relative  to  international  standards, 
Thailand  has  a  satisfactory  student-teacher  ratio  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. The  highest  is  27.7  at  the  kindergarten  level,  and  the  lowest  is 
19.6  at  the  MOE  primary  level.  The  accelerated  production  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers  to  cope  with  the  temporary  short-lcrm  deficiency 
and  population  growth  during  the  Third  National  Educational  Develop- 
ment Plan  (1971-1976)  has  generated  a  high  level  of  teacher  and 
graduate  unemployment.  Thus,  during  the  Fourth  Plan  (1977-1981), 
training  of  teachers  at  the  higher  certificate  level  was  due  to  be  progres- 
sively decreased.  The  decreasing  production  of  teachers  has  affected 
severely  the  roles  of  the  teacher  training  colleges.  In  contrast,  given  the 
great  demand  for  vocational  teachers,  vocational  teacher  training  is 
currently  given  the  higher  priority.  A  committee  to  coordinate  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  teacher  training  was  established  in  1979.  The 
committee  proposed  numerous  recommendations  such  as  the  need  for 
more  selected  criteria  for  the  recruitment  of  instructors  and  students  in 
teacher  training,  revision  of  curricula,  and  the  promotion  of  research 
and  development  in  teacher  training.  Most  of  the  recommendations 
were  incorporated  into  the  Fifth  Education  Plan. 

Curriculum  Development  and  Teaching  Methodology:  School  curri- 
cula have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the  new  school  structure. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  has  major  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  curricula  at  the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels.  University 
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curricula  are  decided  by  individual  departments  with  approval  from  the 
University  Council  for  the  undergraduate  level  and  from  the  Ministry  of 
University  Affairs  for  the  post-graduate  level.  There  exists  efforts  to 
emphasize  relevance  in  curriculum  development. 

Scope  of  the  Curriculum:  Primary  education  has  an  integrated 
curriculum  comprising  four  learning  areas:  basic  skills,  life  experience, 
character  development  and  work  education.  Since  students'  back- 
grounds in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  are  different,  a  basic 
national  core  curriculum  allows  a  certain  flexibility  for  regional  diversifi- 
cation. The  secondary  curriculun  covers  five  broad  fields:  language, 
science  and  mathematics,  social  studies,  character  development  and 
work  education.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  exploratory  pre-vocational 
subjects  available.  The  use  of  a  credit  system  facilitates  flexibility  in  the 
teacher-learning  process. 

Instructional  Materials:  The  Educational  Techniques  Department, 
with  the  assistance  of  cooperating  agencies,  is  responsible  for  the 
production  and  improvement  of  learning  materials  such  as  lesson  plans, 
textbooks,  supplementary  readers  and  teachers'  guides.  As  soon  as  the 
national  teacher-learning  materials  are  prepared,  regional  curriculum 
development  teams  study  them  and  decide  on  diversification  and  varia- 
tions to  suit  a  particular  region. 

Curriculum  Implementation:  To  ensure  that  new  curricula  are  im- 
plemented, a  number  of  steps  are  taken.  The  most  important  is  the 
nationwide  short-term  in-service  training  of  leachers,  level  by  level. 
Also,  through  the  Free  Textbook  Program,  the  Government  publishes 
and  distributes  new  instructional  materials  to  all  schools.  Finally,  regu- 
lar supervision  as  well  as  specific  evaluations  provide  checks  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  compliance  with  standards. 

Teaching  Methods:  Methods  of  instruction  are  generally  suggested 
in  the  syllabus,  and  teachers  are  encouraged  to  keep  abreast  of  educa- 
tional changes  and  new  teaching  methods.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
also  sends  out  supervisors  to  work  with  school  teachers  to  help  them 
improve  their  teaching.  Some  teachers,  however,  are  still  accustomed  to 
using  traditional  methods  of  "chalk  and  talk". 

Major  Problems  Related  to  Curricula  and  Teaching  Methods:  The 
first  problem  involves  limited  school  supervision,  resulting  from  short- 
ages of  personnel  and  budget.  The  second  concerns  the  inadequate 
availability  of  textbooks,  equipment  and  qualified  teachers,  particularly 
specialized  pre-vocational  teachers.  The  third  is  a  lack  of  readiness  for 
recent  curricula  changes,  which  has  affected  the  quality  of  schooling.  As 
for  the  university  level,  instruction  in  some  areas  is  too  often  related  to 
foreign  texts. 
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The  System  of  Examinations,  Promotions  and  Certificates:  Tradi- 
tionally, Thailand's  examination  and  promotion  system  was  tightly 
structured,  with  a  major  emphasis  on  end-of-year  examinations  to 
determine  promotion  to  the  next  level  of  schooling,  with  grades  4, 7, 10 
and  12  examination  administered  externally  by  districts,  provinces, 
regions  and  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Each  of  these  grade  levels 
determined  a  student's  educational  life  chances.  Entrance  to  grade  11, 
particularly  in  prestigious  government  and  private  schools,  and  a  joint 
university  entrance  examination  are  highly  selective.  Educational  curri- 
culum reform  would  not  be  effective  without  concommitant  examina- 
tion reform.  Thus,  grades  11  and  12  end-of-year  external  examina- 
tions were  abolished  in  1975-1976  and  1976-1977.  The  new  system 
emphasizes  internal  assessment  and  reduced  emphasis  on  end-of-year 
examinations.  In  primary  schools  a  similar  reform  has  occurred  with 
currently  increased  focus  on  the  day-to-day  accomplishment  of  specific 
behavioral  objectives.  As  a  result  of  the  examination  reform,  promotion 
rates  have  tended  to  improve,  resulting  in  a  much  more  efficient  edu- 
cation system.  With  regard  to  entrance  examinations  to  upper  second- 
ary schools  and  universities,  the  traditional  achievement  tests  have 
been  revised.  Regional  universities  have  also  established  specific  quotas 
to  ensure  more  representation  of  students  from  the  major  regional 
areas.  Employment  opportunities,  particularly  in  Thailand's  modern 
sector,  are  significantly  influenced  by  credentials. 

Education  Research:  It  was  in  the  1960s  that  the  Thai  Government 
began  actively  promoting  research.  The  MOE  and  the  NEC  established 
research  divisions  working  on  practical  problems  such  as  curricula, 
texts,  educational  policy  and  administration.  Research  topics  were 
closely  related  to  the  specific  functions  of  various  departments.  Re- 
search began  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  formal  functions  of  the 
university  in  the  19503.  It  was  not  until  1974,  when  the  MUA  introduced 
a  new  regulation  :  •  -ij.'^ing  research  work  for  promotion,  the  research 
activities  became  =:ly  and  systematically  encouraged  for  the  first 
time.  The  research  .ida  for  the  1980s  as  specified  by  prominent  Thai 
researchers  and  academics  included:  research  into  classroom  realities; 
means  to  achieve  qualitative  improv  jments  in  basic  competencies  with 
constant  or  diminished  costs,  given  present  resource  constraints;  and 
other  problems  in  education  beyond  pedagogy,  such  as  rural  education, 
non-formal  education,  and  national  education  for  ethnic  minorities. 
With  respect  to  research  methodologies,  two  trends  are  emerging:  the 
increased  use  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach,  and  the  recognition  of 
qualitative  methods  as  a  legitimate  research  approach. 

Administrative  and  Supervisory  Structure  and  Operation:  Four 
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ministries  were  responsible  for  education  until  1980.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  (MOI)  was  in  charge  of  nearly  all  primary  schools  in  rural  areas. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  (MOE),  however,  was  responsible  for 
secondary  education,  post-secondary  vocational-technical  education 
and  teacher  training,  as  well  as  providing  supervisors  and  curriculum 
materials  for  both  levels.  The  Ministry  of  University  Affairs  (MUA)  was 
responsible  for  university  education.  Finally,  the  National  Education 
Commission  (NEC),  in  charge  of  educational  policy-making  and  plan- 
ning, is  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  excessive  central- 
ization and  complexity  of  the  administrative  structure  became  a  major 
issue  in  1974  with  tne  establishment  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Educational 
Reform  Committee.  While  the  Reform  Committee  reviewed  all  aspects 
of  education,  a  major  focus  was  on  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
Thai  educational  system.  Basically,  the  Reform  called  for  unitying 
diverse  educational  organizations  under  the  MOE  and  for  greater 
deconcentration  of  authority  to  the  local  level.  Given  several  political 
changes,  enactment  of  some  important  parts  of  the  Reform  was  de- 
layed. In  October  1980,  however,  major  administrative  parts  of  the 
Reform  became  law.  Control  of  Thailand's  roughly  30,000  rural  schools 
was  returned  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  under  the  Office  of  the 
National  Primary  Education  Commission  (ONPEC)  which  is  respon- 
sible for  its  policy-making  and  planning.  Actual  day-to-day  operations  are 
controlled  by  73  Provincial  Primary  Education  Commissions,  which 
have  flexible  control  over  placement  of  teachers  and  location  of  schools. 
Elected  teacher  representatives  as  well  as  appointed  and  ex-o£ficio 
members  serve  on  the  governing  boards  of  both  the  national  and 
provincial  primary  school  commissions. 

General  Structure  and  Size:  The  new  6-3-3  structure  of  education 
was  introduced  'n  1978.  The  major  elements  of  the  formal  education 
system  are  in  Table  3. 

Today  there  are  16  government  universities  and  institutes  in 
Thailand.  They  comprise  11  traditional  universities,  an  open-admission 
university  and  one  distance  teaching  university,  Sukhothai  Thammathirat 
Open  University.  To  date,  four  private  universities  and  17  private 
colleges  have  been  established.  Both  government  and  private  universi- 
ties are  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  University 
Affairs.  In  addition,  approximately  243  degree-granting  institutions  and 
non-degree  post-secondary  colleges  operate  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health. 

The  concept  of  the  Open  University  made  its  debut  in  Thailand 
with  the  inception  of  Ramkhamhaeng  University  in  1971.  The  aim  of 
Ramkhamhaeng  University  was  to  make  higher  education  available  to 
students  who,  for  financial,  geographic  or  academic  reasons,  had  no 
access  to  tho  country's  selective  admission  universities.  As  an  academic 
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Tables:  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


Higher  Education 
Above  Bachelor's  Degree  Level 
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Table  4:  Periods  of  Study  Required  for  Different  Degrees  and  Diplomas 


Primary  and  Secondary  Education  (12  Years  of  Study) 


Period  of 

1  2  3 

4 

5 

6  7 

8  9 

Field  of  Study 

Study 
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Education 

:  A 

B 

P 

M  : 

Engineering 

P 

:  M 

Fine  Arts  (except  Decorative 
Arts-4  years) 

A 

M  : 

D 

Law 

P  H 

S 

Medicine 

P 

:  M 

Pharmacy 

B 

M  : 

D 

Science 

B 

M  : 
P  : 

D 

Social  Science  &  Economics 
Veterinary  Science 

Degrees  awarded:       A  Associate's  degree         H  Higher  Professional 
B  Bachelor's  degree  certificate 
C  Certificate  M  Master's  degree 

D  Doctor's  degree  P  Professional  degree 

S  Specialization 


Table  5:   State  Universities 


Founded  in: 


1917  -  Chulalongkorri  University 

1933  -  Thammasat  University 

1942  -  Mahidol  University 

1943  -  Kasetsart  University 
1943  -  Silpakom  University 

1965  -  Chiang  Mai  University 

1966  -  Khon  Kaen  University 

1966  -  National  Institute  of  Development  Administration 

(Graduate  School) 

1968  -  Prince  oi  Songkhla  University 

1971  -  King  Mongut's  Institutes  of  Technology  (with  2 

additional  Institutes  in  1968) 

1971  -  Ramkhamhaeng  University  (Open-admission  University) 

1974  -  Sri  Nakharinwirot  University 

1975  -  Institute  of  Agricultural  Technology 
1978  -  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University 
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market  university,  Ramkhamhaeng  University  adopted  an  open- 
admission  approach  with  classroom  activities  where  attendance  was  not 
compulsory.  By  its  tenth  year,  the  number  of  students  had  greatly 
increased,  so  that  a  second  campus  was  required.  In  1979,  the  enroll- 
ment of  new  students  totalled  110,000. 

To  allow  Ramkhamhaeng  University  to  restrict  the  number  of 
students,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  broader  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  working  adults,  the  Thai  Government  established  another 
open  university,  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University,  in  1978  to 
operate  by  means  of  a  distance  teaching  and  learning  system  depending 
largely  on  an  integrated  media  approach,  and  offering  open  learning 
based  on  the  principle  of  lifelong  education.  The  underlying  principle 
was  that  the  Open  University  would  provide  the  ideal  answer  to  the 
country's  crucial  need  for  a  "second  chance"  education.  Working  pro- 
fessional people  would  be  able  to  update  their  knowledge  and  upgrade 
themselves  by  enrolling  in  courses  which  would  not  conflict  with  their 
work  schedule;  others  who  were  forced  to  interrupt  their  studies  to  seek 
employment  would  be  able  to  continue  to  study  in  their  own  time. 

Higher  education  in  Thailand  has  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate.  During 
the  initial  period,  the  manpower  approach  was  the  main  theme  of 
expansion.  As  a  result,  the  universities  have  tried  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  fulfill  this  desire  despite  their  rather  limited  resources.  There  is 
an  inevitable  conflict  between  the  need  to  satisfy  the  social  demand  and 
the  need  to  supply  the  manpower.  The  important  problem  will  be 
finding  an  ideal  balance  between  the  two  requirements.  The  implemen- 
tation of  measures  to  restrict  the  number  of  students  in  selected  admis- 
sion universities  to  conform  with  manpower  requirements  is  less  difficult 
than  carrying  out  the  same  restrictive  measures  in  open  universities; 
sometimes  it  is  virtually  impossible  in  the  latter  case.  The  problem  of 
unemployment  will  become  more  intensified  for  graduates  from  both 
conventional  and  open  universities  in  the  same  fields  of  study.  One 
possible  solution  is  to  progressively  restrict  the  number  admitted  to 
Ramkhamhaeng  University,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  distance 
learning  as  an  opportunity  for  continuing  education  for  the  masses,  as  a 
part  of  the  adult  education  program.  It  is  in  the  latter  area  that 
Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University  will  play  an  increasingly 
significant  role  in  the  social  and  educational  development  of  the  nation. 
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Table  6:  Institutioiis  of  Education  Under  Various  Ministries 


Control 


Support 


Ministry  of 
University  Affairs 


Ministry  of 
Education  and  Others 


6- 
S 

> 
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Government 
Universities 

11  universities 
5  institutes 


B 
S 

> 
o 

O 

G 
O 

2 


Private  Institutions 
4  universities 
17  private  colleger 


Government  Colleges 
Ministry  of  Education 

1  College  of  Technology  & 
Vocational  Education  with 
29  campuses 

78  Technical  Colleges 
34  Vocational  Colleges 
45  Agricultural  Colleges 
36  Teacher  Training  Colleges 
17  Physical  Education 

Colleges 
10  Dramatic  Arts  Colleges 

Ministry  of  Public  Health 
21  Nursing  Colleges 

Government  Specialized 
Institution/Other  Ministries 

4  Military/Police  Academies 

2  Military/Police  Nursing 
Schools 

10  Other  Ministries'  Schools 
1  Nursing  College  under 
Bangkok  Metropolitan 
Administration 

Private  Specialized 
Institutions 

1  Nursing  Colhge  of  the 
Bangkok  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Hospital 

2  Buddhist  Colleges 
1  Asian  Institute  of 

Technology 
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EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 


Broadcasting  media  in  Thailand  have  been  developed  for  govern- 
ment and  general  use,  particularly  for  commercial  use  and  entertain- 
ment since  1930,  when  the  first  radio  broadcasting  station  was  estab- 
lished. A  study  on  the  role  of  broadcasting  in  people's  education 
conducted  by  the  National  Education  Committee  in  1978  found  that 
radio  programs  consisted  of  entertainment  (50  per  cent),  news  and 
information  (24  per  cent),  education  and  culture  (19  per  cent),  and 
advertisements  (7  per  cent).  Television  programs  consisted  of  entertain- 
ment (63  per  cent),  news  and  information  (17  per  cent),  education  and 
culture  (14  per  cent),  and  advertisements  (6  per  cent).  While  radio  and 
television  have  been  available  in  Thailand  for  some  time,  school  broad- 
casting programs  were  not  developed  until  the  School  Broadcasting 
Division  was  organized  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1963. 


School  Radio  Programs:  The  Ministry  of  Education  provides  31.5 
hours  of  programming  per  week.  In-school  programs  are  offered  in 
tiiree  main  subject  areas  in  the  following  pattern:  elementary  level 
Social  Studies  (four  levels,  15  minutes  each,  repealed  twice  within  the 
week);  elemeniary  level  Music  and  Singing  (four  levels  fortnightly,  20 
minutes  each,  repeated  once  in  the  first  week  and  twice  in  the  second  or 
off  week);  elementary-level  English  (three  levels,  20  minutes  weekly, 
each  repeated  three  timts).  School  radio  programs  support  the  curriculum 
directly.  English  broadcasts  are  based  on  set  texts  and  learning  is  largely 
by  drill.  Music  involves  a  straight  teaching  approach  to  songs,  with 
linking  narration.  However,  social  studies  programs  use  a  dramatized 
method  involving  prepared  broadcast  scripts,  actors  and  sound  effects. 

Adult  Programs:  Adult  programming  is  much  more  complex  than 
school  programming  since  many  other  ministries  are  involved,  as  well  as 
independent  stations.  The  Public  Relations  Department  and  the  Minis- 
tries of  Agriculture  and  Health  are  all  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  active 
in  the  field,  without  any  overall  form  of  coordination  or  control  of 
effort.  For  adult*^,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  radio  programming  available 
from  the  Public  Relations  Department,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
university  stations.  Adult  programs  are  generally  prerecorded  and  also 
performed  unrehearsed.  In  country  areas  where  there  are  colleges  and 
universities,  some  programs  for  adults  are  also  produced  on  a  variety  of 
generaLtopics,  such  as  agriculture  and  law  at  Khon  Kaen,  and  agricul- 
ture, politics  and  languages  at  Chiang  Mai.  However,  there  is  no 
cooperation  between  producers  at  any  stage  and  there  is  no  clear 
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!  indication  of  Ludience  acceptance  except  from  letters.  Most  programs 

^  are  broadcast  between  6  anu  10  at  night,  when  it  is  expected  that  adults 

j  will  bo  listening.  Weekly  program  guides  are  issued  by  many  institu- 

tions; 

Agricultural  Programs:  Kasetsart  University,  originally  Thailand's 
first  agricultural  university,  has  an  active  radio  station  which  broadcasts 
17  hours  a  day.  However,  of  these  17  hours,  15  hours  of  programming 
are  actually  produced  by  commercial  agencies.  The  operation  of  the 
station  is  entirely  financed  through  commercial  sponsorship.  At  the  end 
of  each  sponsored  program,  there  is  a  short  (one  to  one-and-a-half  minute) 
slot  for  agricultural  education  material.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  straight 
talk  which  is  either  scripted  by  the  producer  or  by  a  lecturer  from  the 
university.  And,  in  addition  to  these  very  short  talks,  there  is  a 
30-minute  program  of  general  agricultural  information  which  attempts 
to  deal  with  topical  and  seasonal  problems  faced  by  farmers.  Each  week 
th..;Ministry  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service  produces  three  30-minute 
,  programs  on  general  agriculture,  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  Public 

Relations  Department,  which  gives  good  coverage  of  the  Central  Plain. 
These  programs  are  also  sent  to  12  other  provincial  stations. 

Educational  Television 

Open  Broadcast  Television:  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Ram- 
khamhaeng  University  and  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Ope  ^  University, 
which  now  produce  their  own  programs  for  television  oroadcasting, 
educational  television  was  carried  out  by  two  agencies.  The  Ministry  of 
Education  (through  its  Center  for  Educational  Technology)  and  the 
Bangkok  Metropolitan  Instructional  Television  Section. 

CCTV  in  Colleges  and  Universities:  Ramkhamhaeng  University  in 
Bangkok  m  ainly  provides  notes  for  students  who  cannot  attend  lectures . 
There  is  no  attempt  to  tape  material  for  later  redistribution.  Three  large 
;  lecture  rooms  use  CCT\^  as  a  means  to  show  the  lecture  on  monitors  to 

enable  more  students  to  feel  close  to  the  lecturer.  Many  teachers' 
colleges  and  all  national  universities  have  their  own  monochrome  or 
color  CCTV.  These  colleges  and  universities  use  CCTV  both  as  the 
materials  of  their  course  instruction  and  supplement  services  for  other 
departments  inside  their  own  institution. 

Future  Educational  Broadcasting  in  Thailand:  Thailand  utilizes 
broadcasting  media  *  i  three  areas.  Firstly,  there  are  school  broadcasts 
which  present  materials  that  directly  support  kindergartens,  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  higher  education  curricula.  Secondly,  there  are 
programs  for  adults  in  specific  areas  of  interest,  particularly  information 
on  housework  and  occupations.  And  thirdly,  there  are  formal  and 
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people  in  the  following  programs: 

(i)  Interest  Group  Programs  (for  any  skill  requiring  less  than  30 
hours); 

(ii)  Short-term  Vocational  Skill  Training  Programs  (100-300 
hours); 

-  Industrial  Arts:  radio-repairing,  electrical  wiring,  welding, 
mechanics,  etc. 

-  Home  Economics:  food  preparati.^n,  hairdressing,  dress- 
making and  tailoring,  etc. 

-  Business  Administration:  typing,  bookkeeping,  marketing 
and  cooperatives,  etc. 

(iii)  Long-term  Skills  Training  Programs  (4-5  months)  in  agricul- 
ture; and 

(iv)  Specific  Training  Programs 

Non-Formal  Education  Through  Radio  and  Correspondence 

The  Radio  and  Correspondence  Non-Formal  Education  Section  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  radio  correspondence  programs.  Cur- 
rently, radio  and  correspondence  play  important  roles  in  both  in-school 
and  out-of-school  education.  Radio  can  be  broadcast  over  wide  areas 
where  land  transportation  facilities  do  not  exist.  Transistor  receivers  are 
cheap  and  can  be  operated  with  batteries.  Radio  is  therefore  a  much 
better  medium  and  more  economical  than  any  other  form  of  mass  media 
education. 

Radio  and  coirespondence  courses  provide  out-ofrschool  people 
with  equal  opportunities  and  rights  to  education  usei:il  for  their  exis- 
tence. 

Ways  of  Studying: 

(a)  Listening  to  the  radio; 

(b)  Studying  correspondence  materials  and  following  prescribed 
activities;  and 

(c)  Meeting  teachers  in  groups  for  at  least  three  hours  a  week. 

Ways  of  Teaching: 

(a)  Through  vadio  broadcasts; 

(b)  Through  postal  correspondence;  and 

(c)  Through  meeting  groups  of  students  at  least  three  hours 
weekly. 
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Learning  in  Interest  Groups: 

(a)  Students  listen  to  at  least  three  30-minute  radio  programs  a 
week;  and 

(b)  Students  study  by  themselves  correspondence  materials  and 
carry  out  prescribed  activities  and  meet  group  teachers  to 
review  lessons  and  join  in  discussions  and  other  activities  con- 
cerned with  at  least  three  topics  a  week  contained  in  the 
lessons. 

Learning  by  the  Functional  Education  Program: 

(a)  In  the  Basic  Functional  Literacy  Program,  students  listen  to  at 
least  three  30-minute  radio  programs  per  week.  They  then 
practice  readir3,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  complete  exer- 
cises. They  meet  a  group  tutor  for  not  less  than  thr^e  hours  a 
week  to  review  lessons  and  to  participate  in  discussions  on 
problems  raised  by  the  group  tutor. 

(b)  Functional  Education: 

(i)  Learning  by  listening  to  six  30-minute  radio  broadcasts  a 
week; 

(ii)  Learning  by  themselves  from  conespondence  materials 
and  prescribed  reading  and  doing  activities  and  exercises; 
and 

(iii)  Learning  by  meeting  a  group  of  teachers  at  least  three 
hours  a  week  to  review  the  lessons,  ask  questions  and  join 
in  discussion  of  Life  Experience  subjects. 

Center  for  Educational  Technology 

The  Center  for  Educational  Technology  is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing, improving  and  promoting  efficient  formal  and  non-formal  education 
through  the  study  and  application  of  new  technology.  It  is  the  center  of 
educational  ''nnovation  and  technology.  In  addition,  the  center  operates 
educational  radio  and  lalevision  programs.  This  center's  responsibilities 
include  the  following: 

The  School  Broadcast  Section,  responsible  for  providing  and  pro- 
ducing school  radio  programs  in  various  subjects,  developing  the  means 
of  teaching  and  learning  as  well  as  promoting  radio  programs  through 
the  use  of  new  technology  in  order  to  be  genuinely  efficient  and  practical 
in  both  formal  and  non-formal  education. 

The  Gener  '  Educational  Broadcasting  Section,  responsible  for 
organizing  non-formal  educational  radio  programs  in  Bangkok  metro- 
polis and  other  provinces,  for  assisting  other  radio  stations  in  Bangkok 
and  the  provinces  by  providing  requested  radio  programs  and  for 
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cooperating  with  other  agencies  in  publicizing  their  projects  and  activi- 
ties for  the  public.  This  section  also  assumes  the  duty  of  assisting 
universities  through  broadcasting  lectures  for  students  as  requested. 
The  section  also  trains  announcers  and  radio  scriptwriters  for  child  and 
adult  programs. 

The  Educational  Television  Section,  iresponsible  for  producing  and 
providing  educational  television  programs  to  promote  the  studies  of 
many  subjects  for  children  and  youth's  whv'  need  to  enlarge  their 
experience  and  to  increase  knowledge  necessary  for  occupational  ca- 
reers. The  aim  is  to  use  television  in  combination  with  other  media  to 
provide  formal  and  non-formal  education  in  the  future. 


Table  7:   Some  Statistics  for  Non-Formal  Distance  Education  (1983) 


Non-Foraial  Education  Through  Radio  and 
G)rrespondence 

The  Functional  Education  and  the  Interest  Groups 
342  groups   10,858  students 

Center  for  Educational  Technology 
The  School  Broadcast  Service 

10,910  programs   5,280  hours 

The  General  Educational  Broadcasting  Service 

5,888  programs   1,974  hours 

The  Experiment  in  Teaching  Basic  Skill  Groups 

636  programs   318  hours 

The  Educational  Television  Service 

202  programs   105  hours 


Other  Institutions  in  Thailand  Employing  Distance  Education  Methods 
Bansomdej  Chaopraya  Teachers*  College,  Bangkok 

A  teachers'  college  offering  courses  to  B.Ed.  Level  in  primary  and 
secondary  education,  educational  technology  and  school  administra- 
tion. Instruction  is  by  means  o!  correspondence  materials,  mobile  units 
and  instructors'  visits,  with  dCA  enrollment  of  approximately  600. 

Faculty  of  Pharmaceutical  Science,  Chulalongkorn  University, 
Bangkok 

The  Faculty  offers  a  refresher  course  to  register  certified  pharma- 
cists to  bring  them  up-to-date  with  modern  technological  developments. 
A  certificate  is  awarded  on  completion  of  the  course,  which  is  taught  by 
means  of  correspondence  materials,  cassette  recordings  and  other 
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means  when  available. 

College  of  Engineering,  Chulalongkorn  University,  Bangkok 

The  College  offers  a  Continuing  Education  progranri  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  Certificate  in  Construction  Management  foi;  engineers  who 
wish  to  keep  up-to-date  with  new  techniques.  Instruction  is  by  corres- 
jpondence,  supplemented  by  classes.  Enrollment  is  about  40. 

Mahasarakam  Teachers'  College,  Mahasarakam 

This  provincial  teachers'  college  provides  an  in-service  tr^»inirg 
program  for  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  bachelor's  degree.  Enrollment  is  2,550  and  instruction  is  by 
means  of  correspondence  materials  and  self-instructional  materials. 

In-Service  Teacher  Training  Division,  Ministry  of  Education, 
Bangkok 

The  Ministry  of  Education's  in-service  teacher-training  program  is 
intended  particularly  for  teachers  in  rural  areas  who  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  attend  full-time  courses.  The  In-Service  Teacher  Training  Division 
Radio-Correspondence  Program  offers  courses  both  at  the  Certificate  in 
Education  level  and  the  Secondary  Grade  Teacher  Certificate  level,  and 
the  Program  leads  to  the  award  of  a  diploma.  Enrollment  is  about  1,700  * 
and  instruction  is  by  means  of  radio  programs  and  correspondence 
materials,  including  cassette  tapes. 

Piboolsongkarn  Teacher*s  College,  Pitsanuloke 

This  provincial  teacher's  college  provides  an  in-se»vice  training 
program  at  Certificate  and  Bachelor's  Degree  levels.  Enrollment  is 
between  3,000  and  4,000  and  instruction  is  by  means  of  radio  programs 
with  correspondence  materials.  The  college  also  employs  a  "Tele- 
conference'* technique  with  related  correspondence  materials. 

Sakon  Nakorn  Teacher's  College,  Sakon  Nakorn 

This  teacher's  college  provides  educational  radio  programs  aimed 
at  the  general  population  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  located,  with  the 
intention  of  "contributing  to  the  improvement  of  human  quality".  The 
programs  are  broadcast  over  the  local  radio  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays; 
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lifelong  education  programs  conducted  by  many  institutions.  These 
unfortunately  lack  appropriate  coordination.  Broadcasting  facilities  are 
mainly  at  th'^  stations  of  independent  organizations  and  coverage  is  very 
limited.  In  order  to  overcome  cunent  problems,  the  National  Assembly 
has  established  policies  and  developed  an  overall  system  for  future 
educational  broadcasting  as  described  below. 

Organization,  Planning  and  Program  Preparation:  For  purposes  of 
organization,  planning  and  program  preparation,  national  committees 
are  organized  from  institutions,  departments  and  ministries  concerned. 
The 'Overall  Planning  and  Coordination  for  Educational  Innovation 
Committee  concerns  itself  with  school  curriculum  objectives  and  their 
relation  to  the  media.  The  overall  coordination  of  broadcasting  commit- 
tee considers  the  utilization  of  radio  and  television  stations.  There  are 
coordination  committees  for  Educational  Media  Provision  and  adult 
and  life-long  education. 

The  Center  for  Educational  Technology:  This  Center  was  organized 
within  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  is  responsible  for  all  education 
media  production,  distribution  and  coordination  of  adult  and  non- 
formal  education.  The  Center  is  composed  of  various  sections  such  as 
the  Radio  Section,  the  TV  Section,  Audiovisual  and  Support  Services, 
etc.  The  Center  also  takes  responsibility  for  center  relations  with  exter- 
nal agencies  and  ministries,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  adult  education 
and  development  work. 

National  Radio  Network  for  Education  and  Development:  This 
project  is  supported  by  a  World  Bank  loan  and  was  completed  in  1982. 
The  total  coverage  of  the  network  will  exceed  90  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
population  and  will  especially  be  used  for  education  and  development. 
The  network  comprises  nine  radio  stations  and  12  regional  centers 
which  control  and  operate  broadcasting  programs.  Operated  18  hours  a 
day,  the  time-sharing  is  as  follows: 

(a)  School  broadcasting  programs  (elementary  and  secondary 
school  6  hours  on  weekdays); 

(b)  Adult  and  non-rormal  education  broadcasting  programs  (3-4 
hours); 

(c)  In-service  teacher  training  programs  (2-4  hours);  and 

(d)  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University  programs  (6-8 
hours). 

THE  DISTANCE  EDUCATION  SITUATION  IN 
THAILAND 

STOU  is  by  far  the  largest  distance  education  institution  in  Thailand 
and  can  claim  to  be  the  only  one  employing  a  full  range  of  integrated 
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multimedia  teaching  materials  in  its  distance  teaching  system,  as  de- 
scribed in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  case  study. 

The  second  largest  practitioner  of  distance  education  methods  in 
terms  of  student  enrollment  and  the  scope  of  its  operations  is  the 
Department  of  Non-Formal  Education,  which,  unlike  STOU,  is  not 
wholly  devoted  to  a  distance  education  system  but  makes  use  of  certain 
distance  education  techniques  and  some  of  the  technologies  associated 
with  them.  The  following  is  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Non-Formal  Education  in  terms  of  its  application  of  distance  education 
methods,  and  of  a  r. amber  of  other  institutions  in  Thailand  which 
employ  distance  education  methods,  mostly  of  the  correspondence 
course  variety  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Department  of  Non-Formal  Education 

The  Department  of  Non-Formal  Education,  established  in  1979, 
views  the  goal  of  education  as  education  for  life  and  society  and  the 
process  of,  lifelong.  The  lifelong  education  process  consists  of  three  main 
components  which  are  intenelated  as  shown  in  the  figure  below: 

The  Department  is  committed  to  the  function  of  providing  non- 
formal  education  services  in  all  three  components  with  varying  degrees 
of  intensity  depending  upon  the  number  of  services  already  provided  by 
other  agencies  in  each  component. 

Basic  Education 

The  Department's  responsibility  in  this  area  is  to  organize  non- 
formal  education  programs  for  adults  who  have  missed  the  opportunity 
for  formal  schooling  or  have  dropped  out.  The  purpose  is  to  build  up  an 
educational  background  appropriate  for  conducting  a  living  in  society. 
The  programs  that  are  considered  to  belong  to  this  category  are: 

(a)  Programs  for  equipping  learners  with  basic  tools: 

(i)  Literacy  Campaign  Project 

(ii)  Functional  Literacy  Programs 

-  Qassroom  type  .  Buddhist  Monk  type 

-  Walking  teacher  type      -  Hill-tribes 

-  College  student  type       -  Military  recruits 

(b)  Continuing  Education  Programs 

(iii)  Functional  Education  Programs 

(iv)  Radio-Correspondence  Program  and 

(v)  Short-term  Training  Program  for  Villagers 
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News  and  Information 


The  Department  has  the  responsibility  of  making  current  news  and 
information  available  for  the  population  to  take  advantage  of  as  equally 
as  possible. 

The  Depa'rtment^s  programs  in  this  category  are: 


Village  Reading  Centers 
"  Public  and  Mobile  Libraries 

-  Reading  Materials  Production 

-  Mobile  Audiovisual  Units 

-  Radio-Correspondence 

Programs 


-  Mobile  Exhibition  Units 

-  Science  Museum 

-  Natural  History  Museum 

-  Planetarium 

-  Educational  Television 

Programs 


Skills  Training 


The  Department  helps  provide  teachers  or  funds  to  hire  local 
experts  for  skill-training  courses  as  specified  and  requested  by  groups  of 
no  correspondence  materials  are  used. 

Justification  of  Distance  Education  Programs  in  Thailand 

Thailand  experiences  many  of  the  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  national  educational  systems  that  prevail  in  other  countries  of 
the  region.  Its  expanding  population  and  the  conesponding  increasing 
demand  for  educational  opportunities  have  put  a  severe  strain  on  its 
educational  system  in  the  last  two  o  three  decades,  resulting  in  a 
hurried  increase  in  the  number  of  new  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
expansion  and  upgrading  of  existing  ones.  As  in  neighboring  countries, 
the  quality  of  education  is  unevenly  distributed  with  the  most  presti- 
gious institutions  of  higher  education  being  concentrated  in  the  capital 
and  a  few  other  urban  ceniers  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  areas. 

Fortunately,  Thailand  is  a  fairly  compact  country  and  its  population 
is  culturally  and  linguistically  homogenous,  with  no  significantly  differ- 
ent ethnic  minority.  This  removes  the  need  for  an  admission  policy 
using  a  quota  system  to  caterfor  ethnic  or  strictly  regional  groups,  as 
used  in  Malaysia  or  Sri  Lanka.  However,  the  country  is  still  large 
enough  to  make  it  difficult  for  people  in  remote  areas  to  have  access  to 
higher  education  facilities  which  are  concentrated  in  the  urban  areas. 
Distance  education  is  a  means  of  relieving  the  strain  on  the  capital's 
services  by  enabling  the  student  to  remain  in  his  own  home  and  to 
continue  in  his  employment  while  at  the  same  time  improving  his 
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qualifications.  Such  considerations  are  most  relevant  to  developing 
countries  such  as  Thailand,  whose  cities  have  become  enormously 
overcrowded  as  rural  migrants  flood-in  in  search  of  employment,  leading 
to  a  near-breakdown  in  essential  services  and  to  crampled  living  condi- 
tions. The  use  of  distance  education  techniques  and  the  mass  media 
means  that  instead  of  having  to  face  the  expense  of  going  back  to  Bangkok, 
Manila  or  Jakarta,  the  distance  education  student  can  study  in  the 
peace  of  his  own  home  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost,  without  intenupting 
his  earning  capability. 

Thailand,  like  its  neighbors,  depends  largely  on  agriculture  and  is 
still  a  relatively  poor  country.  However,  its  mass  communications  net- 
works have  now  been  developed  to  the  point  where  information  and 
educational  material  can  be  communicated  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
population,  which  can  afford  the  equipment  to  receive  it.  The  use  of 
modem  communications  technology  as  a  channel  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  reduces  the  pressure  on  governments,  as  it  enables  them 
to  provide  higher  education  without  heavy  investment.  This  is  condi- 
tional upon  large-scale  enrollment  in  distance  education  programs,  so 
that  the  effect  of  economy  scale  can  reduce  the  costs  both  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  individual. 

Distance  education  in  Thailand  needs  to  employ  means  and  com- 
munications technologies  which  are  appropriate  to  the  situations  in  the 
country.  Literacy  in  Thailand  is  estimated  to  be  around  the  86  per  cent 
mark;  printed  materials  can  therefore  be  used  to  a  larger  extent  than  in 
some  other  countries  with  a  lower  rate  of  literacy.  Radio  coverage 
extends  to  most  of  the  country,  and  ownership  of  personal  radios  is 
widespread.  Radio  as  an  educational  medium  is  therefore  significant. 
Techniques  and  methods  applied  in  other  countries,  such  as  the  radio 
forums  or  radio  clubs  formed  in  India^  and  Niger^  would  be  appropriate 
to  Thailand,  as  would  programs  such  as  the  Nicaraguan  Radio  Math- 
ematics Projects  which  won  the  Japan  Price  for  International  Radio 
Program  in  1982.  As  cassette  players  are  freely  available  and  within  the 
pocket  of  the  average  Thai,  audiocassettes  have  also  become  a  most 
useful  medium  of  distance  education. 

Television  naturally  plays  a  significant  role  in  distance  education,  as 
in  neighboring  countries,  and  due  to  the  compact  and  homogenous 
nature  of  the  country  and  its  culture,  is  somewhat  easier  to  apply 
educationally  than  in  some  other  larger  countries.  In  India,  the  use  of  the 


*  Mathur,  J.C.,  and  Ncurath,  V.^  An  Indian  Experiment  it:  Farm  Radio  Forums ^  UNESCO,  Paris, 
1959. 

Lefrance,  R.,  "Radio  Clubs  in  Niger*',  in  New  Educational  Media  in  Action,  Vol.  3,  UNESCO, 
Paris,  1967. 
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Indian  National  Satellite  System  (INSAT)^  reflects  the  huge  size  of  the 
country.  In  Thailand,  TV  coverage  can  be,  to  some  extent,  handled  by 
relay  stations  and  regional  transmitters.  The  application  of  TV  could 
well  emulate  some  of  the  techniques  which  have  been  tried  out  in  other 
countries.  The  concept  of  the  "Krishi  Darshan"  TV  program  for  Indian 
farmers^  has  obvious  applications  in  an  agricultural  country  such  as 
Thailand,  as  do  the  idea  of  "teleclubs"  in  Senegal^  and  the  rural  TV 
program  on  the  Philippine  islands  of  Cebu  and  Negros^. 

The  role  of  distance  education  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  society 
differs  from  country  to  country  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Some  insti- 
tutes aim  their  courses  at  specific  sectors  of  the  community,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Darling  Downs  College  of  Advanced  Education  in 
Australia,  which  focuses  mainly  on  engineering  technology  in  order  to 
augment  and  improve  manpower  for  technical  jobs,  or  the  Universiti 
Sains  Malaysia's  off-campus  academic  program,  which  concentrates  on 
the  pure  sciences  and  mathematics.  TTiailand's  STOU  and  the  Open 
University  in  China  pffer  a  broader  access  to  higher  education  and 
attempt  to  correct  geographical  imbalances  by  distributing  educational 
facilities  more  evenly.  STOU  up  to  now  has  concentrated  on  sectors  of 
the  vommunity  other  than  engineers  and  technicians:  the  majority  of 
persons  enrolling  in  STOU's .courses  tend  to  be  teachers,  government 
officials  and  people  working  in  agriculture  and  the  private  sector.  In 
view  of  Thailand's  accelerating  process  of  industrialization  and  the 
Government's  concern  about  the  shortage  of  suitably-qualified  engi- 
neers and  technicians,  it  seems  likely  that  distance  education  in  the 
country  will,  in  future,  place  more  emphasis  on  technological  fields  of 
study. 

Distance  education  would  appear  to  be  an  appropriate  approach  to 
apply  in  Thailand  as  a  response  to  the  increasing  demand  for  higher 
education.  It  is  cost-effective  for  the  Government  and  affordable  for  the 
student;  it  democratizes  opportunities  for  higher  education;  and  it 
develops  a  pool  of  well-educated  manpower  ready  to  take  its  part  in  the 
building  up  of  a  modern  technological  society. 


INSAT  Coordination  Committee,  The  Indian  National  Satellite  System ^  Government  of  India, 
January  1984. 

Scharmm,  W.,"Tcn  Years  of  Radio  Rural  Forums",  in  New  Educational  Media  in  Action,  Vol.  1, 
UNESCO.  Paris,  1967. 

Ingle,  Henry  T.,  Communication  Media  and  Technology:  A  Look  at  their  Role  in  Non*formal 
Programs,  Academy  for  Educational  Development,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974. 
^Bourrct,  Philip,  Television  in  Rural  Areas,  A  Low»Cost  Alternative  in  Educational  Television:  A 
Policy  Critique  and  Guide  for  Developing  Countries  -  A  Report  to  the  Ford  Foundation  by  Robert 
Arhove  and  Arthur  Coladerei,  May  1973. 
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THAILAND'S  DISTANCE  EDUCATION  INSTITUTION: 
SUKHOTHAI  THAMMATHIRAT  OPEN  UNIVERSITY 

Educational  Philosophy 

Like  other  conventional  state  universities,  Sukhothai  Thammathirat 
Open  University  is  also  under  the  guidance  of  the  Ministry  of  University 
Affairs,  enjoys  a  great  degree  of  autonomy,  and  has  the  right  to  award 
its  own  degrees.  As  an  open  university,  STOU  holds  to  the  principle  of 
lifelong  education  and  aims  at  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people 
in  response  to  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  higher  education.  The 
education  programs  are  administered  under  an  "open  admission"  sys- 
tem. The  University  employs  distance  teaching  techniques  to  enable  the 
student  to  study  by  himself  without  having  to  attend  classes  as  in 
conventional  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  this  way,  adult  edu- 
cation is  provided  to  those  who  are  working,  so  that  they  have  a  chance 
to  raise  their  educational  standards.  People  in  all  walks  of  life  are  given 
opportunities  to  enrich  their  knowledge  and  improve  their  professional 
competence.  Moreover,  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates  are 
increased. 

Objectives 

To  put  the  educational  philosophy  mentioned  above  into  practice, 
Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University  has  the  following  objectives: 

(a)  To  provide  and  promote  university  and  professional  education 
so  as  to  enable  the  people  to  raise  their  educational  standards  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  society; 

(b)  To  promote  research  so  as  to  generate  new  knowledge  and  to 
apply  it  to  national  development; 

(c)  To  render  public  service  by  disseminating  knowledge  so  as  to 
promote  personal  development  and  professional  competence; 
and 

(d)  To  preserve  and  develop  national  culture. 

The  University's  general  method  of  operation  is  spelled  out  in 
Section  6  of  the  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University  Act  of  1978 
which  states: 

*The  education  provided  by  the  University  shall  be  given  through 
correspondence,  radio  and  television  broadcasting  or  other  media  which 
will  enable  students  to  learn  by  themselves  without  having  to  attend 
classes.  Eligibility  for  enrollment  and  admission  to  the  University  shall 
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be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  University 
Q)uncil  and  shall  be  without  entrance  examination.'' 

Academic  Structure 

Degree  and  Non-Degree  Programs:  In  accordance  with  its  objec- 
tives and  belief  in  lifelong  education,  STOU  offers  vW^  types  of 
programs  of  study:  one  for  degree  purposes  and  the  other  for  non- 
degree  purposes.  The  kinds  of  courses  offered  for  the  degree  program 
are  based  on  the  needs  of  the  community  and  their  compatibility  with 
the  University's  distance  teaching  system.  The  following  students  are 
eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  degree  program  without  taking  an  entrance 
examination: 

(a)  Holders  of  MS  5  certificates  or  their  equivalent; 

(b)  Holders  of  MS  3  certificates  who  have  had  5  years  of  work 
experience  since  receiving  their  certificates  and  who  are  over  20 
years  of  age  as  of  the  1st  of  July  of  the  enrollment  year;  and 

(c)  Holders  of  diplomas  or  degrees  of  any  level,  or  their  equivalent,, 
from  institutions  of  higher  education  as  approved  by  the  STOU 
University  Council. 

In  non-degree  programs,  specially  designed  courses  are  offered  as  an 
educational  service  to  the  general  public  to  promote  personnel  develop- 
ment and  professional  competence 

Admission:  STOU  admitted  its  first  batch  of  students  in  1980. 
Applications  for  admission  are  made  by  post.  The  regulations  and 
procedures  governing  admission  are  announced  before  each  registration 
period. 

Continuing  Education  Program:  As  for  continuing  or  adult  edu- 
cation, STOU  offers  short  courses  for  non-degree  or  non-certificate 
purposes  in  various  study  areas.  The  aim  is  to  enable  working  people  to 
develop  their  skills  and  gain  the  kind  of  knowledge  essential  for  profes- 
sional competence.  With  the  belief  that  people  need  to  be  educated 
from  birth  to  death  and  that  education  constitutes  one  of  the  main 
necessities  of  life,  STOU  makes  great  efforts  to  design  its  courses  for 
prospective  learners  to  choose  according  to  their  individual  needs. 

Diffusion  of  Knowledge  and  Provision  of  Educational  Services: 
Knowledge  is  diffused  and  educational  services  provided  to  the  com- 
munity by  STOU  in  other  forms  including: 

(a)  Diffusion  of  knowledge  in  a  given  area  by  organizing  regular 
training  courses,  either  short  or  long  ones,  through  the  distance 
teaching/learning  system; 
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(b)  Diffusion  of  general  knowledge  through  various  teaching 
media;  and 

(c)  Diffusion  of  technical  and  professional  knowledge  and  advice  to 
the  community  through  the  services  of  resource  personnel. 

Study  Areas  or  Schools:  STOU  does  not'  follow  the  traditional 
practice  of  organizing  a  university  into  faculties  and  departments.  It 
consists  of  major  study  areas  or  schools,  each  having  a  Board  of  Studies 
of  its  own.  As  far  as  course  provision  is  concerned,  the  University  offers 
courses  in  such  areas  of  knowledge  as  are  considered  related  to  or 
essential  for  national  development. 

Courses  offered  include  those  in  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Liberal  Arts 

(b)  Educational  Studies 

(c)  Management  Science 

(d)  Law 

(e)  Economics 

(f)  Health  Science 

(g)  Home  Economics 

(h)  Agricultural  Extension  and  Cooperatives 

(i)  Political  Science 

(j)  Communication  Arts 

Boards  of  Studies:  Each  school  has  a  Board  of  Studies  which 
cOiiSists  of  a  chairman  and  3  to  7  members  elected  by  the  full-time  staff 
of  that  school.  Each  Board  of  Studies  is  in  charge  of  all  the  academic 
and  administrative  matters  of  the  school,  as  well  as  other  assignments 
entrusted  by  the  University  Council  or  the  Academic  Senate. 

Academic  Assessors:  Each  school  has  some  5  to  11  Academic 
Assessors  to  advise  on  academic  standards,  curriculum  development, 
instruction,  evaluation  and  educational  services.  Besides  their  advisory 
capacity.  Academic  Assessors  also  serve  as  the  University's  external 
examiners.  Academic  Assessors  are  appointed  from  among  those  con- 
sidered outstanding  in  the  academic  community. 

Methods  of  Instruction:  STOU  does  not  have  its  own  classrooms, 
and  relies  instead  on  its  regional  and  local  study  centers  to  provide  study 
facilities  for  students  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  University 
employs  distance-teaching  techniques  to  impart  instrucdon.  To  enable 
the  student  to  undertake  independent  study  with  a  minimum  of  assis- 
tance, STOU  divides  each  six-credit  course  into  15  units,  a  unit  requir- 
ing one  week  of  study,  and  uses  a  combination  of  different  media 
integrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  teaching  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  teaching  media  at  STOU  consist  of  printed  face-to-face  course 
materials,  audiocassette  tapes,  and  a  certain  number  of  face-to-face 
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tutorial  and  counselling  sessions  at  local  and  regional  study  centers. 
Although  printed  material  constitutes  the  principal  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, it  is  deemed  advisable  to  provide  audiocassette  tapes  as  well  as 
radio  and  television  programs  as  support  media  to  reinforce  the  content 
of  the  print,  to  stimulate  the  student,  and  to  make  him  feel  less  isolated 
in  his  study. 

Requirements  for  a  Degree:  STOU  uses  a  tv^o-semester  system  and 
allows  its  students  to  earn  a  degree  in  2 'to  12  years.  Courses  are  so 
designed  as  to  provide  integrated  study  of  interrelated  subjects.  Each 
course  is  worth  six  credits.  A  student-must  take  at  least  one  course  but 
cannot  take  more  than  three  courses  each  semester,  building  up  credits 
until  he  has  the  number  of  credits  required  in  the  area  of  his  choice 
which  qualifies  him  for  a  degree.  The,  number  of  credits  needed  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  is  from  132  to  144. 

Evaluation  System:  STOU  measures  the  quality  of  the  student's 
work  by  a  grade  system.  The  grading  system  consists  of  three  grades, 
"H''  (Honors),  **S"  (Satisfactory)  and  **U"  (Unsatisfactory).  To 
qualify  for  graduation  in  the  degree  program,  a  student  must  obtain  a  grade 
**S''  in  all  the  courses  required  for  a  degree  in  a  given  area.  To  qualify 
for  a  second  class  honors  degree,  a  student  must  obtain  a  grade  **H"  in 
at  least  half  of  the  number  of  courses  required  for  a  degree' in  a  given 
area.  To  qualify  for  a  first  class  honors  degree,  a  student  must  obtain  a 
grade  "H''  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  courses  required  for 
a  degree  in  a  given  area.  When  a  student  has  built  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  courses  for  a  degree  in  a  given  area,  he  must  participate  in  an 
intensive  study  workshop  at  a  designated  study  center.  The  assessment 
of  the  student's  performance  in  the  intensive  residential  workshop, 
which  is  designated  to  be  a  culminating  activity,  contributes  to  meeting 
the  graduation  requirements  of  prospective  graduates.  Only  when  he 
has  passed  this  graduate  experience  enrichment  program  will  he  be 
considered  to  have  completed  all  the  requirements  for  a  degree. 

Full-time  and  Part-time  Staff:  As  STOU  provides  only  home-based 
study  and  uses  educational  media  to  impart  instruction,  the  number  of 
staff  required  is  smaller  than  that  in  conventional  universities.  The 
University  has  only  the  personnel  necessary  to  provide  academic  and 
support  services.  Normally  one  instructor  is  responsible  for  two  courses 
or  12  credits.  A  degree  program  which  consists  ^f  22-24  six-credit 
courses  requires  some.  12  fuEl-time  staff  members.  Assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  and  for  other  services  is  also  sought  from 
experts  from  outside  bodies  and  staff  members  of  other  universities 
whose  academic  achievements  have  been  outstanding.  This  is  arranged 
through  borrowing,  contracting,  or  hiring  a  full-time  or  part-time 
basis.  Such  measures  make  personnel  utilization  much  more  flexible  and 
economical. 
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Linkage  with  other  Institutions  and  Agencies:  STOU  students  are 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  In  order  to  impart  instruction 
effectively  to  its  home-based  students,  the  University  has  set  up  a 
national  network  of  regional  and  local  study  centers.  These  regional 
study  centers  are  based  in  existing  local  educational  establishments. 
There  are  local  study  centers  under  each  regional  study  center  which 
provides  educational  facilities  to  students  in  the  area.  At  each  local 
study  center,  where  students  have  access  to  textbooks,  instructional 
materials  and  audiovisual  equipment,  at  least  one  instructor  is  assigned 
to  provide  academic  counselling  and  other  services.  Academic  tutors  are 
recruited  from  faculty  members  of  existing  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  from  various  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  in  the 
regions.  Furthermore,  the  physical  facilities  of  local  educational  estab- 
lishments are  also  used  as  examination  centers  and  local  personnel  are 
recruited  for  various  related  tasks. 

Linkage  with  Mass  Media:  To  enable  its  students  to  study  on  their 
own  without  class  attendance,  the  University  relies  on  a  multimedia 
teaching  approach  by  using  printed  texts  and  other  printed  materials  as 
the  princ'^f^al  means  of  providing  home-based  education  and  supple- 
ments th^m  with  radio  and  television  broadcasts,  videotapes  and  other 
recorded  course  materials.  However,  the  University  has  not  set  up  its 
own  radio  and  television  stations.  For  the  purpose  of  economy,  it  uses 
the  existing  radio  networks  of  the  Public  Relations  Department  and  the 
Mass  Communications  Organization  of  Thailand.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance are  the  Public  Relations  Department's  radio  and  television  net- 
works for  education. 

Administrative  Structure 

Like  other  conventional  state  universities,  Sukhothai  Thammathirat 
Open  University  is  also  under  th3  guidance  of  the  Ministry  of  University 
Affairs  and  enjoys  a  great  degree  of  autonomy.  Headed  by  a  Rector,  the 
University  is  governed  by  the  University  Council  and  the  Academic 
Senate.  According  to  the  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  University  Act  of 
1978,  the  authority-  and  duties  of  these  two  University  bodies  are  as 
follows: 

The  University  Council:  As  the  supreme  governing  body,  the  Uni- 
versity Council  has  the  authority  and  duty  to: 

(a)  supervise  the  conduct  of  all  University  affairs; 

(b)  formulate  policies; 

(c)  establish  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University; 

(d)  approve  the  awarding  of  degrees,  diplomas  and  certificates; 

(e)  consider  the  establishment,  dissolution,  and  amalgamation  of 
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any  institute,  office  or  academic  division; 

(f)  approve  the  affiliation  of  other  institutions  of  higher  education; 

(g)  consider  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  the  Rector  and  Pro- 
fessors; 

(h)  approve  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  Vice-Rectors,  Direc- 
tors and  Deputy  Directors  of  Institutes,  Directors  and  Deputy 
Directors  of  Offices,  Associate  Professors  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors; 

(i)  establish  rules  for  finance  and  property  management  at  the 
University; 

0)  appoint  ad  hoc  committees;  and 

(k)  conduct  other  University  aflfairs  not  assigned  to  any  person  in 
particular. 

The  University  Council,  chaired  by  a  President  to  be  appointed  by 
Royal  Decree,  comprises  the  Permanent  Secretary  for  University  Af- 
fairs or  his  representative,  the  Director-General  of  the  Public  Relations 
Department  or  his  representative,  the  Director-General  of  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department  or  his  representative,  the  Director  of  the  Mass 
Communications  Authority  of  Thailand  or  his  representative,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Communications  Authority  of  Thailand  or  his  represen- 
tative, the  Rector,  a  representative  of  the  Academic  Senate,  and  4  to  9 
qualified  members  to  be  drawn  from  various  external  bodies  and  ap- 
pointed by  Royal  Decree. 

The  Academic  Senate:  Being  responsible  for  the  academic  aflfairs  of 
the  University,  the  Academic  Senate  has  the  authority  and  duty  to: 

(a)  set  academic  standards  and  supervise  all  matters  connected 
with  curricula,  instruction  and  evaluation; 

(b)  propose  the  awarding  of  degrees,  diplomas  and  certificates; 

(c)  propose  the  establishment,  dissolution,  and  amalgamation  of 
any  institute,  office  or  academic  division; 

(d)  consider  the  affiliation  of  other  institutes  of  higher  education; 

(e)  propose  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  qualified  persons 
from  various  external  bodies  as  members  of  the  University 
Council; 

(f)  give  advice  on  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  Professors, 
Associate  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors; 

(g)  find  ways  and  means  to  develop  the  teaching,  research  and 
other  educational  services  of  the  University; 

(h)  advise  the  University  Council  on  academic  aflfairs;  and 

(i)  appoint  ad  hoc  committees  for  specific  academic  tasks. 

The  Academic  Senate,  chaired  by  the  Rector,  comprises  Ch.Mrmen 
of  Schools,  Directors  of  Institutes,  Directors  of  Offices  and  Professors, 
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all  of  them  being  ex-officio  members.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
members,  each-of  whom-is  elected  by  the  full-time  staff  of  a  given 
school. 

Other  organizational  components  of  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open 
University  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Office  of  the  Rector,  which  is  responsible  for  conespondence, 
finance  and  supplies,  personnel  and  general  administration; 

(b)  Office  of  Educational  Services,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration and  coordination  of  regional  and  local  study  centers, 
and  the  provision  of  tutorial  and  counselling  services; 

(c)  Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  which  is  responsible  for  all  matters 
connected  with  curricula,  instruction,  research,  textbooks,  the 
preparation  of  instructional  materials  and  other  educational 
services; 

(d)  Office  of  Educational  Technology,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
production  of  instructional  materials,  the  provision  of  radio  and 
television  servients,  and  also  for  audiovisual  services,  conducting 
research  and  evaluating  methods  of  instruction; 

(e)  Office  of  Registration,  Records  and  Evaluation,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  student  records,  admission  and  academic  achieve- 
ment records; 

(0  Office  of  the  University  Press,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
various  types  of  printing  operations  of  the  University;  and 

(g)  Office  of  Documentation  and  Information,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  library  services  and  educational  materials, 
and  acts  as  a  resource  center  for  both  students  and  University 
staff. 

The  Distance  leaching  System:  The  teaching  system  developed  at 
Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University  is  a  case  of  the  development 
of  a  distance  teaching  system  employing  a  mixed  and  integrated  media 
approach  suitable  for  the  conditions  of  a  developing  country.  The 
"STOU  Plan*'  ior  a  Distance  Teaching  System,  which  is  composed  of 
five  stages,  can  be  concisely  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  distance  teaching  system 
involves  identifying  the  educational  needs  of  the  target  groups  through 
preliminary  surveys  and  research. 

The  second  stage  is  curriculum  development.  The  structure  of  the 
curriculum  must  be  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
distance  teaching  techniques.  The  academic  structure  in  the  "STOU 
Plan''  is  based  on  the  principle  of  course  integration.  It  is  thus  primarily 
of  an  interdisciplinary  nature. 
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The  third  stage  involves  selecting  and  producing  the  teaching  media 
approach  based  on  the  following  five  criteria:  availability,  accessibility, 
acceptability,  validity  and  economy.  Printed  materials  are  the  main  or 
core  medium.  Audiocassette  and  videotapes,  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, and  special  tutorial  sessions  are  the  supplementary  media. 

In  producing  teaching  media  packages  according  to  the  "STOU 
Plan"  the  first  step  is  the  producdon  of  the  printed  texts  and  workbooks. 
Then,  selected  portions  of  the  texts  are  used  as  the  basis  for  tapes,  radio 
and  TV  programs,  and  tutorial  session  workbooks.  These  latter  media 
are  considered  as  supplements  to  the  printed  materials,  the  core 
medium.  The  completed  teaching  package  is  thus  in  the  form  of  a  multi- 
media self-learning  package. 

The  fourth  stage  involves  establishing  delivery  systems  in  order  to 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  students.  The  printed  materials  and 
accompanying  tapes  are  sent  by  mail  to  the  student's  home,  and  radio 
and  TV  programs  are  aired  at  the  same  tim  e  throughout  the  country. 
The  tutorial  sessions  are  held  on  weekends  at  ircal  study  centers  located 
in  each  province.  The  distance  education  syste  established  according 
to  the  "STOU  Plan"  is  thus  in  the  nature  of     ne-based  education. 

The  fifth  stage  consists  of  evaluation  and  foilow  up,  which  is  of  two 
types.  The  first  is  evaluation  of  student  learning  by  final  examinations 
held  each  semester  at  local  study  centers.  A  student  must  sit  for  the 
examinations  at  the  study  center  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  and  the 
examinations  are  held  at  the  same  time  throughout  the  country.  The 
second  type  of  evaluation  is  system  evaluation,  which  is  conducted  in 
order  to  obtain  feedback  that  can  be  used  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching/learning  process. 

It  should  be  noted  that  STOU  printed  course  materials  are  pro- 
duced not  by  single  academics  but  by  course  teams,  each  of  which 
comprises  some  seven  outstanding  content  specialists,  one  educational 
technologist  and  one  evaluation  specialist.  Apart  from  these  content 
specialists  who  also  serve  as  course  writers,  there  are  also  a  varying 
number  of  course  writers  who  are  not  course  team  members.  Some 
writers  are  full-time  staff  of  the  relevant  school;  others  are  drawn  from 
various  universities  and  agencies,  including  some  from  the  private 
sector.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  structure  the  University's 
distance  teaching  media  to  enable  the  student  to  study  actively  by 
himself  unaided  and  so  produced  as  to  render  additional  oral  explana- 
tion or  comment  almost  unnecessary.  Fig.  4  illustrates  STOU's  produc- 
tion system  of  distance  media. 


Fig.  4:  OlSTANCE  MEDIA  PRODUCTION  SYSTEM 
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FACTORS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN 
THAILAND'S  DISTANCE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Case  for  Distance  Teaching  in  Higher  Education. 

In  Thailand,  the  shortage  of  university  places  was  always  a  major 
problem  before  the  establishment  of  STOU  in  1978.  Each  year  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  have  been  asked  to  improve  their  capacity  to 
admit  a  greater  number  of  students.  The  dramatic  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  secondary  school  graduates  in  the  last  decade,  however, 
prevented  them  from  undertaking  further  expansion  to  accommodate 
more  and  more  students.  At  the  same  time,  opportunities  for  on-the-job 
higher  education  and  training  were  also  rather  limited.  In  a  period  of 
increasing  economic  stringency  rendering  great  improvements  and 
large-scale  expansion  impossible,  the  distance  teaching  system  was  seen 
as  an  effective  and  economical  means  of  broadening  opportunities  for  a 
university  education  and  further  training. 

The  Planning  Stage 

Determined  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  inadequate  access 
to  higher  education  and  the  lack  of  appropriate  in-service  professional 
enrichment,  the  Thai  Government  gave  its  earnest  support  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Office  of  University  Affairs,  now  with  ministry  status,  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  meeting  such  needs.  In  1976  the  Office  of 
University  Affairs  appointed  a  Planning  Committee  chaired  by  Professor 
Dr.  Wichit  Srisa-an  to  formulate  an  open  university  project. 

To  dispel  doubts  and  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  project,  the 
Planning  Committee  undertook  the  following  tasks  as  precautionary 
measures:  a  survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  general  public;  tests 
wth  the  academics  of  various  universities  to  verify  the  efficacy  of  the 
distance  teaching  techniques,  a  background  study  on  existing  distance 
teaching  universities  in  various  countries;  and  a  survey  of  existing 
infrastructures  compatible,  conceptually  and  essentially,  with  such  an 
innovation  as  distance  education.  After  three  years  of  careful  analysis  of 
data  and  deliberation,  the  Planning  Committee  submitted  the  project  to 
the  Government  and  the  Open  University  was  finally  created  by  Royal 
Charter  on  5  September  1978. 

The  Search  for  an  Appropriate  Distance  Teaching  System 

During  the  planning  stage,  attempts  were  made  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory blueprint  or  a  successful  precedent  to  follow.  After  extensive  study 
on  the  achievements  and  experience  of  existing  open  universities  in 
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I  various  regions  of  the  world,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  no  existing 

model  of  distance  education  could  be  adopted  or  imitated  and  that  a 
'\  distinctive  distance  teaching  system  should  be  so  devised  as  to  be 

well-suited  to  the  particular  socioeconomic  environment  of  the  country. 
\  In  a  developing  country  like  Thailand,  mass  communications  are  not 

l'  advanced  enough,  nor  are  they  extended  to  all  areas  of  the  country.  As 

I  a  result,  and  for  economic  reasons,  broadcast  media  have  not  been 

i-  adopted  on  a  large  scale  as  the  main  teaching  media.  Rather,  emphasis 

I  has  been  placed  on  printed  course  materials  which  are  more  readily 

accessible  thanks  to  the  existing  efficient  postal  service. 
I  According  to  STOU's  distance  teaching  system,  the  student  is 

r  expected  to  study  for  eacii  course  from  15  to  18  hours  a  week  or  about 

;  180  hours  per  semester.  Some  12  hours  are  spent  on  reading  the  printed 

f  text,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  listening  to  weekly  20-minute  radio 

;;  programs,  watching  three  to  five  20-minute  television  programs,  and 

attending  face-to-face  tutorial  sessions  at  a  designated  local  study  cen- 
i  ter,  once  every  four  or  five  weeks  on  weekends,  totalling  some  ten  to  15 

hours  per  course. 

Issues  Relating  to  Adaptability 

Integrating  printed  media  and  broadcast  or  electronic  media  into 
;  higher  education  is  already  a  difficult  process.  To  make  the  self-learning 

package  academically  effective  and  individually  suitable  for  large  num- 
bers of  students  is  naturally  even  more  challenging  and  can  present  a 
rather  complex  problem.  Since  the  student  population  of  such  an  open 
university  as  STOU  is  inevitably  diverse  in  age,  background,  lifestyle, 
:  motivation,  maturity  and  intelligence,  the  same  teaching  mode  may 

eventually  yield  different  results. 

A  related  issue  concerns  the  attitudes  of  secondary  school  leavers 
and  working  adults  toward  the  innovative  aspect  of  distance  teaching 
and  learning.  At  first,  few  would  find  distance  education  much  to  their 
liking,  since  they  have  been  accustomed  to  face-to-face  instruction  all 
along  and  distance  education  seems  to  demand  a  certain  degree  of 
^  self-discipline  and  adaptability  to  the  new  teaching  and  learning  envi- 

ronments. Time  has  soon  proved  that  working  adults  have  welcomed 
distance  education  as  a  convenient  teaching  system  enabling  them  to 
have  easier  access  to  a  university  education  and  enhance  their  profes- 
sional competence  without  interrupting  their  normal  occupations. 
School  leavers,  however,  still  constitute  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  new  enrollments  each  year.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  latter 
gioup's  preference  for  a  traditional  teaching  system  with  classrooms  and 
lively  campus  activities. 
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STOU  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  isolation  of  the  student  and 
make  independent  study  at  a  distance  more  attractive  by  supplementing 
it  with  some  provisions  for  student/staff  interaction  in  face-to-face 
tutorial  sessions  at  local  and  regional  study  centers. 

Issues  Relating  to  Quality  and  Standards 

Because  of  its  novelty,  distance  higher  education  was  initially 
regarded  as  rather  unconveiitional.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  circum- 
spection of  the  Planning  Committee,  STOU  has  managed  to  avoid 
running  the  risk  of  turning  out  graduates  of  doubtful  quality  by  involv- 
ing in  virtually  a!!  its  academic  activities  outstanding  academics  of  other 
state  universities  and  specialized  staff  generally  recognized  as  leaders  in 
their  respective  professional  circles.  Having  served  in  various  capacities 
as  curriculum  developers,  course  material  producers,  tutors  and  exam- 
iners, they  have  thus  participated  m  bringing  about  high-quality 
instruction.  After  three  batches  of  some  38,000  graduates,  the  Univer- 
sity can  take  pride  that  its  academic  standards  have  been  readily  ac- 
cepted and  recognized  by  academics  of  all  the  conventional  universities 
and  various  organizations  in  both  public  and  private  sectors.  Although 
the  University  has  succeeded  in  dispelling  doubts  and  achieved  respecta- 
bility within  the  academic  community,  there  have  been  ongoing  efforts 
to  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
imparted  and  to  make  distance  education  more  interactive  than  what  is 
possible  through  face-to-face  tutorial  sessions.  Some  progress  has  also 
been  made  in  the  development  of  high  quality  computer  courseware  for 
instructional  purposes,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

What  has  also  been  undertaken  from  the  outset  has  been  the 
accreditation  process  with  various  governmental  and  professional  accre- 
diting agencies.  In  fact,  STOU*s  degrees  were  officially  recognized  even 
before  the  graduation  of  the  first  batch  of  students.  Another  factor  that 
has  greatly  contributed  to  an  increase  in  the  public's  recognition  of  the 
University's  academic  quality  is  the  extensive  use  of  its  printed  texts  by 
students,  both  undergraduates  and  graduates,  of  various  conventional 
universities.  Hence,  in  addition  to  helping  overcome  the  deficiency  in 
Thai-language  textbooks,  STOU  has  also  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
production  of  high-standard  course  materials  for  nationwide  use. 

Issues  Relating  to  Wastage  and  Surplus 

At  the  initial  stage  of  operations,  most  open  universities  may  have 
to  face  the  problem  of  striking  a  balance  between  demands  for  broader 
educational  opportunities  and  manpower  requirements  so  as  to  avoid 
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wastage  through  a  high  dropout  rate  and  surplus  of  graduates.  Some 
critics  may  point  out  that  the  wastage  rate  in  open  universities  is  higher 
than  that  in  conventional  universities.  As  the  establishment  of  STOU, 
the  youngest  of  the  Thai  universities  and  Southeast  Asia's  first  distance 
teaching  and  open  university,  can  be  considered  a  major  step  in  the 
democratization  of  education  in  Thailand,  the  price  of  wastage,  if  so 
considered  economically,  is  still  worth  paying,  even  without  concrete 
academic  achievements  being  attained  by  those  who  have  dropped  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  past  trends  of  enrollments  of  STOU's 
students,  the  problem  of  over-production  of  graduates  likely  to  aggra- 
vate the  existing  graduate  unemployment  situation  is  unlikely  to  be  a 
course  of  great  concern,  since  each  year  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
enrolled  students  are  fresh  secondary  school  leavers,  the  rest  being 
working  adults.  Should  there  be  an  increase  in  graduate  unemployment 
because  of  the  extension  of  higher  educational  opportunities  through 
distance  education,  the  problem  is  likely  to  be  relatively  slight. 

Through  its  use  of  distance  education  techniques,  STOU  is  in  a 
better  ppsition  than  conventional  universities  to  provide  equal  access  to 
higher  education  and  in-service  professional  training  for  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  as  an  extension  of  the  Thai  Government's  policy  o^ 
democratization  of  education.  Aware  of  the  importance  and  desirability 
of  ei^abling  people  throughout  the  country  to  develop  their  skills  and 
gain  the  kind  of  knowledge  essential  for  their  professional  competence, 
STOU  offers  each  year  a  number  or  courses  selected  from  various 
degree  programs,  to  whoever  wants  to  participate  in  its  Continuing 
Education  Program  regardless  of  age,  sex,  background,  qualification  or 
profession.  STOU  has  made  special  efforts  to  serve  the  disadvantaged 
and  underprivileged  groups  with  low  levels  of  prior  education  or  with 
such  physical  handicaps  as  blindness  and  partial  paralysis.  With  cur- 
rently available  electronic  media,  the  University  has  the  capacity  to 
reach  older  adults,  homebound  and  handicapped  persons  and  workers 
in  their  homes  and  workplaces  in  ways  that  enhance  convenience  and 
reduce  discomfort.  Determined  to  serve  these  groups,  STOU  is  pre- 
pared to  fund  the  adjustment  of  its  distance  teaching  system  to  their 
needs  by  providing,  for  instance,  special  audiotape  materials  for  the 
blind  and  handicapped  students. 

Some  Strengths  of  Distance  Higher  Education  in  Thailand 

In  a  developing  country  like  Thailand  where  resources  are  limited, 
distance  education  is  a  relatively  effective  and  economical  system  of 
extending  educational  and  training  opportunities  to  large  numbers  of 
people.  Working  adults,  in  particular,  can  have  access  to  degree-level 
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studies  and  further  training  without  interrupting  their  normal  domestic 
or  professional  routines.  STOU  has  effectively  broadened  opportunities 
for  higher  education  on  an  egalitarian  basis  by  making  university  edu- 
cation accessible  to  older  adults,  homebound  and  handicapped  people, 
rural  population  and  even  to  the  country's  convicts. 

STOU's  distance  teachmg  system  has  made  possible  the  extension 
of  educational  and  training  resources  to  urban  and  rural  populations 
conveniently  and  economically. 

The  University's  use  of  distance  teaching  system  enables  its  stu- 
dents to  study  printed  course  materials,  view  television  programs  and 
videotapes  and  listen  to  radio  broadcasts  and  audiotapes,  either  alone  or 
with  groups  of  selected  peers.  Adult  students,  in  particular,  would  feel 
more  comfortable  with  distance  education  than  with  traditional  class- 
room education  in  the  midst  of  younger  people  of  different  back- 
;ifounds. 

Some  Weaknesses  of  Distance  Higher  Education 

Distance  education  is  an  innovation  which  Thai  adults  and  young 
high-school  graduates  may  need  some  time  to  get  used  to  and 
appreciate.  Having  been  accustomed,  since  their  childhood,  to  face-to- 
face  teaching,  they  have  to  make  special  efforts  to  observe  a  great 
degree  of  self-discipline  in  their  independent  studies.  The  fresh  second- 
ary school-leavers,  in  particular,  would  probably  find  it  too  abrupt  and 
rather  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  new  mode  of  teaching.  The 
relatively  small  number  of  high-school  graduates  enrolled  each  year 
seems  to  indicate  that  ♦^e  non-working  young  people  would  rather 
participate  in  institution*  jased  educational  programs  than  ieam  in  their 
home  envirouments. 

Because  of  economic  and  geographical  constraints,  a  numbv^r  of 
home-based  students  are  not  exposed  to  such  media  as  television  broad- 
casts and  videocassettes.  Others  who  have  easy  access  to  all  STOU's 
integrated  media,  especially  the  younger  group,  may  prefer  the  struc- 
ture of  the  traditional  classroom  with  its  teaching  staff  and  peer  interac- 
tion to  studying  the  University's  learning  package  on  their  own.  This 
would  also  apply  tc  a  number  of  working  adults  with  lower  levels  of 
previous  educationist  attainment  for  whom  a  greater  degree  of  face-to- 
&ce  contact  is  still  needed. 

Although  students  can  have  access  to  some  10-15  hours  of  face-to- 
face  tutorials  per  course  per  semester,  which  are  also  beginning  to  be 
supplemented  by  videocassettes,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  ask 
questions  from  instructors  and  obtain  answers  during  theii  study  at 
home.  Greater  opportunities  for  interaction  with  teaching  staff  and 
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peers  should  therefore  be  provided  to  allow  discussions  to  be  held, 
questions  to  be  asked  and  immediate  feedback  to  be  obtained. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  ECONOMICS  OF 
DISTANCE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THAILAND 

The  Management  of  Distance  Higher  Education 

The  management  of  distance  education  at  STOU  can  be  conceptu- 
alized as  consisting  of  the  following  systems:  admission  and  registration, 
production,  delivery,  instruction,  examination  and  administration. 
Table  8  illustrates  system  functions  and  support:  units  to  carry  out  the 
respective  functions. 

Admission  and  Registration  System 

STOU  admits  students  orice  a  year.  Prospective  students  fill  in 
application  forms  and  mail  them  to  the  University.  Enclosed  together 
with  their  applications,  are  postal  money  orders  for  tuition  fees  and 
course  materials.  Those  who  meet  admission  requirements  are  admitted 
without  entrance  examination. 

Production  System 

STOU  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  an  integrated  study  of 
interrelated  subjects.  Each  course  is  worth  six  credits.  A  student  must 
take  at  least  one  course  hul  not  more  than  three  courses.  The  number  of 
new  courses  produced  for  each  semester  is  presented  in  Table  9. 

To  produce  course  materials,  STOU  uses  a  team  approach  by 
setting  up  a  course  team.  As  of  1985,  STOU  had  appointed  243  such 
course  teams  to  produce  course  materials.  Course  team  members  may 
be  assigned  adduional  tasks  as  editor  or  secretary.  Experts  from  outside 
organixations  and  staff  members  of  other  universities  whose  academic 
achievements  are  outstanding  are  in/ited  to  be  course  team  members 
and  co-writers.  About  1,000  qualified  outsiders  have  served  ao  course 
producers.  STOU  organizes  an  intensive  workshop  for  them  before  they 
start  writing  course  materials. 

There  are  two  important  components  in  the  infrastructure  of  the 
production  system:  one  is  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Production 
Center  and  the  other  is  the  Office  of  the  University  Press. 

The  Educational  Broadcasting  Production  Center,  donated  by  the 
Government  of  Japan,  is  equipped  with  modern  production  equipment. 
The  Center  comprises  three  television  program  production  studios  and 
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Table  8:   System  Functions  and  Support  Units 


Admission  and  OQice  of  Registration,  Records  and  Evaluation 

Registration  System  .  admitting  students 

-  registration 

-  record  keeping 

Production  System  Office  of  Academic  Affairs 

-  preparing  manuscripts  for  course  teams 

-  providing  training  for  outside  writers 

-  organizing  workshops  for  course  writers 

Office  of  Educational  Technology 

-  producing  radio  programs 

-  producing  television  programs 

-  preparing  films,  audiotapes  and  videotapes 

Office  of  the  University  Press 

-  printing  textbooks  and  workbooks 

-  printing  examination  papers 

Instruction  System  Office  of  Educational  Services 

-  organizing  tutorials 

-  coordinating  study  centers 

-  providing  counselling  and  guidance 

-  coordinating  student  clubs  and  associations 

Office  of  Academic  Affairs 

-  organizing  professional  experience  workshops 

-  organizing  enrichment  programs  for  graduates 

Office  of  Information  and  Documentation  / 

-  sending  materials  to  STOU  corners 

-  providing  librae  services  to  students 

-  coordinating  resource  centers 

examination  System  Ofncc  of  Registration,  Records  and  Evaluation 

-  supervising  exams 

-  developing  tost  instruments 

-  organiziufi  v^orkshops  for  exam  v/riters 

Administration  S)st^m         Office  of  the  Rector 

•  records  !:ccping 
public  relations 

-  finarce 

-  pe:^nnel 

-  Planning  aiid  development 

-  materials  and  supplies 
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Table  9:  Number  of  New  Courses  Produced  Between 
1980-1985 

Academic  Year  1st  Semester    2rd  Semester  Total 

1980-1981  9                     12  21 

1932  22                     30  52 

1983  23  33  56 

1984  29  35  64 

1985  21  29  50 
Total  104                    139  243 


Table  lO:   Quantities  of  Materials  Mailed  to  Students,  1985 


Types  of  Materials 


1st  Semester 


2nd  Semester 


1.  Registration  materials 

2.  Examination  handbooks 

3.  Broadcasting  schedules 

4.  Newsletters 

5.  Instructional  materials 


157.945 
293,441 
213,488 
1,116,051 
366,975 


180,164  (copies) 
257,462  (copies) 
184,770  (copies) 
1,067,252  (copies) 
280,564  (packages) 


Table  11:   Radio  and  Television  Broadcasts 


Duration  Number  of 

Type  of  Program  of  Program  Broadcasts 


Radio  20  minutes  150  programs  per  week 

(7,800  per  year) 

Television  30  minutes  3  pi  jgrams  per  day 

(1,100  per  year) 
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six  radio  program  production  studios  together  with  a  wide  variety  of 
other  useful  facilities.  It  is  capable  of  producing  approximately  10,000 
radio  programs  and  2,000  television  programs  per  year. 

As  shown  in  Table  8,  three  offices  are  responsible  for  course 
.production:  the  Ofiice  of  Academic  Affairs,  the  Office  of  Educational 
Technology  and  the  Office  of  the  University  Press.  The  management  of 
the  production  system  requires  a  great  deal  of  planning  and  coordina- 
tion among  these  three  offices. 

Delivery  System 

STOU  students,  who  are  distributed  throughout  the  country,  re- 
ceive all  instructional  materials  by  mail.  As  shown  in  Table  10,  a  large 
quantity  of  printed  material  is  mailed  to  students  each  semester. 

Table  10  shows  only  the  major  items;  other  materials  such  as 
application  forms  and  information  booklets  are  also  sent  by  mail.  STOU 
works  closely  with  the  Communications  Authority  jf  Thailand,  which 
has  set  up  a  special  unit  to  handle  STOU's  materials  exclusively. 
Successful  operation  of  the  delivery  system  requires  planning,  commu- 
nication, coordination  and  cooperation. 

The  Office  of  Educational  Services  is  in  charge  of  the  delivery 
syrtem.  The  University  has  built  its  own  warehouse  which,  completed  in 
1986,  is  an  important  component  in  the  infrastructure  for  effective 
management  of  the  delivery  system. 

Instruction  System 

Article  6  cf  the  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University  Act 
B.E.2521  (1978)  prescnbes  the  methods  of  instruction  as  follows: 

"The  education  provided  by  the  University  shall  be  given  through 
correspondence,  radio  and  television  broadcasting  or  other  media  which 
will  enable  students  to  learn  by  themselves  without  having  to  attend 
classes." 

Since  the  management  ol:  the  instruction  system  is  quite  complex 
and  involves  many  outside  agencies,  careful  planning,  communication 
and  coordination  are  weeded  for  effective  operation.  Ine  University 
responds  to  this  challenge  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Main  Media 

The  University  mails  all  self-instructional  course  materials  to  its 
students  as  soon  as  Ihey  register. 
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2.  Support  Media:  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasts 

STOU  broadcasts  radio  and  television  programs  daily.  As  shown  in 
Table  11  over  150  radio  programs  of  20  minutes'  duration  are  broadcast 
weekly,  totalling  approximately  7,800  radio  programs  per  year.  As  for 
the  television  programs,  the  University  has  permission  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  broadcast  three  programs  daily  from  1800-1930.  About 
1,100  television  programs  are  broadcast  per  year. 

3.  Tutorials 

Tutorials  are  organized  to  provide  face-to-face  interaction  with 
students.  To  make  tutorial  sessions  flexible  and  accessible  to  distance 
learners,  the  University  has  instituted  the  following  procedure: 

(a)  organizes  tutorials  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays; 

(b)  makes  tutorials  optional  to  students  rather  than  compulsory; 

(c)  holds  tutorials  at  local  study  centers  close  to  students;  and 

(d)  selects  appropriate  courses  for  tutorials  and  holds  the  sessions 
for  about  10-15  hours  per  course  per  semester. 

At  present  tutorial  sessions  are  held  for  about  30  per  cent  of  the  courses, 
and  about  30  per  cent  of  the  students  attend  th::se  sessions.  The  sessions 
are  organized  at  regional,  local  and  special  study  centers  as  illustrated  in 
Table  12.  Regional  universities  serve  as  regional  centers.  Local  study 
centers  are  located  in  secondary  schools  in  the  provinces.  These  provide 
facilities  for  tutorials  and  also  for  examinations.  Regional  study  centers 
help  the  University  select  local  tutors  in  the  regions. 

4.  Practical  Work 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Table  12  there  are  special  study  centers 
for  the  School  of  Agricultural  Extension  and  Cooperatives  and  the 
School  of  Health  Science.  These  special  study  center^  serve  as  places  for 
special  tutorials  and  practical  work.  The  University  seeks  cooperation 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Cooperatives  and  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  to  establish  these  centers.  Cooperation  has  also  been 
obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  to  use  hospitals  and  health 
centers  to  allow  STOU  students  in  the  nursing  program  of  the  School  of 
Health  Science  to  gain  practical  experience  at  their  own  place  of 
employment. 
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Table  12:   Regional,  Local  and  Special  Study  Centere 


Special  Study  Centers 


Local 

Agricultural 

Regional  Study 

Extension  and 

Health 

Regions 

Centers  Centers  Library 

Cooperative 

Science 

Comers 

Center 

Centers 

Bangkok  Metropolis 

3 

3 

5 

Central  Region 

1 

9 

9 

3 

Northern  Region 

2 

15 

16 

5 

North-eastern  Region 

2 

16 

17 

4 

Eastern  Region 

1 

7 

8 

2 

Western  Region 

1 

7 

8 

Southern  Region 

2 

12 

14 

3 

Total 

11 

66 

75 

7 

22 

5.  Guidance  and  Counselling 

The  University  uses  a  variety  of  means  to  provide  guidance  and 
counselling  to  distance  learners.  Staff  members  of  local  study  centers 
who  work  for  STOU  on  a  part-time  basis  provide  guidance  to  students 
who  come  to  the  centers.  Group  counselling  is  also  encouraged.  A 
half-hour  meeting,  normally  between  0830-0900  before  the  start  of  the 
tutorial  session,  is  conducted  by  STOU  staff.  In  June  1985,  the  Univer- 
sity organized  a  seminar  on  **Roles  and  Duties  of  Student  Clubs"  for  the 
first  time.  About  80  students  from  31  student  clubs  throughout  the 
country  attended  the  seminar  at  STOU  headquarters.  Student  Clubs  arc 
expected  to  play  active  roles  in  guidance,  counselling  and  peer  group 
teaching. 

6.  Library  Services 

The  University  seeks  cooperation  from  the  Department  of  Non-Formal 
Education,  Ministry  of  Education,  to  use  public  libraries  throughout 
the  country  as  STOU  Corners.  Educational  materials  produced  by  the 
University  and  additional  reading  materials  are  deposited  at  STOU 
Corners  so  that  students  can  come  for  additional  study.  As  illustrated  in 
Table  12  there  are  75  STOU  Corners  throughout  the  country. 
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Exanimation  System 

STOU  organizes  final  examinations  in  every  province  ever)'  semes- 
ter. Those  v^ho  fail  have  a  chance  to  take  examinations  agam.  In  the  first 
semester  of  the  academic  year  1986,  STOU  organized  examinations  in 
100  centers  throughout  the  country  -  20  in  Bangkok  and  80  in  the 
provinces.  Normally  regional  and  local  study  centers  serve  as  examina- 
tion centers. 

The  examinations,  like  the  tutorials,  are  held  on  v^eekends.  STOCJ 
staff  bring  examination  papers  to  examination  centers,  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  local  schools  and  universities  serve  is  invigilators.  As  shown  in 
Table  13,  STOU's  examination  system  requires  a  large  number  of 
facilities  and  invigilators.  During  an  examination  day,  about  5,000  local 
staff  members  are  w^orking  as  invigilators.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of 
coordination. 


Table  13:   Number  of  Examination  Rooms  and  Invigilators 
(First  Semester  1986) 


Saturday 

Sunday 

0900-1200  1300-1500 

0900-1200  1300-1500 

Number  of  Examination     2,456  2,744 

3,373  3,275 

Rooms 

Number  of  Invigilators       4,914  5,488 

6,756  6,550 

Administration  System 

The  general  administration  of  the  University  includes  planning, 
budgeting  and  finance.  Some  significant  features  in  the  administration  of 
distance  education  are  as  follows: 

(a)  All  decision-making  is  collective.  A  team  approach  is  employed 
in  the  management  of  the  University; 

(b)  As  the  distance  education  system  requires  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  cooperation,  the  University  puts  a  great  deal  of 
effort  into  preparing  the  annual  operational  plan.  A  two-day 
intensive  wortehop  on  operational  planning  is  organized,  and 
administrators  from  all  offices  and  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, together  with  members  of  the  Academic  Senate,  attend  the 
workshop  to  map  out  the  annual  plan;  and 
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(c)  A  Planning-Programming-Budgeting-System  (PPBS)  has  been 
initiated  in  order  to  ensure  efficient  allocation  of  resources  for 
distance  education.'' 

The  Economics  of  Distance  Higher  Education 

When  the  costs  of  distance  higher  edugation  are  examined,  three 
types  of  cost  need  to  be  considered:  (a)  the  cost  to  the  institution,  (b) 
the  cost  to  individuals,  and  (c)  the  cost  to  society. 

1.  Institutional  Costs:  Budget 

(a)  Institutional  Costs  from  Government 

Generally  Thai  state-run  universities  receive  about  90  per  cent  of 
their  expenditure  from  the  Government.  STOU  received  only  0.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  higher  education  budget  in  1980.  In  1985,  this  figure  had 
risen  to  1.3  per  cent. 


Table  14:   Government  Budget  Allocated  to  STOU  Compared  with 
Total  Higher  Education, 
1980^1985 


Total  Higher 

Budget  Allocated 

Budget  Year 

Education  Budget 

to  STOU 

% 

(Baht) 

(Baht) 

1980 

3,475,909,500 

17,731,800 

0.5 

1981 

4,019,747,300 

46,857,900 

1.2 

1982 

4,453,835,850 

55,037,800 

1.2 

1983 

5,068,237,620 

69,647,800 

1.4 

1984 

5,215,200,000 

89,573,700 

1.7 

1985 

5,419,621,000 

68,136,000 

1.3 

1  US$  =  B27.00 


(b)  Institutional  Costs  from  University  Revenue 

In  addition  to  the  budget  drawn  from  the  Government,  STOU  uses 
its  own  revenue  for  the  operation  of  the  University.  Total  expenditure 

This  section  of  the  Country  Case  Study  is  based  on  "The  Management  and  Economics  of  Distance 
Education:  The  Case  of  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University",  wichit  Srisa-an  and  Tong.in 
Wangsotorn,  in  Distance  Education,  Nonthaburi,  Sukhothai  Thammathirat  Open  University  1986 
pp.  107-133.  ♦ 
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from  the  two  sources  -  government  budget  and  university  revenue  -  is 
presented  below.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  on  average  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  is  from  STOU's  own  revenue. 


Table  15:  STOU  Total  Expenditure  from  Government  Budget  and 
University  Revenue^  1980-1985 


Government  University  Revenue 


Budget  Yeai* 

Amount 

Amount 

(Baht) 

% 

(Baht) 

% 

1980 

17,731,800 

32.07 

37,558,000 

69.93 

1981 

46,857,900 

30.76 

105,840,000 

69.24 

1982 

55,037,800 

24.57 

168,931,000 

75.43 

1983 

69,647,800 

21.10 

260,400,000 

78.90 

1984 

89,573,700 

22.72 

304,600,000 

77.28 

1985 

68,138,600 

18.32 

303,808,460 

81.60 

1  US$  =  B27.00 

(c)  Institutional  Cost  Per  Head 

Operating  costs  per  head  of  restricted-admission  universities  and 
open  universities  are  presented  above.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen 
that  open  universities  have  a  much  lower  average  cost.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  two  open  universities  in  the  table  are  STOU  and  Ram- 
khamhaeng  University,  which  is  an  open-admission  university. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  represent  only  operating  costs. 
Investment  costs  such  as  those  for  building  programs,  equipment,  and 
other  elements  of  the  infrastructure  are  not  included.  This  table  demon- 
strates the  economical  effect  of  large-scale  operations.  The  large  number 
of  students  in  the  open  universities  helps  to  reduce  the  average  cost. 

A  comparison  of  operating  costs  per  head  in  the  same  discipline  is 
provided  in  Table  17.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  average  cost 
per  head  per  year  in  the  same  discipline  is  much  greater  in  restricted- 
admission  universities.  The  comparison  between  the  two  types  of  system 
in  each  discipline  shows  that  the  cost  in  the  case  of  the  open  universities 
varies  from  2.13  per  cent  in  Humanities  to  11.35  percent  in  Business 
Administration. 
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Table  Iv:  Operating  Cost  Per  Head  From  Government  Budget  and 
University  Revenue  of  Restricted-Admission  and 
Open  University  by  Disciplines  (1980) 


Disciplines  Per  Head 


Restricted'Admission  Universities 


1. 

Medical  Science  and  Public  Health 

61,810.87 

2. 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishery 

36,718.37 

3. 

Fine  Arts  and  Applied  Arts 

28,920.36 

4. 

Architecture  and  Regional  Planning 

22,111.73 

5. 

Education  and  Teacher  Training 

20,507.39 

6. 

Engineering 

20,306.83 

7. 

Natural  Science 

19,778.15 

8. 

Mass  Communications  and  Documentation 

18,308.84 

9. 

Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

16,633.22 

10. 

Others 

15,208.63 

11. 

Business  Administration  and  Commerce 

14,942.07 

12. 

Humanities 

14,332.56 

13. 

Social-Behavioial  Science 

13,435.97 

14. 

Law 

11,970.81 

Open 

Universities 

1. 

Business  Administration  and  Commerce 

1,695.95 

2. 

Natural  Science 

972.72 

3. 

Education  and  Teacher  Training 

638.08 

4. 

Social-Behavioral  Science 

591.84 

5. 

Law 

461.34 

6. 

Humanities 

305.36 

Source:  Ministry  of  University  Affairs,  Research  Report  on  Operating  Cost 
Per  Head,  Fiscal  Year  1980  (Bangkok  1984),  Table  4,  p.  25. 


2.  Private  Costs 

Personal  costs  to  be  borne  by  students  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Expenses  for  tuii'on  fees  and  study  materials 
Expenses  for  fees  and  study  materials  charged  by  University  are: 


(i)  Admission  fees  BahtlSO 
(Single  payment  on  entering) 

(ii)  University  fees  per  semester  150 

(iii)  Tuition  fees  per  course  200 

(iv)  Educational  materials  per  course  200 
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Table  17:   Comparison  of  Operating  Costs  Per  Head  between 
Restricted  Admission  Universities  and  Open  Universities, 

1980 


Type  of  University 

Discipline 

Selective 
(Baht) 

Open 
(Baht) 

% 

1.  Business  Administration 
and  Commerce 

14,942.07 

1,695.95 

11.35 

2.  Natural  Science 

19,778.15 

972.72 

4.91 

3.  Education  and  Teacher 
Education 

20,507.39 

638.08 

3.11 

4.  Social-Behavioral 
Science 

13,435.97 

591.84 

4.40 

5.  Law 

11,970.81 

461.34 

3.85 

6.  Humanities 

14,332.56 

305.36 

2.13 

Educational  materials  include  textbooks,  workbooks  and  recorded 
cassette  tapes.  All  of  these  materials  are  mailed  to  students'  homes.  An 
average  student  takes  two  courses  per  semester.  The  full  load  for 
students  is  three  courses.  If  a  student  in  the  two-year  program  takes 
three  courses  per  semester  and  passes  all  courses,  he  will  take  two  years 
to  obtain  his  bachelor's  degree.  His  expenditure  may  be  as  presented  in 
Table  18. 

From  the  table  it  can  be  seen  that  a  student  who  takes  a  full  load 
and  passes  all  final  examinations  spends  a  total  of  ^5,500  on  tuition  fees 
and  materials  throughout  the  program.  The  average  income  of  students 
in  1984  was  about  ^3,500  per  month.  The  student  thus  spends  about  6.6 
per  cent  (5,550  :  3,500  x  24)  of  his  income  on  University  expenses. 

(b)  Personal  Expenses 

Personal  expenses  are  composed  of  the  following: 

(i)  Travel  expenses  for  tutorial  sessions,  final  examinations;  and 
intensive  workshops  and  training. 

(ii)  Other  expenses,  such  as  costs  of  make-up  examinations  and 
sending  letters  and  requests  to  the  University. 
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Table  18:   Student  Exp  iiditure  on  Fees  and  Materials  in  the 
Two-Year  Program 

Unit  =  Baht  (i) 


Types  of 
Expenditures 

1st  Year 

2nd  Year 

First 
Semester 

Second 
Semester 

First 
Semester 

Second 
Semester 

1.  Admission 
Fees 

1^150 
($  5.6) 

2.  University 
Fees 

1^150 
($  5.6) 

1^150 
($  5.6) 

1^150 
($  5.6) 

1^150 
($  5.6) 

3.  University 
Fees 
(3  courses) 

1^600 
($22.2) 

1^600 
($22.2) 

1^600 
($22.2) 

1^600 
($22.2) 

4.  Educational 
Materials 
(3  courses) 

1^600 
($22.2) 

1^600 
($22.2) 

1^600 
($22.2) 

1^600 
($22.2) 

Total 

1^1,500 
($55.6) 

1^1,350 
($50) 

]4l,350 
($50) 

1^1,350 
($50) 

All  totals  =  B5,550  ($  205.6) 


3.  Opportunity  Costs 

There  are  no  opportunity  costs  or  foregone  earnings.  STOU  stu- 
dents are  generally  in  full  employment  and  contributing  to  the  economy 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  STOU  has  helped  to  reduce  social  costs.  For 
example,  in  1985  there  were  some  90  convicts  enrolled  with  STOU. 
Wi.h  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  the  University  provides  distance  education  to  these 
people.  Graduates  of  this  program  are  expected  to  function  as  good 
citizens  on  their  eventual  release,  and  thus  the  program  will  be  of  real 
benefit  to  society. 

From  STOU's  experience,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  providing 
distance  education  is  less  than  in  restricted-admission  universities.  The 
economy  of  scale  helps  to  reduce  the  average  institutional  cost.  Costs  to 
society  are  also  less,  as  taxpayers  contribute  only  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
institutional  costs.  Also,  students  themselves  are  adult  workers  and 
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therefore  do  not  foiego  their  income.  Costs  to  the  students  themselves 
are  less  because  they  study  at  home, 

FUTURE  PLANS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Master's  Degree  Courses 

STOU  has  established  its  reputation,  since  its  foundation  in.l978, 
as  a  distance  education  university  awarding  accredited  bachelor's  de- 
grees; it  is  now  approaching  the  point  in  its  development  where  it  may 
take  the  next  step:  that  of  expanding  its  courses  to  include  those  leading 
to  the  award  of  master's  degrees.  Planning  is  now  in  progress  wivli 
regard  to  the  subject  areas  and  course  content.  The  first  master's  degree 
courses  are  expected  to  be  offered  by  the  School  of  Educational  Studies. 
The  first  graduates  are  expected  to  receive  their  master's  degrees  in 
1989. 

Doctorate  Level  Courses 

The  logical  culmination  of  the  .development  of  STOU  as  a  full- 
fledged  university  will  of  course  be  the  provision  of  courses  and  research 
facilities  leading  to  the  awardi*  ^  of  doctorates.  This  stage  still  lies  in  the 
future  and  will  depend  on  the  availability  of  highly-qualified  academic 
staff.  To  this  end  the  University  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  every 
year  to  members  of  the  academic  staff,  who  are  selected  according  to 
their  performance  in  a  competitive  examination,  to  take  sabbatical  leave 
in  order  to  acquire  higher  drgrees,  normally  in  North  America,  Europe 
and  Australia.  It  is  expected  that  this  steady  process  of  upgrading  the 
qualifications  of  the  academic  staff  will  result  in  a  high  proportion  of 
persons  with  doctorates  who  will  be  capable  of  acting  as  supervisors  for 
future  doctoral  candidates. 

Expansion  of  Resources  and  Services 

The  University's  resources  will  be  progressively  strengthened  by 
the  consolidation  of  its  existing  facilities,  the  revision  and  improvement 
of  its  multimedia  materials  and  the  recruitment  of  additional  qualified 
personnel.  The  University  recently  completed  construction  of  its  own 
large  University  Press  building,  which  is  now  in  service.  A  major  project 
for  the  immediate  future  is  the  setting  up  of  three  Area  Resource 
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Centers  in  the  large  provincial  towns  of  Nakhon  Sawan,  Nakhon  Raja- 
sima  and  Nakhon  Si  Thammarat.  TV  broadcasting  is  expected  to  ex- 
pand with  the  bringing  into  service  of  the  projected  Government-run 
TV  Channel  11,  which  will  be  dedicated  to  educational  and  information 
purposes.  STOU  hopes  to  be  allocated  a  significant  proportion  of  this 
Channel's  broadcasting  time  for  its  programs,  which  at  present  have  to 
be  transmitted  on  the  commercially-operated  Channel  9. 

Cooperative  Projects 

STOU  is  currently  negotiating  a  number  of  cooperative  projects 
with  overseas  organizations  with  a  view  to  expanding  its  range  of 
resources  and  improving  the  quality  of  its  services.  These  include: 

A  contract  with  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  to  acquire  a 
set  of  BBC-produced  English  language  TV  programs,  which  will  be 
broadcast  in  STOU's  allocated  transmitting  times  to  a  nationwide  audi- 
ence. This  project  is  part  of  the  University's  commitment  to  provide 
programs  of  a  general  non-specialized  educational  xiL  uie  to  the  general 
public,  and  acknowledges  the  fact  that  an  estimated  six  million  people 
throughout  the  country  are  regulav  viewers  of  STOU's  TV  programs. 

A  cooperative  project  with  the  University  of  Guelph  in  Canada  to 
set  up  a  videotext  network  would  link  the  local  and  area  resource  centers 
throughout  the  country  with  the  University's  headquarters.  This  would 
represent  a  significant  expansion  of  the  range  of  instructional  resources 
available  to  students  throughout  the  provinces.  The  cooperative  project 
with  the  University  of  Guelph  also  provides  for  personnel  visits  between 
the  two  universities,  cooperative  research,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
non-traditional  educational  delivery  systems,  and  the  application  of 
communication  technology,  post-graduate  degree  training,  the  exchange 
of  educational  and  scientific  material,  and  general  wide  institutional 
cooperation  in  areas  of  academic  interest. 

An  agreement  with  the  University  of  Akron  in  Ohio,  USA,  to 
implement  a  project  to  develop  computer-assisted  instruction  leading  to 
the  eventual  installation  of  a  CBE  (computer-based  education)  system, 
for  use  by  STOU.  The  project  aims,  over  a  two-year  period  beginning  in 
1986,  to  adapt  the  University  of  Akron's  couiseware  to  STOU  s  needs 
and  to  train  STOU  staJf  in  using  it.  The  CBE  hardware  and  software  will 
be  installtd  in  the  local  study  centers  throughout  the  country  and  will 
provide  an  important  contribution  to  STOU's  existing  multimedia 
technological  resources.  In  parallel  with  the  project  to  develop  a  CBE 
instructional  package,  the  cooperative  proposal  with  the  University  of 
Akron  includes  a  scheme  for  the  provision  of  hardware  and  software  for 
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general  administrative  purposes  at  STOU.  The  benefits  of  CBE  for  the 
learner  are  that  it  provides  an  individualized  instructional  system  in 
which  he  interacts  with  the  computer  and  receives  immediate  feedback 
and  positive  reinforcement.  The  system  allows  for  a  range  of  choices 
such  as  tests  and  drills,  and  is  response-sensitive,  being  capable  of 
analyzing  answers.  Learning  by  CBE  is  self-paced  and  private,  and  in 
addition  to  increasing  the  learner*s  achiev-'^ment  level,  provides  him 
with  a  degree  of  computer  literacy.  The  advantages  to  STOU  itself  of 
using  CBE  will  be  that  the  curriculum  will  be  greatly  enhanced  due  to 
the  expanded  range  of  learning  opportunities  offered  to  the  students, 
providing  raore  flexibility  in  the  presentation  of  subject  matter  and 
leading  to  the  possibility  of  incorporating  higher  levels  of  objectives. 
The  system  also  lends  itself  to  data  collection  and  research,  and  is 
expected  to  give  a  considerable  boost  to  the  effectiveness  of  STOU's 
distance-teaching  techniques.  However,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
considerable  orientation  to  the  system,  that  students  not  be  discouraged 
by  hardware  and  software  problems  and  that  software  be  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  to  a  wide  range  of  students. 

From  the  beginning  STOU  has  intended  to  reach  out  to  the  Thai 
community  at  large  in  the  remotest  areas.  Thanks  to  its  distance  teach' 
ing  system,  STOU  finds  itself  in  comfortable  position  to  serve  and 
cooperate  with  various  organizations,  both  public  and  private,  in  setting 
up  relevant  personnel  development  programs.  Distance  education  has 
made  possible  the  cooperative  projects  with  such  governmental  depart- 
ments and  private  concerns  as: 

(i)  the  Police  Department  in  establishing  a  law  degree  program  for 
non-commissioned  police  officers  seeking  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  commissioned  police  officer; 

(ii)  the  Department  of  Lands  in  providing  staff  development  for 
those  without  a  degree  so  that  they  might  have  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  land  and  property  law; 

(iii)  the  Department  of  Local  Administration  in  establishing  an  in- 
service  training  and  education  program  for  the  Department  staff 
as  well  as  for  subdistrict  and  village-level  health  officers  and 
administrators,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  others  involved  in  local 
administrative  work,  in  order  to  increase  their  knowledge  and 
work  capability  and  improve  their  leadership  capacity  for  effec- 
tive local  rural  development; 

(iv)  the  Office  of  the  National  Committee  on  Elementary  Education 
in  developing  elementary  school  administrators  throughout  the 
country; 
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(v)  the  Department  of  Non-Formal  Education  in  enriching  provincial 
libraries  throughout  the  country  with  STOU  publications  and 
other  educational  materials  including  STOU  radio  and  television 
programs,  recorded  on  audiocassette  tapes  and  videotapes; 

(vi)  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Cooperatives  in  upgrading  the 
qualifications  of  the  Ministry's  agricultural  extension  and 
cooperative  officials; 

(vii)  the  Bangkok  Bank  in  training  the  Bank's  staff  development 
officers  to  produce  self-instructional  texts  to  be  used  in  personnel 
development  programs  at  the  Bank  and  in  admitting  a  selected 
number  of  Bank  employees  as  associate  students  to  enable  them 
to  be  promoted  or  assigned  :o  ...ore  attractive  positions; 

(viii)  the  Bank  of  Agriculture  and  Cooperatives  in  providing  training 
to  employees  of  the  Bank  to  improve  their  professional  compe- 
tence in  inspection,  financial  affairs  and  loan  procedures; 

(ix)  the  Social  Welfare  Council  of  Thailand  in  providing  training  to 
Council  members'  organizations  to  develop  an  organizational 
structure  to  create  greater  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  and  in  problem-solving;  and 

(x)  the  Office  of  the  National  Committee  on  Culture  in  providing  a 
Certificate  Program  for  Cultural  Studies  which  aims  to  encourage 
staff,  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  to  develop  their 
knowledge  of  culture,  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
culture  in  national  development  and  to  develop  the  use  of  culture 
in  their  respective  agencies  so  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  individual, 
society  and  to  the  nation. 
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REFERENCE  DATA 


Country 

Area  and  climate 


Population 

Estimated  population  under  15 
Current  annual  growth  rate 

Government 

Main  organizational  structure 


Political  type 


Economy 
Political  type 


Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) 

Per  Head 

Annual 
increase 
in  GDP 

Communications 
Ground/air 


Mail/telephone 


KINGDOM  OF  THAILAND 
513,  115  sq  kms 
Tropical  monsoon  climate 
51.79  million  (1985) 
43%  (1985) 
1.8%  (1985) 


Unitary,  with  delegated 
administrative 
responsibilities  to 
73  provinces 

Parliamentary  democracy 
Constitutional  Monarchy 


-  Predominantly  agricultural 
with  increasing 
industrialization 

-  State  control  of  some  key 
industries 

-  378.2  billion  baht  (US$14.54 
billion) 

-  12,365.29  '/aht  (618.26  US$) 
(1980) 

-  4.1%  (1984-1985) 


-  Good  countrywide  system  of 
roads 

(total  43,840  km) 

-  3,800  km  of  rail  tracks 

-  Relatively  quick  and  easy 
travel  by  rail,  air  and  bus 
services;  nationwide  domestic 
air  network 

-  Adequate  postal  services 

-  384,346  telephones  (1981) 
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Broadcasting 
Ma.'a  authority 


Radio  stations 
Transmission  coverage  and 
percentage  of  population 
reached 

Receiving  capability  for 

main  program  services  (percentage) 

Television  stations 

Transmission  coverage  and 

percentage  of  population 

reached 

Receiving  capability 


Monochrome  or  color 


Education 
Type  of  system 


Main  authorities 
responsible  and  powers 
At  school  level 


At  post-secondary  level 


End  of  full-time  school  attendance 
Legal 

de  facto 
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-  Communications  Authority 
of  Thailand 
Government  body 
responsible  for  supervising/' 
licensing  all  radio/TV 
transmissions  (also 
responsible  for  postal 
services) 

-  Over  270  stations 

-  The  whole  country 
95%  (est.) 

-  90%  (est.) 

-  9  stations 

-  60%  of  the  country 


approximately  3.5  million  TV 

sets,  with  increasing  number 

of  colour  sets 

All  new  transmissions  in 

color 

Predominantly  State 
controlled  and  financed,  plus 
many  private  schools 


Ministry  of  Education: 
centralized  supervision 

Min'.stry  of  University 
Affairs:  supervision  of  ah 
State  and  private  universities 

compulsory  and  free  from  7 
to  14 

many  leave  earlier  in  country 
areas;  large  numbers  stay  till 
18,  especially  in  urban  areas 
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Proportion  of  18-year-old 
age  group  involved  in 
education 

Institutions  under  study 
Title  and  description 


Educational  authority  and  role 

Communications  Authority  and 
role 


Services  provided 


(a)  categories 

(b)  qualifications 

Terminal  qualifications 


Instructional  means  used 
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-  3.2% 


Sukhothai  Thammathirat 
Open  University:  an 
open-admission  university 
using  multimedia  distance 
education  methods 
Ministky  of  University  Affairs 
has  overall  responsibility 
Communications  Authority 
of  Thailand  undertakes 
postal  deliveries 
Government  Public  Relations 
Department  provides  radio 
broadcasting  time 
TV  Channel  9  (commercial) 
provides  broadcasting  time 
Widens  opportunities  of 
university  education  for 
adults  through  multimedia 
distance  education  methods, 
mostly  home-based  students 
remaining  in  employment 
adults  over  20 
completion  of  secondary 
education 

graduate  degree  (B.A./B.Sc.) 

diploma 

certificate 

Multimedia  i.e.  printed 
texts,  audio  and  video- 
cassettes,  radio  and  TV 
programs;  voluntary 
attendance  at  tutorial 
(supplementary  teaching) 
sessions  each  semester; 
provincial  resource  centers 
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Personal  input  from  student 


Normal  duration  of  study 
Two-year  degree  program 
Three-year  degree  program 
Four-year  degree  program 

Numbers  involved 

Intake  (1986) 

Total  number  of  enrolled 

students  (1986) 

Number  of  students 

graduating  (1985) 
Academic  Staff 
full-time 
part-time 
Other  professional  staff 
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-  Avera'  ^  12  hours  per  week 
15  weeks  per  course;  180 
hours  per  semester 

-  3  courses  per  semester 
permitted 

-  Minimum  2  years 
Maximum  6  years 

-  Minimum  3  years 
Maximum  9  years 

-  Minimum  4  years 
Maximum  12  years 

62,602 

167,142 
7,588 


299 

-  over  3,000 

-  Administrative:  736 
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Student  Enrollment  and  Graduation  Data 
Distribution  of  New  Enrollments  by  Schools 


Schools 

1980-81 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1.  Education  Studies 

75,334 

91.72 

10,328 

14.85 

12,063 

24.07 

20,421 

24.01 

15,966 

19.14 

2.  Management  Science 

6,805 

8.28 

16,225 

23.32 

11,163 

22.28 

23,839 

28.03 

25,074 

30.06 

3.  Law 

29,827 

42.88 

14,913 

29.76 

18,792 

22.10 

16,285 

19.52 

4.  Health  Science 

3,985 

5.73 

2,061 

4.11 

4,401 

5.18 

4,359 

5.23 

5.  Economics 

1,553 

2.23 

1,932 

3.86 

2,786 

3.28 

1,962 

2.35 

6.  Home  Economics 

2,287 

3.29 

2,353 

4.70 

3,006 

3.52 

4,045 

4.85 

7.  Political  Science 

3,731 

7.45 

4,688 

5.51 

4,383 

5.25 

8.  Agricultural  Extension 
and  Cooperatives 

5,356 

7.70 

1,896 

3.78 

3,006 

3.53 

4,766 

5.71 

9.  Communication  Arts 

4,102 

4.83 

5,721 

6.86 

10.  Liberal  Arts 

861 

1.03 

Total 

82,139 

100.0 

69,561 

100.0 

50,112 

100.0 

85,041 

100.0 

83,422 

100.0 
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Distribution  of  Students  by  Occupation 


Types  of  Occupation 

1980-1981 

1982 

1Q83 

1984 

1985 

Number 

0/ 

/o 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Government  Service 

CO  no /I 
05,^54 

83.98 

48,457 

69.66 

29,739 

59.4 

46,978 

55.2 

42,218 

50.6 

State  Enterprise 

9-12 

1.15 

5,457 

7.84 

4  191 

j.O 

j,/oo 

/.U 

Private  Sector  Employment 

6,552 

7.98 

9,659 

13.89 

7,069 

1  .1 

12,961 

15.2 

16,045 

19.2 

Private  Business 

275 

0.33 

1,438 

2.07 

2,183 

4.4 

3,463 

4.1 

3,333 

4.0 

Agriculture 

43 

0.05 

89 

0.13 

567 

1.1 

924 

1,1 

1,598 

1.9 

Others 

57 

0.07 

932 

1.34 

1,621 

3.2 

4,949 

5.8 

914 

1.1 

No  employment 

5,286 

6.44 

3,529 

5.07 

4,260 

8.5 

8,803 

10.4 

9,698 

11.6 

No  response 

1,720 

3.4 

2,176 

2.6 

3,828 

4.6 

Total 

82,139 

100.0 

69,561 

100.0 

50,112 

100.0 

85,041 

100.0 

83,422 

100,0 
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Distribution  of  New  Students  by  Age 
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Age 

1980-1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

17-22 

-  4,171 

5.4 

5,849 

8.4 

10,090 

20.1 

20,176 

23.7 

6,968 

8.4 

23-25 

19,626 

25.5 

13,601 

19.6 

12,094 

24.1 

21,812 

25.7 

35,208 

42.2 

26-30 

27,195 

35.4 

19,963 

28.7 

12,292 

24.5 

21,517 

25.3 

20,718 

24.8 

31-35 

12,358 

16.1 

13,982 

20.1 

6,573 

13.1 

10,297 

12.1 

9,626 

11.5 

36-40 

6,946 

9.1 

8,540 

12.3 

4,051 

8.1 

5,650 

6.6 

5,050 

6.1 

41-50 

4,674 

6.1 

4,972 

7.1 

3,090 

6.2 

4,026 

4.7 

4,431 

4.1 

51-^ 

713 

0.9 

65i 

0.9 

424 

0.9 

491 

0.6 

424 

0.5 

over  60 

73 

0.1 

66 

0.1 

22 

0.1 

45 

0.1 

>47 

0.1 

No  response 

974 

1.3 

1,937 

2.8 

1,476 

2.9 

1,027 

1.2 

1,950 

2.3 

Total 

76,730 

100.0 

69,561 

100.0 

50,112 

100.0 

85,041 

100.0 

83,422 

100.1 

ON 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  Appendix  B 

(19g4)  Pages  4  and  5 

A.  POPULATION  AS  OF  1984 

AH  age  46  and 

Groups            9-10  Yrs           1 1-17  Yrs  18-25  Yrs  26-45  Yrs  Above 

Total                38,993,000          2,483,000           8,590,000  8,329,000  12,136,000  7,455,000 

Male                19,569,000          1,264,000           4,383,000  4,219,000  6,176,000  3,527,000 

Female              19,424,000          1,219,000           4,207,000  4,110,000  5,960,000  3,928,000 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


!•  Primary  Schools 
Total 
Rural 
Urban 


2.  Secondary  Schools 
(Grades  VI-XII) 


Total 
Rural 
Urban 


Number 

34,368 
1,382 
32,986 


Number 

2,496 
348 
2,148 


Enrollment  (1984) 


Boys+  Girls 
7,768,667 
646,730 
7,121,937 


Capacity 
226/1 
468/i 
216/1 


EnroHment  (1984) 


Teachers 
Trained  +  Untrained 
411,949 
34,004 
377,945 


Boys+  Girls 
1,859,226 
321,476 
1,537,750 


Capacity 
745/1 
923/1 
716/1 


Teachers 
Trained  +  Untrained 
11,4^7 
3,463 
7,954 


51 


CO 
OS 
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Enrollment  (1984) 

Doyb  x  \jiris 

Capacity 

1^  acuity 

Total 

11 

22,253 

2023/1 

745 

Rural 

g 

20,004 

2500/1 

DUO 

Urban 

3 

2,249 

750/1 

139 

Enrollment  (1984) 

4.  Universities 

Number 

Boys  +  Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

General 

14 

698,424 

43651/1 

Technical 

2 

10,681 

5,340/1 

998 

Enrollment  (1984) 

5«  Professioiuu  Colleges 

Number 

Boys  +  Girls 

Car  city 

Faculty 

Medical 

L 

80 

40/1 

37 

Enginecringn'echnology 

L 

3,667 

1833/1 

175 

Affri  culture 

45 

53,093 

1179/1 

D,l  /D 

Teacher  Training 

-  Primary  Training 

36 

1,285| 

Training 

827/1 

6,811 

-  Secondary  Teacher 

36 

28,476j 

CO 

8 


s 

I 


6.  Technical/Vocational 
Training  Institutes 
Polytechnics  ] 

Technical  Training  > 
Centers  J 

Commercial  Institutes 
Vocational  Training 
Institutes 

ERJC 


Enrollment  (1984) 


Numbei' 


70 


Boys  +  Girls 

108,889 
62,616 

3G1 


Capacity 


Faculty 


27,709 


NEW  ENROLLMENTS  IN  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1985  BY  EDUCATION 
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NUMBERS  OF  GRADUATES  {BATCH  1  -3) 


BATCH  2  (45.0%) 
17,236 
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NUMBERS  OF  GRADUATES  (1982-  1984) 
BY  BATCH 


BATCH  1 


BATCH  2 
SCHOOL 


BATCH  3 


EDUCATIONAL  STUDIES 


MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  AND 
COOPERATIVES 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


365 


HEALTH  SClENCb 
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NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  (1982-  1984) 
BY  SCHOOL 


14 
13 
12 


14527 


I' 


3  - 


,.  m 


MAN  SCI.  HOME  ECON 

SCHOOL 


LAW  HCALTH  SCI 


BATCH  1 


.    ;  Vj  BATCH  2 
BATCH  3 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 
IN  AUSTRALIA 


An  Australian  historian  has  written:  **Distance  is  a  characteristic  of 
Australia  as  mountains  are  of  Switzerland."  The  Australian  land  mass 
has  a  total  surface  area  of  almost  8  mMlion  square  kilometers.  It  is 
approximately  the  same  size  as  the  United  States  of  America,  but  by 
contrast  has  a  population  of  15  million  compared  with  that  of  the  USA 
of  250  million.  What  is  more,  Australia  is  a  highly  urbanized  country, 
with  almost  70  per  cent  of  its  population  living  in  cities  along  the  coastal 
region  and  over  50  per  cent  in  the  capital  cities.  The  result  is  that  large 
parts  of  Australia  are  very  sparsely  populated.  Of  course,  much  of 
Australia  is  desert.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  continent  receives  less  than 
400  mm  of  average  rainfall  a  year  and  40  per  cent  receives  less  than 
250  mm.  Given  such  a  vast  country  with  such  a  sparse  population,  one 
could  argue  that  Australia  was  almost  designed  for  distance  education. 

Distance  education  in  Australia  has  been  part  of  the  educational 
system  at  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  levels,  virtually  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  elements  specified  above  are  applicable  to  all  three 
levels. 

Distance  education  at  primary  and  secondary  levels  commenced  in 
Australia  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century  when  this  mode  of  teaching 
was  used  to  take  education  to  children  in  outback  rural  areas.  Instruc- 
tion was  prim-based  and  students  were  normally  assisted  by  a  member 
of  the  family.  From  these  so-called  correspondence  lessons  developed 
the  Australian  Schools  of  the  Airf 

These  schools  use  a  small  group  of  teachers  based  in  broadcasting 
studio  and  provide  daily  assistance  via  shortwave  radio  transmission  to 
students  spread  over  tens  of  thousands  of  square  kilometers.  One  such 
i  chool  of  the  Air  in  Western  Australia  is  described  thus: 

"The  Carnarvon  School  of  the  Air  encompasses  an  extensive  pas- 
toral area  of  about  145,000  square  kilometers,  extending  some  550 
kilometers  from  north  to  south  and  nearly  300  kilometers  inland.  The 
r-gion  is  compised  of  hrge,  relatively  arid  holdings  devoted  mostly  to 
wool  growing.  The  size  of  holdings  is  generally  between  125,000  and 
200,000  hectares.  Of  the  37  families  enrolled  in  the  Carnarvon  School  of 
the  Air,  one  runs  a  roadhouse  and  another  is  relatively  itinerant.  The 
remaining  35  live  on  31  sheep  stations  nearly  all  as  owners  and/or 
managers.  Consequently,  the  School  of  the  Air  families  represent  an 
essentially  pastoral  perspective. 

The  teachers  are  trained,  professional  and  with  a  broad  perspec- 
tive. They  arc  given  responsibility  for  handling  the  25  minutes  per  day 
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on-air  lessons  for  the  children  in  a  given  ciass,  for  directing  a  ch  ld's 
work  on  his  correspondence  lessons,  and  marking  it  when  it  arrives. 

The  advent  of  new  technology  such  as  audio  and  videocassette 
recorders  and  the  development  of  the  Australian  satellite  network  has 
res.ilted,  and  will  continue  to  result,  in  quite  exciting  development  in 
such  so-called  correspondence  courses." 

In  the  post-secondary  sector  of  Australian  education  are  the  univer- 
sities, colleges  of  advanced  education  (CAE,),  and  the  technical  and 
further  education  sector  (TAPE).  The  term  "post-secondary"  is  nor- 
mally used  to  include  all  three  sectors,  as  is  the  terir.  "post-school".  The 
term  "higher  education'/  is  usually  reserved  for  universities  and  colleges 
of  advanced  education.  Technical  and  further  education  colleges  have 
generally  been  responsible  in  Australia  for  providing  education  at  the 
trade  level.  However,  they  have  also  been  involved  in  short  vocational 
courses  and  now  have  extended  into  providing  courses  at  the  diploma  or 
sub-professional  level  of  education  in  areas  such  as  engineering.  The 
TAPE  colleges  have  also  traditionally  been  involved  in  teaching  at  a 
distance.  In  the  higher  education  sector,  courses  offered  at  the  distance 
are  generally  based  on  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Education, 
law,  business,  commerce  and  economics  a^e  offered  oy  both  colleges 
and  universities.  There  is  also  provision  for  distance  learning  in  the 
disciplines  of  engineering,  architecture,  nursing,  agriculture,  art  and 
design,  performing  arts,  psychology,  counselling,  recreation  and  leisure, 
journalism  and  community  languages. 

In  tne  post-secondary  education  area,  distance  education  also  com- 
menced soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  University  of  Queens- 
land which  was  established  in  1910  was  required,  by  law,  to  introduce  a 
correspondence  program.  The  University  of  Western  Australia  also 
entered  early  into  distance  teaching.  During  and  after  World  War  II 
there  was  an  upsurge  in  distance  teaching  as  the  universities  cooperated 
to  enable  service  men  and  women  to  continue  with  university  studies. 
Major  universities,  including  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  entered  into  this 
scheme,  but  both  ceased  the  practice  soon  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  University  of  New  England,  which  presently  has  the  greatest 
number  of  external  enrollments  of  any  te:5;,ary  institution  in  Australia, 
first  offered  external  studies  in  1955.  Its  students  were  mainly  teachers 
seeking  to  upgrade  professional  qualifications. 

During  the  late  1960s  and  1970s  there  was  an  enormous  upsurge  in 
distance  teaching  in  Australia.  Not  only  did  a  number  of  univercities 
become  involved,  but  a  large  number  of  new  colleges  of  advanced 
education  were  established  and  they  moved  rapidly  into  distance  teach- 
ing. There  are  currently  seven  universities  and  some  30  colleges  of 
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advanced  education  offering  a  wide  range  of  external  courses  at  tertiary 
level  in  Australia. 

As  indicated  above,  distance  education  in  Australia  grew  out  of  the 
nation's  geographic  and  demographic  peculiarities.  It  was  the  only  way 
in  which  education  could  be  taken  to  a  significant  part  of  the  population. 

However,  tLere  are  other  people  who  have  made  demands  on 
distance  education.  A  person  in  a  large  city  can  be  just  as  remote  from 
education  opportunities  as  one  who  is  1,000  kilometers  away  from  a 
teaching  institution.  People  in  urban  areas  can  be  locked  out  from 
education  .or  any  number  or  variety  of  reasons.  They  may  have  work 
commitments  which  prevent  them  from  attending  at  times  when  on- 
campus  lectures  are  given;  they  may  have  family  commitments  which 
similarly  prevent  them  from  attending  on-campus  classes;  they  may  be 
physicallly  handicapped;  and  they  may  be  socially  handicapped.  There 
are  also  ♦hose  who  do  not  have  the  confidence  in  themselves  to  attend 
on-campus  classes.  They  are  not  prepared,  because  of  real  or  imagined 
shortcomings,  to  participate  v/ith  a  group  of  people  in  a  classroom 
situation.  Thus  distance  education  now  provides  opportunities  in 
Australia  to  the  urban-isolated,  as  well  as  rural-isolated. 

A  further  group  of  participants  in  distance  education  has  emerged, 
they  are  those  who  prefer  this  mode  of  study.  Just  as  there  are  people 
who  prefer  face-to-face  teaching  so  that  they  can  interact  with  their 
lecturer  and  fellow  students,  there  are  those  who  prefer  off-campus 
study  for  the  benefits  which  they  see  in  it,  such  as  studying  at  their  own 
pace,  in  their  own  home.  As  the  technique's  used  in  distance  teaching 
improve  and  as  wider  use  is  made  of  the  new  technologies,  this  latter 
group  has  grown  in  size  in  Australia. 

Parallel  with  the  growth  of  this  group  is  the  growth  of  the  group 
which  prefers  a  mixed  mode  of  study  in  which  a  combination  of  on  and 
off-campus  techniques  is  used.  Thus  a  student  may  elect  to  obtain  basic 
course  information  through  distance  education  study  materials  rather 
than  froxp  a  lecture,  but  -lay  still  opt  for  some  face-to-face  tutorial 
classes.  It  is  also  common  in  Australia  for  students  to  study  some 
subjects  in  the  on-campus  mode  and  some  via  external  studies. 

There  is  another  reason  for*  the  rapid  development  of  distance 
education  in  the  last  15  years  in  Australia  which  has  nothing  ic  do  with 
techniques,  or  preference,  or  remoteness.  During  the  1960s  there  was 
an  enormous  upsurge  in  the  number  of  colleges  of  advanced  education 
operating  in  Australia.  Some  of  thest  vere  uneconomical  because  of 
their  size  and  a  subsequent  -ound  of  amalgamations  and  closures  in  the 
eariy  i9?9s  reduced  the  number  to  approximately  40.  Nonetheless,  a 
number  of  CAEs  managed  to  survive  as  autonomous  institutions  only 
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because  of  their  ability  to  increase  enrollments  through  the  distance 
education  mode.  There  are  a  number  of  CAEs  whose  external  enroll- 
ments constitute  over  50  per  cent  of  total  enrollments. 

That  these  CAEs  spread  too  rapidly  into  distance  teaching  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  thing  in  that  ihe  movement  did  provide  educational 
opportumties  for  a  greater  number  of  people.  However,  the  motive  was 
sometimes  rather  less  altruistic  and  more  the  need  to  survive.  Most  of 
these  institutions  now  ha.e  sufficient  enrollments  to  ensure  cheir  viabil- 
ity and  fortunately  most  have  developed  a  commitment  to  distance 
teaching  so  :^at  they  are  now  involved  in  this  mode  because  of  a  belief 
in  its  value  rather  than  of  necessity. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  distance  education  in 
Australia,  the  result  has  been  increased  educational  opportunities  for 
Australians.  There  are  very  few  citizens  of  Australia  who  now  do  not 
have  access  to  educational  opportunities  through  either  on-campus  or 
distance  education.  The  one  great  advantage  of  distance  education  is 
that  it  provides  access  to  a  greater  number  of  people  and  thus  makes  the 
quality  of  e^  ;cational  opportunities  much  more  real.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  Av'  "alia. 


COURSE  AND  CLIENTELE 

At  the  primary  and  secondary  levels,  a  standard  education  curricu- 
lum is  provided,  whereas  TAPE  c  )urses  are  studied  by  people  wishing 
to  upgrade  trade  or  technical  qualifications.  TAPE  also  offers  a  wide 
range  of  non-formal  education  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  upgrade 
their  educational  qualifications  in  a  wide  range  of  areas,  but  do  not  need 
this  study  to  lead  cO  an  accredited  award.  TAPE  courses  are  also  studied 
by  a  large  number  of  people  as  part  of  their  leisure  activities. 

In  the  higher  education  sector,  most  courses  offered  externally  lead 
to  formal  accredited  qualif  cations  ranging  Trom  diploma  through  to 
degree  and  masters  level  courses.  An  increasing  number  of  distance 
teaching  institutions,  like  TAPE,  are  also  offering  courses  for  leisure 
and  personal  development.  This  type  of  education  has  long  been  offered 
by  higher  education  institutions  in  the  on-campus  mode,  but  they  are 
now  beginning  to  offer  them  to  off-campus  students. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  m  Australia  education  is  free  ;o  students  in 
all  courses  which  are  accredited  by  the  Government.  Thus  students 
studying  for  primary,  secondary  or  post-secondary  qualifications  pay  no 
fees.  However,  short  courses,  known  as  continuing  education  courses, 
which  do  not  lead  to  formal  qualifications  and  which  are  studied  by  the 
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student  for  personal  satisfaction  or  for  leisure  are  not  government- 
funded  and  the  cost  of  the  course  must  be  recovered. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  the  section  above,  a  wide  range  of  courses 
is  offered  externally  m  Australia.  This  leads  to  the  inevitable  question, 
what  can  be  studied  at  a  distance?  The  answer  is  that  subjects  from 
almost  any  discipline  area  can  be  studied  at  a  distance,  the  only  problem 
being  one  of  cost.  Some  courses  are  more  cost-effective  to  teach  at  a 
distance  than  others.  In  courses  in  the  humanities  areas,  instruction  can 
be  effectively  given  by  print  and  audiotape.  Courses  which  have  a 
practical  component  can  produce  some  difficulties,  though  these  are  not 
insurmountable.  The  introduction  of  computer-aided  instruction  opened 
up  many  more  op>  ^rtunities  in  distance  teaching  as  did  the  use  of 
videotapes  and  the  dispatch  of  experimental  kits  to  students.  Many 
students  can  also  obtain  practical  experience  in  their  workplace  under 
the  ciupervision  of  more  senior  workers  who  in  turn  receive  direction 
from  teaching  institutions. 

Engineering  at  the  sub-professional  or  associate  diploma  level  has 
been  taught  externally  in  Australia  for  a  number  of  years.  These  courses 
produce  graduates  who  work  at  the  supervisor  level  in  electrical,  me- 
chanical and  civil  engineering  projects.  The  Australian  Institute  of 
Engineers  has  recently  ruled  that  at  least  half  of  the  professional  degree 
level  engineering  course  may  be  taught  externally.  This  is  a  recognition 
by  a  premier  professional  engineering  institute  in  Australia  that  engi- 
neering at  the  professional  level  can  be  taught  externally.  With  this 
breakthrough,  ihere  are  few  discipline  areas  which  annot  be  studied 
externally  in  Arslralia.  The  most  obvious  of  those  not  available  in  the 
external  mode  are  in  the  health  science  areas,  such  as  dentistry,  m'idi- 
cine  and  veterinary^  science.  However,  it  can  be  argued  that,  although  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  teach  all  of  these  courses  at  a  distance,  certainly 
the  non-clinical  sections  could  be  so  taught. 

Primary  and  secondary  level  external  students  are  largely  confined 
to  those  who,  because  of  their  .emoteness  from  a  teaching  institution, 
cannot  attend  on  a  regular  basis.  There  are  also  some  who,  because  of  a 
physical  handicap,  are  required  to  study  in  the  home.  There  are  also  a 
small  number  of  adults  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  during  their  early  years  and  now  wis!^  to  become 
involved  in  formal  education.  This  small  group  often  prefers  to  study  in 
their  home  rather  than  attend  organized  classes. 

In  the  post-secondary  area,  until  relatively  recent  times,  the  great 
bulk  of  external  students  undertook  external  study  because  of  their 
remoteness  from  a  teaching  institution.  In  the  oldest  of  Australia's 
distance  teaching  universities  the  University  of  Queensland,  it  has  long 
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been  the  policy  that  students  who  are  located  within  reasonable  travel- 
ling time  of  the  university  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  as  external  students 
but  must  attend  on-campus  classes.  However,  there  has  been  quite  a 
drair  jiic  change  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  other  Australian  universities 
and  colleges  of  advanced  education,  there  are  many  examples  of  stu- 
dents living  within  one  or  two  streets  of  the  institution  who,  for  one  of 
the  reasons  given  above,  prefer  to  study  externally.  There  are  also 
examples  of  students  living  close  to  one  institution  who  prefer  to  study 
externally  at  one  much  further  away.  It  is  clear  that  some  students 
choose  external  studies  because  they  prefer  that  mode  of  instruction. 
Approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  external  students  in  colleges  of  ad- 
vanced education  live  within  40  kilometers  of  the  institution  at  which 
they  have  enrolled.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  students  for  using  the 
external  mode  of  study  are  the  likelihood  of  relocation  in  their  job, 
frequent  business  travel,  irregular  hours  of  work  and  simply  preference 
for  that  mode  of  study. 

There  are  also  in  Australia  small,  but  apparently  increasing  num- 
bers of  students,  who  are  studying  full-time  externally.  External  study 
has  normally  been  regarded  as  a  mode  of  study  for  people  who  are 
employed,  or  involved  in  home  duties.  Now  there  is  a  group  of  people 
who  havr  the  time  available  to  study  full  time  in  their  own  home  and 
prefer  this  to  attending  an  institution  on-campus. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  written  above  that  the 
Australian  distance  education  system  does  not  fit  into  the  mold  of  the 
second  chance  philosophy  as  espoused  by  t'le  Open  University  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Certaiitfy  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  misced  the  opportunity  of  studying  in  their  early 
life  and  who  are  now  seeking  to  make  up  this  loss.  However,  such 
people  in  Australia  have  an  *iqual  opportunity  of  studying  on-campus  as 
they  have  of  studying  off-campus.  Qualifications  for  entry  into  accre- 
dited distance  education  coarses  in  Australia  are  the  same,  whether 
studied  in  the  on-campus  or  off-campus  mode.  Most  institutions  which 
are  enrolling  students  both  on  and  off-campus  stick  rigorously  to  this 
rule  because  there  is  no  wish  to  downgrade  the  value  of  the  external 
qualification  by  taking  in  externally  students  who  are  nct  qualified  to 
study  internally. 

Even  though  only  20  per  cent  of  external  students  are  under  25 
years  of  age  compared  with  80  per  cer*t  of  on-campus  students,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  recent  matriculants  from  secondary  education,  people  in 
the  17-18  years  age  bracket,  to  enroll  in  their  first  accredited  higher 
education  course  in  the  external  mode.  These  are  normally  students 
who  live  and  subsequen/.^  obtain  work  in  areas  v  hich  are  not  serviced 
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by  a  higher  education  institution  and  who  elect  to  study  on  a  part-time 
basis  at  a  distance  rather  than  relocate  at  considerable  cost  near  to  an 
on-campus  institution.  In  the  state  of  Queensland  there  are  a  number  of 
large  mining  centers,  some  of  which  are  up  to  1,500  kilometers  from  a 
city  with  a  tertiary  institution.  The  companies  in  these  mining  cities, 
which  n.ay  have  fro--  5,000-20,000  inhabitants,  often  prefer  to  take 
students  who  have  recently  matriculated  and  employ  them  in  areas  such 
as  engineering  and  accounting,  ^he  students  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  enroll  and  study  at  a  distance  for  a  teitiary  level  degree  of  diploma. 
Firms  see  certain  advantages  in  being  able  to  give  their  employees 
on-the-job  training  wh.ie  they  are  also  studying  for  a  qualification.  The 
student  is  happy  to  obtain  a  job  in  a  professional  area  immediately  on 
leaving  school,  and  the  parents  of  the  student  are  equally  happy  that 
they  are  not  burdened  with  the  cost  of  sending  the.  student  a  c/>nsider- 
able  distance  away  from  home  to  study.  Thus  in  Australia  the  term 
distance  education  is  not  synonymous  with  mature  age  study  as  it  is  in 
many  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  also  not  synonymous  with  open  entry 
into  courses. 

There  is  no  denying  that  external  students  are,  in  the  main,  older 
than  face-to-face  students,  although  the  Difference  between  external 
students  and  part-time  face-to-face  students  is  not  great.  Also,  because 
many  higher  education  students  studying  externally,  already  have  a 
degree  or  diploma,  external  students  are  by  and  large  better  qualified  on 
entry  than  their  face-to-face  counterparts. 

It  can  also  be  seen  from  the  above  that  distance  education  students 
in  Australia  are  in  every  case  taught  by  institutions  which  are  also 
teaching  on-campus  students,  students  whether  on  or  off-campus  study 
the  same  curriculum,  are  assessed  by  the  same,  means,  are  instructed  by 
the  same  teachers  and  reoeive  the  same  qualification  at  the  end. 

Tiiere  are  a  number  of  measures  available  to  indicate  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  distance  education  teaching.  These  include: 

•  withdrawal  or  attrition  rates 

•  pass  rates  in  individual  courses 

•  graduation  rates 

•  acceptance  of  graduates  in  the  market  place 

There  is  little  evidence  available  by  which  tl.^  market  acceptance  of 
external  graduates  may  be  judged.  Some  superficial  evidence  shows  that 
the  employment  rate  of  distance  education  greduates  is  better  than  their 
face-to-face  counterparts,  but  this  is  partially  because  the  majority  of 
-^udents  studying  externally  are  already  employed.  Probably  the  single 
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greatest  advantages  of  the  Australian  system  of  distance  education  is 
that  unlike  the  specialist  distance  education  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries, problems  of  acceptance  of  credentials  does  not  have  to  be  faced. 
When  a  student  graduates  from  a  mixev^  node  institution,  that  is  one 
which  accepts  both  on  and  off-campus  students,  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  qualification  granted  to  either.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  on  the 
graduation  certificate  as  to  the  mode  by  the  student  studied.  Most 
important  of  all,  Australian  employers,  by  and  large,  show  little  interest 
in  whether  a  student  obtain<*H  qualifications  by  internal  or  external 
study.  Indeed,  there  is  superficial  evidence  that  some  employers  show 
preference  for  external  graduates  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  already 
demonstrated  that  they  have  the  self-discipline  necessary  to  succeed  in 
business.  It  appears  that  prosr-^ctive  employers  pay  more  attention  to 

the  institution  from  which  ^  ;nis  graduated  rather  than  the  node  by 

•,vhich  Ihey  studied. 

There  is  some  evidence  available  on  withdrawal  and  attrition  rates, 
which  indicates  that  the  dropout  of  students  in  a  particular  unit  or 
subject  is  greater  for  external  than  internal  students.  There  is  also 
general  acceptance  that  among  most  of  those  who  sit  for  the  final 
examination,  the  success  rate  of  external  students  is  greater  than  for 
internal.  Of  course  the  margin  between  attrition  rates  between  face-to- 
face  and  external  students  is  narrowed  substantially  when  comparison  is 
made  with  pau-tlme  face-to-face  students.  There  is  little  argument 
against  the  statement  that  external  students  arc  more  likely  than  on- 
campus  students  to  drop  out  in  the  early  stages  of  the  course. 

The  limited  studies  that  have  been  done  make  it  difficult  to  be 
positive  about  the  type  of  students  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  or  fail 
in  distance  education.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  be  the  same  sort  of 
students  who  will  succeed  or  fail  in  oii-campus  classes.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  Australia  that  mature-age  learners  are  more  successful  than 
younger  people  including  recent  matriculants  in  higher  education 
though  there  are  educators  who  hold  this  belief.  Obviously,  students 
who  have  previously  obtained  a  degree  or  diploma  and  who  have 
experience  of  study  whether  it  be  on  or  off-cantpus  are  more  likely  to 
succeed.  But  the  crucial  point  is  the  standard  of  instructions.  Where  an 
institution  has  hign  standard  instructional  materials  and  where  allow- 
ance is  made  for  interaction  between  teacher  and  student,  attrition  rates 
will  drop.  What  needs  to  be  done  in  Australia,  as  in  many  overseas 
countries,  is  thai  researchers  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  standard 
of  instruction  available  when  making  assertions  about  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  the  clientele. 
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THE  MODEL  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 


The  Government's  attitude  to  distance  education  in  Australia  is 
extremely  positive.  With  a  few  exceptions,  government  officials  see 
distance  education  as  being  an  alternative  but  equal  means  of  instruc- 
tion. They  also  recognize  that  it  is  a  means  ol  increasing  educational 
access  to  all  sections  of  the  community  and  they  recognize  that  it  is  a 
mode  of  instruction  which  does  permit  cost  savings  through  economies 
of  scale.  To  outside,  the  Australian  educational  scene  can  be  viewed  as 
being  most  confusing.  This  is  because  there  are  seven  separate  educa- 
tional authorities.  Each  of  thv^  six  stat;;S  has  its  own  educational  system, 
wiiile  the  Commonwealth  Federal  Government  also  has  it  own  depart- 
ment of  education. 

The  majority  of  taxes  in  Australia  are  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  then  disperses  a  significant  amount  to  the  State 
Governments.  In  the  case  of  school  education,  the  Federal  Government 
generally  allocates  monies  to  the  States  to  run  their  own  systems.  The 
situation  is  more  confused  in  the  tertiary  education  sector.  The  Federal 
Government  fully  funds  universities  and  colleges  of  advanced  education 
for  their  agreed  teaching  and  research  activities.  In  some  circumstances 
the  Federal  Government  may  also  provide  funding  for  specific  purposes 
towards  achieving  its  objectives  of  improving  the  quality  and  relevance 
of  education,  encouraging  quality  of  educational  opportunity  and  out- 
comes, and  increasing  participation  in  education.  The  colleges  of  techni- 
cal and  further  education  are  primarily  funded  by  the  States  but  the 
Federal  Government  provides  about  60  per  cent  of  their  capital  and 
equipment  needs  and  10  per  cent  of  recurrent  funds. 

Consequently,  the  Federal  Government  has  the  opportunity  to 
exert  significant  influence  over  nationa.  goals  and  achievements  in 
education.  It  also  indirectly  influences  the  activities  and  output  of  the 
education  sector  through  its  control  over  other  influential  national 
policies  such  as  employment  and  training,  and  industry  and  technology. 

State  education  authorities  are  fairly  autonomous.  In  most  states, 
primary,  secondary  and  TAFE  sectors  are  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  state  departments  of  education.  Colleges  of  advanced  education  are 
under  the  control  of  the  state  coordinating  authority  which  nonetheless 
reports  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  universities  have  the  greatest 
degree  of  autonomy. 

With  so  many  education  systems  operating  in  parallel,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  duplication.  In  face-to-face  teaching  this  i<:  "  lesser 
importance,  as  the  main  expenditure  is  on  staffing  and  capital  costs 
which  have  only  limited  economies  of  scale.  With  distance  education 
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there  are  large  economies  of  scale  available,  and  the  duplication  of 
effort  has  enormous  funding  implications.  Nonetheless,  the  state  -au- 
thorities have  largely  gone  their  own  way.  However,  in  primars  second- 
ary and  TAPE,  damage  is  somewhat  limited  because,  at  le'iSt,  there  is 
only  one  distance  education  system  within  each  state.  Generally,  each 
state  has  only  one  primary  correspondence  school,  one  secondary 
correspondence  and  a  single  statD  TAPE  system.  The  scene  is  much 
more  complicated  in  higher  education.  '  'ithin  each  staie,  there  are  a 
number  of  universities  and  CAE  each  with  its  own  distance  education 
organization;  with  the  result  that  there  is  much  duplication  of  effort. 
Some  of  the  six  states  have  taken  steps  to  organize  higher  distance 
education  within  their  state  boundaries  on  a  more  efficient  basis,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  Commonwealth  Government  is  using  its  influence  to 
attempt  to  increase  cooperation  on  a  national  basis.  It  has  set  up  a 
Commonwealth  Standing  Committee  on  External  Studies  for  the  prime 
purpose  of  improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  distance  edu- 
cation in  Australia.  This  confusing  and  oft-times  confused  system  of 
distance  education  at  the  higher  level  of  education  in  Australia  is 
generally  referred  to  as  a  f!ispersed  system  as  opposed  to  the  centralized 
model  which  operates  in  most  other  countries. 

Distance  education  in  primary,  secondary  and  TAPE  sectors  within 
the  states  operates  as  part  of  the  relevant  primary,  secondary  or  TAPE 
sectors  with  an  interchange  of  teaching  staff  between  the  face-to-face 
schools  and  the  so-ca"**.d  correspondence  schools.  In  higher  education, 
most  CAEs  and  universities  have  establishea  a  division  of  external 
studies.  In  many  cases,  continuing  education  is  also  part  of  external 
studies,  largely  because  short  continuing  education  courses  are  being 
taught  using  the  external  mode.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  virtually  all 
courses  which  are  taught  externally  are  also  taught  internally,  in  most 
cases  by  the  sam  t  staff  member.  Typically  the  teaching  faculties  or 
schools  of  the  institution  will  provide  academic  input  into  the  instruc- 
tional materials  v.iile  the  division  of  external  and  continuing  education 
will  provide  instructional  design  expertise  and  be  responsible  for  prepa- 
ration, production  and  distribution  of  the  instructional  materials. 

One  of  the  longer  established  universities  did  operate  under  a 
system  whereby  separate  academic  staff  were  appointed  to  the  division 
of  external  studies.  There  was  thus  a  complete  dichotomy  between  staff 
who  taught  courses  internally  and  staff  who  taught  the  '-'^me  courses 
externally.  However,  the  university  has  now  abandoned  tnis  system. 

The  strength  of  the  divisions  or  faculties  of  external  and  continuing 
eC  ^cation  within  their  particular  institution  varies  between  organiza- 
tic    depending  on  the  philosophy  of  the  institution  and  personalities  of 
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the  people  involved.  In  some  cases,  the  external  studies  area  has  a  large 
input  into  course  preparation  and  delivery  and  may  be  responsible  for 
the  overall  instructional  standard  of  materials  which  are  used.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  the  external  studies  section  may  consist  only  of  an 
administrative  section  involved  in  word  processing,  printing  and  dis- 
patch, or  even  have  these  processes  largely  integrated  into  the  institu- 
tion's overall  administrative  structure. 

A  large  number  of  private  organizations  are  involved  in  primary 
and  secondary  schooling.  They  are  operated  by  religious  as  well  as 
non-secular  organizations.  However,  none  of  these  are  involved  in 
distance  teaching.  In  the  TAPE  sector,  there  are  no  non-government 
agencies  involved  either  in  on-campus  or  distance  teaching. 

There  are  as  yet  no  private  universities  in  Australia,  although  a 
number  of  proposals  have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time  and  it  is 
possible  that  one  could  be  established  in  the  near  future.  However, 
there  are  a  small  number  of  non-government  CAEs.  These  are  run  by 
religious  organizations  ana  are  largely  concerned  with  producing  teach- 
ers for  their  primary  and  secondary  schools.  None  of  these  non- 
government institutions  are  involved  in  distance  teaching. 

While  universities  are  permitved  to  offer  such  awards  as  they  may 
wish  within  the  limits  of  their  funding,  the  awards  offered  by  CAEs  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  government  instrumentality  known  as  the 
Australian  Council  on  Tertiary  Awards  (ACTA).  No  non-government 
higher  education  agency  can  offer  an  award  without  its  first  being 
accredited  by  ACTA.  Thus  while  there  are  a  handful  of  private  organi- 
zations marketing  short  courses,  none  are  able  to  offer  or  attempt  to 
offer  an  accredited  degree  or  diploma.  It  is  possible  in  futiire  that  some 
organization  such  as  a  large  computing  firm  may  seek  to  have  an  award 
accredited  by  ACTA.  In  theory  this  is  not  impossible.  No  doubt  the 
Government  is  concerned  that  should  accreditation  be  given  to  non- 
government agencies  to  offer  accredited  awards,  these  organizations  will 
seek  Government  support  on  the  same  basis  as  government  institutions, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  charging  fees  on  the  basis  of  full  cost 
recovery.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unlikely  that  in  the  foreseeable  future 
private  enterprise  will  play  a  significant  role  in  distance  education  in 
Australia. 

Due  to  competition  between  Australian  students  wishing  to  study 
on-campus  at  a  tertiary  level,  the  Aus^^-^lian  Government  has  introduced 
fees  for  overseas  students.  Thus,  whereas  formerly  there  were  a  large 
number  of  overseas  students  studying  in  Australia,  the  number  will  in 
future  be  limited  to  those  who  receive  schuiatships  from  the  Australian 
or  their  own  government,  or  those  who  are  prepared  to  pay  the  fees 
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which  are  being  levied.  Because  of  some  adverse  reaction  fronn  overseas 
countries,  the  Australian  Government  has  suggested  that  Australian 
institutions  should  offer  their  courses  in  foreign  countries  at  a  fee  which 
would  be  hopefully  less  than  that  which  are  being  charged  to  foreign 
students  to  study  in  Ausiralia. 

Obviously,  the  cheapest  way  that  this  can  be  done  is  for  Australian 
distance  teaching  institutions  to  sell  their  study  materials  in  overseas 
countries  and  perhaps  supplement  these  with  some  tutorial  work  and 
face-to-face  teaching.  A  number  of  Australian  institutions  have  taken 
up  this  option  and  undoubtedly  more  will. 

This  development  is  mentioned  as  it  is  an  example  of  distance 
teaching  institutions  truly  entering  into  the  market  place.  Overseas 
students  will  not  be  prepared  to  buy  instructional  materials  in  order  to 
study  for  the  accompanying  qualification  if  both  materials  and  qualifica- 
tion are  not  of  a  high  standard.  As  Australian  institutions  may  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  truly  compete  with  each  other  in  an  open  market,  the 
result  may  be  an  increai  in  the  standard  of  distance  teaching  in 
Australia,  at  least  in  some  institutions. 

THE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Besides  print  materials  which  incorporate  such  things  as  study 
materials,  books  of  readings,  instructional  charts  and  textbooks,  the 
most  common  supporting  materials  are  audiotapes  and  videotapes.  In 
addition  some  institutions  have  developed  computer-managed  learning 
systems  of  a  high  standard  of  technical  skill  and  inroads  have  been  made 
into  the  use  of  videodisc.  Telephone  tutorials  or  teleconferencing  to  link 
up  students  at  i1udy  centers  scattered  throughout  Australia  are  very 
common  and  their  use  will  become  more  widespread  with  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  Australian  satellite.  Residential  schools,  i.e.  short  duration 
schools  held  on  campus  for  external  students,  are  a  common  feature  of 
Australian  distance  education.  In  some  institutions  they  are  compul- 
sory, but  their  use  is  largely  dependent  upon  X\  z  teaching  philosophy  of 
the  institutions.  Some  institutions  consider  it  '  ecessary  that  there  be 
some  face-to-face  contact  each  year  between  teacher  and  student,  while 
other  institutions  use  residential  schools  solely  as  a  means  of  helping 
students  undertake  components  of  the  course  which  cannot  be  done  in 
the  home,  such  as  practical  sessions  in  laboratories. 

Institutions  which  place  less  reliance  on  the  face-to-face  component 
of  the  course  are  mutnly  those  which  have  attempted  to  make  their 
instructional  materials  most  self-contained. 
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THE  ON-CAMPUS  FLOW  ON 

Bccau  stance  teaching  is  much  more  visible  than  on-campus 
teaching,  tht.  is  greater  pressure  on  the  institution  and  the  individual 
to  improve  teaching  standards.  Because  there  are  a  large  number  of 
institutions  teaching  at  a  distance  in  Australia,  there  is  a  degree  of 
competitiveness.  This  has  certainly  acted  to  improve  instructional  stan- 
dards at  a  distance,  whereas  face-to-face  teaching  is  largely  conducted  in 
the  confines  of  a  classroom  with  only  the  teacher  and  students  being 
privy  to  the  operation  so  that  the  competitive  element  is  not  nearly  as 
pronounced. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  a  flow  on  of  the  instructional 
materials  initially  designed  for  distance  education  students  to  on- 
campus  because,  in  most  cases,  the  same  teachers  are  instructing  on  and 
off-campus  students  at  one  time,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  materials 
produced  for  external  students  will  be  made  available  for  internal 
students.  This  instructional  materials  flow  on  has  had  the  effect  of 
improving  on-campus  teaching  in  Australia.  It  could  well  be  that  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  single  mode  institutions,  which  teach  only  at  a 
distance,  is  that  there  is  not  the  impetus  to  make  materials  available  for 
on-campus  students.  Certainly  the  Open  University  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  attempted  to  market  its  materials  to  other  organizations, 
including  those  teaching  on-campus.  In  most  countries  some  degret  of 
government  funding  is  provided  to  distance  teaching  institutions  to 
enable  them  to  provide  courses  at  less  than  full  cost  recovery.  It  seems  a 
pity  then  that  this  money  is  not  put  to  greater  use  by  enabling  on- 
campus  institutions  to  also  make  use  of  the  materials.  No  doubt  there 
Will  be  arguments  that  teaching  staff  will  wish  to  use  their  own  materials, 
but  there  are  many  who,  given  the  opportunity,  will  take  advantage  of 
high  quality  materials  which  are  already  available. 

ACCESS  ANb  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  distance  teaching  in  Australia  has 
greatly  improved  the  access  to  education  for  Australian  citizens.  Al- 
though there  is  still  a  shortfall  of  places  in  some  courses  of  study,  there 
are  few  Australians  who  do  n jt  have  access  to  primary  and  secondary 
education,  and  there  are  also  few  who  do  not  have  access  to  higher 
education,  provided  that  they  have  attained  the  necessary  academic 
prerequisites. 

Herein  of  course  lies  a  problem  as  there  are  undoubtedly  people 
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who  would  wish  to  undertake  study  at  a  tertiary  level  but  cannot  obtain 
acmission  as  they  have  not  attained  the  necessary  academic  standards. 
This  is  the  advantage  of  open  entry  into  tertiary  education  such  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Here,  in  theory  at  least,  educational  opponunities  are 
open  10  all  who  have  motivation,  irrespective  of  their  pre-existing 
educatioiial  standards,  provided  that  sufficient  places  are  available. 

There  is  nonetheless  a  degree  of  openness  in  distance  education 
institutions  in  Australia  and  this  has  seen  an  improvement  in  the 
participation  rate  of  groups  previously  poorly  represented  in  education. 
The  most  obvious  example  is  with  women  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
economically  underprivileged.  In  universities,  the  percentage  of  exter- 
nal students  who  are  female  has  risen  from  below  40  per  cent  to  over 
50  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years,  while  in  CAEs  it  has  risen  slightly  to  a 
figure  just  under  50  per  cent.  As  the  total  number  of  external  students 
has  risen  rapidly,  this  means  there  has  been  a  ^^ery  large  increase  in  the 
nuinber  of  females  enrolled  in  the  external  mode. 

There  has  also  been  a  conscious  effort  to  provide  access  *o  the  dis- 
advantaged group  including  the  disabled  and  the  imprisoned,  aixd  there 
is  a  growing  conviction  within  many  distance  teaching  institutions  that 
they  should  make  distance  education  more  open  and  in  fact  should 
discriminate  in  favor  of  disadvantaged  minorities. 

A  corollary  of  the  attempt  to  improve  access  to  disadvantaged 
groups  through  a  t:  nee  education  in  Australia  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  so-called  bridging  courses.  These  are  short  courses  which  will 
enable  •eiUial  students  to  bridge  the  gap  between  their  present 
standara  .  jducation  and  that  necessary  to  successfully  undertake  a 
tertiary  level  course.  Some  of  the  courses  also  attempt  to  provide  the 
motivational  support  necessary  to  encourage  students  to  persist.  A  too 
sudden  re-introduction  to  education  can  produce  something  of  a  shock, 
the  more  so  if  it  involves  studying  at  a  distance.  Suddenly  students  find 
themselves  confronted  by  a  package  of  instructional  materials  and  left 
entirely  to  their  own  devices.  Unless  adequate  interaction  and  support  is 
provided,  it  takes  a  very  highly  motivated  student  to  overcome  this 
initial  feeling  of  total  isolation.  Properly  designed  and  prepared  bridging 
courses  in  not  only  academic  knowledge  but  a^so  attitudes  and  study 
skills  can  go  a  long  way  to  providing  the  necessary  support. 


RELEVANCE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  MODEL  TO 
OTHER  NATIONS 


In  the  following  section,  the  relevance  of  Australian  distance  edu- 
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cation  to  other  nations  is  discussed.  Hopefully,  delegates  will  learn 
something  from  the  analysis.  The  discussion  is  largely  based  on  the 
higher  education  section,  partially  because  this  is  the  area  with  which 
the  author  is  most  familiar,  but  also  because  it  is  understood  that  this  is 
the  area  in  which  delegates  are  most  interested. 

However,  the  primary,  secondary  and  TAPE  sections  are  orga- 
nized and  operate  in  a  manner  similar  xo  that  of  highe-  education.  They 
are  dispersed  across  the  six  states  in  a  manner  explained  below  and  they 
use  similar  teaching  techniques. 

The  so-called  dispersed  model  of  distance  education  in  Australia 
has  been  mentiored  above.  By  a  dispersed  model  is  meant  that  a  large 
number  of  autonomous  institutions  working  in  the  main  quite  indepen- 
dently of  each  other  have  set  up  their  own  distance  education  organiza- 
tions which  arc  dispersed  around  the  nation.  There  are  seven 
universities  engaged  in  distance  education  with  a  total  of  about  15,000 
students,  thio  being  slightly  less  than  10  per  cent  of  total  enrollments. 
There  are  also  30  CAEs  offering  external  studies,  but  only  nine  of  them 
have  over  1,000  students.  A  total  of  29,000  external  students  are 
enrolled  in  CAEs,  this  being  about  15  per  cent  of  total  enrollments.  The 
number  of  external  students  in  universities  has  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years  and  in  CAEs  it  has  trebled.  In  the  TAPE  sector  there  is  about 
a  total  of  350,000  dispersed  evenly  across  the  states.  Many  of  these 
students  are  enrolled  in  single  subjects,  as  opposed  to  the  higher 
education  sector  where  the  students  are  by  and  large  enrolled  in  accred- 
ited courses.  There  are  over  800  external  studies  courses  offered  in 
higher  education  with  much  duplication.  Por  example,  17  institutions 
offer  courses  in  the  business  area,  20  institutions  offer  teacher  education 
and  there  are  also  multiple  offerings  in  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Of  the  approximately  40  higher  education  institutions  which  are  offering 
external  studies,  the  largest  has  about  5,000  enrollments  while  many 
have  fewer  than  1,000. 

Australia  is  a  federation  of  states,  and  although  there  has  been  a 
slow  move  towards  the  centralization  since  federation,  the  states  are 
nonetheless  politically  very  strong.  Education  systems  have  been  set  up 
by  the  states  aad  they  have  guarded  this  portfolio  jealously.  Thus  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  would  be  at  least  six  separate  distance  education 
systems  in  Australia,  and  given  the  political  diversity  of  the  govern- 
ments in  the  states,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  would  be  a  limited 
amount  of  cooperation  between  them.  However,  the  higher  distance 
education  picture  is  worse  than  that.  Within  each  state,  as  has  been 
described  above,  there  is  further  duplication.  The  Pederal  Government 
can  exercise  some  control  through  its  dispersal  of  funds  and  it  has  set  up 
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a  standing  committee  on  external  studies  to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
duplication  of  effort  and  wastage.  But  the  committee  faces  an  onerous 
task.  ; 

The  picture  then,  in  higher  distance  education  in  Australia,  is  one 
of  a  large  number  of  relatively  small  institutions  offering  a  multiplicity  of 
courses.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  are  any  favorable 
features  of  the  model  which  can  be  recommended  to  other  countries. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  the  dispersed  system  in  Australia  is  its 
contribution  to  the  viability  of  some  institutions.  When  the  new  small, 
and  generally  regional,  institutions  were  established,  they  were  vulner- 
able to  downturns  in  funding  and  enrollment.  Distance  education  be- 
came for  many  a  way  of  making  -  better  use  of  an  expensive 
infrastructure. 

But  the  mobt  commonW  used  argument  in  favor  of  the  dispersed 
system  is  the  stimulus  to  l  mpetition  between  the  providers  that  has 
resulted.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  true.  Competition  between  the 
best  of  the  providers  is  very  intense  and  because  distance  education 
instructional  materials  are  so  visible  competition  becomes  more  obvi- 
ous. Those  providers  who  have  put  more  effort  into  distance  teaching  in 
Australia  are  undoubtedly  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  and  by  their 
efforts  they  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  other  providers  to  also  improve 
their  standards.  However,  competition  can  be  an  expensive  thing  and 
this  level  of  competitiveness  may  have  been  achieved  with  many  fewer 
institutions. 

A  further  argument  is  that  regional  institutions  can  be  more  respon- 
sive to  needs  of  the  local  community.  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
argument  in  a  limited  number  of  specialist  teaching  areas.  However,  the 
argument  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  in  major  areas  such  as  business 
studies  there  is  a  core  of  information  which  is  not  a  function  of  local 
needs. 

The  decisive  argument  is  that  the  dispersed  system  in  Australia 
exists  and  is  well  established.  However,  it  can  and  should  be  modified 
into  a  coordinated  dispersed  model.  This  model  may  well  have  many 
advantages  to  countries  considering  establishing  a  distance  education 
system. 

In  general  it  can  be  argued  that  external  studies  in  Australia  lacks  a 
coherent  rationale  and  shared  direction.  As  a  result,  quality  of  instruc- 
tion is  variable  and  sufficient  advantages  are  not  taken  of  economies  of 
scale.  It  has  been  argued  above  that  the  quality  of  instruction  at  its  best 
in  Australia  is  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  world.  However,  with  so  many 
institutions  involved,  some  of  them  operating  on  quite  a  small  scale,  the 
quality  is  variable.  At  its  worst  the  quality  of  instruction  is  of  inadequate 
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standard.  Economies  of  scale  which  are  available  to  distance  teaching 
institutions  are  consequently  not  taken  advantage  of  in  many  c?  It 
will  be  argued  below  that  the  economies  of  scale  are  largely  in  the 
preparation  and  production  of  materials  rather  than  in  their  delivery. 
These  economies  in  preparation  and  production  by  definition  do  not 
accrue  until  a  minimum  number  of  students  are  enrolled.  All  lOO  often, 
this  minimum  number  is  not  obtained  in  some  courses  in  Australia. 

The  consequent  fragmentation  and  duplication  of  effort  substan- 
tially reflects  on  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  both  courses  and  institu- 
tions and  inefficiencies  and  loss  of  quality  are  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  each  institutio.  is  duplicating  to  some  extent  the  work  of  other 
institutions. 

The  same  factors  militate  against  the  use  of  the  new  technologies 
which  are  becoming  available  to  distance  education  institutions.  Many 
of  these  technologies  require  initial  development,  trial  and  evaluation. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  ore  institution  to  undertake  tnal  and  evaluation  on 
its  own.  Many  of  the  new  technologies  require  national  coordination 
and  become  very  expensive  without  it.  An  example  is  computer-based 
training  where  the  preparation  of  software  and  courseware  can  be  quite 
expensive,  but  once  available  could  be  commonly  used  by  many  o.  the 
institutions  involved  in  distance  teaching.  A  number  of  institutions  have 
produced  the  software  and  are  in  the  process  of  producing  the  course- 
ware. However,  having  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  them  they  tend  to 
jealously  guard  materials  so  produced  against  the  other  institutions 
which  they  see  as  their  competitors.  Thus  any  other  institution  which 
wishes  to  enter  into  computer-based  training  must  go  through  the  same 
expensive  time-consuming  process  of  providing  software  and  course- 
ware. A  further  example  is  that  a  national  telecommunications  network 
is  possible  and  would  offer  enormous  benefits  to  distance  education. 
This  is  especially  so  now  that  the  Australian  satellite  has  become 
available.  No  one  institution  is  capable  of  investigating,  much  less 
carrying  out,  such  a  project. 

Student  support  systems  in  many  institutions  are  also  less  devel- 
oped and  accessible  than  they  might  be.  Some  institutions  have  devel- 
oped a  network  of  study  centers  and  of  late  there  has  been  some 
common  use  of  study  centers,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  a 
national  cost-effective  network  becomes  operative. 

A  further  problem  arises  with  staff  training.  Few,  if  any  of  the  staff 
initially  involved  in  distance  teaching,  have  had  previous  experience  in 
this  mode  of  instruction.  Some  institutions  go  to  great  lengths  to 
introduce  staff  to  training  programs  and  to  make  maximum  use  of 
instructional  design  expertise.  But  all  too  often  such  training  is  not  made 
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available  in  Australia.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  no  teacher  with- 
out experience  in  distance  teaching  should  be  thrust  into  that  mode 
without  a  training  program. 

It  can  only  be  repeated  that  the  result  of  this  uncoordinated  growth 
of  a  dispersed  system  in  Australia  is  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
external  study  is  offered  at  levels  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  below 
that  which  is  desirable.  But  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  dispersed 
model  listed  above  are  those  of  a  model  which  has  grown  up  willy-nilly 
and  is  ill-coordinated.  Many  of  them  could  be  overcome  with  greater 
cooperation  and  coordination. 

Australian  distance  teaching  institutions  all  integrate  their  two 
modes  of  teaching,  external  and  face-to-face.  This  means  that  the  two 
groups  of  students  are  taught  the  same  subject  matter  by  the  same 
teaching  staff  and  are  assessed  in  identical  ways.  They  also  receive  the 
same  qualification  at  the  completion  of  their  course. 

Educators  around  the  world  have  rigorously  debated  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  mixed  mode  or  integrated  institution  such 
as  operates  in  Australia,  and  the  single  mode  institutions  that  are 
generally  found  overseas.  There  is  very  little  evidence  about  quality  and 
effectiveness  to  support  arguments  as  to  which  enjoys  educational 
superiority. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  distance  teaching  institutions  which  are 
based  on  an  established  face-to-face  campus  enjoy  relative  freedom  and 
from  the  problems  of  obtaining  acceptability  by  education  authorities 
and  by  the  public.  There  is  a  corresponding  freedom  from  the  problem 
of  obtaining  quality  academic  staff  who  are  prepared  to  teach  solely  in 
the  off-campus  mode.  Perhaps  this  mixed  mode  of  teaching  approach 
which  admittedly  has  been  adopted  more  by  accident  than  design  is 
something  which  should  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  nations 
considering  entering  into  distance  education. 

There  will  always  be  problems  in  attempting  to  superimpose  the 
distance  teaching  system  on  an  existing  institution  which  is  devoted 
solely  to  on-campus  teaching.  But  if  these  problems  can  be  overcome, 
there  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  resultant  mix. 

Researchers  who  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  costs  of  single 
mode  institutions  have  found  enormous  difficulties,  and  these  difficulties 
are  compounded  in  the  Australian  dual  mode  systeir  Furthermore, 
because  Australian  distance  teaching  institutions  vary  5reatly  in  their 
organizational  structure,  technologies,  methodologies,  level  of  courses 
and  enrollments,  the  problem  is  compounded  even  further.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  worst  problems  of  the  dispersed  system  of  distance  teaching  in 
Australia  has  been  an  apparent  inability  of  institutions  to  furnish  accu- 
rate sectional  costs  in  their  distance  teaching  operation. 
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However,  the  institution  of  which  the  autho:  is  a  staff  member  has 
made  a  genuine  attempt  to  isolate  costs.  As  \/as  mentioned  earlier, 
Australian  higher  education  institutions  are  all  government-funded,  and 
funding  is  on  a  capital  and  recj^rent  basis.  In  general  terms,  the 
institution  at  which  the  author  *  ;;mployed,  receives  recurrent  funds  of 
about  $3,500  per  equivalent  fulMime  student  enrolled  in  a  Bachelor  of 
Business  degree.  How  any  one  institution  disperses  the  recurrent  fund- 
ing it  receives  is  at  its  discretion.  It  is  fully  entitled  to  spend  more  than 
the  recurrent  amount  on  one  faculty  and  less  on  another.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  is  at  liberty  to  spend  more  of  its  recurrent  funds  on  face-to-face 
teaching  per  equivalent  full-time  student  than  it  is  on  external  teaching. 

In  the  author's  institution,  the  cost  of  producing  materials  and 
teaching  a  unit  of  study  in  the  Bachelor  of  Business  degree  is  approxi- 
mately $3,500  per  student  enrolled  in  a  subject  or  unit  of  study  with  total 
enrollment  of  up  to  50  students.  However,  when  200  students  are 
enrolled,  economies  of  scale  begin  to  accrue  and  the  cost  per  student 
falls  to  $2,800. 

Variances  evident  in  overseas  institutions  in  costs  according  to 
discipline  area  are  also  evident  in  Australian  external  studies.  At  the 
author's  ins  '  'tion  costs  incurred  in  mounting  a  scientific  unit  are  40  per 
cent  higher  than  those  for  business  studies.  But  whatever  the  discipline 
area  it  is  obvious  that  subjects  taught  by  external  means  are  definitely 
capable  of  economies  of  scale,  albeit  with  some  more  so  than  others. 
The  figures  suggest  that,  in  general,  where  enrollments  are  below  50  in  a 
subject,  distance  teaching  is  likely  to  be  very  cost  inefficient,  and  this  is  a 
generous  interpretation.  As  a  corollary,  where  there  are  150  or  greater 
enrollments,  a  satisfactory  level  of  cost  efficiency  is  being  achieved.  It 
should  be  reiterated  that  the  greatest  economies  of  scale  accrue  in  the 
preparation  and  production  of  materials.  Preparation  includes  the  work 
of  the  author,  the  instructional  designer  and  the  editor.  Production 
includes  word  processing,  graphics,  printing  and  audio  and  video  pro- 
duction. There  are  far  fewer  economies  in  the  mailing,  warehousing, 
teaching,  student  support,  examination  and  equipment  provision  areas. 

If  this  is  related  to  the  Australian  context,  it  means  that  provided 
the  materials  were  prepared  and  produced  by  a  central  organization, 
satisfactory  economies  of  scale  could  be  achieved.  If  a  multiplicity  of 
institutions  were  then  prepared  to  use  these  materials,  or  certainly  the 
core  of  them,  for  their  own  teaching  purposes,  a  cost-effective  situation 
would  result.  Of  course,  staff  in  the  institutions  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  they  want  the  right  to  use  their  own  materials.  They  would  not  be 
happy  using  something  prepared  in  a  central  institution.  These  inhibi- 
tions may  be  overcome  if  the  central  organization  prepares  and  pro- 
duces only  the  core  materials  in  subject  areas  and  teaching  staff  are  left 
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to  add  their  own  interpretations.  This  approach  is  especially  relevant  in 
vocationally  oriented  areas  such  as  engineering  and  accounting.  It  may 
be  more  difficult  in  philosophical  and  social  science  areas.  Funding 
authorities  who  have  an  obligation  to  see  that,  on  a  national  scale,  cost 
effectiveness  in  education  is  achieved,  can  argue  that  it  is  necessary  for 
teaching  staff  to  forego  some  of  their  independence  of  spirit  in  deference 
10  an  unacceptable  cost  structure. 

The  above  approach  looks  at  the  costs  of  producing  subject  mate- 
rials. But  an  institution  which  intends  to  operate  in  a  distance  teaching 
mode  ma$t  be  prepared  to  establish  a  basic  external  studies  infrastruc- 
ture. This  comprises  academic  and  technical  staff,  computer  hardware 
and  software,  word  processors  and  a  printery.  An  institution  which  does 
not  have  this  infrastructure  will  find  it  difficult  to  prepare  instructional 
materials  of  an  adequate  standard  and  will  be  faced  with  the  alternatives 
of  either  not  putting  sufficient  expertise  and  effort  into  materials  prepa- 
ration, or  using  a  modified  face-to-face  approach.  In  the  author's 
institution  attempts  were  made  to  separate  out  the  infrastructure  costs 
so  as  to  give  an  indication  of  the  cost  of  setting  up  an  adequate  external 
teaching  system.  It  showed  that  such  c  ists  are  difficult  to  justify  until  an 
institution  has  mininmm  external  stv  ^nt  enrollments  of  about  3,000.  It 
showed  that,  where  enrollments  fall  from  2,000  to  1,000,  the  costs  per 
student  increase  enormously.  It  is  also  clear  that  these  figures  vary 
significantly  according  to  the  number  of  courses  offered  since  each  extra 
course  incurs  absolute  cost  increases. 

In  summary  then,  we  can  say  that  when  a  distance  education  system 
is  being  established  that: 

(i)  there  are  high  initial  costs  which  result  in  considerable  inefficien- 
cies until  total  enrollments  reach  a  certain  level; 

(ii)  each  additional  course  of  study  results  in  additional  costs  and  an 
increase  in  total  enrollment  needed  to  achieve  a  given  level  of 
efficiency;  and 

(iii)  it  is  likely  that  total  enrollment  of  at  least  2,000  is  necessary  to 
support  the  efficient  operation  of  an  external  studies  program, 
even  with  a  limited  range  of  courses  on  offer,  and  of  at  least  3,000 
of  a  wider  range  of  courses. 

These  figures  are  lower  than  those  which  have  been  quoted  for 
overseas  institutions.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  in  the  mixed  mode 
institutions  in  Australia,  the  external  studies  section  share  some  infra- 
structure costs  with  the  face-to-face  areas. 

Furthermore,  the  calculations  above  have  been  based  on  an  ap- 
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proach  to  distance  education  which  is  decidedly  modest.  The  model 
includes  no  allowance  for  broadcasting  or  other  expensive  technologies, 
or  any  high  cost  subject  areas  such  as  science.  Further  it  is  based  on  a 
much  smaller  range  of  courses  than  is  offered  by  many  of  the  big 
overseas  institutions. 

In  1973,  the  Australian  Government  undertook  an  extensive  in- 
quiry into  distance  education.  The  committee  appointed  by  it  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Open  Education 
(NIOE).  This  institute  was  intended  to  expand  opportunities  in  tertia- 
ry education  for  all  sections  of  the  community  through  the  coordina- 
tion and  expansion  of  external  studies  programs  of  the  colleges  of 
advanced  eviucation  and  universities.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
recommendation  for  a  national  institute  was  never  taken  up.  With  that 
decision,  or  lack  thereof,  the  concept  of  a  centralized  institution  died, 
probably  for  all  time.  However,  the  Government  has  now  established, 
through  the  Commonwealth  Tertiary  Education  Commission,  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  External  Studies  which  is  currently  endeavoring  to 
introduce  a  greater  degree  of  coordination  into  external  studies  system. 
It  is  tne  author's  belief  that  large  economies  can  be  achieved  by  central- 
ized coordination  of  the  preparation  and  production  of  core  study 
materials  in  the  major  discipline  areas  and  that  this  can  be  done  without 
affecting  the  autonomy  and  integrity  of  individual  institutions. 

CONCLUSION 

External  Studies,  at  its  best,  is  of  a  standard  in  Australia  to 
compete  with  anything  else  in  the  world.  However,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  overall  standard  is  one  of  great  variability.  The 
question  which  arises  is  whether  a  dispersed  model  which  exists  in 
Australia  is  worth  emulating,  not  necessarily  in  the  form  which  exists  in 
Australia,  but  one  where  it  is  developed  in  a  controlled  manner  —  a 
coordinated  dispersed  model.  The  dispersed  model  has  a  number  of 
advantages: 

(i)  There  is  no  doubt  that  competition  between  more  progressive 
distance  teaching  institutions  in  Australia  has  been  responsible 
for  a  rapid  rise  in  instructional  standards.  This  increase  in  stan- 
dards in  distance  teaching  has  had  the  added  advantage  of  flov/ing 
on  to  face-to-face  teaching  as  well.  It  is  hypothetical  to  argue 
whether  the  same  standards  would  have  been  achieved  with  a 
single  institution  only.  Perhaps  those  nations  which  operate  with 
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a  single  institution  involved  in  distance  teaching  such  as  the  Open 
University  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  Sukhothai  Thammathirat 
Open  University  in  Thailand,  both  of  which  have  instructional 
materials  of  a  very  high  standard,  would  argue  that  standards  are 
not  dependent  on  competition  between  institutions  in  one  country. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  case,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Australia, 
competition  has  had  beneficial  effects. 

(ii)  There  may  be  advantages  in  having  more  than  one  distance 
teaching  institution  in  a  country  where  there  are  obvious  cultural 
diversities.  J*  is  a  matter  of  whether  education  should  be  used  to 
breakdown  or  preserve  such  cultural  diversity. 

(iii)  Similarly,  in  a  nation  which  has  discrete  politically  diverse  sec- 
tions there  may  be  advantages  in  each  having  its  own  distance 
teaching  system. 

(iv)  In  countries  with  very  large  land  areas,  especially  if  there  is  also  a 
very  large  population  and  subsequent  potentially  large  external 
enrollments,  there  could  well  be  advantages  in  having  a  number 
of  distance  teaching  institutions. 

(v)  It  could  also  be  argued  that  where  there  are  institutions  specializ- 
ing in  a  particular  discipline  area,  they  should  be  given  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  their  particular  specialist  area  at  a 
distance.  For  example,  a  specialized  university  of  science  may  be 
better  off  if  given  a  mandate  of  also  teaching  at  a  distance  rather 
than  setting  up  a  distance  teaching  institution  which  then  has  to 
acquire  the  specialized  academic  expertise  in  science. 

(vi)  It  is  often  argued  in  Australia  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
coordinate  the  distance  teaching  institutions.  Rather  they  should 
be  left  to  compute  with  one  another  in  the  market  place  and  ^n 
this  way,  it  is  argued,  that  the  less  efficient  would  drop  out.  Of 
course  this  argument  is  irrelevant  in  a  situation  where  funding  is 
received  direct  from  the  Government.  If  the  institutions  were 
actually  selling  the  course  in  the  market  place,  the  argument 
would  have  much  more  relevance.  Thus,  it  could  be  argued  that  a 
dispersed  system  has  advantages  in  a  free  enterprise  educational 
market,  but  as  long  as  institutions  are  government-funded  there 
is  no  true  competition. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 


1.  AUSTRALIAN  POPULATION 


At  the  1981  Population  Census,  85.8%  of  the  population  was  clas- 
sified as  living  in  urban  areas  (cities  and  towns  of  1,000-h  population). 

Table  LI:   AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 


ESTIMATED  RESIDENT  POPULATION  BY  AGE 
30  JUNE  1983 
COOO) 


Age  Group  (Years) 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

0-4 

599.2 

569.8 

1,169.0 

5-9 

619.8 

589.9 

1,209.6 

10-14 

699.3 

670.8 

1,370.1 

15-19 

656.8 

627.9 

1,284.7 

20-24 

681.5 

664.0 

1,345.5 

25-29 

642.2 

627.9 

1,270.2 

30-34 

628.0 

614.0 

1,242.1 

35-39 

579.7 

558.9 

1,138.5 

40^ 

456.9 

434.7 

891.6 

45-49 

390.3 

372.1 

762.4 

50-54 

384.5 

363.5 

753.0 

55-59 

377.6 

372.7 

750.3 

60-64 

317.2 

343.4 

660.6 

65-69 

251.3 

291.2 

542.5 

70+ 

390.9 

597.5 

988.5 

All  ages 

7,675.3 

7,703.3 

15,378.6 

2.  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Table  2.1:   SCHOOLS,  STUDENTS,  TEACHEF  S  NUMBERS 

Government  Non-Governm?)nt 

Schools              Schools  Total 

No.  of  Schools                7,546                  2,362  9,908 

No.  of  Teachers            145,908                41,589  187,498 

No.  of  Students          2,281,022               737,784  3,017,806 


Table  2.2:   STUDENT  NUMBERS  BY  SEX,  1983 

Sex  Numbers         Per  Cent 

Males  1,173,036  51.4 

Females  1,107,986  ^8.5 
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Table  2.3:   DISTANCE  EDUCATION  STUDENT  NUMBERS 

(APPROXO 

Primary  3,400 
Secondary  15,000 


3.  TECHNICAL  AND  FURTHER  EDUCATION 


Table  3 A:   STUDENT  NUMBERS  ('000) 


Males 

Females 

Persons 

Full-tinie 

41.7 

37.0 

78.7 

Part-time 

380.8 

316.2 

696.9 

External 

32.3 

23.2 

55.6 

Total 

454.8 

376.4 

831.2 

Table  3.2: 

STUDENT  NUMBERS 

BY  COURSE  COCO) 

Type  of  course 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Professional 

1.9 

1.4 

3.3 

Para-Professional 

131.3 

113.9 

245.2 

Basic  Trade 

101.6 

11.3 

112.8 

Post-Trade 

31.8 

2.6 

34.3 

Other  Skilled 

124.3 

144.6 

268.9 

Preparatory 

92.4 

121.5 

213.9 

Total 

483.3 

395.3 

878.4 
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Table  3.3:   TA*  E  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  AGE,  SEX 
AND  TYPE  OF  ATTENDANCE  (PER  CENT) 


Age 

Full-time 

Part-time/External 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Ma!es 

Females 

Persons 

15-19 

3.2 

2.9 

6.1 

15.4 

8.8 

24.2 

18.6 

11.7 

30.3 

20-29 

1.4 

1.0 

2.4 

17.0 

11.6 

28.6 

18.3 

12.6 

31.0 

30  and  over 

0.5 

0.6 

1.1 

17.3 

20.3 

37.6 

17.8 

21.0 

38.7 

AH  ages 

5.1 

4.5 

9.6 

49.6 

40.8 

90.4 

54.7 

45.3 

100.0 
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4.  COLLEGES  OF  ADVANCED  EDUCATION 

Table  4,1:   COURSE  LEVEL  OF  STUDENT  NUMBERS  (^900) 

Course  Level  Numbers 

Master's  Degree  2.1 

Graduate  Diploma  24.4 

Bachelor's  Degree  107.5 

Diploma  35.5 

Associate  Diploma  23.2 

Other  2.8 


Table  4.2:    MODE  OF  STUDY:  STUDENT  NUMBERS  (^000) 

Mode  of  Study  Numbers        Per  Cent 

Internal  -  full-  time  97.4  49.8 

part-time  69.0  35.3 

External  29.1  14.9 


Table  4.3:   STUDENT  BY  AGE,  1983 


Age  Per  Cent 
19  years  and  under  27.1 
20-29  44.8 
30-59  27.8 
60  and  over  0.3 


Table  4,4:   PERCf  TAGE  OF  STUDENTS  COMMENCING 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  1984 
IN  THREE  AGE  GROUPS  AND  BY  MODE  OF  STUDY 


Mode  of  Study 

.4ge  F/T  P/T  ES 

23  86.4  37.6  22.6 

22-29  7.7  28.0  27.7 

30+  5.7  33.9  49.5 

N.S.  0.2  0.5  0.2 

TOTAL  100.0  100.0  100.0 
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Table  5^1:   COURSE  LEVEL  STUDENT  NUMBERS  (*000) 

Course  Level  Numbers 

Doctorate  or  Master's  Degree  24.5 

Bachelor's  Uegree  136.9 

Non-Degree  13.4 

TOTAL  174,8 


Table  5,2:   MODE  OF  STUDY:  STUDENT  NUMBERS 

Mode  of  Study  Numbers  Per  Cent 

Internal  -  full-  time  106.8  61.1 

part-time  51.5  29.5 

External  16.5  9.4 


Table  53:   STUDENT  BY  AGE 

Age  Per  Cent 

19  years  and  under  28.3 

20-29  45.8 

30-59  25.1 

60  and  over  0.8 


Table  5^4:  STUDENT  BY  SEX 

Sex  Per  Cent 

Males  56.0 
Females  44.0 
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Fig.l:  NUMBER  OF  EXTERNAL  ADVANCED  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 


Fig.  2:  NUMBER  OF  EXTERNAL  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 


Distance  Education  in  Bangladesh 


K.  M.  Sirajul  Islam 

Bangladesh  Institute 

of  Distance  Education 
Dhaka,  Banglad'?/ 
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DISTANCE  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 

Bangladesh,  with  about  100  million  population  in  about  144,000  sq 
km  area  has  a  low  per  capita  income  rate  (about  $140)  low  literacy 
(about  24  per  cent),  high  school  dropout  rates  at  the  primary  level 
(about  70  per  cent)  and  inadequate  educational  facilities.  It  has  a 
unilingual  population  with  a  homogeneous  cultural  background.  It  is  a 
compact  and  flat  land,  covered  easily  by  the  national  television  and 
radio  networks  through  ground  relay  stations.  The  school  syllabus  for 
the  whole  country  is  the  same,  enabling  an  effective  use  of  mass  media 
for  educational  purposes. 

Until  the  start  of  the  experimental  full-fledged  formal  distance 
education  program  of  Bachelor  of  Education  (B.Ed.)  by  the  Bangladesh 
Institute  of  Distance  Education  (BIDE)  in  July  1985,  the  concept  of 
distance  education  in  the  country  was  confined  to  the  use  of  mass  media 
such  as  radio,  TV,  films,  etc.  as  support  services  for  both  formal  and 
non-formal  education.  However,  recent  thinking  has  changed  so  that 
distance  education  may  be  accepted  as  an  alternative  method  parallel  to 
the  conventional  system  of  face-to-face  education.  * 

A.  Audiovisual  Education  Center 

In  the  year  1956,  the  Government  of  East  Pakistan  received  some 
wet  battery-operated  radio  sets  as  gift  from  Japan.  Of  these,  200  radio 
receivers  and  400  car  batteries  were  alloted  to  the  Education  Director- 
ate to  distribute  them  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  pro- 
vince. To  handle  the  operation,  a  small  "Audiovisual  Cell"  was  created 
under  the  Education  Directorate.  The  main  objective  was  to  look  after 
the  distribution  and  maintenance  of  the  radio  sets.  Subsequently,  in  the 
year  1962,  pr;jduction  of  one  8-mm  film  and  a  set  of  silk  screen  printed 
educational  charts  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  East  Pakistan  Audio- 
visual Education  Centre  (AVEC)  with  broader  objectives  of  printing 
and  distribution  of  educational  charts,  development  of  16-mm  educa- 
tional film  and  35-mm  filmstrip  library,  loan  service  and  regular  training 
of  school  teachers  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  low-cost  audiovisual 
education  aids  and  materials.  Subsequently,  some  transistor  radio  re- 
ceivers were  distributed  among  the  schools  and  arrangement  was  made 
with  Radio-Pakistan,  Dhaka,  for  educational  broadcasting.  Up  to  the 
late  196Gs,  the  film  and  filmstrips  were  borrowed  by  different  educa- 
tional institutions.  They  would  borrow  both  the  film  projectors  and 
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filmstrip  projectors  (operated  with  kerosene  lamp)  from  the  local 
United  States  Information  Service  (USIS).  After  the  Liberation,  USIS 
stopped  lending  the  projectors  and  consequently,  the  AVEC  was  to 
limit  its  operation  of  films  and  a  filmstrip  library  concentrating  more  on 
the  distribution  of  wall  charts  and  arranging  educational  broadcasting 
and  short  teachers'  training  programs. 

B.  School  Broadcasting  Program 

In  1978,  President  Ziaur  Rahman  visited  Japan  and  received  a  gift 
of  1,100  sophisticated  audiocontrol  console  sets  and  ten  mobile  audio- 
visual vans.  In  November  1980,  the  School  Broadcasting  Programme 
(SBP)  was  approved  by  the  National  Evaluation  Committee  (NEC)  as  a 
project  under  the  Education  Directorate  but  independent  of  the  AVEC. 
The  elaborate  formal  program  of  regular  school  broadcasting  was  inau- 
gurated on  1  January  1981.  The  complicated  console  sets  were  distrib- 
uted in  more  than  1,000  secondary  schools  and  regular  educational 
broadcasting  was  undertaken.  The  mobile  units  were  fitted  with  video- 
cassette  recorder  (VCR)  and  monitor  but  no  production  equipment  was 
provided.  Worldview  International  Foundation  (WIF)  loaned  produc- 
tion equipment  to  the  SBP  for  the  production  of  educational  video 
programs. 

C.  Development  of  Distance  Education 

A  British  Team  from  the  Open  University  and  British  Council  was 
invited  to  visit  Bangladesh  in  November  1980,  to  discuss  the  feasibility 
of  introducing  the  Distance  Education  (DE)  program  in  Bangladesh. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Edington  of  the  British  Council,  London,  submitted  a  report 
based  on  his  exploratory  visit  and  recommended  the  use  of  Mass  Media 
in  Education.  Following  the  discussion  with  the  British  Team,  a  high 
level  Bangladeshi  Team  visited  the  UK  Open  University,  BBC,  London 
University  and  UNESCO  Headquarters,  Paris,  to  study  DE.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  delegation  that  a  formal  DE  system  would  be  introduced 
in  Bangladesh  and  accordingly  funds  were  earmarked  for  the  purpose  in 
the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  (1981-1985).  This  was  followed  by  another 
visit  by  a  four-member  British  Team.  The  Team  prepared  a  draft 
scheme  on  DE  for  Primary  Teachers'  Training  and  Training  of  the  Mass 
Education  Squads.  The  scheme  appeared  to  be  much  too  ambitious. 

The  main  controversy  was  over  the  control  of  video  production. 
Another  drawback  of  the  Plan  was  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  two 
allied  projects  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  SBP  and  AVEC.  A 
developing  country  like  Bangladesh  cannot  afford  three  media-based 
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projects  with  similar  objectives.  Consequently  in  April  1983,  the  SBP 
and  AVEC  were  merged  forming  the  National  Institute  of  Educational 
Media  and  Technology  (NIEMT). 

The  Ministry  of  Education  dropped  the  ambitious  Plan  and  revised 
it  establishing  the  BIDE.  The  main  objective  of  the  project  is  to  help  the 
ten  Teachers  Training  Colleges  (TTCs)  through  media  support  for 
supplementing  ongoing  conventional  teachers  training  programs  and  to 
continue  educational  broadcasting  and  repair  and  maintain  the  audio- 
control  console  sets.  The  distribution  of  educational  charts,  training  of 
teachers  for  the  use  of  audiovisual  aids,  showing  educational  video 
programs  through  mobile  unit,  etc.  were  continued. 

D.  B.Ed.  Through  Distance  Education 

Meanwhile,  the  local  committee  appointed  by  the  Education  Min- 
istry for  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Bangladesh  open  university 
submitted  its  report  indicating  the  potential  for  starting  a  Bachelor  of 
Education  (B.Ed.)  course  through  DE  as  the  first  experimental  phase  of 
an  open  university.  Being  encouraged  by  the  recommendation  and 
seeing  the  technical  potentiality  of  NIEMT  under  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  Ministry  of  Education  gave  financial  support  and  en- 
couraged NIEMT  to  start  the  experimental  B.Ed,  course  through  DE 
methods. 

In  the  beginning  of  1985,  NIEMT  was  renamed  BIDE  and  started 
functioning  as  a  Project  Evaluation  Committee  (PEC)  approved  project 
waiting  for  the  final  approval  of  NEC.  No  formal  degree  based  on  DE 
was  awarded.  Except  the  change  in  nomenclature,  the  field  of  operation 
of  BIDE  remained  the  same  as  it  was  in  NIEMT. 

It  was  decided  that  with  some  additional  facilities  and  a  modest 
fund,  the  experimental  program  of  B.Ed,  through  DE  could  be  started 
by  BIDE  under  the  academic  protection  of  the  University  of  Rajshahi. 
Several  national  level  workshops  were  held  to  discuss  the  ways  and 
means  to  conduct  a  teachers*  training  course  through  distance  teaching. 
All  the  ten  TTCs,  the  National  Institute  of  Educational  Administration 
Extension  and  Research  (NIEAER),  the  Institute  of  Education  and 
Research  (lER)  of  the  Dhaka  and  Rajshahi  Universities  joined  hands 
with  BIDE  to  start  the  experimental  program. 

It  was  decided  that  BIDE  will  operate  the  whole  program  and  ten 
TTCs  will  be  used  as  regional  center  and  their  facilities  will  be  utilized 
during  vacation  and  off  time  for  tutorial  service,  cummer  school,  etc.  In 
1985,  applications  were  invited  for  the  admission  from  in-service  second- 
ary school  teachers.  The  response  was  enormous.  More  than  12,000 
applications  were  received  against  3,000  seats. 
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E,  The  Distance  Education  Program 

In  Bangladesh,  the  only  system  of  formal  distance  education  is  that 
of  the  BIDE  organized  for  the  in-service  training  of  school  teachers 
leading  to  a  postgraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  (B.Ed.). 

More  than  70,000  teachers  of  about  8,000  secondary  schools  are 
still  untrained.  To  train  all  of  them  through  the  conventional  system  is 
impossible  because  the  annual  intake  capacity  of  the  ten  existing  TTCs 
is  about  3,000  students. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint,  to  increase  the  number  of  training 
colleges,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  feasible  proposition  because  if  we  are 
to  spend  a  minimum  of  60  million  taka  for  establishing  one  conventional 
TTC,  then  for  20  additional  colleges  the  expenditure  will  go  over  1,200 
million  taka.  Besides,  there  is  the  need  for  appropriate  additional 
teaching  staff  and  facilities. 

There  are  other  obvious  advantages  such  as  not  having  to  disrupt 
normal  school  running  by  having  teachers  go  away  for  training,  or 
having  residential  training  institutions. 

Major  Objectives,  Target  Population  and  Enrollment 

J.  Objectives  and  Targets 

The  following  objectives  have  been  visualized  in  the  training  of 
teachers  in  Distance  Learning  System  in  Bangladesh. 

(i)  To  carry  on  experimental  program  for  conducting  the  B.Ed, 
degree  course  through  distance  education  for  3,000  in-service 
secondary  school  teachers  annually  with  an  expectation  of 
ultimate  coverage  for  about  70,000  untrained  teachers  in  the 
near  future. 

(ii)  To  develop  various  distance  education  techniques,  such  as 
course  materials,  tutorial  services,  summer  school  system, 
student  evaluation,  etc.  for  executing  the  B.Ed,  program 
through  distance  education. 

(iii)  To  develop  proper  infrastructure  both  in  BIDE  and  in  ten 
TTCs  for  executing  the  program. 

2.  Enrollment 

The  B.Ed,  through  distance  education  offered  by  BIDE  is  a  pro- 
gram of  two-year  duration  with  annual  intake  in  the  month  of  July  each 
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year.  The  enrollment  is  done  through  nationwide  publicity.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  seats  is  filled  up  on  a  "first-come-first-served"  basis  and  the 
rest  is  filled  up  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  service.  Due  to  the  available 
limited  hostel  and  academic  accommodation  in  the  ten  TTCs  used  as 
regional  centers  per  session,  the  number  of  students  is  to  be  kept  to 
about  3,000. 

In  the  first  batch  of  July  1985,  we  had  to  take  3,211  students  out  of 
more  than  12,000  applicants  and  in  the  next  intake  of  July  1986,  we  took 
3,288  out  of  about  20,000  applicants.  The  present  role  strength  is  6,499. 

3.  Course  Information 

The  conventional  B.Ed,  course  of  ten-month  duration  is  extended 
in  the  distance  education  system  over  a  two-year  period.  The  whole 
period  is  divided  into  four  semesters,  each  of  six-month  duration. 

The  curriculum  and  the  syllabus  for  the  course  are  the  same  as  in 
conventional  system  with  the  following  subjects: 

(i)  Compulsory 

(a)  Principles  of  Education 

(b)  History  of  Education 

(c)  Educational  Psychology 

(d)  Evaluation,  Counselling  and  Guidance 

(e)  Education  and  National  Development 

(ii)  Elective  (any  two  of  the  following) 

(a)  Mathematics 

(b)  Science 

(c)  Bengali 

(d)  English 

(e)  Geography 

(f)  Social  Science  (Economics,  Civics  and  History) 

(iii)  Optional  Subject 

(a)  Educational  Administration 

(iv)  Courseware  and  Support  Services  -  The  following  courseware, 
media  materials  and  support  services  are  available  for  con- 
ducting the  B.Ed,  program  through  distance  education. 

(a)  Print  Media  -  The  major  print  media  consists  of  four  sets 
of  reading  materials  written  in  modular  form  for  each  of 
the  four  semesters.  More  than  50  professional  writers  and 
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editors  are  given  contract  to  develop  suitable  course 
materials.  The  printing  is  done  through  the  commercial 
printers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  specialists  of  BIDE. 
Six-month  reading  materials  of  each  cf  the  subjects  is 
bound  in  one  volume. 

(b)  Audiocassettes  -  To  support  the  reading  materials,  espe- 
cially for  language  teaching,  each  of  the  students  is 
provided  with  60-minute  cassettes  for  each  of  the  semes- 
ters of  six-month  duration.  The  content  of  tne  cassette  is 
decided  by  the  subject  expert  while  the  production  and 
copying  is  done  in  the  studio  of  BIDE. 

(c)  Radio  Program  -  To  supplement  the  print  media  and  also 
to  meet  the  students'  queries,  a  half-hour  radio  broadcast  is 
arranged  every  week.  Here  also  the  content  is  decided  by 
the  subject  experts  and  counsellors,  and  the  production  is 
done  in  the  BIDE  studio,  whereas  the  broadcast  is  done 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Authority. 

(d)  TV  and  VCR  -  TV  broadcast  is  expected  to  be  started  as 
support  services,  whereas  videocassettes  on  microteach- 
ing,  pedagogy,  etc.  produced  by  BIDE  within  its  own 
limited  means,  is  being  used  during  summer  schools  in 
each  of  the  ten  regional  centers. 

(e)  Tutorial  Service  -  Teachers  of  ten  TTCs,  NIEAER,  lER, 
etc.  are  appointed  as  part-time  tutors  for  coaching  and 
guiding  the  trainees.  The  tutors  are  give  .nodest  honor- 
aria for  this  purpose.  BIDE  arrange  suitable  orientation 
courses  for  the  tutors  and  supply  instructional  materials 
to  them.  On  second  and  fourth  Fridays^  of  every  month, 
tutorial  classes  are  organized  in  ten  TTCs.  Besides,  the 
tutors  also  guide  them  in  practice  teaching. 

(f)  Counselling  and  Guidance  -  Besides  the  local  tutorial 
guidance,  a  centrally-organized  counselling  and  guidance 
service  for  individual  distance  learner  is  arranged  by 
BIDE,  through  direct  correspondence,  radio  programs, 
newsletter,  etc. 

(g)  Summer  School  -  At  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth 
semesters,  summer  schools  are  arranged  at  the  ten  TTCs. 
In  addition  to  the  local  tutors,  a  group  of  experts  of  lER, 
NIEAER,  BIDE,  fttc.  also  attend  the  summer  school  to 
conduct  face-to-face  teaching. 


Friday  is  the  weekly  holiday  in  Bangladesh. 
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(h)  Practice  Teaching  -  For  smooth  operation  of  practice 
teaching,  suitable  lessons  are  arranged  through  practical 
demonstration  and  with  the  help  of  videocassettes  during 
the  first  summer  school  held  at  the  end  of  the  second 
semester.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  third  and  fourth 
semesters,  the  trainees  continue  their  practice  teaching  in 
their  own  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  tutors. 

(v)  Production  Facilities  -  BIDE  has  its  own  modest  facilities 
for  the  production  of  audio  and  viaeocassettes  and  still  pho- 
tography. The  printing  of  question  papers  and  other  informa- 
tion materials  is  done  through  its  own  printing  unit  whereas 
the  printing  of  regular  bulletins  and  other  course  materials  is 
done  through  the  local  commercial  printing  press. 

(vi)  Management  and  Financing  -  The  whole  management  of  the 
experimental  programs  of  B.Ed,  through  distance  education 
may  be  described  under  the  following  broad  headings: 

(a)  Academic  Management  -  The  University  of  Rajshahi  is 
responsible  for  the  academic  affiliation  of  the  program. 
The  syllabus  and  curriculum  including  the  academic  man- 
agement of  the  course  are  controlled  by  a  three-tier 
system  of  the  University  of  Rajshahi.  They  are  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education,  the  Academic  Council  and  the  Syndi- 
cate. The  students  are  registered  with  the  University  and 
on  successful  compleiion  of  the  course,  the  degree  is 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Rajshahi.  As  a  special  case, 
the  University  has  entrusted  BIDE  for  day-to-day 
academic  management  of  the  program  including  develop- 
ment of  course  materials,  management  of  the  academic 
program  and  student  evaluation. 

(b)  Overall  Management  -  BIDE,  a  multimedia  organization 
under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  overall  management  of  the  experimental  program. 
BIDE,  v/ith  about  30  professional  staff  over  and  above  its 
normal  media  service  activities  for  both  the  formal  and 
non-formal  educational  system  of  the  country,  has  started 
this  experimental  program.  Development,  production 
and  management  of  course  materials  and  media  support, 
management  of  radio  broadcast,  counselling  and  guid- 
ance, tutorial  service,  summer  school,  student  evalua- 
tion management  of  11  regional  centers,  computerized 
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reco.td-kecping,  etc.  are  the  responsibility  of  BIDE. 
BIDE  is  also  entrusted  by  the  University  of  Rajshahi  to 
register  the  students  and  conduct  examination  on  behalf 
of  the  University.  It  is  to  maintain  liaison  among  (i)  the 
University  authority;  (ii)  enrolled  students;  (iii)  ^'egional 
centers;  (iv)  national  broadcasting  authority;  (v)  the  ex- 
ternal course  writers  and  tutors;  and  (vi)  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

(c)  Field  Level  Management  -  BIDE  has  entrusted  the  exist- 
ing ten  TTCs  and  the  NIEAER  to  work  as  regional 
centers.  The  principals  of  the  ten  TTCs  and  one  senior 
staff  of  NIEAER  have  been  working  as  part-time  coordi- 
nator of  the  regional  centers.  About  126  specialists  of 
these  institutions  have  been  working  as  part-time  tutors. 
The  coordinators,  with  the  assistance  of  these  tutors,  in 
addition  to  their  own  duties,  are  to  manage  the  field  level 
operation  of  this  experimental  program. 

(d)  Financial  Management  -  BIDE,  in  addition  to  its  own 
routine  work  has  started  this  innovative  experimentation 
for  Vvhi^h  no  formal  project  is  approved  by  the  Planning 
Commission.  The  source  of  income  is  the  small  annual 
grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  students' 
fees.  This  year,  the  grant  has  been  stopped  and  the 
support  is  to  come  out  of  its  own  income  from  students' 
fees  and  selling  of  printed  course  materials  to  the  students 
of  conventional  B.Ed,  programs.  No  full-time  staff  is 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Coordinators,  tutors,  writers, 
editors,  question  setters,  moderators,  etc.  all  are  paid 
modestly  for  their  services.  The  University  is  paid  20 
Taka  per  student  as  registration  fees  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  examination  fees  for  its  academic  responsibility.  The 
salary  of  the  staff  of  BIDE,  including  the  Director,  is  paid 
as  usual  from  BIDE's  own  allocation  but  the  contingency 
expenditure  including  the  fuel  cost,  production  and  man- 
agement, and  support  materials  are  met  out  of  B.Ed, 
fund  generated  as  mentioned  above. 

(e)  Staff  Development  -  About  6,500  post-graduate  level 
students  arc  taught  by  part-time  services  of  teachers  who 
have  their  responsibilities  in  their  various  parent  organi- 
zations. BIDE  being  a  media-based  organization,  its  staff 
is,  to  some  extent,  trained  for  media  production.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mass  Communication  (NIMC)  is 
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also  helping  BIDE  to  train  its  staff  for  audio/video  pro- 
gram production.  Besides,  local  workshops  and  seminars 
are  arranged  for  training  in  course  writing,  tutorial  ser- 
vices and  electronic  media  production. 

(vii)  Mode  of  Operation  -  The  experimental  program  consists  of  four 
semesters'  work  spread  over  two  years  as  against  ten  months 
in  the  case  of  conventional  teachers'  training  colleges.  The 
curriculum  and  syllabus  remain  the  same  as  in  the  traditional 
system  and  are  in  conformity  with  programs  of  TTCs.  These 
are  used  as  regional  centers,  and  schools  wherefrom  the 
teacher-trainees  are  recruited.  The  session  is  started  in  July  so 
that  at  the  end  of  every  semester  of  six-month  duration,  i.e.  in 
July  (summer  vacation)  and  December  (winter  vacation),  the 
TTC  campuse?  with  their  facilities  are  available  for  the  busi- 
ness education  students. 

(a)  Admission  -  Admission  takes  place  once  a  year.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  is  centrally  invited  by  BJDE  through 
open  advertisement.  On  the  basis  of  the  existing  capacity 
for  the  conventional  students  of  ten  TTCs,  seat  allocation 
for  the  students  is  decided  for  each  of  the  regional  centers 
and  admission  is  arranged  regionally  through  central 
management. 

(b)  Academic  Operation  -  Tutorial  services  are  arranged  in 
each  of  the  regional  centers  on  the  second  and  fourth 
weekly  holiday  of  each  month.  Attendance  is  optimal. 
Students  unable  to  attend  the  tutorial  class  may  write 
directly  to  BIDE  for  assistance  and  guidance.  A  half-hour 
weekly  radio  broadcast  is  also  provided  for  the  students. 
To  avoid  the  complexity  of  regular  tutorial  marking, 
centrally  organized,  computerized,  objective  tests  are 
conducted  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  an  essay  type 
of  test  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  third  semester.  There  are 
also  practical  and  oral  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  last 
semester.  All  the  terminal  examinations  are  arranged  by 
BIDE  in  each  of  the  11  regional  centers.  Summer  schools 
are  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  semes- 
ters in  all  the  regional  centers  with  special  emphasis  on 
training  the  students  on  bow  to  write  effective  lesson 
plans  and  to  conduct  efficient  practice  teaching.  A  short 
winter  school  at  the  end  of  the  third  semester  is  also 
arranged  to  follow  up  the  practice  teaching. 
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(c)  Delivery  System -To  avoid  postal  failures,  course  mate- 
rials for  each  semester  of  six-month  duration  are  delivered 
by  hand  through  each  regional  center  at  the  time  of 
admission  and  the  first  three  terminal  examinations. 

(viii)  Cost-Effectiveness  -  The  first  batch  of  students  of  B.Ed, 
through  distance  education  has  started  their  academic  pro- 
gram with  effect  from  July  1985  and  the  first  cycle  of  operation 
will  be  completed  in  June  1987.  Until  then,  it  is  too  early  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  cost-effectiveness. 
However,  a  rough  calculation  indicates  that  per  capita  invest- 
ment from  public  funds  may  be  about  one-fourth  that  of  the 
conventional  system, 
(a)  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

{i)  Strengths  -  The  strength  of  the  distance  education 


system  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

-  Self-instructional  materials  provide  a  more  consis- 
tent quality  of  instruction  than  the  more  erratic 
lecture  system  in  face-to-face  teaching. 

"  Unlike  traditional  lectures,  learning  and  teaching 
materials  do  not  have  **ofP'  days. 

-  Traditional  lectures  range  from  charismatic  perfor- 
mances by  outstanding  teachers  to  the  legendary 
transfer  of  the  contents  of  the  lecturer's  notes  to  the 
students*  notes  without  passing  through  the  minds 
of  either. 

-  Students  liberated  from  the  constraints  of  the  tradi- 
tional lecture  and  tutorial  system  are  free  to  use  the 
materials  as  resources  in  their  own  way  Uni  in  their 
own  time. 

-  The  authoritarian  element  in  teacher-student  rela- 
tionships stands  mellowed  down  in  olstance  edu- 
cation. 

-  The  teaching-learning  process  takes  place  in  a 
serene  and  disciplined  atmosphere. 

-  Printed  course  materials  developed  for  distance 
education  is  now  being  treated  as  valuable  assets  by 
the  trainees  of  traditional  B.Ed,  programs. 

-  The  malpractice  proof  examination  system  deve- 
loped for  the  purpose  has  inspired  the  education 
authority  to  modify  the  traditional  age-old  examina- 
tion system  of  the  country. 
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-  Computerized  record-keeping  and  quick  result  pu- 
blication has  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  academic 
management. 

(ii)  Weaknesses 

-  Field  level  practice  teaching  needs  further  supervi- 
sion. 

-  TV  broadcasting  could  not  be  arranged  to  supple- 
ment the  attendance  of  the  students  in  tutorial 
classes. 

-  More  powerful  radio  broadcasting  is  needed  for 
distant  areas. 

-  Central  management  needs  specialized  staff  and 
more  accommodation. 

-  Video  production  is  done  with  borrowed  equip- 
ment. 

-  !n  place  of  the  short-term  uncertain  experimental 
program,  long-term  properly  planned  project  with 
staff  and  facilities  is  needed. 

-  Proper  accommodation  and  support  service  are  not 
available  in  BIDE's  present  temporary  location  in 
Dhaka  Teachers  Training  College  Buildings. 

(ix)  Resource  Utilization  and  Investment  Needed 

(a)  Resource  Utilization  -  The  main  aim  of  the  experimental 
program  is  the  "optimal  utilization  of  the  available  re- 
sources." From  the  very  beginning,  proper  care  is  taken 
to  use  the  off-time  facilities  of  the  concerned  educational 
institutions.  BIDE,  in  addition  to  its  own  media  service 
operation,  has  been  shouldering  the  main  responsibility 
of  executing  the  program.  The  staff  salary  of  BIDE  is  paid 
out  of  its  own  fund  whereas  other  operational  costs  for 
B.Ed,  through  distance  education  is  being  met  out  of  fees 
collected  from  the  students.  Off-time  facilities  of  library, 
laboratory  and  academic  resources  of  the  ten  TTCs  and 
NIEAER,  along  with  the  teaching  and  other  staff,  are 
being  used.  Thus  the  appointment  of  full-time  subject 
specialists  and  academicians  is  avoided.  Most  of  the 
course  materials  are  developed  and  produced  on  contract 
basis  by  the  experts  engaged  in  their  own  professions. 
Coordination  and  supervision  is  the  main  responsibility  of 
BIDE's  staff. 
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(b)  Investment  Needed  -  The  experimental  program  definitely 
needs  a  well  planned  set-up  with  proper  accommodation 
and  ^hardware-software  facilities.  Growing  demands  for 
admission  (12,000  applications  for  the  1985  course  and 
20,000  applications  for  the  1986  course)  clearly  indicate  the 
popularity  of  the  program. 

(x)  Problems  in  the  Implementation  -  The  main  problem  of  im- 
plement?*'un  is  the  traditional  conservative  attitude  of  the  top 
level  educational  planners  of  the  country.  Formal  institutionali- 
zation of  the  experimental  program  is  badly  needed. 


Strategy  -  The  success  the  Universal  Primary  Edu- 
cation Program,  it  is,  apprehended,  will  exert  pressure  at 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  education  in  the  near  future. 
Moreover,  due  to  population  increase,  the  number  of 
candidates  at  secondary  levels  will  certainly  increase.  In 
1983,  the  number  of  successful  candidates  in  Secondary 
School  Certificate  (SSC)  and  Higher  Secondary  School 
Certificate  (HSSC)  were  122,000  and  55,000  whereas  this 
year,  the  number  has  increased  to  242,000  and  115,000, 
respectively.  This  clearly  indicates  that  in  the  coming 
years,  moie  accommodation  will  be  needed  in  tertiary 
and  vocational  education.  For  the  last  few  years,  more 
than  100,000  students  are  being  refused  the  University 
admission  for  want  of  seats.  Out  of  the  successful  HSSC 
examinees  of  this  year,  about  80,000  possess  at  least  one 
first  division  or  two  second  divisions,  which  means  that 
they  are  eligible  for  admission  in  the  Honors  Classes  or 
Engineering  or  Medical  Colleges.  But  altogether,  the 
available  seat  capacity  in  all  the  seven  universities,  engi- 
neering or  medical  colleges,  is  about  30,000  only.  This 
means,  this  year  about  50,000  talented  students  will  be 
deprived  of  their  admission  in  suitable  courses.  That  will 
definitely  create  frustration  in  the  minds  of  these  younger 
citizens.  This  in  turn  may  create  social  problems  too. 
Moreover,  since  Independence,  the  University  sessions  in 
the  conventional  education  system  are  being  delayed  by 
years  together,  causing  enormous  problems  to  the  stu- 
dents, guardians  and  society.  The  situation  in  the  field  of 
technical  as  well  as  in  vocational  education  is  more 
alarming. 
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The  Ministry  of  Education  appointed  an  expert  com- 
mittee in  1983  to  find  out  a  suitable  solution.  The  commit- 
tee submitted  a  comprehensive  report^  in  April  1984. 

The  committee  also  studied  the  ways  through  which 
the  neighboring  countries  such  as  India,  Pakistan,  Sri 
Lanka,  Thailand,  etc.  have  been  tackling  the  situation.  In 
all  these  countries,  it  was  found  that  the  establishment  of 
an  Open  University  has  relieved  the  problems. 


^  Report  on  Bangladesh  Open  University,  Ministry  of  Edueation,  Bangladesh. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
(1985) 


A*  Population  as  of  1985  (in  thousands) 
All  Age 

Groups     9-10  Yrs    11-17  Yrs 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Rural 

Urban 


Total 
Rural 
Urban 


100,054 
51,546 
48,508 
85,046 
15,008 


366 
246 
120 


2,840 
1,492 
1,348 
2,414 
426 


16,628 
8,571 
8,057 

14,133 
2,455 


18-25  Yrs 

12,887 
6,770 
6,117 

10,954 
1,933 


26-45  Yrs 


20,290 
10,467 

9,823 
17,254 

3,036 


Capacity 
339,800 
196,800 
143,000 


Capacity 
25,000 
3,000 
3,500 


46  and 
Above 


13,806 
7,254 
6,552 

11,742 
2,064 


Untrained 
75,000 
60,000 
15,000 


Faculty 
11,119 


Faculty 
1,976 
328 
4Q1 


Educational  Institutions 

Enrollment  (1985) 
Primary  Schools  Teachers 

Number    Boys      Girls    Capacity  Trained  Untrained 

Total  44,200  8,920,292  5,291,475  3,628,817  8,840,000  183,200  15,028 
Rural  41,317  5,342,708  4,944,296  3,398,412  8,263,400  168,785  14,000 
Urban     2,883     577,584    347,179    230,405    576,600  14,415  1,028 

Enrollment  (1985)' 
e^^^^w^.t,  ^rU^^fc  (rirnfipi!  U/-^'  )  Teachers 


Enrollment  (1985) 
2,  Secondary  Schools  (Grades  Vl-y-  ) 
Number  Boys 
Total      9,589    2,655,379  1,803,161 
Rural      9,039    2,373,061  l,t'>20,946 
Urban       550      282,318  182,215 


Tej 


Girls  Capacity  Trained 
852,218  2,397,250  20,306 
752,115  2,177,250  10,000 
100,103    220,000  10,306 


3.  Degree  Colleges 


4.  Universities 

General  4 
Technical  1 
Agriculture  1 


Enrollment  (1985) 
Number       Boys  Girls 
376,309      304,892  71,417 
221,400      201,075  20,325 
154,909      103,817  51,092 

Enrollment  (1985) 
Number       Boys  Girls 
34,444       26,541  7,903 
3,2%         3,136  160 
3,990         3,759  231 
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5.  Professional  Colleges 

Medi  cal  8 
Engineering/ 
Tedinology  4 
Agriculture  2 
Teacher  Training 
Primary  Teacher 

Training  51 
-  Secondary  Teacher 

Training  10 
-BIDE  1 


6.  TechnicdlVocadoml 
Training  Institutes 
Polytechnics  18 
Technical  Textile-1 
Training  Graphic-1 
Centers  Ceramic-l 
Conunerdal 

Institutes  16 
Vocational  Training 

Institutes  54 


OtheK  (specify) 

Cadet  Colleges  10 

Music  Colleges  1 

Physical  Edn.  2 


EnroUment  (1985) 


Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

8,245 

7,951 

2,054 

8,000 

30 

1,703 

1,682 

21 

1,600 

175 

798 

767 

31 

600 

91 

8,303 

6,453 

1,850 

10,000 

355 

3,000 

2,050 

950 

2,500 

136 

3,211 

2,827 

384 

3,000 

12 

Enrollment  (1985) 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Teachers 

11,881 

11,499 

11  500 

909 

484 

478 

117 

117 

inn 

49 

48 

50 

9 

3,620 

3,401 

219 

3,600 

111 

4,300 

3,850 

450 

4,300 

383 

Enrollment  (1985) 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Teacher 

2,977 

2,683 

294 

2,500 

255 

147 

70 

77 

150 

29 

307 

258 

49 

300 

29 

7.  National  Education/Training  Institutes 

Besides  the  abovementioned  training  intitutions  there  is  one  Institute  of 
Education  and  Research  under  Dhaka  University,  one  National  Academy 
for  Primary  Education,  one  National  Institute  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion, Extension  and  Research  (NIEAER),  one  Bangladesh  Institute  of 
Distance  Education  (BIDE),  two  Colleges  of  Physical  Education  and  a 
Technical  Teachers  Training  College  under  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
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Distance  Education  and  Status  of  Broadcasting, 
Printing,  Postal  Services  in  the  Country 

1.  Distance  Education  Institutes  -  The  only  formal  distance  education 
program  run  so  far  in  the  country  is  that  of  Bangladesh  Institute  of 
Distance  Education  and  there  is  only  one  course,  i.e.  B.Ed, 
through  Distance  Education. 

2.  Radio  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Edu- 
cation Programs)  -  Reasonable  Facilities  are  available  with 
National  Broadcasting  Authority  and  modest  production  facility  is 
with  BIDE.  Daily  about  70  minutes  educational  broadcast  is  ar- 
ranged. 

3.  TV  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Educa- 
tional Programs) 

Total  Capacity  -  About  one  hour  program  per  week 

Level  of  Utilization      -  Non-formal 

Scope  for  Expansion     -Limitation  of  fund  and  physical  facility 

4.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Electrified  Villages  -  About  4,100  vil- 
lages of  Bangladesh  are  electrified.  The  percentage  is  about  6  per 
cent. 

5.  Status  of  Printing  Facilities  in  the  Country  -  Quite  good  facilities  in 
the  private  sector  is  available. 

6.  Postal  Services  in  the  Country  -  Modest  postal  network  is  available 
all  over  the  country. 
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Manpower  Requirements  of  the  Country  as 
Projected  in  Development  Plans 


(In  thousand  man-years) 


Sector 

1984/85 
(Benchmark) 

1. 

Agriculture 

11,640 

2. 

Industries 

1,900 

3. 

Public  Utilities 

11,690 

4. 

Construction 

590 

5. 

Public  Services 

2,000 

6. 

Trade  and  others 

1,470 

Total 

19,290 

Data  Sources: 

(1)  The  Third  Five- Year  Plan  (1985-90) 
Published  by  Planning  Commission 
Ministry  of  Planning 

Dhaka,  Bangladesh 

(2)  Bangladesh  Population  Census  1981 

Analytical  Findings  and  National  Tables,  August  1984 
Published  by  Bangladesh  Bureau  of  Statistics 

(3)  Educational  Development  in  Bangladesh  1980-85 
Edited  by  S.A.  Choudhury  and  Delwar  Hossain 

(4)  Tiiird  Five- Year  Plan  (1985-90) 
Education  Sector  Document,  October  1985 
Published  by  Ministry  of  Education 

(5)  Educational  Statistics  of  Bangladesh,  1985 

Published  by  Bangladesh  Bureau  of  Educational  Information  and  Statistics 
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OPERATION  OF  B.Ed.  COURSE  THROUGH 
DISTANCE  EDUCATION 


Appendix  B 


Ministry  of  Education 


Rijshahi  University 


General  Administration 


Acadc  jIc  Affiliation 


6 


BIDE 
Registration 

Admission  and  Counselling 
Course  materials  & 
Cassetted  lessons 
Other  Services 


General  Instruction  &  Soto 
lesson  broadcast 


S 


T.T.C..10 
(Regional  Centres) 

*  Tutorial  Service 

•  Summer  School 


Registered 
Students  of 
BIDE 
3000 


ERLC 


4i# 


Students  of 
Conventional 
Course  of 

T.T.c:$ 


 I 
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A  FULL  CYCLE  OPERATION  OF  B.Ed.  THROUGH 
DISTANCE  EDUCATION 


Appendix  C 


1.  DURATION 


2.  SEMESTER 


3.   ADMISSION  &  —A 
REGISTRATION   ^ 


4.  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  COURSE 
MATERIAL 
THROUGH  R.C. 

5.  TUTORIAL 
SERVICES 
THROUGH  R.C. 


6.   SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
AT  R.C. 


7.  PRACTICE 
TEACHING 


8.  TERMINAL 
EXAMINATIONS 
IN  R.C. 


9.  RESULT 

PUBLICATION 
BY  R.U. 


July-Dec. 


Jan.'June 


July-Dec. 


Ill 

<  > 


:0 


15  days 


,erJc 


R.C.  -  Regional  Center 
R.U.  -  Rai«h*hi  University 


Jan.-June 


IV 


-A 


^     ^  ^ 


5  days 


4J.9?.p 


STAFFING  PATTERN  OF  BIDE  PROJECT 


Appendix  D 


DIRECTOR  -1 


1.  Program  Officer 

2.  Stenographer 

3.  Driver 

4.  Orderly  Peon 


DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  -  1 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  - 1 
(TRAINING) 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR -1 
(PRODUCTION) 


GENERALSECTION 


1.  A.V.  Speciilist 

2.  Program  Officer 

(Training) 

3.  Typist-com-AssJJtant 


1.  Program  Specialist 

2.  Program  Officer 

3.  Video  Specialist 

4.  Field  Bearer 


-  2 

-  2 

-  1 

r-J_ 

6 


1.  Library  specialist  -  1 

2.  Publication  Officer  -  1 

3.  Administrative  Officer  -  1 

4.  Storr  Officer  -  l 

5.  Accountant  -  1 

6.  Cashier  -  1 

7.  L.D^.  -  1 

8.  L.D.A.  cum-Typist  -  4 

9.  Clerk-cum-Store  Keeper  -  1 

10.  Driver  -  6 

11.  Security  Guard  -  4 

12.  Cash  Peon  -  1 

13.  Mali  -  1 

14.  Sweeper  -  1 

15.  Darwan  -  2_ 

27 


-  1 

-  1 

-  1 
.J-  1 

4 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  -1 
(MAINTENANCE) 


1.  Technical  Officer 

2.  Video  Cameraman 

3.  Sound  Mechanic 

4.  Technician 

5.  AudiO'Visual  Artist 

6.  Caltigraphsr 

7.  Cameraman 

8.  Hetper*cum -Carpenter 

9.  Helper  for  Cameraman 


15 
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DISTANCE  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Bhutan's  education  introduced  centuries  ago  was  purely  monastic. 
Modem  education  was  introduced  in  the  fifties  and  several  schools  were 
opened  in  the  early  sixties.  The  Government  has  accorded  a  high 
priority  to  education  as  a  basic  need  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  development  of  human  resources  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's requirements  of  educated  and  trained  manpower  which  directly 
contributes  to  economic  growth. 

The  Government's  continued  commitment  to  the  development  of 
education  is  evident  from  the  comparative  figures  detailed  below: 


(iv)  Government  expenditure    0.504m  114.855m 

In  spite  of  impressive  achievements  the  Government  has  made  in 
the  field  of  education,  it  is  deplorable  to  note  that  the  school  enrollment 
ratio  is  about  20  per  cent  only.  In  ot'ier  words,  80  per  cent  of  school- 
going  children  do  not  have  access  to  education.  This  can  be  attilbuted  to 
numerous  constraints,  one  of  which  is  the  acute  shortage  of  teachers. 
The  majority  of  teachers  are  either  underqualified  or  untrained. 

Out  of  the  20  per  cent  of  school-goers  age  enrolled,  hardly  5  per 
cent  go  to  college.  The  dropout  rate  is  ^igh  in  the  primary  and  lower 
secondary  schools.  Because  of  ample  job  opportunities,  most  of  the 
school  dropouts  get  absorbed  in  government  service.  While  many  coun- 
tries in  the  world  encounter  unemployment  problem,  Bhutan  faces 
acute  shortage  of  manpower,  particularly  skilled  manpower.  The  trend 
is  slowly  changing.  With  the  increase  of  schools,  employment  is  becom- 
ing more  competi*We.  There  are  more  graduates  from  colleges  and 
universities.  There  will  be,  however,  no  dearth  of  jobs  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

In  the  sixties  and  early  seventies,  most  of  the  students  left  schools  to 
join  government  service  which  they  found  educationally  attractive. 
They  now  regret  leaving  schools  as  they  see  the  educational  limitation 
on  their  promotional  prospects.  On  the  other  hand,  many  organizations 
staffed  by  underqualified  personnel  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  demand. 

With  the  rapid  proliferation  of  schools  both  in  number  and  size,  the 


1961 


1986 


(i)  Number  of  institutions 

(ii)  Enrollment 

(iii)  Teachers 


59 
1,500 
93 


198  (.schools  only) 
54,452  (pp.  to  CI.  X) 
1,934 
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Government  is  compelled  to  recruit  and  appoint  underqualified  and 
untrained  teachers.  However,  it  is  very  encouraging  to  note  that  an 
appreciable  number  oi  teachers  and  the  civil  servants,  who  aspire  to 
improve  their  qualifications  and  competence  in  their  chosen  fields,  are 
improving  their  qualifications  throu^  correspondence  courses  offered 
by  colleges  and  universities  in  India  solely  at  their  own  initiative  and 
expense. 

The  concept  of  distance  education  in  Bhutan  is  new  albeit  some 
activities  do  prevail  in  the  country.  Correspondence  courses,  radio 
programs  on  health  education,  family  planning,  animal  husbandry,  etc. 
are  some  instances  of  programs  which  can  be  termed  as  distance  edu- 
cation in  the  country. 

Aspiring  and  ambitious  civil  servants  including  teachers,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  at  the  lower  and  middle  rungs  of  organizations, 
pursue  their  higher  education  through  correspondence  courses  offered 
by  Indian  colleges  and  universities.  For  teachers,  the  need  for  undergo- 
ing such  courses  is  quite  obvious  as  salary  structure  is  based  on  academic 
qualifications.  Owing  to  lack  of  facilities  in  the  country,  teachers  opt  to 
undergo  correspondence  courses  offered  by  Indian  colleges. 

Apparently,  the  standard  of  courses,  say  B.Ed.,  differs  markedly 
from  college  to  college.  But  teachers  who  do  B.Ed,  courses  from 
Bhuvaneshwar,  Orissa,  are  found  to  be  comparable  with  any  other 
conventional  B.Ed,  courses. 

Due  recognition  used  to  be  given  to  all  teachers  who  improved  their 
qualifications  through  correspondence  courses.  In  the  course  of  time, 
increasing  number  of  teachers,  who  were  mainly  expatriates,  began  to 
produce  certificates  obtained  through  such  courses.  The  Government 
faced  a  dilemma  with  regard  to  recognition  of  such  certificates  as  it  was 
rumored  that  they  were  obtained  through  illegal  means,  i.e.  without 
undergoing  any  course.  There  is,  thus,  a  need  to  properly  organize  and 
coordinate  the  correspondence  courses. 

Many  working  people,  who  could  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  their  higher  studies,  are  interested  in  any  form  of  stv.dy  that 
would  help  them  to  improve  their  qualification  without  leave  of 
absence.  Distance  education  should  not,  however,  be  misconstrued  that 
it  only  caters  to  improvement  of  qualifications.  In  fact,  it 


**  .  .  .  can  be  a  vehicle  for  lifelong  learning  that  need  not  be 
geared  towards  qualifications  or  re-entry  to  formal  school 
system**  (UNESCO,  1985,  p.  38). 
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In  line  with  the  concept  of  distance  education  quoted,  the  Bhutan 
Broadcasting  Service  (BBS)  broadcast  certain  programs  on  basic  health 
care,  animal  husbandry,  forestry,  agriculture,  etc.  These  programs  are 
intended  for  arousing  awareness  in  the  people,  particularly  the  rural 
populations.  Such  programs  have  been  on  the  air  for  the  last  ten  years  or 
so.  The  impact  is  yet  to  be  measured.  The  BBS,  with  the  setting  up  of 
Audience  Research  Programme  Cell,  hopes  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  radio  programs. 

The  radio  is  presently  the  only  means  of  communication  that  can 
reach  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  mountainous  country.  Television 
facilities  are  almosf  non-existent. 

The  above  is  a  brief  review  of  activities  which  can  be  termed  as 
distance  teaching.  The  targets  identified  include  teachers,  adults  and 
other  groups  as  elucidated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

A.  Teacher  Education 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  passage,  m^  )rity  of  existing  teachers 
are  underqualified  and  untrained.  Like  in  sor  other  developing  coun- 
tries, the  Government  was  and  is  compelled  to  recruit  untrained  and 
underqualified  teachers.  They  are  considered  to  be  the  main  target 
group. 

B.  Adolescents  and  Adults 

Programs  will  identify  the  age  group  who  could  benefit  from  the 
radio.  The  group  will  include  early  school  dropouts  and  non-school 
entrants,  ages  ranging  from  10-20  years.  Special  programs  will  be 
required  for  educating  this  group  of  adolescents  and  young  adults. 

C.  Extension  Workers 

Experiences  indicate  that  the  people  in  rural  areas  cannot  be  easily 
reached.  Programs  on  functional  literacy  may  be  broadcast  over  the 
radio,  but  there  is  no  measure  as  to  whether  farmers  in  the  rural  areas 
listen  to  radio.  They  may  not  have  radio  sets  at  all.  The  Ministry  of 
Communication  is  planning  to  introduce  an  audience  research  program 
and  the  Government  is  also  planning  to  give  radio  sets  to  fanners  at 
subsidized  rates.  It  is  also  difficult  to  convince  people  through  short 
programs  over  the  radio.  It  is  felt  that  training  of  extension  workers. 
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who  are  key  people  in  the  villages,  may  be  required.  Thus,  the  third 
priority  target  group  could  be  the  agricultural  extension  workers,  basic 
health  workers,  veterinary  field  assistants,  etc.  Obviously,  farmers  are 
another  target  group. 

D.  Parents 

The  need  for  parents'  participation  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren in  formal  schools  is  felt  to  be  necessary.  Parents  will  thus  be 
another  category  of  target  groups. 

E.  Working  People 

Distance  education  programs  will  also  aim  at  the  creation  of  facil- 
ities for  those  working  people  who  would  like  to  pursue  further  studies. 
For  this  particular  group  of  people,  it  may  be  necessary  to  develop  a  sort 
of  relationship  with  selected  Indian  colleges  which  offer  courses  through 
distance  education. 

F.  Teaching  of  Dzongkha 

There  are  three  ethnic  groups,  namely:  Nepali,  Ngalongpa  and 
Sharchogpa,  speaking  different  languages.  Dzongkha,  the  language  of  the 
Ngalongpa,  is  the  national  language  which  is  taught  in  schools  as  a 
compulsory  subject.  Since  it  is  the  official  link  language,  it  is  being 
taught  to  the  non-Dzongkha-speaking  people.  Non-Dzongkha-speaking 
people  are  also,  therefore,  target  group. 


It  is  essential  to  delineate  the  plans  and  programs  of  the  Ministry  of 
Communication  under  which  several  departments  are  established  such 
as  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Department  of  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Department  of  Information  which  are  again,  compartmen- 
talized into  divisions.  The  Department  of  Information  plays  a  vital  role 
in  disseminating  information  to  the  people.  Thus,  the  discussion  in  this 
paper  will  be  confined  to  the  Department  of  Information,  particularly 
the  Bhutan  Broadcasting  Service  (BBS)  and  Development  Support 
Communication  Division  (DSCD). 


FACILITIES  FOR  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 
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A.  Radio  Broadcasting 

Historically,  the  broadcasting  program  was  initiated  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Association  of  Bhutan  (NYAB).  It  used  to  be  managed 
and  administered  by  the  NYAB  till  the  Government  took  over  a  few 
years  back.  The  existing  radio  station  has  a  transmitting  capacity  of  only 
5kw.  Plans  are  in  the  pipeline  for  setting  up  of  50kw  station.  The  officials 
from  the  Ministry  of  Communication  and  the  Bhutan  Broadcasting 
Service  (BBS)  assert  that  the  50kw  station  will  be  operational  from 
April  1987.  This  turnkey  project  is  co-financed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment under  the  bilateral  grant. 

With  the  setting  up  of  a  new  studio  complex  and  50kw  station,  it  is 
proposed  that  broadcasting  time  be  increased  from  three  to  nine  hours  a 
day.  This  project  envisages  the  distribution  of  small  radio  receiver  sets 
at  subsidized  rates  to  the  rural  population.  Inevitably,  broadcasting  is 
required  to  have  systematic  programs  for  nine  hours.  The  BBS  plans  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  activities  geared  to  both  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tions. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  educational  program. 

In  this  respect,  the  author  had  an  informal  discussion  with  the 
Deputy  Director  who  is  in  charge  of  BBS  and  her  staff  regarding  the 
inclusion  of  distance  education  in  the  normal  programs.  She  welcomed 
the  idea  of  distance  education.  Hence,  unlike  in  other  developing 
countries,  there  will  be  no  problem  of  time  allocation  by  the  BBS  to  the 
distance  education  program.  "In  fact,  we  are  running  short  of  pro- 
grams," declar'^d  one  of  the  BBS  officials.  Thoy  are  planning  to  enhance 
the  programs  on  primary  health  care,  basic  agricultural  knowledge, 
animal  husbandry,  etc.  which  fall  in  the  category  of  non-formal  distance 
education. 

B.  Development  Support  Communication  Division  (DSCD) 

In  the  sphere  of  development  activities,  the  DSCD  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  dissemination  of  information.  Its  functions  and 
objectives  are  attached  as  Appendix  A.  Further,  the  Division  is  fairiy 
well-equipped  for  production  of  communication  materials  such  as  films, 
slides,  videos,  posters,  etc. 

C.  Telecommunications 

Thimphu  has  already  microwave  facilities  which  facilitate  the  link- 
age of  the  country  with  other  countries.  The  Ministry  of  Communication 
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'  has  already  completed  the  preparation  of  the  Master  Telecommunica- 

^  tions  Plan  to  be  implemented  during  the  Sixth  Plan. 

(i)  Installation  of  microwaves  in  other  cities  and  towns; 

(ii)  Installation  of  electronic  digital  exchanges.  Among  others,  the 
installation  of  microwaves  and  electronic  digital  exchanges 
aims  to: 

(a)  link  the  East,  West  and  South  through  the  national 
switching  network  at  Thimphu;  and 

(b)  connect  and  link  Gewogs  (block  consisting  of  clusters  of 
villages)  to  the  Dzongkhag  Headquarters  through  the 
rural  telecommunication  networks,  one  of  which  will  be 
Multi- Access  Radio  Relay  (MARR).  The  Department  of 
Telephones  appears  to  be  committed  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting older  facilities  with  the  electronic  digital  exchanges 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  technology; 

(Hi)  Television  Facilities  -  unlike  in  most  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, Bhutan  lacks  television  facilities.  However,  video  facili- 
ties are  available.  The  Government  is  planning  to  create  the 
television  facilities  from  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Plan, 
(iv)  Satellite  Facilities  -  the  Government  is  seriously  and  prudently 
studying  the  need  and  feasibility  for  installation  of  a  satellite. 
The  country  being  mountainous,  satellite  technology  has  grea- 
ter possibilities.  It  appears  that  out  of  three  Earth  Station 
Standards,  the  standard  "B"  seems  to  be  more  suitable  for  the 
country.  Obviously,  it  will  take  quite  some  time  to  create  such 
facilities.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  some  private  firms 
and  studios  which  produce  audiocassettes,  videocassettes, 
films,  etc. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

The  Directorate  of  Education  will  coordinate  all  the  distance  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Social  and  Cultural  Division  of  the  Department  is 
presently  responsible  for  all  training  activities.  This  Division  may  be 
delegated  the  responsibilities  of  all  activities  and  programs  pertaining  to 
distance  education.  A  separate  cell  staffed  by  trained  personnel  may  be 
required  to  be  set  up  within  the  Division.  Its  function  will  be  to  plan, 
program  and  coordinate  distance  education  activities  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  BBS.  Distance  educators  will  be  selected  from  a  pool  of 
experienced  teachers  and  lecturers  from  high  schools  and  colleges. 
DSCD  is  also  staffed  with  adequate  numbers  of  tr^iiled  personnel  in  the 
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production  of  instructional  materials,  such  as  audiocassettes,  print 
materials,  etc.  Undoubtedly,  the  distance  education  programs  demand  a 
lot  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  various  organizations 
concerned.  It  should  not,  however,  pose  a  serious  problem  as  the 
country's  Sixth  Plan  stresses  the  need  for  integrated  approach  to  deve- 
lopment activities.  The  introduction  of  the  ifitcgrated  Rural  Develop- 
ment Centre  (IRDC)  is  very  conducive  to  the  implementation  of 
distance  education  programs.  The  proposed  IRDC  can  be  rationalized 
and  legitimized  as  the  distance  education  centers  for  IRDC  will  have  all 
modern  amenities  and  facilities.  These  centers  will  facilitate  consulta- 
tions with  instructors  and  tutorial  sessions,  particularly  for  organizing 
face-to-face  classes  for  distance  learners. 

FINANCE 

With  regard  to  the  financing  of  existing  distance  education  pro- 
grams, many  teachers  and  young  civil  servants  are  doing  correspon- 
dence courses  at  their  own  expense  except  in  some  cases  where  the 
Government  has  paid  tuition  fees.  No  detail  is  available  with  regard  to 
expenditure  incurred  for  programs  on  basic  health  care,  animal  husband- 
ry and  agriculture.  Equipment  such  as  cameras,  videos,  etc.  in  BBS 
were  aided  by  the  international  agencies.  No  special  fund,  in  fact,  is 
provided  for  the  stated  programs.  Salary  and  travelling  allowances  of 
the  staff  working  in  the  BBS  are  normal  recurrent  expenditures  financed 
by  the  Government. 

In  the  case  of  DSCD,  UNICEF  and  UNESCO  are  aiding  the 
Division  in  terms  of  provision  of  equipment,  training  of  personnel  and 
so  on.  Owing  to  lack  of  proper  data,  it  is  very  difficult  to  review  and 
analyze  the  financial  investment,  both  capital  and  recurrent,  in  the 
distance  education. 

The  requirements  of  the  new  financial  investment  are  detailed 
hereunder: 

(i)  Setting  up  of  a  cell  or  division  of  distance  education  will 
require  office  rooms,  program  production  rooms  and  so  on. 

(ii)  Equipment  like  radios,  cassettes,  cameras,  etc.  will  be  re- 
quired. 

(iii)  Training  of  personnel. 

(iv)  Salary  of  staff. 

(v)  Production  of  instructional  materials. 

(vi)  Accommodation  for  the  staff. 

(vii)  Transport  and  travelling  facilities. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES 


Most  of  the  students  undergo  correspondence  courses  offered  by 
Indian  colleges  and  universities  in  India.  Obviously,  courses  are  limited 
to  few  disciplines,  notably  Arts  and  Education.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers,  mainly  Indian,  have  improved  their  academic  qualifications 
through  correspondence  courses.  The  Government  faces  a  dilemma 
with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees 
obtained  through  these  courses.  Obviously,  they  are  deemed  to  be  not 
only  second-rate  degree  or  diplomas  but  also,  they  are  largely  obtained 
through  illegal  means.  In  the  case  of  non-recognition  of  such  degrees, 
teacher<5  are  discouraged  to  improve  their  qualifications  and  teaching 
competence. 

With  regard  to  programs  on  functional  literacy  broadcast  over  the 
radio,  there  is  lack  of  a  mecb^-^ism  for  proper  evaluation  and  monitor- 
ing. Further,  the  existing  5kw  station  does  not  reach  all  parts  of  the 
mountainous  country.  Reception  is  very  poor.  Moreover,  most  farmers 
in  rural  areas  do  not  have  radio  sets.  The  Government  is,  however, 
planning  to  address  this  issue  by  setting  up  a  50kw  station  to  increase 
the  coverage,  and  the  plan  to  distribute  small  radio  sets  at  subsidized 
rates  to  the  rural  population  may,  to  some  extent,  resolve  the  problems. 

The  following  are  the  problems  and  issues  foreseen  for  the  intro- 
duction and  implementation  of  distance  education: 

(i)  There  is  a  Jack  of  trained  personnel  to  develop  distance 
education  curriculum  and  necessary  materials. 

(ii)  Distance  educators  hailing  from  conventional  system  will 
have  to  play  new  sets  of  roles.  They  will  be  required  to 
reorient  and  retrain  for  their  changed  tasks.  The  requirement 
of  qualified  producers,  scriptwriters,  technical  staff  and  pre- 
senters poses  a  serious  problem. 

(iii)  Production  of  good  materials  for  distance  education  will 
involve  financial  investment.  The  Government  is  willing  to 
invest  in  such  ventures,  but  still  finance  will  remain  a  constant 
problem.  Thus,  funding  must  be  assured  to  m.^ke  the  distance 
education  programs  self-sustaining  and  viable. 

(iv)  Distance  education  is,  no  doubt,  ideal  for  a  mountainous 
country  like  Bhutan,  but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  feed- 
back and  written  responses  from  distance  learners  because  of 
communication  problems.  The  postal  facilities  are  limited  to 
urban  and  semi-urban  areas.  In  rural  villages,  the  depend- 
ability and  reliability  on  the  postal  services  is  very  question- 
able. Experiences  indicate  that  letters  either  get  lost  or  reach 
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their  destination  too  late.  Printed  materials  for  distance 
learning  may  not  arrive  on  time  and  there  is  every  possibility 
of  loss  of  materials. 

(v)  Mass  Communication  Technology  -  In  spite  of  the  limited 
and  poor  postal  facilities,  greater  reliance  may  have  to  be 
placed  on  correspondence  jtiethods  rather  than  on  other 
media.  Mass  communication  technology,  such  as  television, 
telephones  and  radio,  are  very  limited.  The  country  is  yet  to 
attain  the  desirable  degree  of  progress  in  this  field  though 
there  are  plans  to  bring  about  improvement. 

(vi)  Language  -  Course  materials  for  distance  education  geared 
to  parents,  adults  and  farmers  will  be  written  and  prepared  in 
three  languages.  Translation  is  usually  a  difficult  job. 

(vii)  Identification  of  age  groups  for  non-formal  education  will  be 
a  problem  in  the  sense  that  the  distance  education  planners 
cannot  make  village-to-village  and  house-to-house  visits. 

SCOPE  FOR  FURTHER  EXPANSION  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 

A.  Teacher  Education 

With  the  launching  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan,  many  primary 
schools  were  opened  and  the  Government  was  compelled  to  recruit  and 
appoint  a  large  number  of  underqualified  and  untrained  teachers.  There 
are  about  1,700  teachers  working  in  primary  schools  interspersed  in  the 
mountains.  For  a  long  time,  emphasis  was  on  the  expansion  of  the 
school  syst  m.  Recent  years  saw  the  trend  drifting  towards  qualitative 
improvement  of  the  system.  Inevitably,  the  improvement  of  school 
systems  largely,  if  not  entirely,  depends  on  the  quality  and  competence 
of  teachers.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  foi  profession alization  of  teachers 
through  various  forms  of  training  and  studies.  Several  in-service  courses 
have  already  been  organized  duri  Jg  the  vacations.  Not  surprisingly, 
many  teachers  are  reluctant  to  attend  the  in-service  courses  during  the 
holidays.  Evidently,  the  headmasters  and  teachers  of  12  pilot  schools, 
who  attended  the  New  Approach  to  Primary  Education  (NAPE)  Work- 
shop held  in  Thimphu  recently,  i.e.  3-6  August  1986,  recommended 
that  in-service  training  should  not  be  organized  during  the  holidays. 
Organization  of  in-service  courses  during  the  holidays  inevitably  deprive 
the  teachers  of  their  legitimate  vacation.  It  is  still  worse  to  organize  such 
courses  during  term-time  or  working  sessions  as  most  of  the  classrooms 
would  be  without  teachers.  Experiences  explicitly  show  that  once  a 
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week  in-service  course  or  workshop  results  in  absenting  the  teachers 
from  classes  for  about  a  month.  This  increases  the  shortage  of  teachers. 
The  only  suitable  alternative  is  to  train  teachers  through  distance 
education.  It  will  not  only  cover  a  large  number  of  teachers  but  more 
importantly,  the  teachers  will  not  be  absent  from  their  duties.  Print 
materials  and  radio  broadcasting  could  be  used  as  supplementary  and 
complementary  to  each  other.  Short  time  face-to-face  le.<;sons  at  the 
proposed  study  centers  could  be  organized  by  the  mobile  team  of 
teacher  trainers  so  that  opportunities  are  made  available  for  clarification 
of  any  issues  and  doubts. 

B,  Higher  Education 

In  addition  to  training  of  teachers  in  pedagogical  skills,  there  are 
many  young  people  or  adults  including  teachers  who  could  not  continue 
their  studies  for  socioeconomic  reasons.  Opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tions are  limited.  When  verbally  and  informally  interviewed,  a  number 
of  yorng  working  people  showed  tremendous  interest  in  the  proposed 
distance  education  program.  In  short,  many  working  youths  are  longing 
to  continue  their  higher  education.  Distance  education  will,  therefore, 
not  only  give  them  opportunities  for  further  studies,  but  it  will  also  help 
them  to  improve  their  competence  and  performance.  This  may  help  to 
eliminate  the  existing  problem  of  underemployment  in  some  sectors. 
Choices  of  courses  may  be  carefully  designed  so  that  they  arc  directly 
relevant  lo  the  students'  needs  and  callings.  Uesit  Ing  the  courses  for 
higher  education  for  various  disciplines  is  an  uphill  and  formidable  task. 
It  may  be  more  economical  to  u''2  the  facilities  of  Indian  colleges  and 
universities  which  offer  correspondence  courses.  The  distance  education 
administration  unit  could  coordinate  between  the  interested  students 
and  v'he  Indian  colleges. 

C.  General  Education 

There  are  more  than  75  per  cent  school-going  age  (6-19)  in  the 
country  not  attending  the  formal  schools.  This  inrludes  the  early  school 
dropouts.  The  dropout  rates  in  rural  areas  is  comparatively  high.  In 
some  districts,  it  is  40  per  cent.  One  of  the  reasons  is  similar  to  that  of 
Indonesia: 

"...  Indonesia  has  an  initial  participation  rate  of  about 
90  per  cent  at  the  primary  level  but  throughout  the  course  of 
primary  level,  it  suffers  a  dropout  rate  of  40  per  cent  as  parents 
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become  more  and  more  dependent  on  their  children  to  help 
them  in  the  fields."  (UNESCO,  APEID,  1984,  p.  32) 

In  rural  areas  in  Bhutan,  parents  continue  to  depend  on  the  little  help 
their  children  render  in  the  fields,  with  household  chores,  in  looking 
after  cattle,  etc.  In  urban  areas,  the  situation  is  the  reverse  in  the  sense 
that  school  authorities  are  constantly  pressured  for  the  admission  ot  new 
children  against  the  acute  shortage  of  classroom  spaces. 

Formal  schools  cannot  cover  all  the  adolescents  and  adults  in  the 
country  There  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  give  general  education 
which  may  also  be  termed  as  non-formal  and  adult  education  under  the 
distance  education  system,  in  line  with  the  national  aspiration  of  making 
a  literate  society. 

The  existing  non-formal  education,  organized  by  NIE,  Samchi  for 
thfe  particular  target  group,  can  be  strengthened  following  the  examples 
of  other  Third  World  countries,  including  communist  countries.  Non- 
formal  education  appears  to  be  very  successful  in  communist  countries. 
The  methods  and  processes  of  such  education  may  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance while  the  contents  will  markedly  differ. 

There  is,  however,  a  *anger  that  the  adults  with  some  education 
tend  to  migrate  into  the  modern  sector  with  a  hope  for  a  better  life.  For 
instance,  the  Government  launched  village  skills  development  projects 
in  1983  and  several  young  villagers  from  various  Dzongkhags,  who  were 
mainly  school  dropouts,  were  trained  in  various  trades,  such  as  plumb- 
ing, masonry,  electricity,  etc.  Regrettably,  most  of  these  men  joined  the 
modem  sector  in  urban  areas  -  depriving  the  rural  areas  of  such 
manpower  facilities. 

D«  Parent  Education 

Traditionally,  the  parents,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  play  a 
very  small  role  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Tixi  i  is  a  saying  in 
Bhutanese,  "Parents'  d  Jty  is  to  give  birth  to  children  aad  it  is  the  duty  of 
teacher  to  bring  them  up  "  .he  participation  of  -^rban  parents,  too,  !S 
almost  ikOn-existent. 

The  Department  of  Education  could  design  a  program  for  parent 
education  in  close  collabor-^'ion  with  the  Nationa'  Women's  Association 
of  Bhutan  (NWAB),  whLh  is  a  well-established  and  infiuentia!  associa- 
tion in  promoting  the  women's  education  and  other  income-generatii.g 
activities,  particularly  for  village  women. 
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There  is  plenty  of  scope  to  enhance  and  strengthen  the  existing 
programs  on  asriculture,  animal  husbandry,  health  and  hygiene,  etc. 

In  Bhutan,  the  Ministry  of  Communication  has  wisely  decided  to 
set  up  the  Audience  Research  Program  Unit  attached  to  the  Bhutan 
Broadcasting  Service.  One  of  its  main  functions  will  be  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  all  radio  programs. 

F.  Teaching  of  Dzongkha,  the  National  Language 

Dzongkha,  the  national  language,  is  taught  to  non-Dzongkha 
speaking  people,  mainly  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Bhutan  through  the 
adult  education  system,  while  it  is  taught  as  a  compulsory  language  in 
formal  schools.  According  to  reports  received  from  various  adult  edu- 
cation centers,  the  program  is  not  successful  because  of  the  following 
factors: 


(i)  Both  working  people  and  villagers  attend  such  classes  in  the 
evening  after  their  tedious  and  taxing  day's  works; 

(ii)  They  attend  the  classes  for  the  sake  of  attending  as  the 
attendance  is  almost  compulsory; 

(iii)  Contents  are  difficult  and  teaching  methodology  is  boring; 

(iv)  Time  factor;  and 

(v)  Lack  of  interest  in  the  program. 

This  adult  education  can  be  incorporated  in  the  distance  education 
program  following  the  exdmples  of  "Keep  up  Your  English"  (Australia 
Radio),  and  "Learning  Mandarin  by  Radio"  (Singapore  Broadcasting 
Corporation). 

The  Dzongkha  Development  jiivision  wit!  be  delegated  the  respon- 
sibilities of  designing  the  program  and  instructional  materials  for  the 
teaching  of  Dzongkha. 

All  the  areas  to  be  covered  under  the  distance  education  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  with  the  Director  of  Education,  divisional  heads 
and  with  the  other  department  officials  concerned  who  are  involved  in 
the  decision-making  process  in  their  respective  organizations.  The 
above-mentioned  aspects  can  thus  be  treated  as  specified  project  areas 
which  need  to  be  programmed  and  implemented  during  the  Sixth 
Five-Year  Plan  (1987-1991). 
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PARTICIPATION  BY  NON-GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 


Non-government  agencies  within  the  country  participating  in  such 
programs  like  distance  education  are  almost  non-existent.  However,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  radio  broadcasting  was  initiated  by  the  National 
Youth  Association  of  Bhutan  which  is  a  non-government  agency.  It  is 
presently  not  involved  in  such  activities. 

Colleges  and  universities  in  India  which  offer  correspondence 
courses  to  the  working  people  in  the  country  can  be  called  as  non- 
government agencies  participating  in  the  development  of  distance  edu- 
cation. There  is  ample  scope  for  expanding  and  enhancing  these 
courses.  To  create  distance  education  facilities  for  higher  education  is  a 
demanding  and  uphill  task.  As  such,  correspondence  courses  for  higher 
education  may  continue  to  avail  of  the  facilities  of  the  Indian  colleges 
and  universities  until  they  are  available  in  the  country.  Unlike  in  the 
past,  all  working  people  interested  in  correspondence  courses  for  higher 
education  will  be  required  to  go  through  the  Distance  Education 
Administrative  Unit,  Department  of  Education,  which  will  have  devel- 
oped understanding,  relationship  and  affiliation  with  the  selected  col- 
leges or  universities  offering  correspondence  courses. 

There  are  no  other  non-government  agencies  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  distance  education. 


GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  AND  PLANS  REGARDING 
DISTANCE  EDUCATION 


In  compliance  with  the  command  of  His  Majesey  the  King,  the 
National  Education  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  His  Excel- 
lency Lyonpo  Dawa  Tshering,  Foreign  Minister,  was  instituted  in  1982 
to  review  and  revise  thf.  National  Education  Policy.  Accordingly,  ihe 
Committee  has  drafted  ih^  Education  Policy  in  1984  and  among  about 
20  chapters,  two  chapters  are  yet  to  be  amended.  The  following  arc 
some  selected  educational  oI>je:tives  extracted  from  the  National  Edu- 
cation Policy,  1984  (draft): 

(i)  Strengthen  love  and  loyalty  to  King  and  country  and  be 
proud  of  being  Bhutanesc. 

(ii)  Help  children  to  learn  to  think  riot  only  of  one's  material 
advantage,  but  how  to  serve  others  less  fortunate  tha-»  him- 
self- an  essential  Buddhist  and  Hindu  quality. 
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(iii)  Develop  human  resources  including  individual  growth  in 
relation  to  social  needs  through  the  provision  of  knowledge, 
information  and  skills  relevant  to  a  predominantly  agricul- 
tural economy  and  also  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  overall 
economy. 

(iv)  Substantially  expand  primary  schooling  facilities  tc  achieve 
wider  coverage,  giving  due  emphasis  to  consolidation  of 
existing  institutions  and  qualitative  improvement. 

(v)  Reorient  the  educational  curriculum  and  content  of  courses 
to  incorporate  elements  of  work  experience  and  socially 
useful  productive  work  linked  with  the  attainment  of  educa- 
tional objectives. 

(vi)  Teach  reading,  writing  and  numeracy  (through  non-formal 
adult  education)  to  as  many  people  as- possible  to  enhance 
the  rate  of  literacy.  This  will  enable  many  more  Bhutanese  to 
participate  meaningfully  in  all  national  development  pro- 
grams. 

(vii)  Promote  experimental  projects  of  functional  literacy  geared 
to  agriculCure  production,  improved  health,  nutrition,  better 
family  life,  child  and  mother  care,  sanitation  programs,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  people  to  participate  mean- 
ingfully in  national  development  programs. 

(viii)  Expand  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of  educational 
personnel,  and  attract  and  retain  qualified,  committed  and 
competent  teachers  and  other  professional  staff. 

(ix)  Intensive  efforts  to  improve  and  promote  the  learning  of 
Dzongkha,  the  national  language  and  official  link  and  com- 
munication language. 

(x)  Inculcate  in  the  ctudents  spiritual,  cultural  and  traditional 
values,  and  national  and  social  cohesion. 

The  above  extracted  objectives  are  explicitly  or  implicitly  relevant 
to  distance  education. 

A«  Teacher  Education 

The  Government  strongly  stresses  the  consolidation  and  qualitative 
improvement  of  education.  Inevitably,  "...  the  quality  or  standard  of 
education  depends  primarily  on  the  quality  and  compett^nce  of  teachers. 
Shortage  of  teachers  and  inadequate  training  are  major  drawbacks 
in  the  present  system.  Both  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers  .  .  .  will  be  suitably  improved"  (Department  of  Education, 
ibid.y  Further,  the  report  of  the  World  Bank  Sectoral  Study  Mission, 
1984,  recommends  the  establishment  of  more  teachers'  training  centers 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  increasing  demand  for  the  supply  of 
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teachers.  The  report  also  recognizes  the  training  of  teachers  as  a  priority 
issue  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  qualitative  improvement  to  primary 
education. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  the  education  relevant  to  the  national  needs 
and  aspirations,  major  innovation  is  taking  place  in  curricula,  particu- 
larly the  primary  education  curriculum,  in  line  with  the  national  edu- 
cation policy.  Implicit  in  the  innovation  of  curriculum  is  the  requirement 
for  training  of  all  teachers  who  are  the  key  instruments  of  implementing 
the  new  curriculum. 

New  Approach  to  Primary  Education  (NAPE)  is  currently  experi- 
mented 5n  12  pilot  schools.  The  NAPE  will  be  introduced  in  all  schools 
during  the  Sixth  Plan.  There  is  thus  an  urgent  need  for  training  of  all 
school  teachers. 

Possibilities  and  feasibilities  of  training  the  teachers  through  dis- 
tance education  were  briefly  discussed  during  the  recent  workshop  on 
NAPE,  participated  by  headmasters  and  resource  teachers,  etc.  of  the 
12  pilot  schools.  All  participants  unanimously  advocate  the  concept  of 
distance  education.  Inference  can  now  be  reached  that  the  training  of 
teachers  through  distance  education  is  a  priority  issue. 

B.  Non-Formal  and  Adult  Education 

It  is  the  continuous  policy  of  the  Government  to  make  as  many 
people  as  possible  literate  and  numerate,  aiming  at  the  productive  and 
constructive  participation  by  the  pecple  in  the  development  programs. 
It  also  aims  at  improving  the  standard  of  living.  A  high  degree  of 
importance  is,  therefore,  placed  on  the  provision  of  non-formal  or  adult 
education. 

C.  Functional  Literacy 

The  educationa'  objectives  on  the  functional  literacy  explicitly 
express  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tion's continued  commitment  to  the  enhancement  of  the  functional 
literacy  programs  broadcast  by  the  BBS  cleariy  indicate  the  placement 
of  priority  on  the  education  of  illiterate  farmers  in  particular  and  the 
general  populace. 

D.  Parent  Education 

Functional  literacy  tAhy  include  the  parents  in  general.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  intends  to  create  specific  facilities  for  parent  education 
stressing  on  the  role  the  parents  could  play  in  the  education  of  their 
children  in  the  formal  school  system. 
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E.  Teaching  of  Dzongkha,  the  National  Language 

The  Royal  Government  of  Bhutan's  perpetual  perception  of  mak- 
ing the  national  language,  Dzongkha,  a  link  and  communication  lan- 
guage in  the  country  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  adult  education 
in  some  non-Dzongkha  speaking  Dzongkhags. 

In  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  above-mentioned  objectives,  distance 
education,  is  conceived  as  an  alternative  means  to  conventional  edu- 
cation and  training.  Possibilities  and-feasibilities  for  distance  education, 
except  for  higher  education,  are  being  worked  out  in  detail.  For  the 
provision  of  funds,  it  is  already  included  in  the  proposed  Sixth  Plan 
document  of  the  department.  Az  indicated,  the  Government's  plan  for 
the  distance  education  is  to  concenirate  on  the  five  specific  areas 
mentioned  above. 


SCOPE  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Although  television  facilities  are  not  available,  radio  is  conceived  to 
be  one  of  the  main  media  for  distance  education. 

The  following  are  the  major  areas  where  the  international  agencies 
could  be  involved: 

(i)  Provision  of  necessary  equipment,  such  as  radio  sees  (two-in- 
one),  cameras,  audiocassettes,  to  be  supplied  to  schools; 

(ii)  Training  of  personnel,  including  producers,  scriptwriters,  pre- 
senters, curriculum  developers,  etc;  and 

(iii)  Consultants  in  distance  education  -  they  could  help  the  Gov- 
ernment in  policy  planning  and  operational  system. 
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DEVELOPMENT  SUPPORT  COMMUNICATION 


The  desire  of  the  Royal  Government  of  Bhutan  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  for  its  people  has  been  translated  into  development 
policies  and  programs  covering  various  sectors  as  Agriculture,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Education,  Health  Power,  Infrastructure  Development  and 
so  on. 

The  development  plan  and  programs  are  formulated  in  response  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people  and  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  Royal  Government. 

In  order  to  achieve  th^;  goals  and  objectives  of  development  pro- 
grams, further  mobilization  and  participation  of  the  Government  agen- 
cies and  people  in  development  tasks  are  called  for. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  five  policy  objectives  of  the  Royal  Government 
of  Bhutan  is  to  enlist  better  participation  of  the  people  in  the  country's 
development  programs. 

However,  mobilization  and  people's  participation  in  turn  require 
an  effective  communication  network  between  the  Government  and  the 
people.  Communication  is  an  integral  and  inseparable  component  of  the 
development  process;  it  is  the  flow  of  information  in  two  directions.  For 
the  people  to  be  aware  of  Government  policy,  information  must  flow 
from  the  Government  to  the  people;  and  for  the  Government  to  be 
aware  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  information  must  flow 
from  the  people  to  the  Government. 

The  Royal  Government  is  aware  that  participatory  development  is 
a  two-way  process  of  understanding  based  on  communication.  There- 
fore, it  is  intended  that  developruent  support  communication  (DSC) 
should  be  integrated  in  the  country's  development  strategy. 

Accordingly,  during  early  1981,  a  new  division  called  Development 
Support  Communication  Division  (DSCD)  was  established  within  the 
Department  of  Information,  Ministry  of  Development,  to  coordinate 
the  DSC  programs  within  the  country. 

The  ftinctional  roles  of  the  DSCD  are  as  follows: 

a)  To  assist  the  technical  departments  and  Dzongkhags  in  deter- 
mining communication  needs  and  thereby  assist  them  in  deve- 
loping communication  strategies  and  work  plans,  designed  to 
secure  better  participation  of  the  people  in  various  development 
programs; 

b)  To  make  training  programs  for  Government  field  workers  more 
effective  by  sharpening  the  training  skills  of  trainors  through 
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DSC  training  and  helping  to  develop  and  use  effective  teaching 
methods  and  teaching/training  aids; 

(c)  To  help  the  Government  field  workers  and  DYT  members 
through  DSC  orientation  to  communicate  and  work  more 
effectively  with  villagers  to  motivate  their  active  participation 
in  development  programs;  and 

(d)  To  supplement  the  communication  work  of  field  workers  by 
disseminating  information  directly  to  the  community  through 
various  groups  and  available  mass  media. 

To  perform  all  the  functions  of  DSC  programs,  DSCD  has  formed 
three  sections: 

(a)  Program/Planning  Section 

(b)  Production  Section 

(c)  Distribution/Utilization  Section 

These  sections  have  to  work  as  a  team  to  develop  DSC  programs 
and  produce  communication  materials.  DSCD  is  now  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  following  services  to  the  technical  departments: 

(a)  Conducting  training  in  communication  and  communication 
skills; 

(b)  Conducting  training  in  communication  planning; 

(c)  Conducting  training  in  the  production  of  AV  materials; 

(d)  Planning  and  production  of  training/teaching  aids  and  mater- 
ials; 

(e)  Planning  and  production  of  communication  materials  such  as: 

-  leaflets 

-  pamphlets 

-  booklets 

-  flipcharts 

-  posters 

-  calendars 

-  35mm  colour  and  black  and  white  slide  sets  with  sound 

-  still  photography 

-  sound  recording  and  mixing 

-  16mm  films 

-  filmstrips  , 

-  stickers 

(f)  Assisting  development  agents  in  planning  and  setting  up  of 
development  e)diiBit^n  scientifically. 
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The  vital  components  of  the  DSC  system  are  the  technical  depart- 
ments and  the  Dzongkhags  (District  Administration)  which  plan  and 
implement  development  programs.  The  training  institutions  and  centers 
are  equally  important  as  knowledge  and  skill  are  important  elements  of 
the  DSC  system. 

The  DSCD  has  been  established  to  coordinate  and  provide  techni- 
cal departments  and  Dzongkhags  with  communication  support  services 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  development  programs  at  the  grassroots 
level. 

Hence,  Development  Support  Communication  is  not  a  separate 
program  but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  any  development  program. 

Since  DSCD  is  designated  to  serve  technical  departments  and 
Dzongkhags,  it  is  essential  for  these  three  agents  to  work  closely  for 
effective  planning  and  implementation  of  the  DSC  component  of  any 
development  program. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
(1986) 


A.  Population  as  of  1986 

All  Age  46  and 

Groups    9-10  Yrs   11-17  Yrs  18-25  Yrs  26-45  Yrs  Above 

Total  1,118,453  58,018  162,055  160,102  263,461  185,989 
Male  588,963    29,707       84,984      80,787     136,190  95,637 

Female         529,490    28,311      770,701      79,315     127,271  90,352 

Statistics  on  Urban  population  -  not  available 

B.  Educational  Institutions 

Teachers 

Untrained 

237 
178 
59 
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I.  Primary  Schools 

Number 

Boys 

Girls  Capacity 

Trained 

(PPio  CLV) 

Total 

47,352 

30,772 

16,570 

1,117 

Rural 

29,622 

20,457 

9,165 

879 

Urban 

17,730 

10,315 

7,415 

198 

2.  Secondary  Schools 

(Grades  VI  to  X) 

Total 

5,100 

3,671 

1,429 

580 

Rural 

1,155 

845 

310 

51 

Urban 

3,945 

2,826 

1,119 

529 

3.  Degree  Colleges 

Number 

Boys 

Capacity  Faculty 

Total 

381 

317 

64 

4.  Universities 

General 

1 

?17 

64  381 

Technical 

5.  Professional 

Colleges 

Medical 

22 

19 

3 

Engineering/ 

25 

0 

Technology 

25 

Agriculture 

10 

10 

0 

67 
5 

62 
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NiimhQr 

Rnv<« 

Girls 

f  anapitv  ITQpiiltv 

Teacher  Training 

-  Primary  Teacher 

Training 

71 

36 

35 

-  Secondary  Teacher 

Training 

41 

30 

11 

Technical/Vocational 

Training  Institutes 

Royal  Bhutan 

Polytechnic 

1 

99 

0 

21 

Royal  Technical 

Institute 

1 

386 

0 

29 

Commercial 

Institutes 

1 

10 

43 

53  3 

Vocational  Training 

Institutes 

34 

Others  (Specify) 
School  for  the  Blind 


(Agriculture,  Forest,  Health,  Veterinary) 


1 


7.  Natio,„:l  EducationlTraining  Institutes 
National  Institute  of  Education 
Teachers*  Training  Centre 
RoyaLVeterinary  Institute 
Health  School 
Agriculture  Institute 
School  of  Forestry 
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C.  Distance  Education  and  Status  of  Broadcasting,  Printing,  Postal 
Services  in  the  Country 

8.  Distance  Education  Institutes 

National  Institute  of  -  Non-formal  education 

Education  for  out-of-school 

children  and  illiterate 
adults. 

Bhutan  Broadcasting  Service  -  Functional  education 

Indian  Universities  and  -  Higher  Education 

Colleges 

9.  Radio  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Education 
Programs) 

50  KW  Station  -  1/6  of  9  hours  program  available  for  education. 

10.  TV  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Education  Pro- 
grams) 

-  Total  Capacity  -  Nil 

-  Level  of  Utilization     -  Nil 

-  Scope  of  Expansion     -  Nil 

11.  Percentage  of  Electrified  Villages 

95  per  cent  as  per  the  statistics  (1984-85)  of  Department  of  Power 

12.  Status  of  Printing  Facilities  in  the  Country 

(i)  Royal  Government  Pr";»  equipped  with  modern  printing  facilities 

(ii)  Private  printing  firms  are  available 

(iii)  Computers  -  word  processing,  photocopying  machines  are  available 
in  offices 

13.  Postal  Services  in  the  Country 

85  Post  Offices  including  GPO  -  covering  all  important  towns  and  villages 

D.  Manpower  Requirements  of  the  Country  as  Projected  in 
Development  Plans 

The  Royal  Civil  Service  Commission  is  still  working  on  the  require- 
ments of  manpower  in  the  country  during  the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan. 
Whenever  it  is  ready,  the  copy  will  be  either  sent  by  post  or  brought  by  the 
participant. 
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DISTANCE  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  BURMA 

The  educational  policy  of  the  Burma  Socialist  Programme  Party 
claims:  "to  provide  the  facilities  for  workers  to  obtain  university  edu- 
cation, both  at  graduate  and  post  graduate  levels,  while  still  active  in 
service".  Thus  in  the  1960s,  Rangoon  University  launched  a  program 
known  as  "External  Arts"  which  provided  a  curriculum  for  limited  Arts 
subjects,  and  an  annual  final  examination.  But  since  only  the  curriculum 
was  provided  and  no  instructional  facilities  whatsoever  were  available, 
the  students  had  to  work  on  their  own,  and  so  the  program  was  not  very 
popular.  This  program  faded  out  in  the  1970s. 

In  1976,  to  expand  educational  opportunities  for  working  people, 
the  University  Correspondence  Center  was  first  established  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rector  of  the  Arts  and  Science  University,  Rangoon. 
This  center  was  the  only  correspondence  center  and  was  responsible  for 
distance  education  for  the  whole  country.  But  with  the  increase  of 
students  at  an  alarming  rate,  decentralization  had  to  take  place.  Thus 
there  are  at  present  19  regional  centers  all  over  Burma.  Detailed 
description  of  regional  centers  with  their  afifiliated  university  or  college 
and  respective  division  or  state  are  in  Table  1. 

Table  1:    Detailed  Descriptions  of  Regional  Centers 


No.  State/Division  Afiiliated  University/College 


1 

Kachin  State 

Myitkyina  Degree  College 

2 

Layah  State 

Taunggyi  Degree  College 

3 

Karen  State 

Pa-an  College 

4 

Chin  State 

Mandalay  University 

Monywa  College,  Pakhoku  College. 

5 

Sagaing  Division 

Monywa  College,  Shwebo  College 

6 

Tannensarin  Division 

Tavoy  College 

7 

Pegu  Division 

Pegu  College,  Prome  CoPige 

8 

Magwe  Division 

Magwe  Degree  College 

Yenangyaung  College 

Pakhoku  College 

9 

Mandalay  Division 

Mandalay  University 

10 

Meikhtila  College 

Mon  State 

Moulmein  University 

11 

Rakhine  State 

Sittwe  Degree  College 

12 

Rangoon  Division 

Rangoon  University 

13 

Shan  State 

Taunggyi  Degree  College 

14 

Lashio  College 

Irrawaddy  Division 

Bassein  Degree  College 

Henzada  College 
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The  aim  of  the  Correspondence  Course  is  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  workers  to  undergo  undergraduate  study  without  leaving 
their  work,  the  method  of  teaching  is  a  combination  of  correspondence 
course.,  radio  broadcast  and  compulsory,  short-term  intensive  teaching. 

The  study  methods  have  mainly  been  those  of  traditional  corres- 
pondence study  of  pre-produced  printed  courses,  needing  written  two- 
way  communication  (Fig.  1). 

The  effectiveness  of  teaching  depends  very  much  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  postal  system.  The  postal  service  seemed  to  be  inadequate 
and  so  some  solutions  were  sought.  The  alternative  was  to  appoint  the 
township  Education  Officers  of  the  Basic  Education  Department,  to 
serve  as  local  distributors  of  textbooks  and  assignments.  Even  then, 
there  were  some  complaints  from  students  who  were  working  in  the 
remotest  areas  of  Chin,  Kachin  and  Shan  States,  of  iiregular  delivery  of 
their  assignments. 

The  lectures  or  the  learning  materials  based  on  the  prescribed 
textbooks  and  the  assignments  are  prepared  by  the  staff  of  th<5  various 
departments  of  Rangoon  and  Mandalay  Universities  and  a'so  by  the 
Institute  of  Economics  for  B.A.  (Econ.)  courses.  The  learning  mate- 
rials are  distributed  to  the  students,  mostly  by  post,  to  enable  them  to 
study  the  lectures  and  to  answer  the  16  assignments  which  are  sent  to 
them  at  the  rate  of  one  assignment  every  fortnight.  The  students  on 
their  part  are  expected  to  submit  the  completion  of  aii  assignment  at  the 
same  rate.  The  evaluation  of  these  completed  assignments  are  done  by 
the  academic  staff  of  the  universities  and  colleges  and  sent  back  to  the 
students  every  fortnight. 

As  for  the  radio  lessons,  the  number  of  lessons  that  can  be  allotted 
to  the  various  subject  areas  are  comparatively  limited.  As  a  result,  there 
is  no  thorough  coordination  and  integration  with  the  assignments. 
However,  the  radio  lessons  were  continued  since  radios  are  easily 
:wailab5e  even  in  remote  areas.  Television  stations  are  scattered  and 
available  only  in  a  few  states  thus  TV  has  not  been  used  as  a  medium. 
But  experimental  TV  programs  for  basic  education  in  high  school 
subjects  were  launched  in  1983,  and  was  found  to  be  quite  popular. 

The  intensive  courses  are  held  (i)  to  ex[jlain  and  teach  lessons 
which  are  not  self-explanatory  and  are  diSficult  to  understand  through 
correspondence;  (ii)  to  explain  and  teach  more  important  parts  of  tne 
subject  (practical  classes  are  held  for  the  science  subject);  and  (iii)  to 
enable  students  to  have  direct  contact  with  course  designers  and  asses- 
sors so  as  to  clear  any  problems  they  may  have. 

Intensive  teaching  courses  are  held  twice  a  year,  once  in  April  for 
the  length  often  days  and  another  in  October  and  November  for  about 
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Fig.  1:  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  STUDY  METHOD 
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15  days  just  before  the  examination  commences.  These  classes  are  held 
at  the  universities  and  colleges  under  which  the  regional  centers  have 
been  opened.  The  staff  members  of  these  institutions  along  with  the 
correspondence  staff,  both  academic  and  administr'ilive,  are  responsible 
for  conducting,  supervising  and  undertaking  tb  Instruction  for  these 
courses. 

The  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  University  Correspondence 
Course  are:  (i)  pass  in  the  Basic  Education  High  School  Examination 
from  the  (A)  list;  and  (ii)  a  good  moral  character. 

The  University  Correspondence  Center  has  four  main  faculties, 
namely:  (i)  Economics;  (ii)  Law;  (iii)  Science;  and  (iv)  Arts.  The 
duration  for  all  the  courses  is  five  years  with  the  exception  of  law  course 
which  is  six  years  and  the  number  of  assignments  for  each  subjects  (both 
major  and  minor  subjects)  are  16  each.  The  types  of  subjects  offered  by 
the  four  faculties  and  the  kind  of  degree  conferred  upon  is  mentioned  in 
Table  2. 


Table  2:   Faculties  and  Types  of  Subjects  and  Degree 


No. 

Faculties 

Subjects 

Degree 

Duration 

1 

Science 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Zoology 

Botany 

B.Sc. 

5  years 

2 

Arts 

Burmese 

History 

Geography 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

B.A. 

5  years 

3 

Economics 

Economics 
subjects 

B.A. 
(Econ.) 

5  years 

4 

Law  subjets 

L.L.B. 

6  years 

The  operational  system  of  distance  education,  i.e.  University 
Correspondence  Course  is  shown  in  the  organization  charts  of 
Charts  I  and  II.  Two  modules  are  shown  ii.  the  charts;  one  for  the 
university  level  and  the  other  for  the  college  level.  The  nominal  Head  of 
the  organization  is  the  Rector  in  the  university  level  and  the  Principal  in 
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Chaft  I:  WODULE  OF  UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
(UNIVERSITY  LEVEL) 
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Chart  11:  MODULE  OF  UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
(COLLEGE  LEVEL) 
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the  college  level.  Then,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  student  popula- 
tion, the  section  heads  are  appointed.  The  head  of  the  academic  section 
supervises  the  network  of  admission,  examination  and  convocation  as 
well  as  distribution  of  books  and  assignments  and  other  communication 
problems.  The  head  of  the  management  section  deals  with  the  problems 
that  concerns  staff  affairs,  accounts  and  monetary  transactions  as  well  as 
general  supervision. 

Annual  fees  collected  from  students  are  Kyats  375  for  arts  students 
.id  Kyats  400  for  science  students.  General  breakdown  of  the  fees,  such 
as  admission,  registration,  etc.  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

The  annual  population  growth  from  1982  to  1985  is  shown  in 
Table  4. 

The  total  student  population  in  University  Correspondence  Course 
in  Burma  can  be  estimated  at  about  85,000  (including  first  year  arts 
students  scattered  in  all  the  two-year  colleges). 

In  Bunna,  education  is  the  concern  of  the  State.  The  amount  of 
money  allotted  yearly  (a  certain  percentage  from  the  government 
budget)  has  been  increasing.  The  trend  is  shown  in  Table  7.  To  com- 
plete the  picture  of  educational  finance,  annual  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation from  the  years  1975-76  to  1985-86  is  also  presented  in  Table  8. 

The  Correspondence  Course  was  financially  incorporated  !nto  the 
university  or  college  to  which  it  is  attached.  Thus  both  cu:  rent  and 
capital  budget  are  appropriately  distributed  among  various  sections  of 
the  organization  by  the  university  or  college  account  section. 

The  financial  status  of  the  two  main  universities,  namely  Rangoon 
University  and  Mandalay  University,  are  shown  in  Tables  9  and  10, 
respectively. 

SCOPE  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 
IN  BlJi<MA 

Being  aware  of  the  value  of  non-formal  education,  the  Government 
has  been  conducting  a  literacy  campaign  since  1965.  Meikhtila  township 
was  selected  as  a  pilot  aren  in  1969  for  the  complete  eradication  of 
illiteracy.  Based  on  the  experience  gained  in  that  ^rea,  the  literacy 
campaign  was  extended  to  other  townships.  A  notable  recognition  of 
Burma's  literacy  campaign  has  been  the  award  of  the  Mohammad  Reza 
Pahlavi  Prize  of  1971  to  Bunna  by  UNESCO. 

This  adult  literacy  movement  has  been  gaining  momentum.  During 
1984-85,  the  movement  was  carried  out  in  eight  townships  and  celebra- 
tion of  total  victory  over  illiteracy  had  been  held  in  townships,  states  and 
divisions. 
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The  Ministry  of  Information  also  cooperates  with  the  Education 
Ministry  in  producing  small  booklets  which  were  meant  for  the  newly 
literate  people.  The  subjects  of  those  booklets  covered  a  wide  range  of 
interest  such  as  social  and  preventive  medicine,  anti-drug  movement, 
etc.  These  booklets  are  freely  distributed  among  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  three  Rs  program  thereby  increasing  their  rate  of  learning 
through  outside  reading. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation also  had  launched  a  program  called  "Workers'  Education 
Programme"  around  1970s.  University  dons  were  invited  to  write  a 
series  of  lectures  covering  such  academic  topics  as  Psychology,  History, 
Geography,  etc.  and  these  lectures  were  broadcast  by  radio.  The 
target  audience  was  workers  in  general  and  the  objective  was  to  extend 
their  horizon  of  general  information.  But  with  the  introduction  of 
variety  of  questions  and  answer  program  covering  a  wide  area  of 
agriculture,  livestock  breeding  and  domestic  science  as  well  as  indige- 
nous medicine,  the  Worker  Education  Programme  was  dropped. 

Another  non-formal  education  program  was  in  the  form  of  the 
youth  night  schools  and  evening  classes,  and  they  have  been  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  education  of  youth.  Some  of  the  vocational  programs 
of  non-formal  character  run  by  other  departments  have  been  extending 
educational  opportunities  to  the  school  dropouts  and  those  who  are  in 
the  labor  force. 

With  the  acknowledgment  of  the  really  effective  role  teachers  play 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  instruction  and  efficiency  of  teaching  and  in 
preparing  future  participants  of  socialist  society,  it  is  desirable  that  all 
teachers  should  be  fully  qualified,  adequately  trained  and  best  fitted  for 
the  profession.  Thus,  programs  such  as  orientation  program'  refreshers' 


Table  3:   Annual  Fees  for  Each  Student 


No. 

Particular 

Kyats 

1 

Registration  fees 

10.00 

2 

Admission  fees 

10.00 

3 

Tuition  fees  (Annually) 

240.00 

4 

Textbooks 

80.00 

5 

Scripts  fees 

20.00 

6 

Examination  fees 

15.00 

7 

Laboratory  fees  (Science  students  only) 

25.00 
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Table  4:   Population  Growth  from  1982  to  1986 
(in  thousands) 


No. 

Year 

Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

1982-83 

0 

-14  years 

6,650 

6,597 

13,247 

15 

-  59  years 

9,629 

9,828 

19,457 

60 

&  over 

1,073 

1,199 

2,272 

2 

1983-84 

0 

-  14  years 

6,703 

6,653 

13,356 

15 

-  59  years 

9,891 

10,092 

19,983 

60 

&  over 

1,104 

1,237 

2,341 

3 

1984-85 

0 

-  14  years 

6,769 

6,722 

13,  ,91 

15 

-  59  years 

10,145 

10,346 

20,491 

60 

&  over 

1,134 

1,276 

2,410 

4 

1985-86 

0 

- 14  years 

6,836 

6,786 

13,622 

15 

-  59  yeais 

10,401 

10,602 

21  003 

60 

&  over 

1,168 

1,322 

2,490 

Source:   Report  to  the  Pyithuhluttaw,  1986.) 


Table  5:   Annual  Increment  of  Student  Population 
Rangoon  University  Correspondence  Course 


No. 

Academic  Year 

Arts 

Science 

Econo- 
mics 

Law 

Total 

1 

1978-79 

9,857 

17,122 

9,122 

17,852 

53,953 

2 

1979-80 

24,603 

21,659 

11,012 

21,066 

78,340 

3 

1980-81 

28,688 

25,559 

10,061 

21,087 

85,395 

4 

1981-82 

21,621 

16,966 

9,860 

18,153 

66,600 

5 

1982-83 

23,438 

16,193 

8,965 

17,253 

65,849 

6 

1983-84 

27,129 

14.602 

8,250 

13,779 

63,760 

7 

1984-85 

34,985 

13,806 

7,018 

10,271 

66,080 

8 

1985-86 

28,908 

13,218 

3,884 

6,998 

53,008 
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Table  6:  Annual  Increment  of  Student  Population 
Mandalay  University  Correspondence  Course 


No.  Academic  Year   Arts  Students    Science  Students 

iotai 

1 

1981  -  82 

13,704 

7,792 

Zl  ,4V0 

2 

1982-83 

15,318 

7,388 

22,506 

3 

1983-84 

17,679 

7,362 

25,041 

4 

1984  -  85 

23,361 

7,209 

30,570 

Table  7: 

Expenditure  on  Education 

(in  Kyat  millions) 

Exp.  on  Educ. 

Govt.  Total  Exp.    Educ.  %  of 

No. 

Year  Cunent  Capital 

Total 

Current  Capital  Total 

Total 

1 

1964-65    176  8 

184 

1,112      269  1,381 

13.32 

2 

1955-66    194  13 

207 

1,160      258  1,418 

14.59 

3 

1966-67    213  24 

237 

1,203      275  1,478 

16.04 

4 

1967-68    230  15 

245 

1,238      183  1,421 

17.24 

5 

1968-69    257  18 

275 

1,313      234  1,547 

17.77 

6 

1969-70    273  19 

292 

1,383      280  1,663 

17.55 

Source:   Institute  of  Education,  1986. 


Table  8:   Annual  Expenditure  for  Education 
(in  lakhs) 


No. 

Year 

Current 

Capital 

Total 

1 

1975  -  76 

3,860 

193 

4,053 

2 

1976  -  77 

4,225 

169 

4,394 

3 

1977  -  78 

4,492 

148 

4,640 

4 

1978  -  79 

4,856 

298 

5,154 

5 

1979  -  80 

4,926 

233 

5,159 

6 

1980  -  81 

5,840 

615 

6,455 

7 

1981  -  82 

6,770 

376 

7,146 

8 

1982  -  83 

6,962 

1,919 

2,881 

9 

1982  -  84 

7,512 

2,860 

10,172 

10 

1984  -  85 

7,837 

2,136 

9,973 

11 

1985  -  86 

8,547 

2,034 

10,581 

Source:    Report  to  the  Pyithuhiuttaw,  1986. 
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courses  and  in-service  training  programs  have  been  drawn  up  for  uplift- 
ing the  standard  of  teachers  education.  An  innovation  which  was  begun 
in  1978  is  the  introduction  of  B.Ed,  two-year  correspondence  course  for 
non-certified  teachers.  The  development  of  teachers  education  during 
the  perioa  between  1974-75  and  1984-85  is  shown  in  Table  11. 

Table  12  shows  the  total  educational  scene  including  schools, 
institutes,  colleges,  universities  and  teachers  as  well  as  students. 

As  a  non-formal  education  for  the  Workers  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
general  public,  a  radio  program  called  "Workers  Affairs  and  Workers 
Songs,"  "Answers  to  the  Farmers'  Questions"  and  "Answers  to  the 
Radio  Listeners'  Questions"  on  various  topics  was  introduced.  The 
Health  Ministry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Information  has 
also  launched  a  radio  program,  although  not  on  a  regular  basis,  on 
socialized  medicine  and  public  health.  As  for  the  rural  and  underpri- 
vileged population,  the  three  Rs  campaign  and  literacy  extension  pro- 
grams are  still  active. 


Tzhie  9:   Financial  Status  of  the  University 
Correspondence  Course 
(Rangoon  University) 
(in  Kyat  thousands) 


No. 

Rscal  Year 

Income 

Expenditure 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1982-83 
1983  -  84 
1984-85 
1985  -  86 

20,954.00 
19,427.00 
19,231.00 
19,944.00 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 

Tabic  10:   Financial  Status  of  the  University 
Correspondence  Course 
(Mandalay  University) 
(in  Kyat  tiiousands) 

No. 

Fiscal  Year 

Income 

Expenditure 

1 

2 
3 
4 

1982-83 

1983  -  84 

1984  -  85 

1985  -  86 

7,164.74 
7,331.80 
7,661.25 
9,255.10 

2,037.55 
2,176.14 
2,500.38 
2,702.47 

erIc 
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Table  11:  The  Development  of  Teachers'  Education 


No.  of  Students 
(Final  year  passed) 

No.  Particulars  1974-75     1984-85  Remarks 


1   Institute  of  Education 


2  Teachers*  Training 
Collt 'es 


3  Teachers'  Training 
Schools 


4  Academy  for  the 
Development  of 
National  Groups 


420 


663 


3,230 


140 


879 

1,200 
2,634 

150 


Senior 

Assistant 

Teachers 

Junior 

Assistant 

Teachers 

Primary 

Assistant 

Teachers 

Primary 

Assistant 

Teachers 


PARTICIPATION  BY  NON-GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

In  literacy  campaigns  and  extension  of  literacy  rates,  support  and 
cooperation  from  the  general  public  is  quite  substantial. 

Village  elders,  committee  members  of  the  village-tract  Peoples' 
Council,  and  well-to-do  farmer  gave  moral,  physical  and  financial  sup- 
port to  the  literacy  movement.  The  university  students  on  vacation  also 
participated  in  the  literacy  campaign  as  voluntary  instructors  of  three 
Rs. 

With  regard  to  University  Correspondence  Course,  members  of  the 
Party  Units  in  various  townships,  in  cooperation  with  the  available 
subject  teachers,  preferably  university  teachers,  conducted  an  intensive 
course  of  about  ten  days  duration  in  their  respective  townships.  Such 
activities  are  made  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  there  is  only  one  printing  facility 
called  Rangoon  University  Press  which,  apart  from  its  regular  routine 
job,  has  to  cater  to  the  production  of  textbooks  for  the  University 
Correspondence  Course.  Thus,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  turn  out 
required  amounts  of  textbooks  for  the  annually  changing  population  of 
students,  both  in  quantity  and  kind,  on  expected  taiget  dateline.  To 
fulfill  the  required  amount  of  textbooks  and  other  reading  materials  on 
time,  private  printing  enterprises  are  hired  on  contract  basis. 
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GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  AND  PLAN  REGARDING 
DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

First,  it  is  most  appropriate  and  imperative  here,  to  describe 
educational  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Burma  Socialist  Programme 
Party.  These  are:  (i)  to  provide  basic  education  to  all  citizens;  (ii)  to 
base  on  the  uplift  of  Socialist  moral  values;  (iii)  to  promote  and  extend 
sciences  and  technology  which  are  essential  for  building  up  a  socialist 
system;  (iv)  to  nurture  professionals,  technicians,  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  who  definitely  accept  the  socialist  system  and  who  would 
serve  in  building  up  a  socialist  society;  (v)  to  nurture  working  people 
with  all-round  development;  (vi)  to  educate  students  in  such  a  way  that 
those  of  high  caliber  and  diligence  will  be  abie  to  pursue  higher  learning; 
and  (vii)  to  provide  opportunities  for  workers  to  continue  higher  edu- 
cation while  still  in  service. 

The  seventh  objective  is  concerned  with  workers'  education.  To 
implement  this  objective,  the  University  Correspondence  Course,  a 
form  of  distance  education,  was  established  in  1976. 

Trie  Policy  highlights  equitable  distribution  of  educational  facilities 
throughout  the  Union,  irrespective  of  geographical  terrain,  encompass- 
ing not  only  academic  subjects  but  also  various  topics  in  the  field  of 
technical,  agricultural  and  vocational  training. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  is  changing  from  teaching  to  helping  the 
child  in  learning.  Thus  the  existing  methods  and  curricula  need  to  be 
reviewed  and  new  programs  drawn  up  aiming  at  increasing  the  supply  of 
qualified  and  competent  teachers.  To  implement  this  objective,  a  vast 
majority  of  teachers,  still  in  active  service,  can  be  trained  to  fulfill  the 
various  requirement,  both  academic  and  professional,  through  the 
process  of  distance  education. 

SCOPE  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES 

The  international  agencies  should  first  make  feasibility  studies  in 
various  sectors  such  as:  (i)  just  literate;  (ii)  primary  school  level; 
(iii)  secondary  school  level;  and  (iv)  high  school  level. 

Other  areas  where  an  international  agency  can  render  assistance 
are  those  of  electricity  supply  and  post  and  telegraph. 

The  process  of  communication  in  terms  of  post  and  telegraph  has 
grown  although  not  enough.  In  1981-82,  there  were  1,10''  post  offices, 
47,001  telephones,  293  telegraph  offices  and  76  telex  facilities  whereas  in 
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1985-86,  it  increased  to  1,126  post  offices,  55,935  telephones,  336 
telegraph  offices  and  '60  telex  facilities.  These  communication  networks 
are  imperative  for  tho  effectiveness  of  distance  education. 


Table  12:   Number  of  Schools,  Teachers  and  Students 


1984  -  85  1985  -  86 


No.  Particulars 

School  Teacher 

Student 

School 

Teacher  Student 

1  rnmary  ocnooi 

25,499 

95,435 

*+,  /  w,u^ 

11  AQQ 

114,767  5,021,066 

2  Secondary 
ocnooi 

1,492 

25,614 

1  709 

41,624  1,027,367 

3  High  School 

651 

13,067 

264,865 

726 

IS  707 

4  Academy  for 
Development  of 
National  Group 

1 

62 

7^n 

X 

62 

775 

5  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Schools 

13 

243 

In 

271 

3,540 

6  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Institute 

3 

117 

x,zuu 

A 

4 

185 

3,000 

7  Technical  High 
School 

400 

4,236 

13 

400 

5,178 

8  Technical 
Institute 

7 

271 

4,374 

8 

286 

4,885 

9  Agricultural 
High  School 

9 

85 

901 

9 

85 

1,099 

10  Agricultural 
Institute 

6 

96 

1,152 

6 

96 

1,413 

11  Other  Vocatio- 
nal "chools 

34 

209 

3,913 

34 

208 

4,862 

12  Evening  Classes 
for  Technicians 

7 

93 

3,126 

7 

93 

3,780 

13  University  and 
College 

^5 

5,510 

174,852 

35 

5,636 

184,361 

Source:    Report  to  the  Pyithuhluttaw,  1986. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 


A,  Population  as  of  1985  (In  thousands) 


All  Age 

60  and 

Groups 

0-14  Yrs. 

15-59  Yrs. 

above 

Total  37,115 

13,622 

21,003 

2,490 

Male  18,405 

6,836 

10,401 

1,168 

Female  18,710 

6,786 

10,602 

1,322 

B.  Educational  Institutions 

Enrollment  (1985) 

Nitmhp^ 

Teachers 

Students 

I.  Primary  Schools 

31,499 

X 14, /u/ 

J,UZX,UOO 

2.  Secondary  Schools 

2,428 

1  OQA  n'XO 

(Grade  VI 'XII) 

3.  Degree  Colleges 

4 

OJJ 

1j,oZo 

4.  Universities 

(Arts  and  Science) 

2 

2,485 

51,471 

5.  Professional  Colleges 

Medical 

3 

598 

4,289 

Dental 

1 

58 

489 

Veterinary 

1 

39 

878 

Economics 

1 

200 

5,183 

Engineering 

1 

268 

5,395 

Agriculture 

1 

92 

1,835 

Education 

1 

156 

1,884 

Teachers'  Training 

-Primary  Teachers' 

Training 

19 

518 

7,315 

-  Secondary  Teachers' 

Training 

4 

185 

3,000 

6-  Technical/Vocational 

Training  Institute 

Technical  High  School 

13 

400 

5,178 

Technical  Institute 

8 

286 

4,885 

Agricultural  High  School 

9 

85 

1,099 

Agricultural  Institute 

6 

96 

1,413 

Technical  and  Vocational 

Schools 

34 

208 

4,862 

Technical  Evening  Classes 

7 

93 

3,780 

7.  National  Education/Training  Institute 
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Appendix  A 
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C.  Distance  Education  aud  Status  of  Broadcasting,  Printing,  rostal 
Services  in  the  Country 
(TTiese  items  are  discussed  in  the  paper.) 

Number  of  Electrified  Places 
(1985) 

Townships  VHIage  Tracts 

287  719 

Postal  Services  In  the  Country 
(1985) 

(1)  Post  office  1,126 

(2)  Telephone  55,936 

(3)  Telegraphs  336 

(4)  Telex  160 
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A.  Fiji  Islands 

The  Fiji  Islands  comprise  about  332  islands  of  which  one-third  are 
inhabited.  The  islands  vary  in  size  from  10,000  square  kilometers  to  tiny 
islets  a  few  meters  in  circumference.  These  spread  over  thQusands  of 
kilometers  of  ocean  in  the  heart  of  the  Sout''^  Pacific.  The  Fiji  Islands  lie 
between  longitudes  175°  and  177°  West  and  latitudes  15°  and  22°  South. 
The  total  land  area  is  18,333  square  kilometers  and  the  second  largest, 
Vanua  Levu,  has  an  area  of  5,556  square  kilometers. 

The  islands  of  Fiji  are  home  to  niany  different  peoples  -  predom- 
inantly Fijians  (330,441)  and  Indians  (347,445),  with  part-Europeans, 
Chinese,  Europeans  and  other  Pacific  Islanders  (36,662).  Fiji  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  1874  and  became  independent  in  1970.  A  ministerial 
system  of  government  was  introducedJn  1967.  The  country  accepted  a 
democratic  system  of  constitutional  government  based  on  the  British 
Westminster  model.  Although  an  independent  nation,  Fiji  still  main- 
tains close  ties  with  Great  Britain  with  Queen  Elizabeth  II  being 
proclaimed  ao  the  Queen  of  Fiji.  The  coD';titution  Fiji  provides  that 
the  Parliament  shall  consist  of  the  Queen  (represented  by  the 
Governor-General),  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  The 
House  of  Representatives  (Lower  House)  consists  of  52  elected  mem- 
bers. Elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives  are  held  every  five 
years  unless  the  House  is  dissolved  earlier.  The  Senate  consists  of  22 
nominated  membexs.  The  Governor-General  appoints  the  Senate  on 
nomination  by  the  Great  Council  of  Chiefs  (eight),  the  Prime  Minister 
(seven),  the  Leader  of  Opposition  (six)  and  the  Council  of  Rotuma 
(one).  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Senate  is  six  years  and 
his/her  tenure  is  not  affected  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The 
Senate's  general  purpose  is  to  review  legislation  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  power  of  Pariiament  to  make  laws  is  exercised 
by  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Pariiament  and  assented  by  the 
Governor-General. 

B.  Economy 

The  economy  of  Fiji  is  agro-based  with  sugar  being  the  major 
export  and  income-generattng  commodity.  Other  export  earners  are 
copra,  fish,  ginger  and  pine  timber.  Tourism  is  the  next  largest  industry 
in  terms  of  foreign  earnings.  Fiji  is  endowed  with  significant  areas  of 
tropical  hardwood  tin:  jer  as  well  as  gold  reserves.  Pine  is  gradually 
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gaining  increasing  importance  together  with  beef  production.  The  per 
capita  income  is  $1,777  (1985  estimates). 

C*  Population 

Fiji's  population  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  census  (August 
1986)  is  estimated  at  714,548.  The  1986  total  shows  the  following 
breakdown  (percentage  to  total  population  ir*  brackets):  Fijians  33,441 
(46.25);  Indians  347,445  (48.62);  others  36,662  (5.13). 

D*  Education 

In  1984  there  were  1,069  schools.  Thece  schools  were  staffed  by 
7.615  teachers,  93  per  cent  of  whom  are  trained.  Of  the  estimated  (1984) 
total  population  of  686,000,  some  25.7  per  cent  were  attending  school 
full  time  compared  with  25.8  per  cent  in  1983  and  25.9  per  cent  in  1982. 
The  percentage  of  6  to  11-year  olds  in  schools  in  1984  was  97.8  per  cent 
while  the  corresponding  figure  for  6  to  13  years  was  96.5  per  cent.  The 
full-time  roll  of  all  schools  were  176,326  (25  per  cent  of  the  total 
population),  with  a  secondary  school  roll  of  43,277.  The  Technical  and 
Vocational  roll  rose  by  1,090  to  3,708  during  1984. 

Nearly  100  per  cent  of  primary  school-age  chilaren  are  in  school 
with  Classes  1-8  receiving  free  education.  The  Government  imple- 
mented free  education  in  1973  to  Class  1  and  had  added  a  class  each  year 
afterwards.  During  the  next  four  years  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase 
free  education  to  12  ^ears. 

There  wer^  219  pre-school  centers  during  1984,  however,  47  of 
these  centers  remained  closed  because  of  financial  constraints  and 
damages  caused  by  cyclones.  The  total  number  of  pre-school  children 
stood  at  5,340.  There  has  been  a  slight  drop  due  to  the  closure  of  a 
number  of  pre-schools  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Group  of 
Nine  centers. 

There  were  655  primary  schools  with  123,340  pupils  and  4,384 
teachers.  On  the  average  there  is  a  wastage  rate  of  25.5  per  cent  during 
the  eight-year  primary  course.  Class  8  children  who  desire  admission  to 
Form  3  in  the  following  year  are  required  to  sit  for  the  Eight- Year 
Examination.  Secondary  schools  in  Fiji  cater  to  students  from  Forms  1 
to  7  level.  There  were  43,277  students  in  the  139  secondary  schools. 
Technical  and  vocational  education  t  .  provided  in  a  number  of  schools 
although  there  are  some  schools  that  specialize  in  technical  and  voca- 
tional -education.  The  major  tertiary  technical  educational  institute  is 
the  Fiji  Institute  of  Technology  which  had  a  total  student  roll  of  1,759 
in  1984. 
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Other  Institutions:  The  Fiji  School  of  Medicine  was  established  in 
1886.  It  is  located  in  Suva  on  two  campuses,  the  pre-clinical  school 
based  at  Tamavua  Heights  and  the  clinical  school  at  the  CWM  Hospital 
Campus.  The  school  offers  5  to  6-year  graduate  program  leading  to  a 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (MBBS).  In 
addition  to  the  medical  program,  the  school  offers  ten  other  paramedi- 
cal courses.  They  are  Pharmacy,  Health  Inspection,  Junior  Dental 
Assistance,  Dental  Techi.»ology,  Dental  Therapy,  Physiotheiapy,  Radio- 
graphy, Medical  Laboratory  Technology  and  Dietetics.  The  Diploma  in 
Medicine  and  Dental  Surgery  Programmes  has  been  discontinued  from 
1984.  Selected  Fiji  students  receive  training  in  Dentistry  degree  pro- 
gram overseas. 

The  Fiji  College  of  Agriculture  at  Koronivia  was  established  in 
1954  and  currently  has  72  students.  The  Pacific  Theological  College  in 
Suva,  established  in  1956,  has  44  full-time  students  and  17  women  for  its 
Women  Program. 

/.    The  University  of  the  South  Pacific  (USP) 

The  i:.i,  7ersity  of  the  South  Pacific  established  in  1968,  a  regional 
institution  serving  11  countries  -  Cook  Islands,  Fiji,  Kiribati,  Tauru, 
Niue,  Solomon  Islands,  Tokelau,  Tonga,  Tuvalu,  Vanuatu  and  Western 
Samoa.  There  are  about  2,000  students  enrolled  in  courses  on  campus, 
but  there  are  6,000  further  enrollments  in  extension  courses,  taught 
through  printed  materials,  tape  recordings  and  satellite  communication 
through  the  USP  Extension  Services. 

2.    Education  Budget 

The  total  estimated  national  budget  for  1985  stood  at  $436,756,500 
and  the  net  expenditure  on  Ministry  of  Education  was  $78.29j,800 
(17.9  per  cent  of  the  national  budget).  Expenditure  on  the  USP  was 
^7,113,300  (1.6  per  cent  of  the  national  budget)  while  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  education  as  a  percentage  of  the  Total  National  Budget  was  19.6 
per  cent. 

E.  Media 

Newspapers  and  radio  serv;ces  operate  in  Fiji's  main  languages  - 
English,  Fijian  and  Hindi.  The  Fiji  Times  (founded  in  1869)  and  Fiji  Sun 
(1974)  are  English  morning  newspapers.  The  Sunday  Sun  and  Sunday 
Times  are  English  Sunday  newspapers.  Nai  Lalakai  (Fijian)  and  Shanti 
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Dut  (Hindi)  are  vernawulai  (weekly)  newspapers  published  by  the  The 
Fiji  Times.  Siga  Rarama,  a  b'-weekly  Fijian  newspaper,  is  published  by 
the  Fiji  Sun  Group.  The  Department  of  Information  produces  news 
releases,  ad  hoc  publications,  photographs  and  posters  of  government 
activities  and  is  the  source  of  government  news. 

The  Fiji  Broadcasting  Commission  (FBC)  provides  broadcasting 
services.  The  FBC  operates  two  national  networks  of  AM  tra.^smitters: 
Radio  Fiji  1  broadcasts  in  English  and  Fijian,  and  Radio  Fiji  2  in  English 
and  Hindustani.  In  addition.  Radio  Fiji  3-FM  carries  English  programs. 
Because  of  the  scattered  nature  of  Fiji's  islands,  radio  is  the  only  source 
of  news  and  information  for  many  people  living  in  the  outlying  areas,  so 
Radio  Fiji  places  c  .-siderable  emphasis  on  news  and  cunent  affairs  and 
programs  aimed  at  the  rural  community.  Another  recent  development 
in  radio  service  is  the  setting  up  of  the  first  commercial  radio  station 
(K^  96).  In  July  1985,  it  began  a  24-hour  broadcasting  service  and  the 
station  presently  covers  an  area  within  the  radius  of  approximately  50 
miles.  FM  96  provides  a  cross  section  of  programs  such  as  music,  news, 
sports,  weather  and  community  information.  The  music  provided  is  a 
mixture  of  English,  Fijian  and  Hindi. 

Television  is  to  be  introduced  in  Fiji  by  1988  and  the  proposal  by 
the  Publishing  and  Broadcasting  Ltd.  (P3L)  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Government  to  establish  a  television  service.  With  30,000  to  40,000 
video  sets  in  use  throughout  tlie  ccmtry,  the  introduction  of  television, 
with  its  potential  for  education,  information  and  entertainment,  is 
viewed  by  Government  as  a  logical  development,  '^he  possibilities  of 
utilization  of  tebvision  as  a  medium  of  education  are  many:  for  further 
teacher  education,  for  educational  programs  to  supplement  and  enrich 
classroom  teaching,  for  non-formal  education,  for  women's  education, 
technical  and  vocational  education,  etc.  However,  the  attainment  of 
these  goals  will  require  trained  personnel,  resources  and  capital. 

The  National  Video  Production  Center  and  Libvary  Service  has 
been  set  up  within  the  Departi  ^ent  of  Information.  This  center  is  a  joint 
venture  of  the  Fiji  Government  and  Kanns  Seidal  Foundation.  Inputs 
by  the  Government  are  building  and  support  staff  while  the  inputs  from 
Hanns  Seidal  Foundation  are  equipment,  technical  assistance  and 
finance.  The  Department  of  Information  is  extending  the  ser\ice  it 
provides  through  its  video  unit  into  a  national  video  service.  Outlying 
villages  and  rural  settlements  with  their  own  electricity  supplies  which 
would  not  have  access  to  the  TV  service  when  this  is  introduced  would 
be  supplied  with  video  programs  from  the  Fiji  National  Video  Center. 
The  national  video  project  objectives  are; 
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(i)  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of  television; 

(ii)  to  produce  regular  programs  of  news/current  affairs; 

(iii)  to  produce  training  and  informational  programs; 

(iv)  to  produce  cultural  and  sociological  programs;  and 

(v)  to  train  and  establish  a  nucleus  of  location  production  and 
technical  personnel. 

DISTANCE  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  FIJI 

In  Fiji,  distance  education  is  normally  seen  as  a  means  to  supple- 
ment, enhance  and/or  provide  learning  experience  to  learners.  The 
Governmeiit  has  long  realized  the  potential  of  mass  media  as  aid  to 
promoting  teaching  and  learning  -  boih  formal  and  non-formal.  It  has 
used  the  local  newspapers  and  radio  services,  not  only  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  general  education  of  the  public  but  also  as  a  means 
of  realizing  its  goals  concerning  agricultural  and  rural  development. 
Confronted  by  increasing  costs  of  traditional  forms  of  education  and  a 
growing  population,  the  Government  is  acknowledging  the  role  of  mass 
media  in  ihe  area  of  education  and  this  is  reflected  in  its  decision  to 
consolidate  and  expand  the  National  V'deo  Center  and  approve  the 
setting  up  of  the  first  television  station. 

A.  Schools  Broadcast  Unit  (SBU) 

The  Ministry  of  Education  initiated  formal  education  broadcast- 
ing in  1957.  Mainly  English  language  and  English  literature  programs 
were  broadcast  through  the  Fiji  Broadcasting  Commission.  With  the 
la'^guage  programs  broadcast  to  the  upper  primary  classes,  emphasis 
V  jS  on  "good  models''  of  English  speech,  dictation  and  oral  comprehen- 
sion. For  English  literature  (mainly  for  secondary  schools)  recorded 
programs  of  literature  texts  produced  by  the  BBC  were  broadcast.  In 
1969,  educational  broadcasting  began  to  be  consolidated  and  some  form 
and  shape  were  give:  to  it.  By  1972,  there  was  at  least  one  program  to 
support  the  teaching  of  English,  Social  Studies  or  Music,  available  to 
students  in  Class  2  and  upwards.  Broadcasts  to  secondary  schools  ceased 
in  the  late  sixties.  From  1973  onwards,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
provide  programs  for  all  classes;  some  classes  have  had  more  than  one 
program.  Broadcasts  in  the  vernacular  were  also  begun  in  1973.  The 
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present  "spread"  of  programs  is  for  Classes  1-8  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  also  for  primary  and  secondary  teachers. 

Educational  broadcasting  is  seen  as  offering  a  potentially  valuable 
addition  to  the  school-based  educational  system.  Limited  educational 
resources,  the  geography  of  the  country,  lack  ol  technological  expertise 
in  the  rural  sector,  ^c.  have  warranted  more  effective  utilization  of 
media-based  educational  technology.  The  programs  designed  and/or 
selected  by  the  SBU  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  aim  to  provide 
teachers  and  pupils  with  the  following: 

(i)  reinforcement  for  the  teachers  in  teaching/learning  methods 
by  the  production  of  programs  of  sound  educational  quality; 

(ii)  augmentation  of  materials  available  to  teachers  and  children, 
especially  those  in  the  more  remote  a^'eas,  through  sounds, 
information,  programs  support  materials,  books  and  so  on; 

(".i)  exposure  to  the  language  spoken  by  competent  speakers  of 
the  language,  whenever  possible; 

(iv)  enrichment  through  new  experiences  in  sound,  music,  drama, 
poetry,  folk  love  stories,  current  events  and  so  on;  and 

(v)  stimulation  of:  (a)  teachers  by  involving  them  in  the  process 
of  classroom  listening  and  response,  lesson  notes  and  profes- 
sional programs,  and  (b)  of  pupils  through  listening  skills,  use 
of  imagination  and  "better  quality"  language. 

Short-term  objectives  formulated  by  the  SBU  are: 

(i)  to  use  new  programs  for  up  to  four  years  at  the  most  and  to 
upgrade,  where  necessary,  the  quality  of  these  programs; 

(ii)  to  decide  wh'jh  subject  areas  need  complete  reappraisal,  and 
this  is  to  be  done  in  close  liaison  with  the  Curriculum  Devel- 
opment Unit  (CDU);  and 

(iii)  to  devise  new  series  for  subjects  to  be  chosen.  This  will 
involve  consultation  with  CDU  and  teacher^  who  teach  a 
particular  class,  the  researching  of  material,  scriptwriting, 
selection  of  suitable  actors,  trialling  in  selected  schools,  and 
production  of  programs  and  support  materials. 

The  following  long-term  objectives  are  considered  to  be  vital  in 
keeping  the  broadcast  unit  alive  and  innovative: 

(i)  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  all  programs  in  terms  of  content, 
accuracy,  interest  level,  broadcasting  techniques,  teaching 
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production  standards,  relevance  and  maximum  usefulness  of 
program  notes; 

(ii)  to  work  closely  with  the  CDU  in  using  Educational  Radio  as 
a  support  medium  for  curren*.  nd  new  curriculum  projects; 

(iii)  to  embark  on  the  production  of  program  series  not  so  far 
attempted,  e.g.  music  broadcasts  for  all  classes,  serial  read- 
ing of  stories,  interactive  broadcasts,  etc.; 

(iv)  to  build  up  the  expertise  available  in  terms  of  SBU  staffing 
for  research,  script^'riting  and  production  of  programs; 

(v)  to  plan  and  produce  support  materials,  working  closely  with 
the  CDU  and  the  Book  Production  Unit  (BPU); 

(vi)  to  monitor  regularly  the  reception  and  utilization  of  educa- 
tional broadcasunp  'i  terms  of  relevance  and  suitability  of 
content,  level  c  ^lUevest,  quality  of  production,  level  of 
language  and  school  timetabling  adaptability; 

(vii)  to  increase  SEU-teacher  contact  and  support  for  teachers 
through  extend'^d  teacher  programs; 

(viii)  to  establish  formalized  contact  between  the  SBU  and  the 
teachers  and  pt^pils;  and 

(ix)  to  strengthen  the  expertise  of  educational  broadcasting  staff 
through  training. 

Other  than  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  educational  pro- 
grams, SBU  also  provides  lending  library  services  in  the  form  of  audio- 
visual aids  (AVA)  mainly  for  secondary  schools  (Forms  1-7).  These 
aids  are  in  the  form  of  16  mm  films,  filmstrips,  slides  and  sounds, 
audiocassettes,  and  videotapes  (PAL,  VHS).  They  cover  the  following 
subject  areas:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  English,  Economics, 
Geography,  History,  Industrial  Arts,  Mathematics,  Music  and  General. 
The  16  mm  films  are  presently  being  converted  to  videotapes.  Schools 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  unit  can  borrow  the  software  for  a  maximum 
period  of  seven  days  at  one  time;  remote  and  rural  schools  are  allowed  a 
14-day  period  for  the  loan  of  these  AVA  materials. 


The  studio  and  control  room  of  the  SBU  are  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  buildi  ig;  these  rooms  have  p-^or  soundproofing.  The  studio 
measures  10  ft  x  10  ft  and  because  of  its  limited  floor  space  cannot  be 
used  for  drama  production.  The  equipment  used  for  recording  include: 
1  10-channel  AW  A  console,  5  Rev  ox  machines  (for  reel-to-reel  tapes), 
1  Te  can:      master  deck,  1  ca  otte  deck,  1  equalizer,  1  technics 


B.  Facilities  at  SBU 
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turntable,  microphones,  dubbing  unit  and  speakers.  The  audition  booth 
;  is  equipped  with  the  following  machines:  1  tape  deck,  1  turntable, 

1  amplifier  and  speaker  while  the  AVA  room  contains  a  16  mm  projec- 
tor  and  screen,  a  video  unit  and  a  slide  projector.  The  Unit  also  has 
?  musical  instruments  such  as  an  organ,  a  set  of  drums,  guitars  and  a 

glockenspiel.  The  facilities  are  used  for  producir.'T  educational  broadcast 
programs.  Transmission  of  these  programs  is  done  by  the  Fiji  Broad- 
K  casting  Commission,  a  statutory  organization. 

C«  Management  and  Financing 

The  Schools  Broadcast  Unit  falls  under  the  Curriculum  Develop- 
.nent  Unit  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Staffing  is  as  follows:  1  Senior 
Education  Officer  (Head  of  th^  Schools  Broadcast  Unit),  1  Education 

]  Schools  Broadcast  Officer  (Deputy  Head  and  Head  of  Programs), 

5  Educational  Broadcast  Officers,  1  teacher  (on  special  duties)  and 
1  Production  Technician.  The  staff  are  essentially  involved  in  script- 
writing,  production  (casting),  production  (recording),  trialling,  storing 
and  cataloguing,  editing,  evaluation,  etc. 

Ine  Ministry  of  Education  allocates  a  Schools  Broadcast  vote 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Chief  Education  Officer  (Curriculum  and 
Advisory  Services).  The  total  estimate  budget  for  the  Schools  Broadcast 
Unit  during  1985  was  $135,900  of  which  $124,900  was  for  personnel 
emolument?,  $400  for  maintenance  or  equipment;  $2,000  for  purchase 
of  tapes  and  cassettes;  $5,200  for  stores,  supplies  and  services;  and 
$2,800  for  master  deck. 

^  The  existing  facilities  are  used  for  providing  basic  training  to  the 

staff.  However,  there  are  no  separate  staff  development  facilities. 

D«  Strengths  and  Constraints 

Some  of  the  strengths  of  the  Unit  are: 

(i)  it  supports  and  enriches  teaching  programs  in  schools,  mainly 
primary; 

(ii)  it  is  able  to  assist  schools  in  rcalUng  how  resources  can  be 
used  in  the  classroom  to  improve  the  quality  of  learning;  and 

(iii)  the  Unit's  experience  in  the  production  of  locally-tailored 
educatio.nal  programs. 

Some  of  the  constraints  currently  afflicting  the  Unit  are. 

{ij  limited  operating  budget; 

(ii)  siting  of  the  studio  facilities  in  relation  to  the  Curriculum 
Development  Unit  and  the  Fiji  Broadcasting  Commission; 
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(iii)  inadequate  transportation; 

(iv)  inadequate  recording  facilities  including  equipment; 

(v)  heavy  reliance  on  overseas  agencies  for  staff  training;  and 

(vi)  lack  of  adequate  radio  cassettes  and  recorders  in  schools. 

E.  Utilization  of  Existing  Resources 

There  is  maximum  utilization  of  e^  ting  rcsourccb  with  six  new 
educational  broadcast  programs  in  the  pipeline.  The  resources  in  the 
AVA  leading  library  are  being  fully  utilized  by  the  schools.  New 
investment  requirements  are:  (i)  purchase  of  more  AVA  resources; 
(ii)  improved  facilities  and  hardware  for  the  Unit;  (iii)  more  extensive 
and  effective  training  programs  for  SBU  staff;  (i\)  setting  up  of  a  section 
within  the  Schools  Broadcast  Unit  for  the  purpose  of  producing  video 
and  TV  educational  programs  -  facility,  hardware,  software  and  person- 
nel; and  (v)  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  school  programs  and 
production  of  more  interactive  programs. 

F.  Problems  in  the  Impl^T-cntation  of  SBU  Programs 

The  adherence  to  syllabus-bound  examination-oriented  educational 
system  militates  against  effective  utilization  of  support  services 
such  as  educational  broadcasts  and  AVA  resources.  The  unavailability 
of  finance  makes  it  difficult  for  schools  to  purchase  the  necessary 
resources  while  schools  in  the  remote  areas  are  faced  with  poor  radio 
reception. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  NON-GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

A.  Extension  Services  of  the  University  of 
the  South  Pacific  (USP) 

Extension  Services  operates  as  an  autonomous  unit  within  the  USP. 
Its  most  important  task  is  that  of  creating  and  strengthening  an  appro- 
priate university  presence  in  the  region.  Its  headquarters  is  on  the 
Laucala  Campus  in  Suva,  where  extension  courses  are  p»-epared  for 
students  unable  to  enroll  for  residential  or  part-time  studica.  In  addi- 
tion, University  Extension  Centers  are  located  in  ten  of  the  countries  o.* 
the  region  i. eluding  Fiji.  Where  there  is  no  center  the  extension  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  Education  Department. 
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The  Extension  Centers  are  a  physical  expression  of  the  University's 
outreach.  Centers  operate  in  the  Cook  Islands,  Fiji,  Kiribati,  Niue, 
Solomon  Islands,  Tonga,  Tuvalu,  Vanuatu,  Western  Samoa  and  Nauru 
(opened  in  August  1986).  Under  the  guidance  of  resident  directors. 
Centers  service  the  teaching,  research  and  consultancy  programs.  Thty 
also  develop  continuing  education  classes  appropriate  to  local  needs. 
The  Centers  in  the  Cook  Islands,  Kiribati  and  Solomon  Islands  have 
their  own  teaching  facilities  built  with  aid  funds  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  Fiji  Center  occupies  temporary  premises  on  the  Laucala 
Campus,  while  some  of  the  other  centers  are  housed  in  temporary 
accommodation  provided  by  the  host  Government  or  by  the  Univer:ity. 

Between  4,000  and  6,000  people  are  involved  in  continuing  edu- 
cation which  covers  a  wide  variety  of  activities  including  public  lectures, 
evening  classes,  workshops,  seminars,  discussion  panels  and  forums. 
Although  many  of  the  activities  are  self-financing,  considerable  financial 
assistance  has  also  been  received  from  the  AustralL-i  Government's 
Fund  for  the  Preservation  and  Development  of  Pacific  Cultures, 
USAID  for  communication  projects  and,  more  recently,  UNICEF,  the 
World  YWCA  and  the  Nederlands  Comity  Voor  Kinderpost  for  Pre- 
School  Training  Courses  offered  by  Extension  in  the  region.  A  number 
of  the  centers  use  radio  as  an  extension  medium,  preparing  programs 
locally  for  their  national  broadcasting  authority,  and  relaying  vernacular 
material  produced  by  students  on  the  Laucala  Campus  for  transmission 
in  their  home  countries. 

When  Extension  Services  began  its  operations  in  1970  within  the 
School  of  Education,  its  primary  objective  in  distance  teaching  was  to 
make  available  to  extension  students  in  Fiji  and  the  other  countries  of 
the  University  region  the  first  two  years  of  the  Diploma  in  Education. 
The  years  1971-73  were  caken  up  with  preparing  and  offering  courses  in 
a  Corm  suitable  for  distance  learning.  Academic  staff  in  the  schools 
prepared  distance  teaching  materials  and  marked  assignments  submitted 
by  extension  students,  while  Extension  Services  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  coordination,  production  and  administration  of  the  program. 

By  1974,  when  Extension  Services  became  an  autonomous  unit,  the 
University  came  under  pressure  to  extend  its  range  of  Extension  Studies 
courses.  A  full  Preliminary,  the  equivalent  of  the  Sixth  Form,  platform 
available  by  distance  education  became  the  goal.  By  1978  all  Prelimi- 
nary I  or  Introductory  level  courses  were  available,  as  were  almost  all 
Preliminary  II  or  Foundation  level  co..rses,  the  main  exceptions  being 
those  in  the  natural  sciences.  By  1975  the  demand  foi  degree  courses  led 
to  the  offering  of  an  increasing  range  of  Extension  Studies  courses  at  the 
100-level,  the  first  couises  all  being  part  of  a  program  for  a  Diploma  in 
Administrative  Studies.  In  1979  and  1980  the  structure  of  these  diplomas 
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was  reviewed  and  replaced  by  several  new  vocationally-oriented 
certificate  and  diploma  programs  offered  by  the  School  of  Social  and 
Economic  Development.  These  programs  consist  of  some  degree  courses 
and  some  vocational  courses.  In  1983  the  complete  certificate  programs 
in  Accounting  Studies  and  Administrative  Studies  were  offered.  The 
other  vocational  program  available  is  the  Certificate  in  Librarianship. 

B,  Pattern  of  Extension  Studies  Distance  Education 

Teaching  is  carried  out  at  a  distance  by  means  of  special ly-writicn 
books,  written  assignments  and  often,  audiocassettes.  Many  courses 
have  textbooks  as  part  of  the  study  materials.  The  basic  teaching  and 
learning  are  done  through  these  correspondence  materials.  Where 
possible.  Extension  Services  staff  in  the  regional  centers  also  arrange  for 
their  students  to  meet  regularly  with  a  local  tutor.  Students  are  able 
to  reach  their  local  USP  Center,  especially  those  studying  degree- 
level  courses;  they  are  also  ncouraged  to  participate  in  the  regular 
satellite  tutorial  which  are  conducted  by  the  campus-based  Course 
Tutors.  Some  courses,  particularly  those  in  the  science  subjects,  require 
attendance  at  formal  laboratory  or  tutorial  sessions  and  are  therefore 
available  only  in  special  location. 

Continuing  Education  and  other  outreach  programs  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  supported  and  strengthened  until  recently  by  the  USPNET 
Satellite  (ATSl)  wnich  are  provided  by  NASA.  The  USPNET  Satellite 
provided  tutorial  support  for  students  working  in  remote  locations. 
Along  with  Peacesgt,  it  also  offered  the  opportunity  for  regional  discus- 
sion programs  to  strengthen  educational  services  in  agriculture,  health, 
energy  and  marine  resources.  USP  uses  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Satellite  Orgenization  (INTELSAT)  service  to  link  USP  with  its 
distance  students  and  Extension  Centers  by  satellite.  The  original  satel- 
lite link  was  made  on  1  Oclober,  17  years  ago.  In  1985  the  University 
had  to  stop  its  satellite  communications  network  when  ATSl,  the 
United  States  NASA  satellite  it  had  been  using  for  educational  work, 
drifted  away  from  the  area.  For  the  last  two  yea.^,  the  University  has 
been  working  with  the  South  Pacific  Telecommunic  Uions  Project  of  the 
South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Economic  Cooperation  to  find  a  replacement. 
Arrangement  has  now  been  made  to  use  INTELSAT  service  to  link 
USP  with  its  distance,  students  and  Extension  Centers.  Each  University 
Center  in  each  of  the  South  Pacific  countries  is  equipped  with  a  satellite 
studio. 

Most  extension  students  are  adults  over  21  years  of  age  and  in 
employment.  Some  take  one  or  two  courses  only  because  of  a  personal 
interest  in  a  subject.  Others  enroll  to  build  up  their  course  credits 
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towards  a  Certificate  program,  others  to  obtain  several  credits  towards  a 
Diploma  or  Dp'  '*e  which  may  have  to  be  completed  on  campus. 

One  soul  ^  finance  for  the  Extension  Services  is  the  fees  levied 
on  extension  students.  There  are  three  types  of  fees  which  are  charged 
for  courses.  Tuition  fee  covers  the  cost  incurred  by  the  University  in  the 
teaching  of  the  course  and  it  also  includes  most  of  the  course  materials. 
This  fee  is  $40  for  non-degree  courses  and.  $50  for  degree  courses.  It 
pays  for  the  costs  involved  in  providing  tutorials,  posting  out  a;jsign- 
ment,  timetables,  conducting  examinations,  etc.  Textbook  fee  is  levied 
for  purchase  of  textbooks  required  for  some  courses. 

C.  Programs  Ofifered  by  Extension  Services 

The  main  programs  available  through  Extension  Services  are  as 
follows: 

1 .  Preliminary  Programs 

The  complete  Preliminary  program  is  available  in  either  Science  or 
Social  Science.  The  Science  Preliminary  program  consists  of  courses  in 
English,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology.  It  is  available  in 
alternate  years  only.  The  Social  Science  Preliminary  program  consists  of 
courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  Geography  and  History/Politics. 

2.  Foundation  Programs 

This  is  equivalent  to  Seventh  Form  and  is  the  common  platform  of 
University  study  currently  required  of  students  studying  in  all  degree 
programs  of  the  University.  Admission  to  !00-level  degree  courses  ma; 
be  granted  to  extension  students  who  obtain  eight  Foundation  course 
passes  in  appropriate  subjects.  Some  courses  of  the  Foundation  Science 
program  may  not  be  available  through  all  USP  Centers  because  of  low 
enrollments  or  the  lack  of  laboratory  facilities  or  tutorial  support. 

3.  Vocational  Programs 

These  courses  include  some  of  the  practical  courses  which  are 
required  as  part  of  certificate  or  diploma  programs.  The  following 
courses  are  offered:  Certificate  in  Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage, Certificate  and  Diploma  in  Accounting  Studies,  Certificate  and 
Diploma  in  Administrative  Studies,  Certificate  and  Diploma  in  Applied 
Computing,  Diploma  in  Applied  Statistics  and  Data  Processing,  Diploma 
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in  Educational  Administration,  Certificate  in  Legal  Studies,  Certificate  in 
Librarianship,  Certificate  in  Pacific  Language  Studies,  Certificate  and 
Diploma  in  Community  Development,  Diploma  in  Agri-Business,  and 
Diploma  in  Health  Administration. 

4.  Degree  Programs 

These  courses,  equivalent  in  credit  to  degree  courses  taken  by 
on-campus  students,  may  be  counted  towards  a  degree  program,  ,  nd 
also  some  of  the  certificate  of  diploma  programs  referred  to  above.  The 
degree  courses  available  through  the  Extension  Services  are:  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Education,  Bachelor  of  Technology,  and  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

5.  USP  Media  Unit 

The  USP  Media  Unit  is  a  part  of  the  USP  Extension  Services.  The 
Unit  carries  out  such  functions  as:  production  of  audio  and  video 
programs,  production  of  educational  materials,  etc.  The  Unit  provides 
media  services  for  the  whole  University.  It  is  geared  primarily  to 
developing  educational  materials.  Students  have  access  to  language 
laboratory  which  is  a  section  of  the  audio  department  operations  of  the 
Unit.  The  labc  ^tory  is  used  for  English  studies.  The  section  copies  tape 
recordings,  record  lectures,  seminars,  speeches,  talks,  discussions  and 
other  livities,  and  produces  programs  for  broadcast.  The  Media  Unit 
pro\.v  ^'le  University  with  equipment  such  as  film  projectors,  tape 
records     loudspeaker  systems  and  video  screenings. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  OTHER  NON-GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  regularly  provides  audiovisual  com- 
munication training  for  trainees  from  Governments  and  Adminis- 
trations in  the  region.  The  Commission  operates  a  Regional  Media 
Center  in  Suva.  Communication,  especially  th.ough  radio  is  regarded  as 
the  heart  of  agricultural  extension  in  the  Pacific  Region  and  as  a  result 
Radio  Production  Workshops  are  held  at  the  Alafua  Campus  of  the 
University  of  the  South  Pacific  by  the  Institute  of  Research,  hxterision 
and  Training  in  Agriculture.  Recognition  of  the  role  of  the  radio  in 
developing  agriculture  in  the  South  Pacific  had  led  to  regular  workshops 
on  basic  training  in  radio  production  techniques  and  various  types  of 
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communicaticn  media  which  could  be  used  in  the  field.  The  Institute  has 
also  launched*  a  radio  program  in  a  series  on  agriculture.  The  radio 
programs  contain  many  issues  and  information  on  agriculture  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  countries  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  programs  are 
produced  and  recorded  at  Alafua  Campus  and  sent  regularly  each 
month  to  radio  stations  in  the  countries  supporting  the  University  of  the 
South  Pacific.  It  is  part  cf  IRETA's  role  in  promoting  the  flow  of 
information  on  agriculture. 


Various  government  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  realize  the 
aims  and  policies  of  the  Government  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  distance 
education.  The  Agriculture  Department,  in  order  to  attain  their  objec- 
tives on  improvement  in  the  overall  level  of  food  self-sufficiency,  con- 
centration on  selected  commodities,  efficient  means  of  agricultural 
employment,  extension  of  benefits  of  new  technologies  and  research  to 
farmers,  promotion  of  greater  management  efficiency,  improvement  in 
the  storage,  processing  and  marketing  systems  for  agricultural  products, 
and  increased  local  participation  in  proven  economically  viable  agricul- 
tural ventures  has  focused  on  the  provision  of  support  and  extension 
services.  Agri-based  educational  programs  are  regularly  provided  over 
the  air.  In  the  fisheries  sector,  the  Fisheries  Department  provides  advice 
on  exploitation,  processing  and  marketing  of  marine  produce  through 
demonstrations,  use  of  pamphlets  and  radio  broadcasts.  Educational 
programs  in  Primary  Health  Care,  Food  and  Nutrition,  Improvement  of 
Health  Environment,  and  Family  Planning  and  Population  Control  have 
been  developed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  some  of  these  are 
regularly  broadcast  over  the  air.  The  Fiji  Broadcasting  Commission  and 
other  governmental  and  non-governmental  agencies  prepaT-e  and  pro- 
duce a  number  of  educational  programs  with  the  aim  to: 

(i)  en'-ourage  self  reliance; 

(ii)  promote  community-based  services; 

(iii)  encourage  and  promote  more  food  production; 

(iv)  promote  cultural,  educational  and  recreational  programs  for 
youth  in  rural  and  urban  areas; 

(v)  strengthen  and  coordinate  women's  activities  in  the  overall 
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development  effort; 
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(vi)  develop  skills  in  handicraft,  garment  making,  preparing  a 
wider  variety  of  local  dishes  using  local  products;  and 

(vii)  improve  environmental  awareness,  etc. 

GOVERNMENT'S  POLICIES  AND  PLANS 
REGARDING  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

For  determining  the  Government's  policy  on  distance  education  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  its  policy  on  mass  media  together  with  its  policy  on 
education.  These  together  will  influence  plans  and  strategies  on  distance 
education.  In  its  Ninth  Development  Plan  (1986-1990)  the  Government 
reiterates  that  the  media  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  fostering  greater 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the  values  and  customs  of  the  various 
communities.  The  Govern -cent's  policy,  as  regards  the  news  media,  is 
to  support  national  endea\  ors,  better  inform  the  public  about  major  na- 
tional development  problems  and  develop  a  unified  approach  to  resol- 
ving them.  The  major  objectives  for  the  development  of  information 
and  media  during  DP9  are  to: 

(i)  create  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  national  develop- 
ment goals; 

(ii)  coordinate  and  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible,  basic  infor- 
mation on  Government's  development  policies  and  programs; 

(iii)  provide  communication  channels  from  the  people  to  the  Gov- 
ernment so  that  full  account  is  taken  of  their  needs  and 
aspirations;  and 

(iv)  enhance  people's  awareness  and  knowledge  of  their  social, 
political  and  economic  environment. 

Of  the  programs  identified  for  implementation  during  DP9  there  are 
three  with  implications  for  distance  education.  These  are:  (i)  Develop- 
ment Support  Communication;  (ii)  Introduction  of  Television;  and 
(iii)  The  Fiji  Broadcasting  Commission. 

1.   Development  Support  Communication 

The  objective  of  the  Development  Support  Communication  pro- 
gram is  to  make  use  of  the  Government's  information  and  communica- 
tion resources  to  help  achieve  its  national  goals.  The  Department  of 
Information  will  consolidate  and  improve  upon  its  efforts  to  coordinate 
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and  provide  audiovisual  support  requirements  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  people  of  the  Government's  development  programs.  Edu- 
cational materials  such  as  press  releases,  newsletters,  articies  for 
newspapers,  certain  publications,  scripts  or  pre-recorded  tapes  for  radic> 
stations,  slides  and  videotapes  for  mobile  video  and  film  units  will  be 
produced. 

Radio  will  continue  to  remain  the  best  means  of  disseminating 
information  to  the  public,  particularly  to  people  in  the  rural  areas.  The 
Department  of  Information  will  devote  a  greater  portion  of  its  time  and 
resources  to  cultivating  a  strong  professional  link  with  the  Fiji  Broad- 
casting Commission.  The  Department's  vernacular  radio  programs  will 
continue  with  the  biyle  and  presentation  kept  under  constant  assessment 
to  maintain  high  listener  appeal. 

2.   Introduction  of  Television 

With  the  Government's  support  and  approval,  the  introduction  of 
television  is  inevitable  but  the  Government  intends  to  ensure  it  has  a  say 
in  the  types  of  programs  that  may  be  telecast.  The  production  of  local 
programs  will  be  actively  encouraged.  This,  therefore,  has  implications 
for  the  preparation  and  production  of  educational  programs.  Consider- 
ing the  status  of  available  resources  and  personnel,  it  appears  that  the 
Extension  Services  of  the  University  of  the  South  Pacific  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  full  advantage  of  television  as  a  medium  for  distance 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Schools  Broadcast  Unit  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  will  need  to  be  greatly  expanded  if  it  is  to  utilize 
the  television  service.  The  Ministry  of  Education  in  its  Program  State- 
ment (1985)  states  that  SBU  will  be  streamlined  so  that  it  can  help  more 
fully  in  the  delivery  of  the  education  system,  especially  for  those  in  the 
more  remote  and  isolated  parts  of  the  country. 

3.    The  Fiji  Broadcasting  Commission  (FBC) 

The  main  objectives  formulated  for  FBC  are  to: 

(i)  improve,  consolidate  and  expand  thc^se  services  which  will 
play  a  larger  role  in  national  development;  and 

(ii)  increase  the  level  of  rural  coverage. 

The  decentralization  of  FBC  and  facilities  will  be  continued.  Studio 
facilities  will  be  established  in  the  Northern  Division  to  provide  better 
services.  The  possibility  of  establishing  self-contained  community  sta- 
tions, v/ith  their  own  recording  studios  and  small  transmitters  which  can 
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concentrate  on  local  needs  and  issues,  will  be  investigated.  FBC's 
transmission  facilities  will  continue  to  be  upgraded  to  ensure  that 
listeners  throughout  Fiji  have  strong,  clear  reception.  The  establishment 
of  community  stations  and  upgrading  of  transmission  facilities  should 
lead  to  improved  radio  reception  in  remote  areas.  This  would  therefore 
help  resolve  the  problem  of  poor  reception  by  schools  in  the  outer 
islands. 

4.  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

During  the  current  Five- Year  Development  Plan,  the  Agriculture 
Department  intends  to  strengthen  its  extension  services  to  ensure  that 
the  desirable  results  are  effectively  transmitted  to  farmers.  One  method 
of  realizing  this  is  the  more  effective  use  of  media  to  impart  educational 
programs  on  agriculture. 

5.  Financial  Provision 

(i)  The  education  budget  (1985)  for  the  introduction  of  new 
technology  (computer,  video,  etc.)  was  estimated  as: 

$135,000 

Purchase  of  tapes  and  cassettes  2,000 
Purchase  of  Master  Deck  2,800 

(ii)  Media  Development:  Indicative  Expenditure  1986 

(a)  Development  Support  Communication  $  77,'^00 

(b)  Television  10,000 

(c)  Fiji  Broadcasting  Commission 

Decent  ralizat  ion  1 00 ,000 

Technical  Upgrading  15,000 


SCOPE  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Technical  assistance  and/or  financing  from  external  sources  will  be 
sought  in  the  following  areas: 

(i)  supply  of  radio  cassettes  and  tapes  to  all  primary  and  second- 
ary schools; 

(ii)  training  of  SBU  staff  in  the  skills  related  to  preparation, 
production  and  delivery  of  radio  broadcast  educational  pro- 
grams; 
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(iii)  expansion  of  current  facilities  at  SBU  to  accommodate  the 
production  of  non-formal  educational  programs  and  programs 
for  television  and  videos; 

(iv)  establishment  of  a  fv^y  equipped  distribution  resources  cen- 
ter carrying  educa^''^i.al  materials  such  as  videotapes, audio- 
cassettes,  slides,  fiims,  filmstrips,  charts,  posters,  etc.;  and 

(v)  a  professional  educational  broadcast  consultant  to  train 
broadcast  staff. 


A.   Population  ac  of  1985 


AU  Age 


Dec. 

Groups  5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-44 

45  and 

1984 

0-75+    9-10  Yrs 

11-17  Yrs  18-25  Yrs  26-^5  Yrs 

Yrs 

Above 

Total 

690,681  81,115 

78,032 

75,318 

69,968 

187,411 

104,840 

Male 

348,514  41,663 

39,791 

38,226 

35,269 

93,143 

52,092 

Female 

342,167  39,452 

38,241 

37,092 

34.699 

94,268 

52,748 

Rural 

63%  approx. 

Urban 

37%  approx. 

B.   Educational  institutions 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
(1985) 


Enrollment  1985 


Number    Boys     Girls     Capacity   Trained  Dntrained 


Primary  Schools 


Total 
Rural 
Urban 


668 
535 
133 


65,365 
37,489 
27,876 


61,921 
34,987 
26,934 


4,351 
2,786 
1,565 


45 
29 
16 


Secondary 
Schools 

(Grades  Vl-Xll) 


Total 
Rural 
Urban 


139 
78 
61 


20,822 
8,541 
12,281 


20,683 
8,666 
12,017 


2,411 
1,026 
1,385 


310 
115 
195 
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C.  Distance  education  and  status  of  broad:^ting,  printing,  postal 
services  in  the  country 

1.  Distance  Education  Institutes 
Refer  to  the  body  of  the  paper. 

2.  Radio  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Edu- 
cation Programs) 

3.  TV  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Educa- 
tional Programs) 

-  Total  Capacity 

-  Level  of  Utilization 

-  Scope  for  Expansion 

4.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Electrified  Villages 

29,000  out  of  74,540  rural  households  have  electricity.  193  out  of 
2,400  villages  have  electricity.  This  includes  the  largest  villages. 

5.  Status  of  Printing  Facilities  in  the  Country 

Satisfactory.  There  are  several  privately-operated  printing  enter- 
prises and  there  is  a  modem  Government  Printing  Department. 

6.  Postal  Services  in  the  Country 

Satisfactory  but  owing  to  the  geographical  scatter  of  the  smaller 
islands,  it  takes  time  for  mail  to  travel  between  them  and  the  postal 
agencies. 
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DISTANCE  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  HONG  KONG 


(This  paper  sets  out  the  present  provision  of  distance  education  in 
Hong  Kong  and  the  likely  areas  of  development  in  the  future.) 

A,  The  Concept  of  Distance  Education  in  Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong  has  no  mineral  wealth,  not  enough  arable  land  to  feed 
its  people  and  no  fresh  water  other  than  that  which  falls  as  rain.  Its  only 
natural  resource  is  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  people  and  edu- 
cation is  accepted  as  the  only  effective  means  of  developing  that  re- 
source and  thus  accounts  for  the  largest  proportion  (18  per  cent)  of  the 
Hong  Kong's  public  expenditure.  "Distance  education",  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  teaching  and  learning  process  where  there  is  a  separation  of 
space  and  time  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  Traditionally,  this 
form  of  education  has  been  used  where  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
population  poses  difficulties  of  logistics  and  resources  for  conventional 
teaching  methods.*  But  it  is  also  well-suited  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
overcrowding  makes  provision  of  conventional  teaching,  difficult  and 
long  working  hours  make  desirable  the  flexibility  in  timing  which  dis- 
tance education  provides.^  Hong  Kong  has  not  yet,  however,  imple- 
mented  extensive  distance  learning  programs.  The  Government's 
education  policy  has  focused  on  providing  a  basic  education  for  Hong 
Kong's  rapidly  growing  student  population,  increasingly  comparable  to 
that  provided  in  Western  Europe.  The  last  major  stage  in  this  process 
was  reached  in  1978,  with  the  introduction  of  free  and  compulsory 
education  up  to  and  including  the  junior  secondary  level.^  During  this 
period  of  providing  a  basic  educational  infrastructure,  little  emphasis 
could  be  placed  on  the  sophisticated  techniques  of  distance  education. 
Now,  however,  radical  proposals  have  been  made  to  establish  a  major 
open  learning  program  in  Hong  Kongj  to  meet  the  need  for  this  type  of 
education,  which  has  been  created  here  partly  by  tne  very  success  of  the 
Government's  rapid  expansion  of  conventional  education.  This  will 
inevitably  involve  the  widespread  use  of  distance  learning  techniques. 

The  dem?  .d  for  trained  manpower  in  Hong  Kong  is  certainly  no 
less  than  in  other  developing  and  newly  developed  countries  and  the 
rapid  growth  planned  for  education  at  university  degree  level  reflects 
this  demand.  The  level  of  provision  of  first  year  first  degree  places  is 

*  Commonwealth  Meeting  of  Specialists,  Distance  Teaching  in  Higher  Education,  January  1985,  p.  3 
^Hong  Kong  Education  Commission,  Report  No.  2  (ECR2),  pp.  143-146. 
"The  Hong  Kong  Education  System,"  June  1981,  para.  2.5. 
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expected  to  increase  by  more  than  100  per  cent  during  the  next  ten 
years.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  university 
using  distance  learning  techniques,  along  the  lines  of  the  Open  Univer- 
sity in  the  UK  (UKOU).  Having  consulted  its  main  adviser  on  higher 
education  -  the  University  and  Polytechnic  Grants  Committee  of  Hong 
Kong,  which  has  a  membership  of  internationally-known  academics  and 
local  community  leaders  -  the  Government  has  decided  against  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  because  of  constraints  such  as  the 
lack  of  necessary  academic  and  technical  expertise."*  The  appropriate 
course  to  be  charted  in  the  development  of  distance  learning  in  Hong 
Kong  is  discussed  below.^ 

B.  Review  of  Distance  Education  Projects  in  Hong  Kong 

The  current  provision  of  distance  education  at  the  post-secondary 
and  tertiary  level  is  limited.  One  of  the  local  universities  conducts 
various  secondary  level  courses  using  distance  learning  including  radio 
courses  with  the  Chinese  channel  of  a  radio  station  funded  by  the 
Government.  That  university  also  offers  correspondence  courses  and 
provides  over  20  self-learning  programs  conducted  in  the  form  of  taped 
audio  lectures,  as  well.as  a  course  by  newspaper  program.  Another  of 
the  five  degree-awarding  institutions  in  Hong  Kong  is  jointly  offering  a 
degree  program,  using  distance  learning  techniques,  with  an  American 
university.  Students  receive  lecture  and  study  materials  and  complete 
required  course  work  by  correspondence. 

The  Management  Development  Center  of  the  Vocational  Training 
Council  of  Hong  Kong  is  building  up  a  collection  of  materials  for 
distance  management  learning,  mainly  from  the  UK,  USA  and  Australia. 
These  materials  will  principally  be  for  the  use  of  management  trainers  in 
companies  and  management^ teachers  in  academic  institutions  in  devel- 
oping their  own  activities. 

Also  at  the  secondary  level,  a  Multi-Media  Education  Programme 
holds  a  partial  distance  learning  course  for  persons  aged  15  and  over. 
This  program,  which  is  privately  run,  is  partly  supported  by  func!s  from 
the  Adult  Education  Subvention  Scheme  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1980  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  courses  designed  specifi- 
cally to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  formal  education.  The  Education  Programme  utilizes  self-study 
class,  telephone  tutorials  and  informal  teacher-student  contact.  Tutorial 


^  Hong  Kong  Education  Commission,  Report  No.  1  (ECRI),  pp.  71-76. 
See  Section  on  Government':}  Policies  and  Plans  Regarding  Distance  Education. 
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Centers  are  open  mainly  at  weekends,  while  the  telephone  tutorials 
operate  on  weekday  evenings.  Students  enrolled  in  the  course  are 
supplied  with  course  books  and  in  some  cases  workbooks  and  work 
sheets,  which  are  returned  periodically  and  marked  by  individual  tutors. 
Students  are  expected  to  complete  on\  \  level  of  the  program  (there  are 
five  levels:  Forms  1  to  5  within  one  or  two  years).  A  wide  range  of 
subjects  is  offered.  School  subjects  offered  in  the  junior  secondary  levels 
are  languages,  history,  integrated  science,  social  studies  and  mathema- 
tics. For  the  senior  secondary  levels,  there  are  languages,  history  and 
literature,  mathematics,  science  subjects,  economics  and  accounting. 
Besides  school  subjects,  students  can  f  tudy  commercial  and  recreational 
subjects.  There  are  some  4,000  persons  enrolled  in  this  Programme. 

In  addition,  the  Open  College  (OC)  of  the  University  of  East  Asia 
(UEA)  in  Macau  offers  a  wide  range  of  distance  learning  courses  to  its 
students,  many  of  whom  are  Hong  Kong  residents.  T?iere  are  no  formal 
educational  requirements  for  admission  to  any  of  its  four  schools  (Arts, 
Business,  Mathematics  and  Science)  and  foundation  courses  therefore 
play  an  important  part  in  bringing  students  up  to  internationally  accept- 
able college  standards.  The  full-time  student  equivalent  enrollment  in 
degree  and  other  courses  at  OC  stands  at  1,050.  The  possible  role  of  the 
OC  in  the  future  development  of  distance  education  in  He  ng  Kong  is 
discussed  below  (see  section  on  the  Troposed  Open  Education  Consor- 
tium'). 

The  above  paragraphs  refer  exclusively  to  distance  learning  in  open 
education.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  also  spends  approxi- 
mately $18  million  per  annum  on  distance  lea^iiing  in  conventional 
education  through  its  Educational  Television  Service.  Courses  in  six 
subjects  at  primary  level  and  five  subjects  at  junior  secondary  level  are 
available  in  this  medium,  including  the  basic  subjects  of  Chinese, 
English  and  Mathematics. 

C.  Other  Types  of  Open  Education  in  Hong  Kong 

The  view  of  distance  education  taken  in  Hong  Kong  has  naturally 
been  conditioned  by  Hong  Kong*s  special  circumstances  and  by  the 
history  of  its  educational  development.  The  rapid  expansion  in  its 
primary  and  secondary  education  sectors,  with  free  and  compulsory 
primary  education  being  achieved  in  1978,  coupled  with  the  rapid 
expansion  in  senior  secondary  and  tertiary  provision  at  the  present  time, 
has  resulted  in  a  situation  where  substantial  numbers  of  people  who  had 
the  ability  to  advance  further  educationally  were  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  lack  of  provision  in  the  various  sectors  at  the  relevant  times. 
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The  view  of  both  the  Government  and  people  of  Hong  Kong  is  to  give 
priority  outside  the  conventional  education  system  to  the  provision  of 
open  education  as  a  means  of  providing  retrieval  opportunities  for  those 
who  had  been  disadvantaged.  Historically,  this  has  involved  the  applica- 
tion of  distance  learning  techniques  on  a  relatively,  limited  scale,  owing 
to  the  compact  nature  of  Hong  Kong  and  to  the  more  urgent  educa- 
tional priorities  referred  to  earliei.  The  opportunities  offered  by  other 
forms  of  open  education  are,  however,  already  significant.  For  the  sake 
of  completeness,  these  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Courses  available  cover  the  primary,  secondary  and  post-seccndary 
levels  as  well  as  non-academic  subjects. 

The  Departments  of  Extramural  Studies  of  the  two  local  universi- 
ties offer  some  1,200  courses  each  year  to  over  55,000  students  at  a 
number  of  centers  throughout  the  territory.  The  majority  of  these 
courses  do  not  lead  to  the  award  of  formal  academic  qualifications. 
Diploma  or  certificate  curses,  ho^^'ever,  are  offered  in  subjects  such  as 
Mana^^ement,  Engineering,  English,  Journalism,  Librarianship,  Com- 
puter Science,  Housing  Studies  and  a  number  of  Art  subjects.  The  range 
of  disciplines  covered  by  the  extramural  courses  is  very  wide  -  Art  and 
Design,  Languages  and  Literature,  Ecoi^omics,  Banking  and  Statistics, 
Management  Studies,  Educatioii,  Engineering,  History  and  Geography, 
Journalism  and  Communication,  Law,  Librarianship,  Music,  Philo- 
sophy and  Psychology,  Physical  Sciences,  Political  Science,  Biomedical 
and  Health  Science,  Social  Work  and  Sociology. 

The  other  three  higher  education  institutions  in  Hong  Kong  also 
offer  evening  and  part-time  courses.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cou/ses 
offered  by  the  Extramural  Studies  Departments  of  the  two  universities, 
some  of  these  courses  lead  to  the  award  of  a  diploma  cr  certificate. 

On  a  more  practical  level  the  Vocational  Training  Council  of  Hong 
Kong  offers  a  variet"  '^f  courses.  They  are: 

(i)  courses  leading  to  formal  craft  and  technician  qualifications; 

(ii)  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  f^^d  employment  in  industry  or 
commerce  and  to  enable  those  tvho  are  already  employed  in 
these  fields  to  acquire  new  skills  or  update  their  work  knowl- 
edge; and 

(iii)  technically-biased  leisure  interest  courses. 

At  the  primary  and  secondary  levels,  formal  open  education 
courses  are  offered  by  the  Adult  Education  Section  of  jhe  Education 
Department  of  the  Hong  Kong  Government  and  by  various  voluntary 
agencies  whose  programs  are  subvented  by  the  Department. 
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The  Education  Department  offers  the  following  formal  courses: 

(i)  primary  level  courses,  viz.- 

(a)  Adult  Education  Courses  (General  Background);  and 

(b)  General  Adult  Education  Classes 

(ii)  secondary  level  courses,  viz.- 

(a)  Six-Year  Secondary  School  Course;  and 

(b)  Five-Year  Secondary  School  Course  for  Adults 

(iii)  English  courses; 

(iv)  teachers'  courses;  and 

(v)  courses  at  the  Evening  School  of  Higher  Chinese  Studies. 

The  primary  level  courses*  provide  a  retrieval  program  for  adults 
aged  18  and  over  to  equip  them  with  the  fundamental  skills  of  reading 
wntmg  and  numeracy.  The  Adult  Education  Course  (General  Back- 
ground) operates  at  three  levels,  equal  to  Primary  3-4,  Primary  5  and 
Primary  6.  Classes  are  held  in  the  evening.  Tuition  is  free.  No  formal 
qualification  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  majority  of 
students  are  factory  workers  aged  between  18  and  30.  A  number  of 
General  Adult  Education  Classes  at  the  primary  level  are  jointly  oper- 
ated with  other  government  departments,  including  a  course  for  inmates 
of  correctional  services  institutions  and  drug  addiction  treatment  centers 
and  a  course  for  mentally  retarded  adults. 

At  the  secondary  leveF  the  six-year  course  operates  Chinese  and 
English  streams  for  persons  aged  between  15  and  21  and  leads  to  the 
Hong  Kong  Certificate  of  Education  Examination  (HKCEE),  a  public 
examination  for  all  secondary  school  graduates.  The  five-year  course 
also  operates  Chinese  and  English  streams  and  leads  to  the  HKCEE 
but  is  for  persons  aged  over  18.  '  ' 

English  courses^  are  offered  for  adults  aged  18  and  above,  at  three 
levels.  Teachers'  courses  lasting  from  one  to  three  years  are  offered  and 
aim  at  serving  both  trained  and  untrained  teachers.  Subjects  offered 
include  English,  Putonghua,  physical  education,  gymnastics,  art  and 
craft,  music,  modern  educational  dance,  folk  dance,  orieuta!  dance, 
educational  communications  and  techno'ogy. 

Under  the  Adult  Education  Subvention  Scheme,  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  provides  financial  assistance  to  organizations  in  the  provi- 
sion of  retrieval  courses,  i.e.  courses  designed  specifically  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  formal 

*  1985/86  ciiroUment  -  972. 
1985/86  enrollment  -  7,539. 
1985/86  enrollment  -  6,821. 
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education,  particularly  those  from  the  low-income  groups.  Twelve 
courses  are  eligible  for  subvention  -  four  formal  education  courses  and 
eight  short,  non-fonnal  courses.  The  formal  courses  are: 

(i)  basic  literacy; 

(ii)  general  education; 

^iii)  pre-vocational  training;  and 

(iv)  the  multimedia  education  program. 

The  non-formal  courses  are: 

(v)  social  and  moral  education; 

(vi)  labor  education,  including  legal  knowledge; 

(vii)  special  education  for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
adults; 

(viii)  career  education; 

(ix)  pre-retirement/retirement  education; 

(x)  job-oriented  courses; 

(xi)  activities  in  geographical  areas  not  covered  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department's  services;  and 

(xii)  orientation  for  newcomers. 

The  Education  Department  also  provides  free  non-formal  edu- 
cation courses  to  adults  aged  18  and  over  (mainly  factory  workers). 
Courses  offered  include  language,  practical  subjects,  physical  fitness  and 
music.  There  are  no  entry  requirements.  Average  annual  membership  is 
24,000. 

Main  Objectives  and  Target  Population 

It  has  been  noted  above  why  distance  learning  is  appropriate  to  the 
Hong  Kong  situation.  The  factors  which  make  open  education  in  general 
important  in  Hong  Kong  include  the  large  reservoir  of  persons  whose 
educational  standards  do  not,  for  historical  reasons,  match  either  their 
expectations,  their  potential  or  their  social  and  financial  position;  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  territory,  with  the  consequent  demand  for 
more  opportunities  to  obtain  personal  fulfillment  through  additional 
education;  and  the  strong  emphasis  traditionally  placed  on  educational 
attainment  by  local  society.^  Given  these  considerations,  the  target 
groups  for  the  territory's  future  open  education  program  will  be: 


'  "A  Perspective  on  Hong  Kong  Education  -  Report  by  a  Visiting  Paoel,"  November  1982,  p.  77. 
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(i)  those  who  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  further  edu- 
cation when  they  left  school; 

(ii)  those  who  discover  an  interest  in,  or  a  use  for,  further  edu- 
cation later  in  life;  and 

(iii)  those  who  wish  to  be  retrained  in  order  to  change  their  career 
or  vocational  skills. 

E.  Management  and  Financing  of  Distance  and  Open 
Education 

Tlift  management  and  financing  of  distance  and  open  education  in 
Hong  Kong  fall  into  three  categories: 

(i)  provision  offered  and  financed  by  Government  through  its 
Education  Department; 

(ii)  provision  offered  by  non-government  organizations,  with  sub- 
vention from  the  Government;  and 

(iii)  provisions  offered  by  non-government  organizations,  with 
courses  being  self-financing. 

Provisions  in  categories  (i)  and  (ii)  are  mainly  academic  courses  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  level.  In  academic  year  1985-86,  the  Edu- 
cation Department  spent  HK$26  million  on  adult  open/distance  edu- 
cation courses  directly  operated  by  it.  In  addition,  HK$4  million  in 
s\\h\  ention  was  allocated  in  the  same  year  to  50  organizations  for  the 
provision  of  such  courses.  While  courses  at  primary  and  secondar>'  level 
are  provided  or  funded  by  Government,  post-secondary  courses  are 
offered  by  non-government  institutions.  This,  in  a  way,  follows  the 
norm  in  full-time  formal  education  where  tertiary  institutions  are  auton- 
omous entities,  although  full-time  higher  education  is  subsidized  heavily 
by  the  Govemm'='.:U. 

F.  Strengths  u:-.    Weaknesses  of  Current  Provision 

The  current  provision  of  distance  learning  covers  only  a  limited 
number  of  subjects  and  levels  of  study,  though  this  shortcoming  is 
compensated,  to  some  extent,  by  the  other  open  education  courses 
which  are  available.  Overall,  however,  distance  and  open  education  in 
Hong  Kong  suffer  from  two  fundamental  structural  problems.  The  first 
problem  is  the  lack  of  courses  at  sixth-form  level.  The  demand  for  such 
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courses  is  expected  to  increase  as  a  result  of  current  efiforts  to  expand 
opportunities  for  senior  secondary  education.  This  will  inevitably  result 
in  more  students  being  qualified  for  sixth-form  places.  Furthermore,  as 
more  people  complete  a  five-year  secondary  education,  it  will  increas- 
ingly require  a  sixth-form  qualification  to  secure  a  satisfactory  job.  The 
second,  more  serious  problem  is  the  insufficient  provision  for  degree 
level  studies.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  sixth-form  graduates  will 
produce  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  degree  level  courses.  This  is  a 
result  of  numbers,  as  well  as  of  the  competition  for  jobs  which  encour- 
ages people  to  try  to  upgrade  their  qualifications.  The  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  large  number  of  adults  in  full  employment,  who  wish  to 
attain  post-secondary  qualifications  in  a  flexible  but  efficient  manner,  is 
indeed  the  major  problem  to  be  tackled  by  the  new  open  education 
program  now  being  looked  at  by  the  Government  and  discussed  in  the 
section  on  the  proposed  open  education  consortium.  Finally,  in  addition 
to  these  two  major  structural  problems,  some  of  the  specific  disadvantages 
of  the  present  open  education  available  in  Hong  Kong  are  outlined  below 
in  the  section  on  open  education  at  the  post-secondary  level. 


In  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest  potential  for  the  development 
of  distance  education  (and  open  education  in  general)  is  at  the 
post-secondary  and  tertiary  level.  Demand  for  courses  at  this  level  is 
enormous  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  At  present  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
the  mean  17-20  age  group  in  Hong  Kong  can  obtain  a  first  year  first 
degree  place.  Plans  are  underway  to  increase  more  than  two-fold  the 
provision  of  such  places  within  the  next  decade.  But  despite  such  rapid 
expansion,  it  is  likely  that  substantial  demand  will  remain  unmet.  There 
are  also  potential  students  who  are  prevented  by  age  and/or  lack  of  the 
required  formal  academic  qualifications  from  taking  up  conventional 
tertiary  education. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  assess  the  precise  demand  for  open 
education  and  distance  education  at  the  tertiary  level.  Besides  individu- 
als' demand  for  education,  there  is  also  the  need  of  society  for  man- 
power in  specific  areas  at  various  times.  The  pace  of  change  in  a 
developed  society  and  economy  is  such  that  initial  training  at  both 
sub-degree  and  degree  level  is  quickly  out  of  date  in  many  fields. 
Updating  and  retraining  are  thus  important  tasks  for  our  society.  High 
technology  may  be  an  issue  that  requires  special  efforts.  For  those  with 
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sub-degree  quaHfications  the  process  of  enhancing  their  qualifications 
may  involve  advancement  to  degree  level;  degree  holders  may  need 
advanced  diplomas  or  second  degrees.  An  analysis  might  suggest  an 
order  of  priority  for  the  areas  in  v^hich  an  open  education  program 
should  develop.  In  the  long  run  at  least  the  major  requirement  is  likely  to 
be  seen  as  a  broad  and  balanced  program  covering  all  post-secondary 
levels. 

GOVERNMENT'S  POLICIES  AND  PLANS 
REGARDING  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

A*  The  Education  Commission^^ 

The  Education  Commission  in  Hong  Kong  comprises  private  citi- 
zens  representing  various  sectors  of  education  and  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity.  It  advises  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  on  the  education  system 
as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  Commission 
recently  included  29  recommendations  on  open  education  in  its  second 
major  Report  on  Hong  Kong's  educational  system.  The  Administration 
is  now  consulting  the  public  and  educational  institutions  on  the  details  of 
these  recommendations.  It  is  likely  that  decisions  will  be  made  early 
1987.  Although  the  proposals  are  thus  at  a  consultative  stage  only,  they 
have  already  received  wide  support  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  blueprint 
for  the  future  development  of  distance  education  in  Hong  Kong. 

B.  Open  Education  at  the  Post»Secondary  Level*^ 

As  has  been  shown  above,  there  are  already  a  variety  of  courses 
available  in  Hong  Kong  which  meet  parts  of  the  potential  demand  for 
continuing  education  and  retraining.  Except,  however,  for  a  few 
research-based  second  degree  courses,  these  courses  are  operated  on 
the  basis  of  contact  teaching,  following  predetermined  timetable.  The 
student  is  required  to  be  available  at  specified  times  on  a  regular  basis.  If 
he  cannot  comply  with  this  requirement,  he  cannot  complete  the  course. 
For  many  working  people  this  is  obviously  a  major  problem. 

For  the  courses  which  lead  to  formal  exit  qualifications,  the  student 
also  has  to  have  specified  entry  qualifications.  For  the  lower  level 


J!  For  background  in  more  detail,  see  ECR2,  Chapters  I  and  II- 
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certificate  qualifications,  these  requirements  may  not  be  exceptionally 
rigorous,  e.g.  a  number  of  passes  at  HKCEE.  For  the  higher  level 
qualifications,  the  requirements  usually  are  the  same  as  those  for  full- 
time  study.  Since  the  number  of  places  on  contact-teaching  courses  is 
inflexible,  entry  is  also  competitive:  only  those  offering  the  best  qualifi- 
cations are  admitted.  There  is  thus  a  tendency  for  opportunities  in 
continuing  education  to  be  constrained  by  the  student's  attainments  in 
(full-time)  secondary  education. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  available  courses  represent  "single  oppor- 
tunities". That  is  to  say,  a  student  with  HKCEE  qualifications  can  gain 
admission  to  a  certificate  level  course;  a  student  with  A  level  qualifica- 
tions may  be  admitted  to  higher  diploma,  professional  diploma  or 
degree  level  courses.  But  there  is  only  very  limited  linkage  between  the 
various  levels  of  qualifications;  an  example  of  this  is  from  diploma  to 
higher  diploma  status.  Although  it  may  be  possible  to  proceed  from  a 
certificate  lo  a  higher  certificate  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  to  the  higher 
level  of  the  various  diploma  courses,  or  from  there  to  degree  level.  Thus 
a  student's  ultimate  attainments  remain  constrained  by  entry  qualifica- 
tions gained  in  full-time  school  education.  There  are  few  ladders  or 
bridges  of  opportunity,  an  important  concept  in  continuing  education. 

Another  problem  is  that  most  part-time  courses  on  ofifer  in  Hong 
Kong  represent  a  very  high  degree  of  specialization,  usually  with  a 
strong  vocational  bias.  There  are  few  of  the  more  general  programs  in 
either  the  arts  subjects  or  the  pure  sciences  which  would  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  those  wno  seek  the  more  general  academic  qualifica- 
tions, either  for  their  own  sake  or  as  part  of  the  process  of  developing 
their  basic  academic  studies  lo  the  point  from  which  they*  may  wish  to 
choose  a  specialist  application. 

The  above  considerations  led  the  Education  Commission  to  sug- 
gest, in  its  most  recent  Report,  that  Hong  Kong  should  develop  a 
program  of  open  education  at  the  post-secondary  level.  This  program 
should  encompass  the  full  range  of  post-secondary  studies,  starting  at  a 
level-related  to  school  leaving  qualifications  and  extending  to  degree 
level.  The  structure  of  the  program  would  probably  require  limited  and 
specific  entry  points,  but  it  should  be  able  to  cater  for  entrants  with  a 
range  of  (including  minimal)  formal  academic  attainments.  It  should 
also  have  multiple  exit  points  (e.g.  certificate,  diploma  and  degree  level) 
appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  its  students. 
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C.  The  Need  for  Distance  Learning^^ 

In  the  same  Report,  the  Commission  emphasized  that,  as  Hong 
Koiig  expanded  the  provision  of  open  education,  distance  learning 
would  become  more  important.  If  a  comprehensive  open  education 
program  is  to  reach  its  objectives  in  terms  of  making  opportunities 
available  to  the  largest  potential  market,  then  distance  learning  tech- 
niques are  necessary. 

Contact  teaching  requires  teachers  or  lecturers  who  will  themselves 
prepare  a  large  part  of  the  material  to  be  delivered.  It  usually  means 
that  a  course  can  only  be  offered  to  classes  of  a  relatively  inflexible 
number  of  students,  a  number  of  whose  lower  range  is  determined  by 
considerations  of  economy  and  whose  upper  range  is  limited  by  mana- 
geability, all  able  to  attend  at  a  fixed  time.  There  is  a  constraint  on  the 
number  of  classes  that  can  be  offered,  due  to  the  availability  of  suitable 
teachers  and  a  further  constraint  on  who  can  get  into  those  classes,  due 
to  the  need  for  students  to  have  closely  matching  rates  of  comprehen- 
sion (linguistic  and  intellectual).  Distance  learning  is  not  constrained  to 
the  same  extent.  First,  "class"  sizes  can  be  much  more  flexible,  because 
the  greater  reliance  on  pre-prepared  materials  means  that  tutors  or 
proctors  rather  than  lecturers  are  required.  Tutors  may  be  more  readily 
available  than  lecturers:  for  example,  research  students  and  suitably 
qualified  graduates  not  otherwise  involved  in  academic  work  can  be 
used  as  a  supplement  to  full-time  academic  staff.  Second,  the  students 
are  not  bound  by  the  rigors  of  a  lecture-hall  timetable;  such  spare  time 
as  they  have  can  be  used  flexibly  for  studying.  Third,  the  student  is  able 
to  determine  his  own  pace  through  a  course  to  a  greater  extent,  so 
distance  learning  can  cope  efliciently  with  the  student  with  varying 
amounts  of  time  available  for  study,  and  varying  rates  of  comprehen- 
sion. Last  but  not  least,  distance  learning,  in  which  the  principal  cost  is 
the  pre-prepared  material,  shows  economies  of  scale  proportionate  to 
student  numbers  on  a  course,  whereas  the  costs  of  contact  teaching  rise 
in  fixed  increments. 

There  is  also  greater  flexibility  in  structure  and  content.  Because,  in 
distance  learning,  it  is  the  availability  of  pre-prepared  material  rather 
than  lecturers  and  economic  class  sizes  which  is  the  critical  constraint,  it 
is  possible  to  offer  a  variety  of  linked  courses  which  will  lead  the 
students  through  a  far  wider  range  of  studies,  both  basic  and  specialist. 
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A  characteristic  of  distance  learning  is  its  emphasis  on  "certification 
by  attainment":  that  is,  the  student  proves  his  mastery  of  a  course  of 
study  at  a  specified  level  by  his  results  in  continuous  assessment  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  part  of  the  assessment  for  a  final  award)  before 
coming  to  final  course  exams.  With  properly  prepared  course  material 
and  structure  (and  the  use  of  criterion  assessment),  it  is  thus  possible  for 
the  student  to  proceed  from  a  relatively  low  entry  level  to  the  highest 
levels  with  assurances  about  mastery  and  ability  available  to  both 
student  and  institution.  The  concept  of  certification  by  attainment  is 
novel  to  Hong  Kong,  but  proven  elsewhere.  It  is  the  application  of  this 
technique  of  distance  learning  that  makes  open  education  a  practical 
proposition  rather  than  a  theoretical  possibility.  The  emphasis  placed  on 
achievement  during  the  course  of  study  means  that  less  emphasis  is 
required  on  entry  qualifications,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  adopt  a  more 
liberal  approach  in  determining  who  can  join  a  course. 

Distance  learning,  of  course,  also  has  fewer  requirements  for 
physical  infrastructure  than  a  conventional  institution.  The  UKOU 
courses  dispense  with  this  to  a  very  large  extent. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  distance  learning  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  channels  in  the  electronic  media.  The  value  of  au- 
diovisual and  audio  material  is  great,  but  the  mode  of  delivery  has 
shifted  in  favor  of  pre-prepared  tapes  instead  of  live  broadcasts.  Never- 
theless, access  to  this  material  is  one  reason  why  even  the  UKOU  needs 
well-equipped  study  centers.  Distance  learning  techniques  have  varying 
levels  of  sophistication  and  can  function  with  complete  dependence  on 
written  material,  but  the  best  practice  seeks  to  augment  the  written 
material  with  other  approaches  which  do  involve  physical  infrastructure. 

A  distance  learning  program  in  Hong  Kong  should  look  to  the 
future,  and  the  possible  use  of  advanced  techniques  such  as  telecon- 
ferencing and  cable  television.  In  particular,  cable  television  is  likely  to 
be  available  in  the  near  future,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  one 
channel  at  least  should  be  reserved  for  this  role.  These  features,  how- 
ever, are  desirable  but  not  essential.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  start 
and  run  a  program  using  as  its  technological  infrastructure  only  the 
existing  mail  and  telephone  systems. 

D.  Entrance  Requirements*"* 

A  critical  question  in  the  development  of  any  open  education 
program  in  Hong  Kong  -  irrespective  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
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conducted  through  distance  learning  techniques  -  is  how  ''open"  the 
opportunities  in  the  program  should  be.  There  are  three  theoretical 
possibilities: 

(i)  complete  openness:  that  is,  admission  to  courses  uncon- 
strained by  qualifications  but  on  a  first-come  first-served  basis; 

(ii)  restricted  entry:  requiring  those  seeking  admission  to  have  the 
same  formal  academic  qualifications  as  would  be  required  for 
comparable  courses  in  conventional  institutions;  and 

(iii)  quaUfied  openness:  requiring  those  seeking  admission  to  have 
some  formal  academic  qualifications  but  not  necessarily  those 
that  would  be  required  by  conventional  institutions. 

The  UKOU  is  an  example  of  the  first  option.  The  UKOU  practice 
is  to  admit  anyone  (subject  to  a  minimum  age  limit  of  21  years  and  the 
constraints  of  a  waiting  list)  and  then  to  require  them  to  take  foundation 
courses  in  the  broad  field  of  study  chosen.  Foundation  courses  have 
three  functions: 

(i)  They  serve  as  a  test  of  intellectual  aptitude.  The  student  has 
to  be  able  to  complete  one  or  more  foundation  courses  before 
proceeding  with  course  work.  The  standards  of  the  UKOU 
foundation  courses  are  now  recognized  to  the  point  that  some 
British  universities  accept  them  in  lieu  of  A  levels  for  admis- 
sion to  conventional  programs; 

(ii)  They  inculcate  in  the  student  the  necessary  techniques  and 
disciplines  of  self-study;  and 

(iii)  They  bring  the  student  up  to  the  standard  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  commence  the  course  work  (or  serve  as  a  re- 
fresher course  for  those  returning  to  academic  work  after  a 
lapse  of  time). 

The  first  of  these  functions  means  that  "complete  openness"  is  in 
practice  highly  conditional;  no  one  is  denied  the  chance  of  access,  but 
the  first  requirement  thereafter  is  that  they  should  establish  their  qualifi- 
cations. 

This  appioach  reflects  a  fundamental  difference  between  conven- 
tional education  and  open  education.  Conventional  education  is  "vali- 
dated" by  both  the  entry  and  exit  qualifications  of  its  participating 
students:  that  is,  the  institution  in  effect  prejudges  the  intellectual 
quality  of  the  student  by  the  fact  of  his  admission.  His  final  award 
represents  the  value  added  or  progress  demonstrated  by  his  studies  in 
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the  institution.  Its  staAidiOg  is  judged  in  part  by  the  entry  qualifications 
on  '-hidi  It  is  developed.  Open  education,  the  basis  of  which  is  certifica- 
tion by  attainment,  involves  fcA^er  assumptions  aboui  the  student's 
knowledge  and  ability.  Foundation  courses,  and  the  assessment  of  the 
student  during  his  course  work,  substitute  largely  for  the  rigorous 
admissions  standards  imposed  in  conventional  education;  the  exit  qu.irl- 
ification  is  seen  as  being  of  paramount  importance  in  establishing  the 
student's  attainment. 

The  value  of  foundation  courses  is  such  that  they  2re  Hkely  to  form 
an  important  part  of  Hong  Kong's  future  open  education  program  at 
this  level.  If  foundation  courses  are  used  properly,  the  foimal  academic 
qualifications  required  for  conventional  courses  should  be  ur  necessary. 
It  is  difficult  to  justify  **qualified  openness",  requiring  students  to  have 
some  formal  academic  qualifications  but  of  a  lesser  standard  than 
conventional  institutions  would  require  for  a  comparable  course,  other 
than  as  a  filter:  a  pre-selection  process  for  admission  to  foundation 
courses  in  the  early  stages  of  the  program,  in  the  interests  of  reducing 
high  initial  dropout  rates  and  ensurmg  that  the  program  got  off  lo  a  good 
start;  fairness  to  the  bacKlog  of  relatively  highly  qualified  candidates 
previously  denied  post-secondary  education;  or  as  a  justification  for 
supporting  students  through  publicly  financed  grants  or  loans.  On  these 
grounds  it  can  be  justified,  but  the  arguments  for  any  form  of  filter  as  a 
means  of  pre-selection  are  administrative,  not  educational.  If  adopted  in 
Hong  Kong,  it  may  be  as  an  interim  measure  only,  subject  to  periodic 
review. 


E.  The  Proposed  Open  Education  Consortium 


15 


Hong  Kong's  Education  Commission  has  considered  two  possible 
ways  of  trying  to  organize  a  program  of  open  education  in  the  territory, 
other  than  by  establishing  a  new  autonomous  institution  along  the  lines 
of  the  UKOU,  which  was  rejected  for  the  reasons  stated  earlier. 

The  first  option  is  the  creation  of  a  coordinating  body  which  would 
determine  which  institution  would  oiier  which  course,  thus  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort  (or  promoting  multiple  efforts  in  areas  of  high 
demand)  and  ensuring  that  coverage  is  comprehensive. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  would  be  the  simplest  approach  to  the 
problem.  It  would,  however,  involve  considerable  difficulties.  First 
would  be  the  question  of  a  student's  enrollment.  If  the  necessary 
diversity  of  course  components  were  to  be  achieved,  then  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  operate  a  modular  creJit  unit  systeni,  with  different  mod- 
ules being  offered  by  different  institutions.  If  the  participating  institu- 
tions are  acting  only  as  part  of  a  loose  federation,  then  there  may  be 
difficulties  in  ensuring  compatibility  of  entry  qualifications. 

More  serious  would  be  the  problems  of  who  »ould  make  final 
awards  to  students,  and  the  acceptability  to  the  award-conferring  insti- 
tution of  the  credits  obtained  by  students  at  other  institutions. 

Another  problem  would  be  the  actual  administration  of  such  a 
ocheme.  The  decentralized  nature  of  a  cooperative  venture  implies  that 
the  financing  of  courses,  the  preparation  of  course  material  and  the 
provision  of  teaching  staff  and  other  resources  such  as  laboratories  and 
libraries  would  all  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  participating 
institutions. 

The  Commission  believed  that  something  more  than  the  coopera- 
tion of  autonomous  institutions  would  be  required  for  an  effective 
program.  It  therefore  recommended  consideration  of  the  second  option, 
viz.  a  consortium  approach.  The  participating  institutions  would  consti- 
tute a  consortium  for  the  purpose  of  operating  this  program,  but  in 
subscribing  to  it  would  accept  that  the  consortium  was  (in  some  sense) 
an  authoritative  body.  The  consortium  would  allocate  responsibility  and 
funds  for  the  preparation  or  selection  of  materials,  ensure  compatibility 
of  standards  and  deal  with  the  allocation  of  resources. 

The  consortium  would  not  be  an  embryonic  autonomous  institution 
but  an  effective  moderator  between  the  participating  institutions,  which 
would  probably  be  the  five  major  higher  education  institutions  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  consortium  would  represent  their  joint  efforts;  to  a  large 
extent  its  academic  standing  would  derive  from  them.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  the  entity  in  which  the  students  enrolled,  rather  than  in  an 
individual  participating  institution,  and  the  awards  given  to  students 
would  be  in  the  name  of  the  consortium.  It  would  thus  expect  to  achieve 
an  identity  and  reputation  of  its  own,  and  it  would  need  its  own  senior 
academic  staff  to  back  this  standing. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  the  Commission's  proposed  approach.  It  has 
already  been  the  basis  of  the  successful  Canadian  open  education 
venture,  the  Open  University  CcJnsortium  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Hong  Kong  open  education  consortium,  if  and  when  estab- 
lished, would  probably  have  the  following  functions  and  responsibilities: 

(i)  to  set  priorities  and  to  plan  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive post-secondary  program; 

(ii)  to  commission  participants  to  operate  component  courses 
through  tutorial  support: 
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(iii)  to  approve  the  use  of  distance  learning  m.^terial  and  negoti- 
ate with  originating  institutions  for  its  use  and  development; 

(iv)  to  commission,  where  appropriate,  the  local  development  of 
course  material; 

(v)  to  appoint  external  examiners  to  validate  course  work  and 
examination  results; 

(vi)  to  organize  the  necessary  supporting  services  (access  to 
libraries,  laboratories,  computers,  study  centers,  etc.) 
through  its  owr.  center  and,  when  appropriate,  at  participat- 
ing institutions  or  their  study  centers; 

(vii)  to  operate  a  student  counselling  service  to  advise  students  on 
their  study  programs; 

(viii)  to  consider  students'  standing  for  purposes  of  credit  transfers 
and  recognition  of  advanced  standing;  and 

(ix)  to  confer  degrees  and  other  qualifications  on  students. 

The  consortium  would  have  control  over  all  funds  used  in  the 
program.  It  would  receive  funds  from  students;  it  would  give  grants  to 
participating  institutions  for  the  operation  of  courses  and  provision  of 
any  other  services.  This  would  mean  that  the  consortium  would  reim- 
burse institutions  for  the  costs  of  additional  staff  employed  to  operate 
courses  or  to  produce  material,  since  the  institutions  could  not  take  on 
additional  commitments  on  behalf  of  the  consortium  without  additional 
resources. 

The  long-term  objective  would  be  that  the  consortium's  program 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  self-financing,  i.e.  that  studcnvS  should  meet 
the  direct  costs  of  the  courses  which  they  take.  This  would  have  to  be 
studied  carefully  by  the  consortium.  A  view  would  have  to  be  taken  on 
affordability  for  students.  Cross-subsidization  of  less  popular  courses 
might  well  be  neces'^ary.  The  costs  of  developing  new  or  supplementary 
material  would  also  be  considerable.  The  consortium  would  need  to 
build  up  its  enrollment  rapidly,  as  unit  costs  in  distance  learning  drop 
dramatically  as  numbers  increase. 

The  consortium  would  be  free  to  consider  which  other  institutions 
or  higher  education  should  be  brought  into  this  scheme,  and  what 
relationship  they  should  have  with  the  consortium.  A  particular  issue 
which  would  have  to  be  faced  is  whether,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, the  Open  College  (OC)  of  the  University  of  East  Asia  should 
be  involved  in  the  program,  should  it  seek  such  involvement.  The  OC 
has  become  an  experienced  practitioner  of  distance  learning  in  Hong 
Kong.  It  has  established  credibility  through  its  extensive  credit  transfer 
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agreements  with  the  UKOU  and  other  recognized  commonwealth  insti- 
tutions. These  are  factors  which  the  consortium  would  no  doubt  con- 
sider should  the  OC  make  an  application  to  join  it. 

The  basis  of  the  operation  of  the  consortium's  program  would  be 
through  written  course  material  supervised  by  tutors.  Students'  perfoi- 
mance  would  be  graded  both  by  continuous  as:.issment  of  course  work 
and  in  general  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course  unit.  External 
assessors  and  examiners  would  be  used  to  monitor  the  assessment  of 
course  work  and  examinations. 

The  consortium  might  develop  its  program  through  the  following 
three  basic  schools: 

(i)  com'^'^rcial  and  social  sciences; 

(ii)  arts  and  humanities;  and 

(iii)  mathematics,  science  and  technology. 

Linked  courses  at  appropriate  hierarchical  levels  would  lead  to  standard 
quaUfications  in  these  fields,  but  the  range  of  electives  on  offer  would 
mean  that  study  in  anyone  field  could  draw  in  courses  from  other  fields. 

F.  Distance  Learning  Courses  Offered  in  Hong  Kong  by 
Overseas  Institutions 

Quite  apart  from  the  OC,  f,here  is  likely  to  be  a  role  for  overseas 
academic  institutions  to  play  in  the  provision  of  distance  learning 
courses  at  the  post-secondary  and  tertiary  level  in  Hong  Kong.  Even  if  a 
comprehensive  local  program  can  be  established,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  so 
comprehensive  as  to  cover  all  possible  specialist  requirements  and 
external  institutions  may  well  be  able  to  fill  such  gaps. 

Besides  offering  appropriate  courses  locally,  or  trying  to  operate 
them  from  an  overseas  base,  overseas  institutions  may  link  up  with 
post-secondary  institutions  in  Hong  Kong  to  offer  their  own  awards 
t'irough  those  colleges.  An  existing  example  of  such  an  approach  was 
cited  above.  While  welcoming  the  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  this 
provision.  There  is  certainly  a  case  for  continuing  public  safeguards,  on 
the  same  grounds  that  there  is  regulation  of  conventional  education  in 
Hong  Kong;  the  public  needs  to  be  protected  from  the  incompetent  and 
the  substandard.  Each  case  will  be  treated  on  its  merits,  and  specific 
conditions  may  be  Jaid  down  for  each  applicant  to  fulfill. 
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The  two  object!  ;es  of  policy  as  regards  external  institutions  should 
be  first,  to  ensure  that  what  is  offered  is  of  a  satisfactory  standard  and 
second,  to  encourage  the  external  institution  to  involve  Hong  Kong 
post-secondary  institutions  where  possible.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
sort  of  guidelines  which  would  serve  as  general  conditions  might  be: 

(i)  that  any  qualification  offered  on  an  external  basis  must  have 
full  equivalence  with  the  comparable  institution  and  that 
external  **xaminers  and  assessors  would  be  used  to  ensure 
this  equivalence; 

(ii)  that  the  only  programs  which  could  be  represented  as  degree 
programs  would  have  to  be  offered  by  a  recognized  Com- 
monwealth degree-awarding  institution  or,  in  the  case  of  US 
institutions,  an  accredited  institution  listed  as  such  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  "Accredited  Institutions  of  Post- 
Secondary  Education"  of  the  Council  on  Post-Secondary 
Education; 

(iii)  that  the  overseas  institution  should  cither  operate  under  the 
auspices  of  a  local  sponsorinc  post-secondary  institution  or 
provide  its  own  local  center  of  operations,  in  either  case 
demonstrating  ability  to  provide  the  supporting  facilities 
appropriate  to  the  progran)(s)  proposed  (e.g.  tutorial  staff, 
libraries,  computers,  laooratories,  study  centers  and  admini- 
strative support); 

(iv)  that  the  course  material  would  be  based  on  recognized 
distance  learning  techniques  involving  periodic  assessment  of 
course  work  as  well  as  finali  examinations,  and  local  tuior- 
student  communication; 

(v)  that  the  course  material  and  the  award  clfered  must  be 
recognized  by  the  Hong  Kong  Council  for  Academic  Awards 
(HKCAA)  as  being  appropriate  to  acaQc*.mic  studies  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  if  necessary  new  material  would  be  developed, 
subject  to  HKCAA  approval,  to  ensure  this; 

(vi)  that  the  overseas  institution  or  local  sponsoring  institution 
v/ould  provide  adequate  resident  academic  staff  to  support 
the  programs  (and  where  necessary,  the  oveneas  institutions 
should  arrange  suitable  opportunities .  jr  the  academic  devel- 
opment of  the  local  institution's  staff  to  the  point  where  they 
could  conduct  the  program); 

(vii)  the  HKCAA  should  make  periodic  assessments  or 
otherwise  monitor  these  programs  to  ensure  thai  they  re- 
mained up  to  standard;  and 
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\  (viii)  that  the  administration  of  the  program  would  be  entirely 

^  separate  from  any  program  'conducted  by  local  sponsoring 

f  institutions  which  used  public  funds,  and  made  no  direct  or 
indirect  use  of  such  funds. 

G.  Concluding  Remarks 

Hong  Kong  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  major  expansion  in  the  field  of 
I  open  learning.  This  will  inevitably  involve  the  widespread  use  of  dis- 

I  tance  learning  techniques,  even  though  the  particular  physical  condi- 

tions of  Hong  Kong  may  limit  the  benefits  conferred  by  distance 
^ '  education  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
(1985) 


A.  Population  as  of  1985 


All  Ag^ 
Grour 

9-10  Yrs 

11-17  Yrs 

18-25  Yrs 

26-45  Yrs 

46  and 
Above 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Rural 

Urban 

5,422,800 
2,806,100 
2,616,700 

5,422,800 

162,100 
84,300 
77,800 

162,100 

601,400 
312,300 
289,100 

601,400 

906,600 
466,400 
440,200 

906,600 

1,649,600 
880,300 
769,300 

1,649,600 

1,349,400 
672,400 
677,000 

1,349,400 

B.  Educational  Institutions 

Enrollment  (1985) 


Teachers 


L  Primary  Schools  Number   Boys     Girls  Capacity  Trained  Untrained 

Total  736    279,937  254,966  690,369  16,232  3,144 

Rural  -         _         _         _  « 

Urban  736    279,937  254,966  690,369  16,232  3,144 


 Enrollment  (1985)  

2»  Secondary  Schools  Teachers 


(GradesVI'XIII)  Number   Boys     Girls  Capacity  Trained  Untrained 


Total  424 
Rural 

Urban  424 

223,149  221,372  463,372  10,157 
223,149  221,372  463,372  10,157 

7,506 
7,506 

Enrollment  (1985) 

3.  Post  Secondary  Colleges 

Number    Boys     Girls  Capacity 

Faculty 

Total 
Rural 
Urban 

2       2,166     2,205  4,371 
2       2,166     2,205  4,371 

6 
6 

 Enrollment  (1985)  

4»  Universities  Number    Boys     Girls    Capacity  Faculty 

Generai  2       9,103     5^524     14,627  16~ 

Technical  _         _         _  _  _ 
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Enroliment  (1985) 


5,  Professional  Colleges 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

Medical* 

2 

942 

224 

1,166 

2 

Engineering/Technology 

Agriculture 

Teacher  Training 

-Primary  Teacher 

) 

Training 

) 

4 

1,358 

2,920 

4,566 

-  Secondary  Teacher 

) 

Training 

) 

Enrollment  (1985) 

6.  Technical  Vocational 
Training  Institutes 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

•Capacity 

Faculty 

Polytechnics 
Technical  Training 

(Tenters 
(Commercial  Institutes 
Vocational  Training 

Institutes 
Others  (specify) 

Hongkong  Baptist  College      1       1,034     1,172      2,206  183 

7.  National  Education/Training  Institutes 

There  are  no  national  institutes,  if  national  means  both  direct  control  by 
Government  and  accessibility  to  all  citizens  of  the  territory  irrespective  of 
areas  of  residence.  The  institutions  of  higher  education  accept  students  from 
all  over  Hong  Kong  but,  despite  their  heavy  reliance  on  Government  grants, 
they  are  autonomous  institutions. 

C,  Distance  Education  and  Status  of  Broadcasting,  Printing,  Postal 
Services  in  the  Country 

8.  Distance  Education  Institutes. 

9.  Radio  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Education  Pro- 
grams). There  are  two  radio  stations  in  HK  -  a  government  station  and  a 
private  commercial  stition.  They  together  operate  ten  radio  channels. 

10,  Radio  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Educational 
Programs).  The  Government  radio  station  provides  education  television 
service  to  all  Primary  3  to  Form  3  students. 


*  The  medical  colleges  are  faculties  of  the  two  universities  and  their  enrollments  are  included  in 
Section  4. 
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Appendix 
Pages 


-  Total  Capacity 

-  Level  of  Utilization 


864  programs  in  6  academic  subjects 
for  about  600,000  students  in  1,100 
schools 


-  Scope  for  Expansion 


extension  of  service  planned  for 


Priipary  1-2  and  Forms  4-6  students 
and  to  increase  the  range  of  subjects 
covered 


11.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Electrified  Villages 

12.  Status  of  Printing  Facilities  in  the  Country.  Printing  facilities  are  freely 
available  in  HK.  There  are  over  3,100  printing  factories. 

13.  Postal  Services  in  the  Country.  There  are  over  100  post  offices  in  HK, 
handling  daily  a  total  of  some  1.55  million  letters  and  parcels.  A  speedpost 
service  is  available  to  over  360  cities  over  the  world.  The  Intelpost  service 
providing  high  speed  facsimile  transmission  is  also  available  to  34  designa- 
tions. 

D.  Manpower  Requirements  of  the  Country  as  Projected  in 
Development  Plans 
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Yoshiya  Abe 

National  Center  for  Development 

of  Broadcast  Education 
Chiba  Prefecture,  Japan 
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DISTANCE  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  JAPAN 


A.  Concepts  and  Their  Instlfutionalization 

Distance  education  developed  in  Japan  with  a  view  to  providing 
access  to  education  for  those  who  cannot  afford  it  in  terms  of  the 
traditional  mode  of  schooling.  The  media  of  instruction  employed  in 
distance  education  include  printed  materials,  broadcasting,  face-to-face 
instruction  and  a  mixture  of  these  media  as  per  the  regulations  and  the 
operational  policies  of  the  specific  institution  involved.  There  are  formal 
distance  education  institutions  which  offer  high  school  diplomas  and 
college  degrees  as  well  as  non-formal  educational  courses  for  training  in 
various  vocational  skills.  College  correspondence  courses,  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Air,  and  high  school  correspondence  courses  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  this  section. 

The  further  expansion  of  distance  education  in  Japan  is  relative  to 
the  possibility  of  how  much  it  can  serve  the  education  needs  of  its 
people.  The  strategies  used  to  make  full  use  of  modern  technology  in 
distance  education  ought  to  be  considered  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
students'  needs.  Discussion  of  this  subject  is  based  upon  reflection  on 
both  the  positive  and  negative  experiences  of  the  University  of  the  Air. 

There  are  no  distance  education  institutions  at  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  levels  because  nine  years  of  compulsory  education 
covers  100  per  cent  of  the  age  group.  Nonetheless,  a  number  of  non- 
government agencies  and  institutions  participate  in  spheres  of  distance 
education  such  as  the  enrichment  of  school  education  by  TV  programs, 
implem^intation  of  social  education  at  a  distance,  and  the  combination 
of  broadcasting  with  social  education.  These  subjects  will  be  discussed 
in  the  section  on  participation  by  non-government  agencies. 

The  impact  of  the  media  on  the  improvement  of  college  teaching 
and  their  use  for  the  expansion  of  the  outreach  of  the  college  into 
society  have  been  policy  issues  for  the  past  decade.  In  this  regard, 
experimental  programs  have  been  undertaken  by  a  dozen  colleges  and 
local  broadcasting  stations  with  government  sponsorship.  This  issue 
shall  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  governmental  policies  regarding 
distance  education. 
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B.  College  Correspondence  Courses 

1.  History 

The  origin  of  college  correspondence  courses  dates  back  to  the 
1880s  when  several  private  colleges  issued  printed  copies  of  lecture 
notes  and  made  ihem  available  through  sales  outside  their  campuses. 
These  developed  into  a  series  of  lectures  open  to  the  public. 

After  the  end  of  Worid  War  II,  democratization  was  the  key  for 
reconstruction  of  the  nation.  Equal  access  to  education  was  strongly 
promoted  as  the  primary  theme  of  postwar  educational  reform.  Hard- 
ship in  maintaining  a  livelihood,  shortage  of  camous  facilities  in  the 
defeated  nation,  and  widespread  desire  to  learn  among  aspiring  yet 
poverty-stricken  youth  gave  great  impetus  to  providing  non-traditional 
opportunities  for  education.  Thus,  in  1947  the  Government  decided  to 
incorporate  correspondence  education  into  the  school  education  system 
by  introducing  into  the  Basic  Education  Law  and  the  School  Education 
Law  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  correspondence  education. 

College  correspondence  courses  were  intended  to  provide  access  to 
college  education  to  working  youth  who  could  not  afford  to  attend 
traditional  college  on  a  full-time  basis.  College  correspondence  courses 
were  established  as  degree  courses  by  traditional  colleges  as  affiliate 
operations.  Due  partly  to  financial  and  partly  to  academic  considera- 
tions, they  share  the  facilities  and  academic  personnel  of  the  daytime 
college  so  that  operational  costs  have  been  minimal. 

The  academic  curricula  of  correspondence  courses  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  for  traditional  colleges,  as  Correspondence  College 
Course  Standards  have  been  set  by  the  Government  almost  identical 
with  College  Course  Standards.  The  Government  has  given  support  to 
college  correspondence  courses  in  the  form  of:  (i)  making  a  special 
postage  rate  for  correspondence  education  mailings;  (ii)  giving  their 
students  reduced  railway  fares;  (iii)  reduction  of  income  taxes  for 
working  students;  (iv)  access  to  the  national  scholarship  system;  (v) 
conveniences  for  those  who  attend  schooling;  and  (vi)  institutional  aid. 

College  correspondence  courses  have  been  established  as  degree 
courses  and  the  credits  earned  by  correspondence  are  interchangeable 
with  those  earned.at  traditional  campuses.  One-fourth  of  the  credits, 
however,  must  be  earned  through  face-to-face  instruction  on  campus. 

During  the  initial  period,  a  majority  of  the  students  were  either 
veterans  from  World  War  II  or  youth  from  rural  areas.  With  the 
enactment  of  the  Teacher  Certification  Law  in  1952,  college  correspon- 
dence courses  established  teacher  training  courses  to  meet  with  the  then 
current  needs.  Indeed,  college  correspondence  courses  have  played  an 
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important  role  in  the  improvement  of  teacher  credentials. 

Teacher  training  courses  at  the  outset  weighed  more  heavily  on  the 
training  of  senior  and  junior  high  school  teachers.  Then,  the  weight 
shifted  to  elementary  and  kindergarten  teachers,  while  in  the  1970s, 
with  the  decline  of  the  need  for  teachers,  teacher  certification  courses 
ceased  growing.  With  the  growth  of  the  national  economy,  the  number 
of  students  who  were  salaried  workers  in  industries  and  businesses,  civil 
servants  and  housewives  increased  and  the  participation  of  those  who 
had  had  higher  education  increased  steadily. 

College  correspondence  courses  have  been  changing  with  the 
changes  of  society.  The  careers  of  the  graduates  include  the  legal 
profession,  certified  accountants,  senior  public  officials  as  well  as  stu- 
dents continuing  their  studies  at  graduate  schools. 

An  association  of  college  correspondence  course  opeutors  was 
established  in  1949  and  was  reorganized  in  1972  to  include  both  four- 
year  colleges  and  two-year  colleges. 

2.  Current  Status 

The  objectives  of  college  correspondence  courses  are  identical  with 
those  of  regular  colleges.  The  only  difference  lies  in  the  method  of 
instruction.  Categories  of  college  correspondence  courses  include  the 
following: 

(i)  Degree  course:  A  high  school  diploma  or  a  certificate  of 
college  entrance  qualification  is  required  to  register  in  this 
course,  and  a  minimum  registration  of  four  years  is  required 
before  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree  and  two  or  three  years 
before  graduating  from  a  junior  college. 

(ii)  Provisional  entry  system:  In  order  to  provide  access  to  those 
not  qualified  to  enter  colleges,  college  correspondence 
courses  admit  non-qualified  students  on  a  provisional  basis 
and  approve  their  transfer  to  the  degree  course  when  they 
have  met  college  entrance  requirements. 

(iii)  Piecework  study  system:  Any  subject  of  the  student's  choice 
may  be  registered  for  but  college  credits  are  not  given.  There 
are  no  entrance  requirements. 

(iv)  Audit  system  for  teacher  training:  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
teacher  certificate  may  audit  those  courses  which  are  required 
by  law  to  obtain  a  teacher  certificate. 

(v)  Graduate  course:  A  bachelor's  degree  is  required  to  register 
for  this  course  and  students  pursue  the  study  of  specialized 
disciplines  through  the  correspondence  instruction. 
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3.  Courses  Offered 

According  to  a  1984  survey  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, Science  and  Culture,  12  out  of  460  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  and  10  out  of  520  two  or  three-year  junior  colleges  across 
the  nation  offer  correspondence  courses. 

In  these  colleges  and  universities,  the  following  courses  are  being 
offered: 

(i)  Humanities  -  Literature,  Philosophy,  Buddhism,  History, 
Geography,  Education 

(ii)  Social  Sciences  -  Law,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Business 
Administration,  Productivity,  Sociology,  Social  Welfare, 
Publicity 

(iii)  Home  Economics  -  Child  Care,  Food  Science,  Living  Arts, 
Home  Economics 

(iv)  Nursery  Schooling  -  Nursery  Schooling 

(v)  Medical  Assistance  -  Medical  Secretary 

(vi)  Arts  -  Arts,  Design 

4.  Teacher  Certification 

Practically  all  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  junior  colleges 
offer  the  courses  which  are  required  for  obtaining  a  teaching  certificate. 

5.  Student  Profile 

According  to  a  1984  survey  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, Science  and  Culture,  the  number  of  students  registered  in 
college  correspondence  courses,  with  women  students  indicated  in 
parentheses,  were  as  follows: 

Four-year  colleges  and  universities  95,786  (41,547) 


Junior  colleges 


Total 


65,029  (35,415) 
160,815  (76,962) 
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Per  Cent  of  Degree  Students  According  to  Subjects 


Four- Year  Colleges  Junior 
&  Universities         (%)       Colleges  (%) 


Humanities 

24.4 

(13.3) 

0.5 

(  0.4) 

Social  Sciences 

38.4 

(  9.3) 

55.9 

(19.4) 

Home  Economics  S.l 

(5.1) 

3.4 

(  3.4) 

Education 

32.1 

(15.6) 

27.4 

(26.7) 

Nursery  Schooling 

0.5 

(  0.4) 

Arts 

12.4 

(  8.3) 

Total 

100.0 

(43.3) 

100.0 

(58.6) 

Breakdown  of  Students  by  Age  Groups 

Four- Year  Colleges 

Junior 

&  Universities 

(%) 

Colleges 

(%) 

18-22  years  old 

20.2 

(  8.3) 

42.2 

(25.6) 

23-29 

43.4 

(18.4) 

21.7 

(13.1) 

30-39 

24.8 

(11.4) 

23.1 

(13.6) 

40-49 

8.4 

(4.3) 

9.9 

(  5.5) 

50-59 

2.6 

(0.9) 

2.6 

(  0.9) 

60-Over 

0.7 

(0.1) 

0.5 

(  0.0) 

Total 

100.0 

(43.4) 

100.0 

(58.6) 

Breakdown  of  Students  by  Employment 

Four- Year  Colleges 

Junior 

&  Universities 

(%) 

Colleges 

(%) 

Civil  Service 

16.6 

(5.1) 

8.7 

(  4.0) 

Teachers 

16.8 

(7.8) 

5.3 

(  4.6) 

Salaried  Men 

21.6 

(  8.0) 

32.0 

(24.5) 

SelfTcmployed 

4.2 

(  1.2) 

4.0 

(  1-6) 

Unemployed 

27.9 

(14.2) 

39.6 

(24.5) 

Others 

13.0 

(7.1) 

10.3 

(  7.6) 

Total 

100.0 

(43.4) 

100.0 

(58.6) 
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Breakdown  of  Students  by  Educational  Background 


Four-Year  Colleges 
&  Universities 

(%) 

Junior 
Colleges 

(%) 

High  School  Graduates 

40.3 

(16.3) 

83.6 

(45.7) 

Junior  College 

Graduates 

15.6 

(11.2) 

7.4 

(5.4) 

Four-year  College 

Graduates 

42.3 

(15.0) 

6.7 

(  1.1) 

Others 

1.7 

(0.5) 

2.3 

(  1.1) 

Total 

100.0 

(43.0) 

100.0 

(55.0) 

Breakdo^vn  by  Motivation  for  Enrollment 

Four- Year  Colleges 

Junior 

&  Universities 

(%) 

Colleges 

(%) 

Degree 

20.4 

(8.7) 

39.7 

(16.8) 

Professional  Certificate 

46.4 

(23.3) 

37.3 

(29.7) 

Self-enrichment 

22.3 

(12.0) 

16.0 

(11.2) 

Unspecified 

2.2 

(2,4) 

2.1 

(  1.2) 

Others 

8.7 

(2.4) 

4.8 

(4.1) 

Total 

ICO.O 

(47.2) 

100.0 

(63.1) 

Teaching  Staff 

Four- Year  Colleges 
&  Universities 

(%) 

Junior 
Colleges 

(%) 

Full-time  Teachers 
Part-time  Teachers 

Total 

23 
2,391 

2,414 

(  1) 
(354) 

(355) 

11 
623 

634 

(  0) 
(143) 

(143) 

6.  Production  and  Delivery  Systems 


Instructional  materials  in  printed  form,  particularly  textbooks,  are 
developed  specifically  for  use  in  college  correspondence  courses.  Since 
1981,  academic  publications  made  available  on  the  market  may  also  be 
designated  as  textbooks  of  the  college  correspondence  courses. 
Nonetheless,  each  college  devotes  much  effort  in  the  development  of  its 
own  textbooks,  including  as  many  individual  characteristics  as  possible. 

In  principle,  the  textbooks  for  college  correspondence  courses  are 
written  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  subjects  but  in  recent  years,  joint 
authorship  is  on  the  increase.  The  minimum  number  of  pages  for  one 
credit  is  regulated  by  College  Correspondence  Course  Standards  to  be 
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no  less  than  100.  In  addition,  specific  guidelines  for  the  authors  of 
textbooks  are  fixed  by  each  college. 

Worthy  of  sper^l  note  is  the  development  of  textbooks  for  com- 
mon use  by  plural  institutions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Correspondence 
Colleges  and  Universities  Association.  The  project  was  started  in  1974 
with  a  subsidy  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture. 
College  correspondence  course  textbooks  in  the  various  subjects  in 
general  education,  foreign  languages  including  English,  German  and 
French,  and  physical  education  have  been  developed  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  professors  from  vaiious  universities.  The  adoption  of  these 
textbooks  as  course  materials  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  member 
colleges,  and  instruction  and  assessment  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
respective  colleges  even  if  a  faculty  member  should  be  among  the 
authors  of  such  a  textbook.  Continuous  efforts  for  the  revision  of  these  text- 
books are  ongoing  with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Im.jtute  of 
Multimedia  Education. 

Instructional  media  used  in  college  correspondence  courses  include 
the  following: 

Instructional  materials  in  printed  form  consist  of  textbooks  and 
supplementary  materials.  Textbooks  in  college  correspondence  courses 
are  equivalent  to  classroom  lectures  in  regular  colle/:  s  and  are  central 
among  instructional  materials.  They  are  accompanied  by  study  guides 
which  facilitate  the  students'  learning  process. 

Supplementary  materials  include  college  papers  which  furnish  com- 
munications from  the  college  and  help  promote  communication  among 
students;  cultural  magazines  which  encourage  students  to  broaden  cul- 
tural interests;  and  other  pamphlets  relating  to  instructional  processes. 

Writing  and  submitting  written  reports  on  designated  topics  arc 
mandatory  requirements  in  all  college  correspondence  courses.  Reports 
are  corrected,  marked  and  returned  to  students.  Each  subject  carries 
cither  two  or  four  credits  and  one  report  is  to  be  submitted  for  each 
credit.  Usually  expository  writing  is  required  in  the  presentation  of 
these  reports,  and  each  report  is  expected  to  be  about  2,000  words. 

One-fourth  of  the  credits  required  for  graduation,  that  is  to  say,  30 
credits  in  case  of  four-year  college  and  university,  is  to  be  earned  by 
attendance  at  face-to-face  type  instruction  provided  at  college  campus. 
Experiments,  practicum,  seminars  and  advanced  lectures  in  the  stu- 
dents* major  discipline  are  given  as  courses  requiring  face-to-face  in- 
struction. The  formation  of  character  and  the  sharing  of  college 
atmosphere  are  also  expected  to  be  obtained  through  campus  life. 

Face-to-face  instruction  is  offered  in  three  alternative  modes:  sum- 
mer school,  evening  school  and  year-long  school.  Summer  school  ses- 
sions are  intensive  eight-credit  courses  lasting  for  three  weeks  and 
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colleges  and  universities  offer  one  or  two  of  such  sessions  at  their 
discretion.  Evening  school  sessions  of  ten  weeks  also  grant  eight  credits 
per  annum.  Yearlong  school  permits  the  earning  of  up  to  30  credits  by 
attendance  at  classes  on  campus  like  daytime  students  during  the  last 
year  of  study.  The  facilities  and  faculties  of  traditional  campuses  are 
utilized  in  offering  face-to-face  instruction,  but  in  recent  years,  some 
colleges  and  universities  have  begun  to  offer  some  schooling  opportuni- 
ties locally  by  sending  out  instructors  and  holding  intensive  sessions.  In 
addition,  some  colleges  have  started  weekend  sessions  to  facilitate 
student  participation  in  school.  Whichever  mode  a  student  may  choose, 
the  earning  of  30  credits  of  face-to-face  instruction  is  mandatory  for 
earning  a  bachelor's  degree,  in  addition  to  accumulating  a  total  of  124 
credits.  The  required  number  of  credits  for  graduation  from  a  junior 
college  is  one-half  of  that  needed  to  graduate  from  a  four-year  college  or 
university. 

Two  universities  are  broadcasting  radio  programs  on  purchased 
time  from  a  commercial  station.  For  a  brief  period  radio  and  television 
programs  were  broadcast  in  collaboration  with  NHK,  but  has  been 
stopped  due  to  the  difficulties  of  programming.  Since  1976,  the  College 
Correspondence  Courses  Association  has  produced  and  broadcast 
courses  via  Japan  Shortwave  Radio  Station  by  purchasing  time  wit^  a 
subsidy  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture.  This 
project  is  in  operation  today  with  the  assistance  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Multimedia  Education. 

The  development  of  audiocassette  courses  and  videocassette 
courses  is  being  attempted  but  not  yet  widely  used  for  practical  purposes 
because  of  financial  reasons. 

Computers  are  widely  used  in  uie  administration  of  college  corre- 
spondence couues  but  their  use  for  instructional  purposes  is  yet  to  be 
seen. 

Group  instruction  and  individual  instruction  are  frequently  prac- 
ticed. In  addition  to  the  provision  of  printed  materials,  telephone  and 
letter  service  as  well  as  counselling  are  offered  to  correspondence  course 
students.  Furtuermore,  academics  as  well  as  administrative  staff  mem- 
bers are  often  sent  out  to  remote  areas  to  provide  direct  instruction. 
Many  colleges  and  universities  make  arrangements  to  place  local  in- 
structors and  to  assign  a  number  of  graduates  from  college  correspon- 
dence courses  as  advisers  to  students. 

Students  of  college  correspondence  courses  scattered  all  over  .he 
country  have  organized  study  groups  and  cooperate  among  themselves 
to  keep  up  with  their  studies  by  encouraging  each  other.  Social  events 
are  also  sponsored  by  these  groups.  Colleges  and  universities  extend 
assistance  to  these  groups  by  sending  instructors  to  them  upon  request. 
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7.  Organization  and  Management 

The  college  correspondence  courses  of  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  based  on  the  faculties  of  the  respective  institutions  so  that 
educational  responsibilities  relative  to  correspondence  courses  lie  in  the 
faculties  that  offer  such  courses. 

Departments  of  Correspondence  Courses  are  organized  by  drawing 
from  the  respective  faculties  those  faculty  .nembers  who  have  joint 
assignments.  The  department  head  is  equivalent  to  the  dean  of  a  rc^uiar 
faculty.  The  department  has  an  office  of  administrative  staff  affiliated 
with  ''ut  keeping  some  independence  from  the  administration  of  th^ 
college,  office  of  counsellors,  office  of  students,  etc. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  academic  staff  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  traditional  college  faculty,  although  in  some  colleges  and 
universities,  a  few  full-time  faculty  members  are  appointed  to  be  in 
charge  of  correspondence  courses.  In  the  Department  of  Correspon- 
dence Courses,  there  is  an  Academic  Committee  composed  of  academ- 
ics with  joint  appointments  in  correspondence  and  regular  campus 
courses.  The  committee  deliberates  and  decides  policy  relative  to  cor- 
respondence course  but  final  decisions  relating  to  academic  affairs  are  to 
be  endorsed  by  the  regular  faculty. 

Substantial  efforts  for  cooperation  among  colleges  and  universities 
engaged  in  college  correspondence  courses  have  been  made.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  under  the  initiative  of  the  College  Correspondence 
Courses  Association,  textbooks  for  joint  use  have  been  developed, 
experimental  radio  and  television  programming  has  been  done  and 
cooperative  research  in  the  educational  technology  of  distance  edu- 
cation has  been  promoted.  The  results  of  the  research  are  communi- 
cated to  member  institutions  and  recommendations  are  often  adopted 
by  them  at  their  own  discretion. 

Cooperation  with  local  public  agencies  is  another  area  of  recent 
development.  Though  yet  insufficient,  some  instances  of  offers  of  the 
use  of  local  public  facilities  for  local  schooling  and  local  examinations 
have  materialized. 

S.  Finance 

Figures  relative  to  the  financial  status  of  college  correspondence 
courses  in  fiscal  year  1983  are  given  below: 

The  financial  characteristics  of  college  correspondence  courses 
derive  from  their  heavy  reliance  on  existing  campus  colleges/ 
universities.  As  the  instructional  staff  receive  the  main  portion  of  theii 
salaries  from  the  campus  colleges/universities,  the  amount  paid  them 
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An  Average  Scale  of  Correspondence  Department 


Four- Year  Colleges 
&  Universities  Junior  Colleges 


Number  of  Students 

8,378 

7,804 

Number  of  Teachers 

-  Full-time 

2 

1 

-  Part-time 

202 

55 

Size  of  Administrative 

Staff 

26 

14 

Average  Tuition  Fees 

Four- Year  Colleges 

&  Universities 

Junior  Colleges 

(¥) 

(¥) 

Registration  fee 

18/14 

20,444 

Annual  tuition  fee 

45,t 

71,733 

Schooling  fee 

(Summer  session) 

26,s  : 

28,688 

Annual  current  expenses 

per  institution 

678,200,000 

373,370,000 

Composition  of  Average  Income  and  Expenses 


(Per  Cent) 

Income: 

From  students 

70.5 

From  subsidies 

11.1 

From  other  sources 

18.0 

Expenses: 

For  personnel 

47.0 

For  instruction 

33.5 

For  administration 

10.2 

Miscellaneous 

0.3 

covers  in  most  part  the  remuneration  for  extra  services  rendered. 
Indeed,  only  23.6  per  cent  of  personnel  costs  are  paid  to  the  academics. 
In  addition,  facilities  for  schooling  are  used  free  of  charge;  thanks  to  the 
cooperation  of  traditional  campus  college.  Should  Correspondence 
Departments  bear  the  full  cost  for  faculties  and  facilities,  the  financial 
burden  on  the  student  would  be  raisecl  remarkably. 
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9.  Self-Assessment  and  Prospects 

A  survey  of  student  evaluation  of  correspondence  courses  was 
conducted  in  198j.  Students  registered  in  correspondence  courses  in 
member  institutions  of  the  College  Conespondence  Courses  Association 
were  asked  the  following  questions.  The  responses  are  shown  below  and 
they  indicate  the  role  these  courses  are  playing  in  society. 


Four- Year  Colleges 

Junior  Colleges 

&  Universities  (%) 

(%) 

Correspondence  courses 

are  open  to  society 

75.6 

65.8 

Campus  colleges  are  open 

to  society 

55.5 

57.8 

Correspondence  courses 

serve  lifelong  learning 

97.4 

83.0 

Social  reputation  of 

correspondence  course 

is  not  high 

62.7 

63.1 

Will  continue  to  use 

correspondence  course 

in  learning 

93.2 

88.4 

Among  the  merits  of 

correspondence  courses  are 

the  following: 

Can  link  study  with  work 

45.3 

43.5 

Can  study  anytime 

41.7 

40.7 

Anyone  can  study 

38.4 

41.4 

Inexpensive 

22.6 

18.0 

Can  study  at  any  place 

20.5 

20.7 

Among  the  major  issues  facing  college  correspondence  courses 
today,  the  changing  roles,  the  interchange  with  traditional  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  development  of  effective  instructional  methodology  are 
of  particular  importance.  When  college  correspondence  courses  were 
started  in  1947,  a  majority  of  the  students  were  keenly  in  need  of 
earning  a  bachelor's  degree  in  order  to  overcome  their  disadvantages. 
Today,  the  need  for  correspondence  education  has  shifted  toward 
lifelong  learning  in  pursuit  of  professional  skills  and  certificates  as  well 
as  to  self-enrichment  in  the  liberal  arts  in  order  to  enjoy  a  more  cultural 
life.  The  demand  is  made  of  Correspondence  Departments  to  meet 
these  new  needs  by  reviewing  the  contents  of  course  offered. 

Colleges  and  universities  ought  to  be  open  to  society.  The  transfer 
of  credits  earned  through  correspondence  and  on-campus  has  already 
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been  adopted  within  certain  institutions,  but  further  efforts  need  to  be 
devoted  to  open  different  institutions.  Learning  experiences  in  corpo- 
rate classrooms  and  academic  institutions  ought  to  be  probed.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  exchange  schemes  ought  to-be  sought  after. 

The  development  of  effective  instructional  technology  in  distance 
education  is  keenly  needed.  Openness,  distance  learning  and  the  use  of 
available  media  in  effective  mixtures  are  primary  concerns  for  the 
improvement  of  college  correspondence  courses.  Among  the  strategies 
which  may  be  recommended  are:  improvement  of  texts  in  consideration  of 
individual  learning;  cooperation  of  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
larger  investment  in  the  adoption  of  new  media  requires  flexibility  of 
curricula  to  overcome  the  rigidity  of  the  traditional  campus  curricula; 
reassessment  of  instructional  methodology  and  assessment  techniques;  the 
establishment  of  graduate  courses  in  view  of  the  involvement  of  highly 
educated  persons  in  distance  education;  cooperation  among  institutions 
toward  easier  cumulation  of  learning  experiences  at  various  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  students;  and  cooperation  with  local  public  bodies  in 
increasing  the  opportunities  of  learning  experiences  in  local  sites  readily 
come  to  mind. 

C.  University  of  the  Air 

The  major  theme  behind  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the 
Air  was  threefold:  increasing  demands  for  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities, opportunity  to  return  to  school  and  improvement  of  higher 
education. 

First,  using  the  medium  of  broadcasting  for  educational  purposes 
means  that  the  opportunity  for  higher  education  can  be  extended  to 
many  people.  Accompanied  by  advances  in  economic  development  in 
Japan,  the  1960s  onward  saw  an  unusual  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  wanting  to  enter  institutions  of  higher  education.  Facilities  of 
higher  education,  including  universities,  were  enlarged  for  this  purpose 
but  a  university  that  makes  use  of  broadcasting  is  the  most  effective 
answer  to  this  demand. 

Second,  with  the  development  of  the  technological  society,  the 
average  person  in  society  needs  to  learn  more  of  the  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  age.  It  is  difficult  for  adults  who  must  perform  both 
social  and  professional  obligations  to  receive  a  college  education  be- 
cause of  problems  caused  by  time  limitations.  Education  via  radio  and 
television  can  remove  this  obstacle  and  offer  people  the  opportunity  to 
study  once  again.  A  broadcast  university  also  provides  the  opportunity 
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for  higher  education  to  those  who  have  had  to  abandon  going  to 
university  for  geographical  or  economic  reasons. 

Third,  in  Japan,  the  traditional  structure  of  higher  education  has 
been  for  individual  faculty  members  to  lecture  to  students  on  the  basis 
of  the  results  of  their  own  research  and  there  is  reciprocity  and  mutual 
cooperation  both  among  members  of  a  specific  faculty  and  between 
universities.  Because  of  this,  through  the  cooperation  of  many  public 
and  private  universities,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  University  of  the 
Air  to  produce  broadcast  materials  (contents  of  lectures),  and  printed 
materials  (textbooks)  on  the  basis  of  results  of  the  latest  research  and 
the  most  recent  educational  technology.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
bring  about  the  opportunity  for  improvement  in  both  content  and 
methodology  in  education. 

Also,  if  the  transfer  of  credits  with  other  universities  can  be  real- 
ized, it  is  expected  that  it  will  propel  Japan's  system  of  higher  education 
towards  becoming  more  flexible. 

The  University  of  the  Air  opened  its  doors  in  April  1985  with  the 
following  aims: 

(i)  To  provide  working  people  and  housewives  with  the  chance  of 
lifelong  university  level  education; 

(ii)  To  provide  an  innovative  and  flexible  system  of  university 
level  education  which  is  open  to  all  high  school  graduates;  and 

(iii)  To  cooperate  with  other  universities  in  making  full  use  of  the 
latest  knowledge  and  newest  educational  technology  in  offer- 
ing a  system  of  higher  education  which  meets  contemporary 
needs. 

In  doing  this,  the  University  aims  to  contribute  to  further  improv- 
ing the  university  level  educational  system  in  Japan  by  strengthening 
cooperation  with  existi^ig  universities,  promoting  transfer  of  credits, 
deepening  relations  with  other  universities,  encouraging  faculty  ex- 
change, disseminating  broadcast  materials,  etc. 

The  University  of  the  Air,  in  response  to  the  diversified  demands  of 
the  Japanese,  and  in  order  to  widen  areas  of  study  which  relate  to  real 
life,  established  a  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts  which  includes  three  courses 
of  study  which  have  not  heretofore  been  included  in  existing  fields  of 
academic  study.  Each  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  areas  of 
specialization,  one  of  which  the  student  must  select  for  more  concen- 
trated study  in  a  systematic  way. 


&>um  of  Study 


Major 


Educational  Objactivtt 


Scienca  in 
Everyday  Life 


Industrial  and 
Social  Studies 


Humanities  and 
Natural  Sciences 


Living  and  Welfare 

A  study  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  healthy  and  rewarding 
family  life 

1 

Human  Development 
and  Education 

A  study  of  the  basics  of  child*re£ring  and  counselling  for  adolescents. 
This  course  also  aims  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  education. 

Social  and  Economic 
Studies 

A  study  of  political,  economic  and  social  systems  and  their  related 
problems. 

1 

Industry*  and 
Technology 

A  general  survey  of  trends  in  the  development  of  industrial  technology 
and  in  management  techniques. 

Humanities 

A  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  the  development  of  both  modern 
civilization  and  regional  cultures.  This  course  also  aims  at  fostering  an 
understanding  of  trends  In  thought,  literature  and  art. 

1' 

Understanding 
Nature 

A  study  aimed  at  building  an  awareness  of  natural  realities  and  of 
mankind's  dependence  on  nature,  through  consideration  of  the 
characteristics  of  nature  from  various  points  of  view. 

I 

o 
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The  University  offers  a  total  of  270  courses  (786  credits).  Of  these, 
105  (279  credits)  are  currently  being  broadcast  with  the  rest  planned  for 
completion  by  1988. 

The  courses  have  been  divided  into  the  following  categories:  Fun- 
damental Subjects  (study  of  which  is  intended  to  give  students  an  overall 
view  of  their  chosen  area  of  study  and  to  teach  them  how  to  recognize 
and  look  for  solutions  to  academic  problems);  Basic  Subjects  (study  of 
which  should  provide  students  with  necessary  knowledge  and  study 
skills  to  enable  them  to  go  into  their  chosen  area  of  study  in  greater 
depth);  Foreign  Language  Courses;  Health  Education  Courses;  Spe- 
cialized Subjects;  and  Interdisciplinary  Subjects.  Of  these,  40  courses 
will  be  accompanied  by  schooling  at  the  Study  Centers.  The  number  of 
courses  in  each  area  is  as  follows: 


Planned  No.  of  No.  of  Courses 
 Category  Courses  (&  Credits)    at  Present  (&  Credits) 

Fundamental  Subjects  17  (35)  10  (21) 

Basic  Subjects  34  (104)  19  (55) 

Foreign  Languages  15  (48)  8  (26) 

Health  Education  2  (4)  2  (4) 
Specialized  Subjects 

Living  &  Welfare  26  (80)  9  (26) 
Human  Development 

&  Education  32  (90)  n  (28) 

Social  &  Economic  Studies  32  (92)  13  (29) 

Industry    Technology  32  (81)  11  (25) 

Humanities  41  (104)  14  (28) 

Understanding  Nature  28  (93)  9  (27) 

Interdiscipliiiary  Subjects  U  (55) 

Total   270  (786)  105  (279) 


The  students  of  the  University  of  the  Air  are  classified  into  four 
categories.  They  are:  (i)  regular  students  who  enroll  with  the  intention 
of  graduating  from  the  University  of  the  Air;  (ii)  non-degree  students  who 
enroll  for  one  year  and  take  three  or  more  courses  in  a  particular  area; 
(iii)  non-degree  students  who  enroll  for  one  semester  for  a  particular 
course;  and  (iv)  special  students  who  enroll  on  provisional  basis  without 
having  the  necessary  qualifications  to  enter  the  University  and,  after 
finishing  16  credits  for  the  course  selected  from  among  the  Basic  and 
Fundamental  Subjects,  may  transfer  as  regular  students.  (In  Jr,pan, 
those  who  have  not  at  least  graduated  from  senior  high  school  are  not 
able  to  enter  a  college  or  university.) 
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Enrollment  statistics  and  student  profiles  in  terms  of  distribution  by 
age,  occupational  distribution,  educational  background  and  majors  of 
regular  students  are  given  below: 


Enrollment  Statistics  (April  1985) 


Type  of  Student 

Enrollment 
Quota 

Actual  Enrollment 

Regular  Student 
Non-Degree  Student" 
Non-Degree  Student** 
Special  Student 

Total 

7,000 
10,000 
17,000 

8,157 

5,891 
1,768 

1,222  8,881 
17,038 

•  Enrolled  for  one  year 
Enrolled  for  one  semester 


The  system  of  study  at  the  University  of  the  Air  comprises  lectures 
broadcast  over  radio  or  television,  textbooks,  guidance  by  correspon- 
dence and,  in  some  cases,  face-to-face  instruction  at  Study  Centers. 

During  the  15  weeks  of  each  semester,  two  credit  courses  broadcast 
15  lectures  (once  a  week,  45  minutes  each),  and  four  credit  courses 
broadcast  30  lectures  (twice  a  week,  45  minutes  each).  Each  course  is 
broadcar^t  on  either  radio  or  television.  The  lectures  are  rebroadcast, 
but  in  cases  where  a  lecture  is  missed,  students  may  go  to  the  Study 
Centers  to  watch  and/or  listen  to  the  lecture  in  the  tape  library. 

The  academic  content  of  the  broadcast  lectures  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  p  ofessors  in  charge,  but  their  production  is  carried  out  under  the 
leadership  of  program  directors  who  are  on  the  staff  of  either  the 
University  of  the  Air  or  the  National  Institute  of  Multimedia  Education. 
Though  some  programs  are  shot  on  site,  at  laboratories  or  at  other 
locations,  program  production  is  mostly  done  at  the  studios  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Multimed-a  Education  located  on  the  same  cam- 
pus. The  University  of  the  Air  Foundation  is  granted  UHF  Channel  16 
and  FM  71.1,  has  its  own  broadcasting  station  and  airs  the  broadcast 
lectures  from  6  a.m.  to  12  midnight  every  day  throughout  the  year. 

All  courses  broadcast  are  aa^ompanied  by  textbooks,  and  the 
lectures  and  textbooks  should  be  studied  together.  A  textbook  for  a 
two-credit  course  is  about  100  pages  long. 
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The  responsibility  of  writing  textbooks  is  assumed  by  the  professors 
in  charge  and  printing  and  delivery  are  handled  by  the  University  of  the 
Air  Promotion  Foundation. 

After  the  eighth  week  of  the  semester,  students  are  tested  or  asked 
to  submit  papers  and  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  results.  Marking 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  professor  in-charge  and  mailing  is  handled  by 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  the  Air. 

Classroom  instruction  is  carried  out  at  Study  Centers.  In  order  to 
graduate,  regular  students  must  complete  at  least  20  credits  of  Study 
Center  classes.  Each  class  lasts  for  two  hours  and  15  minutes  and 
students  receive  one  credit  by  attending  five  classes  for  one  course 
during  a  semester. 

Evaluation  of  students  is  done  course-by-course  on  the  basis  of 
guidance  by  correspondence  and  examinations  which  are  the  basis  of 
credit.  Course  examinations  are  given  at  each  of  the  Study  Centers  at 
the  end  of  the  semester.  Those  who  have  passed  the  Guidance  Corres- 
pondence are  permitted  to  take  an  examination  to  determine  if  they 
have  to  receive  credit  for  the  course.  Students  are  evaluated  by  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  and,  if  they  receive  a  sufficiently  high 
grade,  they  pass.  Credit  is  then  given  for  the  subject. 

The  University  oi  the  Air  was  established  by  the  University  of  the 
Air  Foundation,  which  is  a  semi-governmental  special  corporation 
established  by  an  enactment  of  the  Diet.  The  Government  supervises 
the  affairs  of  the  University  of  the  Air  Foundation  and  of  the  University 
which  it  established  This  includes  supervision  or  the  approval  of  the 
content  of  tiie  broadcasts  and  of  financial  affairs  and  accounts.  How- 
ever, the  Government  does  not  direc!ly  supervise  the  University  of  the 
Air  itself. 

Every  year  the  University  of  the  Air  Foundation  presents  its  plans 
of  operations  and  budget  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and 
Culture  anl  the  Minir^try  of  Pos^^  and  Coninmnications  in  order  to 
receive  their  ^ipp.oval.  It  must  also  receive  their  approval  for  settlement 
of  any  questions  involved. 

The  Minisfer  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture  appoints  Ae 
Chairman  of  the  Hoard  Directors  of  ^e  University  of  the  Air 
Foundation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Dire^^tors  tippoints  the  other 
Dir.'^ctois,  with  the  approval  of  ^he  Minister  Education,  Science  and 
Culture.  The  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  ine  Air 
is  made  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Directors  as  based  upon  the  decision  of  the  Faculty 
Council.  The  President  of  the  University  of  the  Air  becomes  a  Diiector 
of  the  University  of  the  Air  Foundation. 
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The  University  of  the  Air  has  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  28 
professors,  23  associate  professors  and  about  450  visiting  professors, 
visiting  associate  professors  and  part-time  lecturers.  In  addition,  there 
are  six  Study  Centers  which  have  been  set  up  for  schooling,  academic 
counselling,  library  use  and  examinations,  and  these  centers  also  have 
educational  personnel. 

At  the  level  of  university  operations,  there  are  a  faculty  assembly 
and  a  faculty  council,  which  discuss  research  and  personnel  matters.  In 
addition  there  are  within  the  University  an  Educational  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Study  Center  Committee,  Student  Affairs  Committee,  Library 
Committee,  Curriculum  Committee  and  committees  in  each  academic 
discipline. 

To  manage  the  administrative  affairs  of  both  the  University  of  the 
Air  and  the  University  of  the  Air  Foundation,  a  secretariat  was  estab- 
lished. It  includes  the  Director-General  of  the  Secretariat,  a  General 
Affairs  Department,  an  Academic  Department,  a  Broadcast  Depart- 
ment and  a  Production  Department. 

The  University  of  the  Air  Foundation  established  the  University  of 
the  Air,  including  the  Study  Centers,  and  the  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  station.  The  majority  of  the  funding  for  operations  is 
supplied  from  the  treasury  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Estimated  income  is  based  on  governmental  subsidies,  capital  from 
the  national  treasury,  student  enrollment  and  registration  fees  (business 
income),  and  from  donations  to  the  Endowment  for  the  Promotion  of 
Higher  Education  and  profits  on  investments  made  by  the  University  of 
the  Air  Foundation  (external  income). 

Estimated  expenditures  are  based  upon  salaries  for  employees, 
running  operations  for  the  University  of  the  Air  Foundation,  including 
the  University  of  the  Air  and  the  broadcasting  station  expenses  for 
building  maintenance,  student  recruitment,  the  preparation  of  text- 
books ana  broadcast  lectures  for  faculty  research,  for  academic 
counselling,  for  university  equipment,  for  operating  expenses  of  trans- 
mission stations,  for  student  support  at  Study  Centers  and  for  study 
center  building  maintenance. 

The  University  of  the  Air  works  in  cooperation  with  both  public 
and  private  universit«es.  The  full-time  faculty,  with  the  assistance  of 
visiting  profesrors  and  associate  professors,  and  of  part-time  instructors, 
produces  broadcast  materials  and  textbooks  and  carries  out  schooling. 

Registration  of  students  began  in  April  1985,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  impact  on  the  educational  system  at  this  time.  However,  it 
is  believed  that  the  University  of  the  Air  will  certainly  have  great 
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influence  on  the  improvement  of  education,  especially  higher  education 
in  Japan.  Specific  areas  where  influence  is  expected  include  mutual 
transfer  of  credits,  promotion  of  mutual  cooperation,  the  open  nature  of 
lectures,  as  with  those  broadcast  over  the  University  of  the  Air,  integra- 
tion of  academic  disciplines,  influence  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
content  of  lectures  at  other  universities  and  influence  promoting  flex- 
ibility within  the  system  of  higher  education  itself. 

High  School  Correspondence  Courses 

The  high  school  system  in  Japan  has  two  tiers:  junior  high  and 
senior  high.  Three-year  junior  high  schools  are  part  of  the  compulsory 
education  which  follows  six  years  of  elementary  school  education. 
Practically  100  per  cent  of  students  graduate  from  junior  high  school. 
Three-year  senior  high  schools,  hereafter  referred  to  simply  as  high 
schools,  are  optional  and  yet  about  94  per  cent  of  graduates  from 
compulsory  education  proceed  to  high  school. 

Correspondence  high  schools  constitute  je  of  the  three  formal 
courses  of  high  school  education.  The  first  course  is  the  full-time  course, 
in  which  about  five  million  students  or  nearly  90  per  cent  of  junior  high 
graduates  study;  the  second  is  the  part-time  or  evening  course,  in  which 
about  140,000  or  2.6  per  cent  of  junior  high  graduates  study;  the  third  is 
the  correspondence  course,  in  which  130,000  students  (2.5  per  cent  of  all 
junior  high  graduates)  study. 

The  high  school  correspondence  course  was  begun  in  1948  with  the 
objective  of  opening  high  school  education  to  the  general  public.  The 
only  subject  offered  in  the  first  year  was  the  Japanese  language,  and  this 
course  was  attached  to  one  or  two  leading  high  schools  in  each  prefec- 
ture. In  19?(j^  the  number  of  subjects  expanded  and  it  was  decided  that 
up  to  25  out  of  the  80  units  required  fo:  graduation  from  high  school 
might  be  taken  by  correspondence,  and  that  those  who  earned  credits  by 
correspondence  might  transfer  to  the  part-time  or  evening  course  in 
order  to  graduate,  thus  combining  credits  from  the  two  courses. 

In  1955,  tiie  range  of  subjects  offered  in  correspondence  course  was 
increased  to  full  scal'i,  md  from  that  year  on,  the  correspondence 
course  became  entitled  lo  issue  an  independent  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  in  1961,  three  major  developments  took  place: 
(i)  legislation  was  enacted  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools  offering 
only  correspondence  course;  (ii)  establishment  of  high  schools  offering 
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high  school  correspondence  courses  on  either  a  regional  or  a  national 
basis  was  permitted;  and  (iii)  transfer  of  experience  at  qualified  corpo- 
rate training  institutes  to  high  school  correspondence  course  units  was 
permitted  so  that  corporate  training  and  high  school  education  might 
function  cooperatively. 

In  1962,  the  Broadcast  and  Correspondence  High  School  was 
established  by  NHK  to  serve  the  entire  country.  The  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  7,100  as  of  1986.  In  1963,  the  requirement  of  face-to-face 
instruction  was  lifted  in  cases  where  continuous  viewing  of  television 
high  school  programs  had  been  certified.  Also  established  in  1963  was  a 
public  system  of  distributing  textbooks  and  study  guides  to  high  school 
correspondence  course  students  free  of'charge. 

TTie  number  of  high  school  students  studying  in  correspondence 
courses  hit  the  peak  of  164,000  in  1972,  but  in  ten  years  it  had  declined 
to  124,000. 

As  of  1986,  there  are  84  high  schools  offering  correspondence 
courses  and  130,035  students  are  enrolled  in  them.  There  are  various 
types  of  students  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses. 

The  first  type  is  an  ordinary  student  who  enrolls  as  the  result  of  a 
personal  decision  and  who  pursues  a  full  course  of  studies  and  aspires  to 
graduate.  The  second  type  is  a  student  who  enrolls  in  one  or  just  a  few 
subjects  of  his  choice  without  the  intention  to  graduate.  A  student  of 
this  type  is  called  a  subject  student. 

The  third  type  is  called  a  group  student.  These  students  are  not 
found  either  in  full-time  or  in  part-time  courses.  This  is  because  students 
of  this  lype  are  part  of  a  group  in  a  corporate  training  institute  or  a 
private  vocational  school  and  are  sent  as  a  group  to  a  high  school 
correspondence  course  by  the  parent  institute  or  school.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  types  of  students  are  joint  corporate  students  and  joint  private 
vocational  school  students.  The  former  student  is  a  trainee  in  a  qualified 
corporate  training  institute  whose  professional  training  in  the  institute  is 
acknowledged  as  being  able  to  fulfill  part  of  the  requirements  for 
graduation.  The  latter  is  a  student  at  a  qualified  private  vocational 
school  whose  credits  earned  at  the  school  are  counted  twice  by  the  high 
school  as  part  of  the  required  80  units  for  high  school  graduation. 

The  sixth  type  of  student  is  called  a  twin-course  student,  because  he 
is  a  student  at  a  part-time  high  school  who  has  enrolled  in  a  few  subjects 
at  a  correspondence  high  school  in  order  to  speed  up  graduation  by 
combining  his  studies  in  the  two  high  school  courses.  Figures  of  these 
types  of  students  in  1986  are  given  below: 
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University  of  the  Air 
Budget  for  1985  (in  Yen  thousand) 


Income 


Expenditures 


Income 

Tuition  and  Fees  749,000 

Other  Income 
Donations  for  the 
promotion  of 

University  127,849 
Broadcast  Education  103,500 
Miscellaneous  Income  24,349 

Subsidy 

National  Subsidy  5,144,825 

Government  Capital 
Government  Capital  313,235 


Salaries  1,459,983 

Administrative 
Expenses  1,258,094 

University  of  the  Air 

Operating  Expenses  2,712,673 

Student  Recruitment  149,254 
Preparation  of 

Materials  1,488,156 

Educational  Research  621,864 

Installation  453,399 

Transmission  Stations  380,660 

University  of  the  Air 
Foundation  313,235 

Equipment 

Donation  for  the 
Promotion 
of  University 

Broadcast  100,000 
Education 

Reserve  Funds  110,264 


Total 


6,334,909 


Total 


6,334,909 


Students  Enrolled  in  Correspondence  Courses 


Type  of  Student 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Ordinary 

37,103 

41,214 

78,317 

Subject 

2,027 

3,340 

^,367 

Group 

2,590 

9,330 

11,920 

Joint  corporate 

5,591 

696 

6,287 

Joint  vo'.  ational 

9,904 

16,186 

26,090 

Twin-course 

516 

1,538 

2,054 

Total 

57,731 

72,304 

130,035 

The  profiles  of  ordinary  students  who  enrolled  in  April  1986  in  high 
school  correspondence  courses  reveal  that  they  vary  widely  in  age,  that 
nearly  half  are  adults,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  them  are  working. 
The  age  distribution  and  breakdown  by  profession  are  given  on  the  next 
page: 
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Age  Distribution 
(Per  Cent) 


Age 

Mdle 

Fem&le 

lotai 

15-19 

26.2 

29.1 

55.3 

20-24 

5.4 

3.5 

8.9 

25-29 

2.5 

1.7 

4.1 

30-39 

5.9 

11.1 

17.1 

40-49 

3.3 

7.9 

11.2 

50- 

1.5 

1.9 

3.4 

Total 

44.8 

55.2 

100.0 

/weragc  Age 

27.6 

25.8 

rroiessional  Profile 

(Per  Cent) 

Type  of  Work 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture/Fishery 

0.8 

0.3 

1.1 

Civil  Service 

2.1 

1.3 

3.4 

Corporate  employee 

14.6 

7.2 

21.8 

Nurse 

0.2 

8.0 

8.2 

Barber/Beautician 

0.5 

1.8 

2.3 

Sales/Service 

5.3 

4.8 

10.1 

Self-employed 

2.3 

1.5 

3.8 

Housewife 

8.2 

8.2 

Vocational  school  student 

2.3 

8.1 

10.4 

Others 

16.1 

14.6 

30.7 

Total 

44.2 

55.8 

100.0 

The  main  instructional  materials  used  by  high  school  correspon- 
dence courses  consist  of  textbooks,  study  guides,  broadcast  programs 
and  supplementary  materials.  An  outline  of  the  production  and  delivery 
of  these  materials  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
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The  textbooks  used  by  high  school  correspondence  courses  are  the 
same  ones  used  in  full-time  courses.  They  are  authored  by  experts  in  the 
area  in  accordance  with  the  High  School  Educational  Standards,  are 
reviewed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture  and  are 
published  by  textbook  publishers.  Each  school  examines  sample  copies 
for  each  subject  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  High  School  Correspondence  Educatipn  Studies  (referred  to 
hereafter  as  Zentsuken)  which  has  an  institutional  membership  of  74 
high  schools.  Zentsuken  announces  the  adoption  of  one  textbook  for 
one  subject  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  from  the  majority.  That  is 
to  say,  a  single  textbook  in  each  subject  is  used  in  most  of  the  high 
school  correspondence  courses.  Zentsuken,  however,  goes  over  the 
reviewing  process  whenever  the  standards  are  amended. 

Study  guides  are  produced  under  the  auspices  of  Zentsuken.  The 
writers  of  the  study  guides  are  the  authors  of  the  textbooks  and  the 
teachers  of  high  school  correspondence  courses. 

Assignment  questions  are  produced,  in  principle,  by  the  teachers  in 
each  school.  In  some  regions,  however,  regional  associations  of  high 
school  correspondence  courses  take  the  initiative  in  making  common 
♦ests.  Standard  questions  are  also  provided  ir  the  study  guides. 

Textbooks  and  study  guides  are  delivered  free  of  charge  to  the 
students.  The  cost  for  doing  this  is  borne  by  the  national  and  prefectural 
governments  in  the  case  of  public  schools,  and  by  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  founder  of  the  school  in  the  case  of  private  schools. 

High  school  broadcast  programs  are  based  upon  the  content  of  the 
textbooks  adopted  by  Zentsuken.  The  programs  have  been  produced 
and  broadcast  by  NHK  (Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation)  since  1951  via 
radio  and  since  1959  via  television,  and  many  schools  encourage  stu- 
dents to  avail  themselves  of  these  programs  in  pursuing  their  studies. 
The  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture  has  approved  the 
waiver  of  the  six-tenths  schooling  requirement  in  cases  of  continuous 
viewing/listening  of  the  programs  of  the  subject  involved. 

Each  school  produces  supplementary  instructional  materials  which 
are  supposed  to  support  the  students  in  their  study  of  the  textbooks, 
study  guides  and  broadcast  programs.  These  supplementary  instruc- 
tional materials  are  indispensable  to  students  in  writing  reports  and 
preparing  for  examinations. 

Organizationally,  there  are  differences  between  high  school  corres- 
pondence courses  offered  by  public  high  schools  and  those  offered  by 
private  high  schools.  Public  high  schools  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
prefectural  Education  Committees  and  private  high  schools  are  man- 
aged by  the  respective  school  judicial  persons. 
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There  are  also  differences  between  high  school  correspondence 
courses  affiliated  with  full-time  courses  and  those  independently  oper- 
ated. 

Among  the  public  high  schools  offering  correspondence  courses  of 
study,  31  schools  are  independent  from  fulMime  institutions,  and  five 
offer  correspondence  courses  only  and  36  correspondence  courses  are 
affiliated  with  full-time  high  schools. 

In  case  of  private  schools,  a  distinction  is  made  between  narrower 
territory  and  wider  territory  institutions.  The  former  offers  services  for 
less  than  two  prefectures,  while  the  latter  for  more  than  three  prefec- 
tures. There  are  four  narrower  territory  institutions  and  five  wider 
territory  institutions,  among  which  only  one  institution,  NHK's  Broad- 
casting and  Correspondence  High  School,  has  nationwide  tenitory. 

High  school  correspondence  courses  at  public  institutions  are  financed 
by  prefectural  governments  with  basically  the  same  policy  applied  to 
full-time  high  schools.  The  salaries  of  teachers  at  public  institutions  are  the 
same  as  those  of  full-time  public  high  school  teachers,  but  a  10  per  cent 
increment  is  added  on  the  basis  of  the  Law  to  Promote  Part-Time  and 
Cbrrespondence  Courses  in  High  Schools. 

Private  institutions  are  financed  by  tuition  fees  from  students  and 
subsidies  from  the  national  and  prefectural  governments. 

The  constituent  student  body  of  high  school  correspondence 
courses  has  changed  substantially  from  the  time  the  system  was  started. 
When  it  was  started  in  1948,  it  was  aimed  at  opening  up  access  to  high 
school  education  of  working  youth.  Today,  however,  more  adults  than 
working  youth,  and  more  housewives  than  women  at  work  tend  to  make 
use  of  these  courses.  Moreover,  the  increase  of  those  who  have  attended 
full-time  courses,  quit  and  transferred  into  correspondence  courses  is 
remarkable.  The  objective  of  the  majority  enrolling  is  to  earn  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  and  then,  to  nourish  the  level  of  education  provided 
by  high  schools.  The  academic  abilities  and  levels  of  motivation  of  the 
students,  however,  are  quite  diversified  and  the  dropout  rate  is  becom- 
ing higher  with  only  about  20  per  cent  graduati  ig.  The  diversification  of 
the  student  body  has  thus  caused  difficulties  in  setting  standards  for 
student  guidance. 

Legal  provisions  to  permit  students  of  private  vocational  schools 
and  corporate  training  institutes  to  register  simultaneously  are  unique  to 
correspondence  courses.  These  students  can  graduate  from  high  school 
within  a  relatively  short  tiine  while  being  trained  in  professional  skills. 
This  is  a  strong  point  of  high  school  correspondence  courses  and  can  be 
extensively  utilized  by  the  working  youth. 
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High  school  correspondence  courses  ser\'e  those  students  who 
missed  the  opportunity  to  receive  high  school  education  for  financial, 
academic  and  other  reasons.  They  also  provide  educational  services  to  a 
wide  variety  of  students  in  terms  of  age,  academic  ability,  academic 
background  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  they  meet  the  diversified  objec- 
tives of  students.  These  characteristics  indicate  that  high  school  corres- 
pondence courses  are  reflective  of  an  ideal  of  what  an  educational 
institution  might  be  in  a  learning  society.  In  order  to  activate  correspon- 
dence courses,  it  is  imperative  to  make  the  system  more  flexible  and  to 
encourage  free  interchange  among  the  three  courses  of  high  school 
education. 


The  scope  of  distance  education  needs  to  change.  It  will  not  remain 
a  mere  second  chance  for  those  who  missed  educational  opportunity.  Its 
main  issue  will  not  be  mere  expansion  of  equality  for  educational 
opportunity.  It  will  not  merely  be  a  cheap  alternative  for  traditional 
education.  It  will  not  confine  the  mission  of  education  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  established  knowledge  to  the  young  in  society. 

It  shall  serve  everybody  whether  at  work  or  at  home,  or  whether 
one  missed  an  educational  opportunity  or  had  received  good  education 
while  younger.  It  shall  pursue  excellence,  t  shall  bring  forth  a  new 
dimension  of  education.  It  shall  help  develop  a  learning  society  where 
people  keep  studying  and  seek  intellectual  growth  irrespective  of  age. 

The  preceding  chapter  discussed  college  correspondence  courses, 
the  University  of  the  Air,  and  high  school  correspondence  courses  to 
represent  major  distance  education  practiced  in  Japan.  The  first  and  the 
second  are  at  the  higher  education  level  and  the  third  at  the  secondary 
education  level,  while  the  primary  medium  of  instruction  at  the  first  and 
the  third  instances  is  correspondence  and  that  of  the  second,  broadcast- 
ing. In  terms  of  the  main  source  of  funding,  the  first  Is  private  and 
heavily  relies  on  human  and  capital  resources  of  private  educational 
institutions;  the  second  and  the  third  are  public  and  keep  relative 
independence  from  traditional  practices. 

Despite  these  differences,  however,  all  of  them  face  common  issues 
in  looking  ahead  for  further  development.  The  common  issues  or  the 
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basic  scope  for  further  development  derive  from  the  inherent  character- 
istics of  distance  education  and  they  are  summarized  under  the  headings 
of  opening  educational  opportunity,  providing  instruction  from  distance 
and  learning  at  hand,  and  using  plural  number  of  media  while  mixing 
them  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  teaching-learning  processes. 

Opening  educational  opportunities  wider  is  a  continuing  task  of 
educational  policymakers.  Implicit  in  this  statement  is  an  ideal  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  study  is  assured  of  access  to  education  at  any  time 
in  his  life  no  matter  where  he  is  located  both  in  terms  of  physical 
location  and  social  status. 

In  order  to  realize  this  ideal,  it  is  imperative  that  major  dis- 
tance education  institutions  bear  in  mind  that  their  mission  is  to  make 
the  institutions  responsive  to  the  needs  of  students  and  thus  to 
repeatedly  and  carefully  carry  out  surveys  on  the  changing  profile  of 
students  including  their  age  distribution,  professional  and  academic 
background,  lifestyle,  ways  of  learning  and  utilization  of  gains  from 
learning. 

Such  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  a  certain  extent  but  further 
effort  is  called  for,  and  even  more  important,  these  institutions  as  well  as 
the  administration  should  devote  their  energy  toward  the  timely  and 
effective  implementation  of  counter  measures  to  fill  in  the  gaps  between 
the  instructional  system  and  the  students'  needs  revealed  by  these 
surveys. 

For  example,  students  in  all  the  n?ajor  distance  education  institu- 
tions are  older,  holding  mostly  full-time  jobs,  having  had  fairly  high 
academic  background,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  spare  enough  time  to 
study  though  they  are  very  highly  motivat^^d.  They  are  considerably 
different  from  tliose  young  people  who  proceed  to  full-time  educational 
institutions.  There  ought  to  be  some  facility  to  deviate  from  traditional 
standards  of  formal  educational  systems  devised  for  full-time  study  at  a 
youthful  stage  of  life  and  to  accommodate  instructional  and  other 
curricula  to  meet  their  respective  needs. 

Distance  education  implies  instruction  from  a  distance,  and  it 
implicitly  describes  the  system  from  the  instructors'  and  the  administra- 
tors' viewpoint.  It  is  a  system  that  can  deliver  education  either  through 
printed  materials  and  correspondence  or  broadcasting  and  correspon- 
dence more  widely,  more  cheaply  and  more  effectively  to  the  students 
scattered  in  the  countryside.  It  thus  broadens  access  to  education. 

From  the  students'  viewpoint,  it  should  be  an  educational  system 
which  makes  learning  available  at  hand,  either  at  the  place  of  domicile 
or  during  spare  time  at  work. 
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The  students'  viewpoint  must  be  given  ample  consideration  in  order 
to  activate  the  possibilities  of  distance  education.  To  achieve  this,  the 
employment  of  modern  technological  devices  becomes  necessary. 

Individualized  and  interactive  communication  between  the  instruc- 
tors and  the  students  might  become  economically  and  practically  feasi- 
ble by  the  introduction  of  new  electronic  medh  such  as  facsimile 
communication,  microcomputer  communication,  electronic  board  and 
pick-up  phones,  CATV  and  high  optical  visual  system.  Research  and 
development  of  these  devices  for  the  use  of  formal  distance  education 
have  been  promoted  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  the  Air 
project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and 
Culture  by  the  National  Institute  of  Multimedia  Education. 

Distance  education  makes  use  of  multimedia  instruction.  In  the  case 
of  the  University  of  the  Air,  television  and  radio  broadcast  programs, 
textbooks,  correspondence  instruction,  face-to-face  schooling,  and  pro- 
vision of  video  and  audiocassettes  and  facilities  for  their  voluntary  use 
constitute  the  media  of  instruction.  A  student  of  the  University  of  the 
Air  must  integrate  information  coming  through  different  media  in  his 
educational  process.  A  question  to  be  asked  is  if  integration  of  varieties 
of  information  need  to  be  belter  coordinated  for  improving  the  educa- 
tional process  of  an  independent  and  distance  learner.  If  multimedia 
instruction  is  the  rule  of  distance  education  and  if  the  integration  of  the 
varieties  of  information  on  the  part  of  a  student  is  a  necessity  of  distance 
education,  an  educator  assuming  a  learner's  viewpoint  must  necessarily 
acknowledge  the  following  issues  that  need  to  be  tackled. 

First,  coordination  of  media  in  any  course  development,  for  better 
results,  may  need  careful  supervision;  staff  development  programs  must 
be  developed  and  applied  to  instructors,  program  directors  and  editors 
while  reflecting  the  voices  of  students. 

Second,  basic  research  to  clarify  the  characteristics  and  limitations 
of  television,  radio  and  printed  materials  must  be  conducted  leading  to 
the  standardization  of  the  method  for  them  to  supplement  one  another. 
The  theory  and  systems  of  instructionally  effective  media  mix  need  to  be 
developed. 

Third,  supplementary  instructional  materials  which  would  help 
students  integrate  information  provided  by  textbooks  and  broadcast 
television  and  radio  programs  should  be  developed  and  furnished  to 
students  as  study  guides  in  print,  in  CAI  software  and  in  video  and 
audiocassettes.  Consideration  should  be  given  that  studies  through 
these  supplementary  instructional  materials  should  partially  replace  the 
requirement  of  face-to-face  schooling  in  order  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
transportation  on  the  ,.art  of  distance  education  students.  These  study 
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guides  should  lead  students  to  review  high  school  curricula  in  relevant 
subjects. 

Fourth,  production  of  television  programs  need  to  be  newly  consid- 
ered ill  A-elation  to  the  use  of  other  media  and  the  popular  use  of 
videotape  recorders.  Dissemination  of  visual  information  through  tele- 
vision instruction  requires  today  a  new  method  of  assessment  different 
from  print-based  instruction. 

In  summary,  distance  education  requires  a  fundamental  revision  of 
instructional  and  administrative  viewpoint  in  educational  practices.  It 
demands  the  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  disciplines  of  instructors  to  the 
needs  of  students. 

Distance  education  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  comprehen- 
sive systen^  of  lifelong  education.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  lifelong 
education,  distance  education  is  cal^'^i  upon  for  a  reassessment  anH  a 
revision  of  curricula  which  for  the  moment  rely  on  the  traditional 
education  system. 

Finally,  a  new  concept  is  necessary  for  structuring  formal  distance 
education  as  a  constituent  of  new  social  capital.  Formal  distance  edu- 
cation shall  contribute  to  the  formation  of  lifelong  learning  society  in  an 
information  era. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  NON-GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 


The  most  important  non-government,  non-educational  institution 
to  make  a  contribution  to  distance  education  has  been  the  NHK,  or  the 
Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation.  It  has  given  tremendous  support  to 
formal  school  education  by  broadcasting  educational  programs. 

In  April  1935,  commemorating  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  radio  broadcasting,  NHK  began  school  programs  in  three 
categories:  programs  for  infants,  programs  for  elementary  children  and 
programs  for  teachers.  The  programs  for  infants  consisted  of  interesting 
stories  and  music  and  was  broadcast  for  ten  minutes  every  week.  The 
programs  for  elementary  children  were  made  to  correspond  to  each 
grade,  included  materials  relating  to  morals,  science,  music,  etc.  and 
were  broadcast  once  a  week  for  ten  minutes  each.  The  programs  for 
teachers  picked  such  issues  as  how  to  handle  subjects  and  how  to 
manage  classrooms  and  was  broadcast  for  30  minutes  each  every  week. 

School  programs  wert  envisioned  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
beginning  of  television  broadcasting  by  NHK.  On  an  experimental 
basis,  they  were  produced  and  broadcast  once  every  week  for  15 
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minutes  beginning  in  October  1951.  This  program  was  especially  popu- 
lar and  requests  v/ere  made  to  furnish  materials  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  presented  in  classrooms. 

With  the  start  of  a  regular  television  service  in  February  1953, 
school  programs  were  given  a  slot  of  15  minutes  everyday  from  1300  to 
1315.  Programs  were  produced  for  school  children  of  specific  grade 
levels  and  w*5re  broadcast  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  After  one  year 
there  were  250  schools  using  television  programs  and  after  two  years, 
there  were  more  than  1,000. 

A  great  leap  forward  took  place  in  January  1959  when  a  channel 
specifically  for  education  was  opened  by  NHK.  This  channel  aimed  at 
broadcasting  school  programs,  social  education  programs  and  programs 
to  promote  culture  in  general  among  adults. 

School  television  programs  were  produced  wit'i  specified  grade 
levels  as  target  groups  and  were  broadcast  on  a  specified  time  schedule 
for  each  grade  level.  Objectives  were  threefold:  first,  to  focus  on  specific 
teaching  materials  which  suit  the  needs  of  each  level;  second,  to  meet 
the  expectation  of  the  producers  who  wanted  to  "provide  supporting 
materials  for  teaching  the  various  subjects;  and  third,  to  give  broadcast- 
ing programs  an  educational  role  in  such  subjects  as  English  and  music 
in  which  specialized  teachers  were  in  short  supply. 

Particularly  successful  and  well  accepted  were  the  television  science 
programs,  which  presented  laboratory  experiments,  materials  which 
ordinary  schools  could  rarely  obtain,  and  sophisticated  models,  pictures 
and  charts,  which  helped  students  understand  scientific  phenomena. 

The  use  of  school  television  programs  steadily  increased  and  in 
January  1959,  10.2  per  cent  of  elementary  schools  and  5.0  per  cent  of 
junior  high  schools  reported  some  use  of  these  programs.  In  December 
1960,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture  adopted  a  policy 
of  subsidizing  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  television  sets  for 
schools,  and  so  by  1965  school  use  of  television  programs  reached  76.1 
per  cent  for  elementary  schools  and  23.5  per  cent  for  junior  high 
schools. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  1970s,  inexpensive  videotape  recorders  were  in 
wide  use  in  schools  and  the  style  of  the  use  of  school  television  programs 
changed  substantially.  The  use  of  school  television  prograi.is  at  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  incn  ased  very  rapidly,  thanks  to  these  recording 
devices  which  solved  the  problem  of  scheduling  class  hours  and  broad- 
casting time.  Furthermore  many  teachers  now  edit  the  recorded  pro- 
grams according  to  their  own  teaching  plans  and  more  and  more 
teachers  use  edited  portions  as  support  materials  in  their  classes. 
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Correspondence  education  other  than  college  and  high  school 
correspondence  education  is  categorized  as  social  correspondence  edu- 
cation and  includes  those  courses  which  are  offered  by  schools  or 
non-profit  corporations  and  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
Science  and  Culture  on  the  basis  of  the  Social  Education  Law.  There  are 
also  those  courses  which  are  privatelv  operated  without  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Authorized  courses  of  social  correspondence  education  are  given 
support  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture,  the  Ministry 
of  Post  and  Communications,  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  the  Ministry  of 
Welfare  and  Prefectural  Education  Committees.  For  example,  a  special 
discount  postage  rate  is  applied,  subsidy  is  given  to  the  handicapped 
people  who  participate  in  them,  and  in  some  cases,  prices  are  awarded 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science  and  Culture  to  those  who  com- 
plete certain  courses  with  distinction. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  authorized  courses  of  social  correspon- 
dence education.  These  are  in:  (i)  65  business  courses  offered  by  13 
institutions,  including  accounting  statistics,  computer,  medical  assis- 
tance, business  travel,  etc.;  (ii)  58  technological  courses  offered  by  15 
institutions,  including  TV  repair,  electrical  work,  automobile  engineer- 
ing, construction  and  surveying,  telephone  engineering,  wireless  tech- 
nology, home  appliances  technology,  etc;  and  (iii)  37  life  enrichment 
courses  offered  by  12  institutions,  including  cooking,  nutrition,  nursing, 
English,  music,  dressmaking,  etc. 

The  duration  of  each  course  is  between  six  months  to  one  year  for 
business  courses  and  between  six  months  to  two  years  in  technological 
and  life  enrichment  courses.  Fees  are  between  ¥9,000-41,000  for 
business  courses,  ¥9,500-62,000  for  technological  courses  and 
¥12,000-42,000  for  life  enrichment  courses. 

The  profiles  of  the  participants  are:  in  terms  of  occupation,  salaried 
workers,  52.8  per  cent;  housewives,  19.3  per  cent;  self-employed,  3.8 
percent;  students,  9.0  per  cent  and  others,  15.1  percent;  and  in  terms  of 
academic  background,  high  school  graduates  comprise  35,0  per  cent; 
junior  college  graduates,  8.7  per  cent;  college  graduates,  22.1  per  cent; 
and  others,  34.2  per  cent.  Purposes  of  taking  up  the  courses  are:  for  life 
enrichment,  34.9  per  cent;  to  obtain  a  vocational  certificate,  28.5  per 
cent;  for  employment,  15.8  per  cent;  for  changing  jobs,  6.7  per  cent;  to 
improve  the  home  environment,  5.7  per  cent;  etc. 

When  the  educational  channel  was  started,  NHK  began  to  produce 
and  broadcast  social  education  programs.  While  school  education  pro- 
grams were  broadcast  during  the  daytime,  social  education  programs 
were  mostly  broadcast  in  the  evening. 
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A  few  typical  social  education  series  include:  "Science  in  everyday 
life'*  which  picked  topics  for  clothing,  eating  and  living  and  gave 
scientific  explanations  for  women;  "Agriculture"  for  farmers  and  rural 
youth;  "English"  for  conversational  English  learners;  "Theater  arts" 
presenting  Japanese  and  foreign  theatrical  performances  preceded  or 
followed  by  lectures  by  renowned  critics;  and  "Music"  describing  the 
life  of  major  composers  accompanied  by  performances  of  their  master- 
pieces. 

Beginning  January  1960,  NHK,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Science 
and  Culture  and  the  Japanese  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
jointly  sponsored  an  experimental  13-program  series  on  "Youth".  The 
theme  of  these  series  was  basic  human  rights  and  its  objective  was  the 
combination  of  the  group-viewing  of  television  pr  ^gramming  and  activa- 
tion of  concerns  through  discussion  held  immediately  after  the  group- 
viewing  organized  at  public  halls  across  the  nation.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  led  NHK  to  regular  programming  of  the  "Progress  of 
youth"  series  beginning  in  April  1960.  This  series  televised  programs  on 
the  varieties  of  work,  regions  and  environments  of  young  people  which 
were  followed  by  discussions  in  the  studio. 

"NHK  women's  classroom"  was  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for 
group  discussions  among  housewives  after  they  viewed  the  program  in 
their  own  homes.  In  1960,  for  example,  it  picked  up  such  topics  as  "Let 
us  read  the  Constitution",  "Traditional  homes  and  homes  today", 
"From  handicrafts  to  automation",  and  "Changing  village  life".  Rep- 
resentatives of  these  voluntary  classes  participated  in  a  national  as- 
sembly of  women  jointly  organized  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  NHK. 
In  1961,  there  were  22,176  of  these  small  groups,  including  281,377 
participants.  In  1964,  these  activities  developed  into  the  Movement  to 
Use  Television  in  Daily  Life.  The  movement  is  still  alive. 

In  February  1959,  Japan  Education  Television  (NET)  was  born  as  a 
commercial  station  which  specialized  solely  in  educational  and  cultural 
programming.  Then  in  March  1959,  Mainichi  Television  of  Osaka  and 
Sapporo  Television  of  Hokkaido  were  opened  and  joined  the  NET 
network.  In  April  1961,  Tokyo  Channel  12  was  authorized  as  a  TV 
station  to  specialize  in  science  and  technology  programniing.  In  June 
1961,  the  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  was  organized  and  at 
its  peak  in  April  1962,  there  were  25  member  stations,  but  the  number 
gradually  declined  thereafter. 

Fo-  commercial  stations,  the  objectives  of  obtaining  the  income 
necessary  to  keep  the  business  active  and  of  focusing  on  educational  and 
cultural  programming  clearly  contradicted  each  other.  Thus  in  November 
1967,  the  Yomiuri,  Mainichi  and  Sapporo  Television  Stations  ceased 
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to  be  scmhcducational  stations,  and  obtained  an  authorization  to  oper- 
ate as  general  purpose  stations.  Finally  in  November  1973,  NET  and 
Tokyo  Channel  12  stopped  being  educational  stations  and  became 
genera!  purpose  stations. 


GOVERNMENTAL  POLICIES  REGARDING 
DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

The  Japanese  Government  has  taken  the  initiative  in  educational 
reform  by  setting  up  the  Provisional  Council  for  Educational  Reform 
under  the  Prime  Minister's  Office.  The  council  began  its  deliberations  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  Prime  Minister's  inquiry  of  5  September  1984, 
and  submitied  its  first  report  on  26  June  1985  and  its  second  report  on  23 
April  1986.  It  is  expected  to  submit  its  third  and  final  report  within  a 
year,  but  the  direction  of  governmental  educational  policies  in  the 
fop:hcoming  years  have  in  general  been  presented  in  the  two  reports 
issued  so  far. 

The  first  report  recommends  that  the  basic  emphasis  of  the  current 
educational  reform  should  be  placed  on  the  encouragement  of  ifASividu- 
ality.  It  also  raises  concern  about  the  issues  of  strengthening  the  basic 
studies,  nurturing  creativity,  strengthening  thinking  ability  and  skills  in 
expression,  expanding  the  opportunities  and  choices,  humanizing  the 
educational  environment,  transforming  the  present  system  into  a  life- 
long learning  system,  and  responding  to  an  international  and  informa- 
tional society. 

The  second  report  emphasizes  the  reorganization  of  the  national 
educational  system  in  the  direction  of  a  lifelong  learning  system  based 
on  the  principle  of  developing  individuality.  It  consists  of  four  parts: 
first,  to  direct  Japanese  education  toward  the  21st  century  by  focusing 
on  the  integration  of  the  educational  system  into  a  lifelong  learning 
system;  second,  to  delineate  the  strategies  families,  schools  and  society 
should  take  in  order  to  achieve  a  lifelong  learning  system;  third,  to 
specifically  discuss  the  reform  strategies  needed  to  accommodate  edu- 
cation to  the  forthcoming  internationalized  and  information-directed 
society;  and  fourth,  to  suggest  that  the  direction  of  financial  and 
administrative  reform  become  more  diversified,  more  flexible,  more 
localized  and  more  autonomous. 

In  such  a  context,  the  posture  of  the  Provisional  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Reform  favors  the  development  of  distance  education.  Indeed, 
the  second  report  makes  special  reference  both  to  the  Pdoption  of  new 
media  by  educational  institutions  and  to  the  support  of  the  University  of 
the  Air. 
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Regarding  the  impact  of  the  new  media,  the  report  acknowledges 
the  possibility  that  personalized  new  media  involving  interactive,  net- 
working and  comprehensive  or  interchangeable  characteristics  in  terms 
0^  visions,  sounds,  verbal  and  numerical  data  may  dramatically  increase 
man*s  ability  to  handle  information,  selection  and  communication  and 
thus  drastically  revolutionalizJ  man's  intellectual,  informational  and 
technological  systems  in  terms  of  productive  delivery  and  consuming 
abilities. 

Relative  to  the  transition  into  a  lifelong  learning  society,  the  second 
report  recommends  first,  the  development  of  man's  social  con- 
sciousness so  that  a  person  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his/her  edu- 
cation no  matter  where  and  when  he/she  received  his/her  education. 
Second,  it  recommends  the  activation  of  varieties  of  learning  oppor- 
tunities and  the  strengthening  of  non-school  educational  institutions, 
such  as  corporate  classrooms  and  cultural  exercises.  Third,  it  also 
recommends  an  increase  in  the  interaction  between  formal  research- 
educational  organizations  and  society  in  order  to  respond  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  advancement  of 
science  and  technology,  the  development  of  an  information  society  and 
inclination  of  economy  to  lean  to  software. 

The  second  report  makes  special  mention  of  the  University  of  the 
Air.  It  expressed  the  council's  expectation  that  the  University  will 
develop  as  an  institution  of  lifelong  learning  without  being  confined  to 
the  yokes  of  traditional  institutions  of  higher  education.  It  particularly 
emphasizes  the  efforts  of  the  University  of  the  Air  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  people-at-large  by  developing  both  new  methods  of 
instruction/learning  using  multimedia  suitable  to  the  University  and 
networks  with  traditional  universities  through  credit  exchange  schemes. 
It  also  recommends  that  the  University  expand  its  service  area  nation- 
wide, particularly  to  inconvenient  areas  with  limited  access  to  higher 
education,  adopt  new  media  in  its  instiuction,  such  as  satellite,  video 
anci  electronic-mail  systems,  with  international  cooperation  in  mind  and 
cooperate  with  local  governments. 

The  second  report  also  recommends  the  improvement  of  social 
education  by  the  introduction  of  persona)  computers,  and  the  use  of 
video  and  other  new  media.  It  also  recomv.Tiends  strengthening  college 
correspondence  education  by  promoting  tiie  introduction  of  nev.  media 
so  that  they  can  also  enhance  educational  opportunities  in  terms  of  the 
vocational,  life-enriching  and  liberal  arts  needs  of  the  general  public.  It 
calls  for  policy  of  enabling  the  University  of  the  Air,  social  education, 
and  college  correspondence  courses  to  work  together  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  people. 

The  budgetary  and  financing  problems  are  still  under  discussion  at 
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the  council  and  are  expected  to  be  included  in  the  third  report.  The 
second  report,  however,  suggest  some  of  the  general  direction  that  the 
report  will  take. 

It  establishes  the  principle  that  national  inveslment  in  education  is  a 
matter  of  enrichment  of  basic  social  capital  and  demands  (hat  the 
government  give  special  attention  to  the  educational  budget.  Second,  it 
demands  consideration  of  a  taxation  system  in  which  tax  reduction  be 
considered  for  the  middle-age  bracket,  for  those  who  have  college-age 
children.  Also  it  asks  for  simplification  of  non-taxable  donations  to 
educational  institutions  so  that  private  institutions  can  more  easily 
solicit  donations  for  educational  purposes.  Third,  it  calls  for  a  review  of 
existing  institutions  in  terms  of  the  attainment  of  their  initial  objectives. 


The  second  report  of  the  Provisional  Council  for  Educational 
Reform  dictates  the  general  scope  for  the  inlernationalization  of  Japa- 
nese education.  It  raise;?  five  issues  which  require  immediate  amend- 
ment. They  are:  (i)  the  re-acculturation  of  Japanese  students  brought  up 
overseas;  (ii)  the  systematization  and  improvement  of  accepting  foreign 
students  into  Japanese  u.iiversities  ixnd  society;  (iii)  the  reassessment 
and  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  system  of  teaching  Japanese  to 
foreigners;  and  (iv)  the  inclusion  of  an  international  scope  in  the 
practice  of  higher  education. 

Under  the  fifth  heading,  it  recognizes  that  the  Japanese  institutions 
of  higher  education,  particularly  universities,  are  not  as  open  as  they 
should  be  in  terms  of  the  intrinsically  international  character  of  universi- 
ties. It  strongly  calls  for  the  internationalization  of  Japanese  universities. 

In  practical  terms,  it  calls  for  a  total  reassessment  of  university 
curricula,  including  both  the  academic  calendar  itself  and  a  freer  system 
of  transfer  between  universities  and  departments,  so  as  to  facilitate 
foreign  student  exchange.  It  hails  the  importance  of  including  foreigners 
among  university  faculties  and  recommends  the  invitation  of  a  larger 
number  of  foreign  researchers  and  educators  in  various  disciplines  in 
addition  to  foreign  language  teachers. 

In  order  to  cultivate  international  sensibility  and  understanding 
among  the  Japanese  youth,  it  recommends  the  revision  of  the  curricula 
in  order  to  better  integrate  presently  scattered  courses  on  foreign 
history,  cultures  and  societies;  and  in  order  to  lead  to  better  interna- 
tional understanding,  to  offer  courses  in  area  studies,  comparative 
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cultures  and  international  relations  at  the  general  education  level. 
Reading  courses  in  the  classics  of  the  East  as  well  as  those  of  the  West 
are  also  specifically  recommended. 

The  second  report  also  notes  the  shortage  of  systematized  cumula- 
tion of  learning  experiences  in  the  Japanese  id  foreign  universities  and 
recommends  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of  Japanese  students  sent 
abroad  and  in  the  number  of  foreign  students  in  Japan.  It  mentions  the 
shortage  of  education  students  going  abroad  and  the  shortage  of  inter- 
national student  exchange.  It  seeks  to  expand  the  scope  of  learning 
opportunities  beyond  the  college  and  university  level  and  positively 
recognizes  the  importance  of  overseas  training  schemes,  particularly  in 
developing  countries,  and  recommends  the  examination  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  linkage  between  the  Japanese  peace  corps  and  higher  education. 
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Appendix  A 
Page  1 

Educational  Statistics 

A.  Population  as  of  2984 


(in  thousands) 


All  Age 

9-10 

11-17 

18-25 

26-45 

46& 

Groups 

yrs 

yrs 

yrs 

yrs 

above 

Total 

120,235 

3,959 

13,588 

12,865 

36,819 

38,455 

^  Male 

59,155 

2,031 

6,969 

6,552 

18,464 

17,675 

Female 

61,080 

1,92C 

6,619 

6,313 

18,355 

20,780 

Rural  28,160 
Urban  96,888 


B .   Educational  Institutions 

(in  thousands) 


Enrollment 


Institutions 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Teachers 

Primary 

Total 
National 
Local  Public 
Private 

25,040 
73 
24,799 
168 

5,682 
24 

5,635 
24 

5,413 
24 

5,353 
36 

11,095 
47 

10,988 
60 

461,256 
1,776 

456,695 
2,785 

Secondary  (Grades  7-12) 

Total 

Junior  High 
Senior  High 

16,584 
11  ^11 
5,453 

5,677 
3,068 
2,609 

5,490 
2,922 
2,568 

11,168 
5,990 
5,178 

551,932 
285,123 
266,809 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Total 

Junior  College 
4- Year  College 
&  University 
Graduate* 

1,003 
543 

460 
186 

1,452 
38 

1,320 
61 

767 
333 

414 
9 

2,220 
371 

1,734 
70 

130,009 
17,760 

112,249 
__  * 
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Appendix  A 
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4.   Professional  Departments 


Medical 

78 

61,724 

13,026 

74,750 

27,926 

Engineering/ 

Technology 

124 

334,215 

9,375 

343,590 

16,495 

A  nn PI iltiirA 

37 

51,240 

o,o^o 

f>[\  nfi8 

Teacher  Training 

100 

65,217 

70,010 

135,227 

7,952 

Technical  and  Other 

Tertiary 

Technical  Colleges 

62 

38,565 

1,723 

48,28^ 

3,700 

Public  Training 

Institutes 

398 

30,900 

Private  Vocational 

Schools 

3,015 

224,990 

312,185 

538,175 

24,238 

Private  Training 

Institutes 

4,300 

271,695 

258,464 

530,159 

22,010 

*  Teachers  of  graduate  schools  hold  double  assignment  with  four-year  colleges 
and  universities,  although  not  all  of  them  are  qualified  to  teach  in  graduate 
schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Universiti  Sains  Malaysia  (USM)  is  the  only  one  authorized  to 
deliver  a  Distance  Education  (DE)  program  to  home-based  adult  stu- 
dents in  the  country.  There  are  no  distance  education  programs  in  the 
school  sector  in  Malaysia,  neither  is  there  any  vocational  or  career- 
oriented  DE  programs.  The  USM  is  one  of  the  very  few  conventional 
dual  mode  universities  having  such  a  program. 

Its  monopoly  in  the  Malaysian- context  is  essentially  a  result  of  a 
governmental  directive  precluding  the  other  five  universities  from 
operating  similar  programs. 

This  was  accepted  in  order  to  maximize  the  returns  from  the  limited 
financial,  human  and  other  ia^rastructural  investments  of  a  small 
country. 

The  program  was  launched  in  197J  on  an  experimental  basis  till 
1982  when  its  status  was  changed  to  that  of  a  regular  program  giving  it 
the  status  of  an  established  faculty. 

THE  COUNTRY 

The  Federation  of  Malaysia  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  13 
states  of  which  nine  are  hereditary  sultanates  and  four  are  non- 
hereditary  governorships.  The  Yang  Di  Pertuan  Agong  (translated  as 
the  supreme  ruler)  is  "elected"  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  among  the 
nine  sultans  by  the  sultans  themselves.  The  country  has  a  parliamentary 
democracy  with  a  two-tier  bicameral  government  -  the  states  having  an 
elected  assembly  and  the  center  an  elected  lower  house  and  an  upper 
senate  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  party  in  power.  There  is  a 
clear  delineation  of  state  and  central  powers.  Educational  affairs  rest 
with  the  center  where  the  Minister  of  Education  oversees  the  develop- 
ment of  education  at  all  levels  througl  the  Directorate  of  Education 
headed  by  a  Director  General  whose  responsibility  includes  all  edu- 
cation up  to  the  pre-university  level.  Universities  are  established  by  the 
Government  through  the  issuance  of  Royal  Charter  which  governs  their 
activities.  In  principle  the  conduct  of  university  affairs  rests  with  the 
universities  themselves  -  the  terms  of  reference  for  this  is  incorporated 
in  the  Universities  and  University  Colleges  Act;  in  practice,  however,  it 
would  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  through  appropriate  appointments  to 
various  university  hierarchies  the  central  government  is  able  to  bring 
sufficient  pressures  on  them  to  enact  policies  to  suit  its  objectives. 
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Table  1:   Population  Size  and  4ge  Structure 
1980-90  in  Malaysia 


Average  Annual 

 1280  1985  1900  Growth  Rate  (%) 

Age  Group  '000  %  WO  %  '000  %  1981-  1986- 

1985  1990 


Peninsular 


Malaysia 

11,473.0 

100.0 

12,968.8 

100.0 

14,605.2 

100.0 

2.5 

2.4 

0-14 

4,484.0 

39.1 

4,835.1 

37.3 

5,263.2 

36.0 

1.5 

1.7 

15-24 

2,436.9 

21.1 

2,726.3 

21.0 

2,891.0 

19.8 

2.2 

1.2 

25-39 

2,301.2 

20.1 

2,789.2 

21.5 

3,333.7 

22.8 

3.8 

3.6 

40-54 

1,310.0 

11.4 

1,535.3 

11.8 

1,333.3 

17.6 

3.2 

3.5 

55-64 

515.7 

4.5 

605.6 

4.7 

721.3 

4.9 

3.2 

3.5 

65+ 

425.2 

3.7 

477.3 

3.7 

562.7 

3.9 

2.3 

3.5 
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Sabah 

1,055.1 

inn  n 

1,279.5 

fx  1/1 

0-14 

471.0 

44.6 

575.1 

15-24 

228.5 

21.7 

244.8 

25  -  39 

201.0 

19.1 

268.5 

40  -  54 

101.7 

9.6 

123.5 

55-64 

34.1 

3.2 

41.9 

65+ 

18.8 

1.8 

25.7 

Sarawak 

1,351.1 

100.0 

1,542.8 

0-14 

587.5 

43.5 

636.3 

15-24 

266.2 

19.7 

319.5 

25  -  39 

246.9 

18.3 

299.2 

40-54 

142.2 

10.5 

164.0 

55-64 

61.2 

4.5 

69.0 

4/.  1 

J.J 

Malaysia 

13,879.2 

100.0 

15,791.1 

0-14 

\542.5 

43.5 

6,046.5 

15-24 

2,931.6 

19.7 

3,290.6 

25-39 

2,749.1 

18.3 

3,356.9 

55-64 

611.0 

4.5 

716.5 

65+ 

491.1 

3.5 

557.8 

100  0 

1  S17  4 
I  ,Ji  / 

inn  n 

1  Q 
j.y 

3.4 

44  Q 
ft.  7 

f\f\l  9 

AA  n 

A  n 
4.U 

^  n 
^.U 

17.1 

10  n 

1  A 
1.4 

'J  o 
^.Z 

21.0 

91  4 

^  ft 

'J  ft 

0  7 

IS?  0 

in  n 

1  O 

j.y 

A  0 

4.Z 

3.3 

S9  7 

A  1 

4. 1 

4.0 

2^0 

33.7 

2.1 

6.3 

5.4 

100.0 

1,754.6 

100.v> 

2.7 

2.6 

41  7 

\jOO,J 

'^Q  n 

1  A 

1.0 

1  A 

1.4 

20.7 

91  n 

19  4 
17.*+ 

9n  ^ 

'I  ft 
D.O 

J.  / 

10  6 

lyD.  1 

1 1  1 
11.1 

J.J 

4.5 

11.6 

4  4 

4.4 

9  4 
Z.4 

9 

z.^ 

3.6 

65.1 

3.7 

3.0 

3.4 

100.1 

17,877.2 

100.0 

2.6 

2.5 

38.3 

6,613.9 

37.0 

1.7 

1.8 

20.9 

3,551.2 

19.8 

2.3 

1.5 

21.3 

4,018.6 

22.5 

4.0 

3.6 

4.5 

851.6 

4.8 

3.2 

3.5 

3.5 

661.5 

3.7 

2.5 

3.4 
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A.  Topography 

The  country  is  made  up  of  two  parts  —  West  or  Peninsular  Malaysia 
which  is  attached  to  mainland  Asia  and  East  Malaysia  (Sabah  and 
Sarawak)  which  form  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Island  of  Borneo. 
Together  both  these  land  masses  cover  about  12,300  sq  m.  While  in 
West  Malaysia  population  concentrations  are  still  found  along  the 
coastal  regions  in  the  East,  it  is  more  evenly  distributed  in  small  pockets 
in  the  interior  except  for  the  capital  cities  of  Kota  Kinabalu  and  Kuching 
which  have  higher  population  concentrations. 

B.  Demography  and  Manpower  Distribution 

At  the  last  count  the  population  of  Malaysia  stood  at  15.8  million 
people.  Of  these  about  12.9  million  or  82.1  per  cent  are  found  living  in 
the  peninsula  and  about  1.3  million  or  8.1  per  cent  in  Sabah  and  about 
1.5  million  or  9.8  per  cent  in  Sarawak.  By  age  the  population  is  seen  to 
have  the  following  characteristics: 

(i)  roughly  38.3  per  cent  or  6  million  people  are  under  14; 

(ii)  20.9  per  cent  are  between  15  and  24  years  old; 

(iii)  21.9  per  cert  are  between  25  and  39  years  old; 

(iv)  11.5  per  cent  are  between  40  and  54  years  old; 

(v)  4.5  per  cent  are  between  55  and  64  years  old;  and 

(vi)  3.5  per  cent  above  65  (see  Table  1). 

The  Fifth  Malaysia  Plan  states  that  there  were  marked  differences 
in  the  rate  at  which  the  population  grew  in  the  country.  The  elderly,  i.e. 
those  above  65  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  per  cent  while  the  children, 
i.e.  those  below  15  grew  at  an  average  rate  of  1.7  per  cent.  Overall  the 
indication  for  the  country  into  the  1990s  seems  to  show  that  there  will  be 
a  rise  in  the  working  population  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  age 
dependency  ratio,  i.e.  working  Malaysians  will  be  supporting  a  bigger 
dependant  population  with  the  passage  of  time.  Between  1980  and  1985 
fertility  rates  among  Malaysians  also  showed  a  declining  trend  and  also  a 
move  towards  urban  living  —  in  1985,  U.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  'iving  in  urban  centers  as  against  37.4  per  cent  in  1980.  In  1985, 5.5 
million  Malaysians  were  employed  and  this  is  expected  to  increase  to  6.8 
million  by  1990,  of  which  at  least  35  per  cent  are  expected  to  be  females. 
Of  the  working  population  in  1985: 
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(i)  6.5  per  cent  are  in  the  professional  and  technical  group; 

(ii)  1.1  per  cent  in  the  administrative  and  managerial  group; 

(iii)  7.6  per  cent  in  the  clerical  category; 

(iv)  10.5  per  cent  in  sales; 

(v)  9.6  per  cent  in  service-oriented  industries; 

(vi)  34.9  per  cent  in  agriculture;  and 

(vii)  29.8  per  cent  in  production. 

^  By  1990  the  pattern  is  not  expected  to  shift  much  except  for  the 
agriculture  and  production  sectors.  The  former  is  expected  to  reduce 
and  the  latter  to  increase.  The  implication  of  employment  trends  on 
training  simply  means  that  the  manpower  development  strategies  of  the 
country  will  be  geared  towards  providiig  basic  training  (in  schools, 
colleges  and  universities)  skills  upgrading  (through  institutionalized 
in-service  programs)  and  retraining  (thrrugh  continuing  educational 
programs  via  appropriate  industrial  and  public  sector  training  aeencies) 
(see  Table  2). 

C.  Economics 

In  1985,  the  primary  sector  (agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  etc.) 
contributed  about  30.4  per  cent  to  the  country's  GDP  of  Rgt59,344 
million  while  the  secondary  sector  (manufacturing  and  construction) 
contributed  24.3  per  cent  and  the  tertiary  sector  (gas,  transport,  finance, 
etc.)  contributed  44  per  cent.  By  1990  the  GDP  is  expected  to  rise  to 
Rgt75,599  million  with  each  of  the  three  sectors  contributing  27.4  per 
cent,  25.8  per  cent  and  46.3  per  cent,  respectively.  The  per  capita  in  the 
meantime  was  Rgt4,609  in  1985. 

D.  Infrastructural  Facilities 

The  country  on  the  whole  has  good  transport  and  communication 
facilities  though  there  are  significant  regional  diffe.ences  between 
Peninsular  Malaya,  Sabah  and  Sarawak.  In  1985,  the  country  was 
estimated  to  contain  42,330  km  of  macadamized  roads,  roughly  6.8 
telephones  to  every  100  people,  good  postal  system  covering  every  town 
and  village  as  well  as  a  radio  and  television  system  that  recorded  an 
80  per  cent  coverage  of  the  nation. 

£.  Educational  Setting 

The  present  coaduct  of  education  in  the  country  is  carried  out 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Education  Act  of  1961  with  subsequent 
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Table  2:   Employment  Estimacss  by  Sector  in  Malaysia  (1980-90) 


Increase  Annual 

Sector  1981-  1986-  Growth  Rate  (%) 


1980  1985.  1990  85       90     1981-   4th  1986- 


000 

% 

'000 

% 

'000 

% 

'000 

'000 

/>,  _ 
g5 

Plan 

90 

Agriculture,  forestry 

1,910.9 

39.7 

1,953.? 

35.7 

2,002.2 

32.7 

42.3 

49.0 

0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

livestock  and  fishing 

Mining  and  quarrying 

80.1 

1.7 

60.5 

1.1 

40.5 

0.7 

-19.6 

-20.0 

-5.5 

-4.7 

-7.7 

ma  nuiaciu  ring 

1 

/JJ.I 

ID./ 

oZo.U 

1^1 
1  j.l 

941.1 

15.4 

72.6 

113.1 

1.9 

3.2 

2.6 

Con<;tnictif>n 

970  9 

J.U 

J)  /o.  / 

4/0.  / 

/.o 

lUo.o 

Vo.U 

7.0 

4.7 

Flpftricitv  on?  anH  wntpr 

U.J) 

n  7 

40. U 

U.o 

0.1 

J. 2 

3.1 

2.9 

Transport,  storage  and 

communication 

209.5 

4.3 

264.9 

4.9 

326.9 

5.3 

55.4 

62.0 

4.8 

6.5 

4.3 

Wholesale,  retail  trade. 

hotels  and  restaurants 

676.2 

14.0 

846.3 

15.5 

1  044.4 

17.1 

170.1 

198.1 

4.6 

3.8 

4.3 

Finance,  insurance*  real 

estate  and  business 

services 

78.3 

1.6 

101.6 

1.9 

120.9 

2.0 

23.3 

19.3 

5.3 

3.4 

3.5 

Government  services 

658.2 

13.7 

849..5 

15.0 

908.3 

14.8 

161.3 

88.8 

4.5 

5.3 

2.1 

Other  services 

147.4 

3.1 

175.9 

3.2 

206.7 

3.4 

28.5 

30.8 

3.6 

4.0 

3.3 

Total 

4,816.9 

100.0 

5,468.5 

100.0 

6,113.7 

100.0 

651.6 

645.2 

2.6 

3.0 

2.3 

Labour  force 

5,108.9 

5,917.1 

6,797.9 

808.2 

880.8 

3.0 

3.1 

2.8 

Unemployment 

292.0 

448.6 

684.2 

156.6 

235.6 

Unemployment  rate  (%) 

5.7 

7.6 

10.1 
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modifications  since  then  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  Malaysian  society. 
As  envisaged  by  the  Act,  by  1985  free  education  was  made  available  to 
children  ap  to  secondary  school  level.  The  nation's  educational  system 
can  be  stratified  into  four  categories.  Thfey  are: 

(i)  Preschool  education:  Children  between  the  four  and  six-year 
age  group  receive  prc-school  education.  There  are  about 
5,667  pre-school  establishments  and  they  cater  to  nearly 
279,000  children.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  these  schools  are  run 
by  government  agencies  not  necessarily  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  The  rest  are  run  by  private  business  concerns. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  this  sector  of  the  country's 
educational  system  needs  careful  enquiry  as  there  seems  to  be 
a  wide  variation  between  the  "better"  and  the  "poorei"  run 
schools.  Curriculum,  supervision,  control  and  training  in  this 
sector  is  een  as  an  immediate  necessity  by  policymakers  and 
the  population  at  large  if  the  country  is  to  benefit  from  this 
activity. 

(ii)  Primary  education:  Primary  education  lasts  six  years.  Chil- 
dren enter  school  between  six  and  seven  and  graduate  into  the 
lower  secondary  school  at  11  or  12.  In  1985,  2.2  million 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  nation's  primary  schools  most  of 
which  are  state-run.  It  was  also  estimated  in  that  year  that 
almost  per  cent  of  the  children  who  had  entered  Standard  1 
in  1980  completed  Standard  6  indicating  that  at  least  at  the 
primary  school  level  attrition  is  almost  negligible.  Five  years 
ago  the  primary  school  curriculum  was  revised  to  place  em- 
phasis on  the  three  Rs  and  simple  manipulative  skills  to  make 
this  sector  of  education  more  meaningful  to  the  children  at 
large. 

(iii)  Secondary  education:  Transition  rates  from  primary  to 
secondary  schools  in  l^''^  was  about  88.2  per  cent.  Almost  a 
million  children  were  registered  in  the  lower  secondary 
schools  (age  12  to  14)  and  another  310,000  were  registered  in 
the  upper  secondary  schools  (age  15  to  17)  making  a  total  of 
1.3  million  secondary  school-going  children  in  the  country. 
Transition  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  secondary  schools  is 
through  a  public  examination  called  the  Lower  Certificate  of 
Education  Examination.  In  1985,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  the  lower  secondary  population  moved  into  the 
upper  secondary  program.  About  190,000  students  sat  for 
their  school  final  examination  (Malayan  Certificate  of  Edu- 
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cation)  in  that  year.  For  almost  all  but  the  top  30  per  cent  this 
will  be  the  end  of  their  academic  training.  The  upper  30  per 
cent  enter  pre-university  (matriclation)  programs  which 
leads  up  to  the  Malaysian  High  School  Certificate  and  if 
successful  to  the  local  universities,  teacher- training  schools, 
go  offshore  to  pursue  tertiary  education  or  follow  career, 
technical  and  vocational  studies  locally, 
(iv)  Technical  and  vocational  studies:  There  were  nine  government- 
run  technical  schools  in  the  country  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
6,700  students  in  1985.  These  are  children  who  have  gone 
through  the  primary  schools  and  have  opted  for  a  technical 
career.  They  are  taught  certain  academic  subjects  like  the 
natural  sciences;  however  their  training  thrust  is  towards 
subjects  such  as  surveying,  engineering,  workshop  practice, 
building  construction,  commerce  and  technical  drawing.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  also  40  vocational  secondary  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  13,700.  These  schools  conduct  trade 
courses  of  various  kinds. 

(v)  Teacher  education:  In  1985,  9,100  teachers  were  under  train- 
ing in  the  country's  24  teacher-training  colleges.  Teacher 
trainees  in  these  colleges  are  scconda^'v  school  (MCE  or  HSC) 
graduates  who  undergo  a  two  or  three-year  program  for 
certification  before  being  deployed  in  primary  and  lower 
secondary  schools.  Teachers  in  upper  secondary  schools  are 
expected  to  have  a  degree  and  would  normally  undergo  a 
four-year  program  in  the  universities.  The  Fifth  Malaysia  Plan 
clearly  indicates  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  teachers  at 
all  the  three  school  levels. 

(vi)  Tertiary  education:  Malaysia  has  six  universities,  the  sixth 
university  is  just  a  year  old  while  the  other  four  are  about  15 
years  or  so.  Four  of  the  universities  are  multicampus  in 
nature  and  between  the  six  of  them  they  had  an  enrollment  in 
excess  of  70,000  students  in  1985.  This  figure  includes  students 
pursuing  degree  (54.1  per  cent),  diploma  (36.1  per  cent)  and 
certificate  (9.8  per  cent)  courses.  Besides  these,  about  5,280 
students  were  also  following  matriculation  programs  in  the 
universities.  In  1986,  about  8,600  students  were  freshly  en- 
rolled mto  the  universities  out  of  about  50,000  applicants. 
This  shortfall  in  opportunities  is  not  new  aad  has  largely  been 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  movement  of  Malaysian 
students  overseas.  In  1985,  it  was  estimated  rather  conserva- 
tively that  aboUi  60,000  Malaysians  were  studying  overseas  in 
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degree  and  diploma  courses.  Another  35,000  are  expected  to 
go  abroad  in  1986. 


THE  OFF  CAMPUS  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  OF 
UNIVERSITI  SAINS  MALAYSIA 

It  is  apparent  today  as  it  was  in  1969  when  the  Universiti  Sains 
Malaysia  (USM)  was  set  up  that  the  country's  ability  to  provide  a 
university  education  for  all  those  desiring  it  was  severely  constrained  by 
its  limited  financial  and  human  resources.  This  partly  explains  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  Malaysians  receiving  tertiary  education  overseas 
than  there  are  those  who  receive  it  locally.  Therefore,  not  surprisingly, 
the  founders  of  the  University  had  with  clear  foresight  included  the 
following  as  cie  of  the  main  recommendations  of  the  new  University: 

.  .  it  was  recommended  that  the  new  University  should  have 
the  power  to  grant  external  degrees.  We  agreed  and  recom- 
mended this  accordingly.  We  understand  that  the  University  of 
Malaya  -  ;  this  power,  but  has  not  so  far  exercised  (it)  on  the 
ground  that  it  lacks  the  facilities.  Our  draft  constitution  leaves 
it  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Penang  (the  original 
name  of  the  Universiti  Siins  Malaysia)  when  to  exercise  its 
power  to  grant  external  degrees."* 

The  University  from  its  inception  took  the  above  recommendation 
seriously.  The  foundation  Vice-Chancellor  and  his  Academic  Planning 
Board  declared  \n  1971  the  establishment  of  their  unit  for  off-campus 
studies  with  the  following  statement: 

"  .  .  .  The  off-campus  education  program  is  a  constitutional 
commitment  to  enable  both  the  university  to  benefit  itself  as 
well  as  the  society  that  sustains  its  educational  enterprise.  It  is 
to  cater  for  the  many  Malaysians  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  get  as  much  of  it  (education)  as  they  can  turn 
to  advantage  or  as  they  discover,  sometimes  too  late,  that  they 
need  it.  It  is  meant  primarily  for  adult  students  in  full-time 
employment  or  working  in  the  home,  the  program  functions 
to  balance  the  inequalities  oi  opportunity  that  exists  between 
working  men  and  full  time  university  students.''^ 


2  Report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  ihe  University  of  Penang.  1969. 
Report  of  Academic  Planning  Board.  University  of  Penang.  I97i. 
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The  new  unit  which  was  part  of  the  Centre  for  Educational  Studies 
was  given  a  mandate  with  several  objectives.  These  were: 

(i)  to  help  those  adults  who  had  earlier  missed  the  opportunity 
for  obtaining  a  higher  education  and  thus  qualify  for  a  degree; 

(ii)  to  narrow  the  gap  of  educational  objectives  among  the  vari- 
ous ethnic  groups  in  the  country; 

(iii)  to  take  education  to  economically  deprived  and  geographi- 
cally isolated  areas; 

(iv)  to  increase  the  nation's  (supply  of)  high  level  manpower;  and 

(v)  to  improve  the  performance  of  those  already  employed  by 
updating  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

To  these  normative  aims,  the  Senate  of  the  University  further 
added  the  iollowing  objectives  which  were  meant  to  safeguard  the 
standards  and  credibility  of  the  University's  credits  offered  through  the 
off-campus  program: 

(ij  to  provide  a  diversified  program  of  studies  to  enab)e  the 
off-campus  students  to  obtain  a  standard  of  academic  excel- 
lence similar  to  that  required  of  on-campus  students; 

(ii)  to  devise  new  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  that  can 
overcome  partially  or  fully  the  problems  of  distance  between 
the  place  of  residence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  place  of 
instruction  on  the  other;  and 

(iii)  to  organize  annually  a  three-week  residential  school  to: 

(a)  enable  students  to  meet  with  their  instructors  a.  i  their 
peers;  and 

(b)  to  supplement  independent  learning  with  face-to-face 
instruction. 

To  further  safeguard  itself  from  unknown  difficulties  the  University 
declared  the  program  to  be  an  experimental  one  from  the  start  (so  that  it 
can  be  terminated  without  too  much  of  legal  exposure  should  serious 
problems  develop).  This  meant  the  University  could  not  provide  or 
commit  a  lot  of  resources  to  this  innovation.  As  such,  growth  of  the 
program  was  rather  slow  during  the  first  decade  (see  Table  3).  It  was 
only  in  1981  after  graduating  700  students  and  two  rigorous  external 
evaluations  later  that  the  program  was  able  to  receive  full  university  and 
government  endorsement. 

At  launching,  the  University  offered  courses  in  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences.  However  by  1973,  due  to  pressure  especially  from  the 
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Table  3:   Flow  of  Student  Numbers  from  Application  to  Graduation 

in  the  Off»Campus  Program 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Cumulative 

Number 

Year 

Applied 

Offered 

Accepted 

Enrollments 

Graduated 

1971 

450 

89  (18.9%) 

S9 

86 

— 

1972 

529 

148  (30%  ) 

131 

217 

— 

1973 

l,i52 

190  (16.5%) 

181 

380 

— 

1974 

941 

213  (22.6%) 

192 

540 

— 

1975 

1,440 

250  (16.5%) 

238 

667 

- 

1976 

2,064 

280  (13.6%) 

232 

765 

55 

1  0'7'7 

O  AAA 

T7/1         10/  \ 
Z/4  (12.J  /o) 

2X)0 

813 

104 

1978 

3,855 

239  (8.65%) 

207 

742 

144 

1979 

2,412 

225  (9.3%) 

210 

707 

127 

1980 

2,212 

242  (10.9%) 

238 

757 

131 

1981 

3,3i7 

246  (7.4%) 

219 

742 

126 

1982 

2,623 

378  (14.4%) 

353 

937 

123 

1983 

4,563 

483  (10.6%) 

438 

1,102 

92 

1984 

5,036 

515  (10.2%) 

452 

1,109 

141 

1985 

5,397 

762  (14.1%) 

713 

1,272 

139 

Total 

33,643 

4,534  (13.5%) 

4,099 

10,836 

1,189 

Ministry  of  Education  courses  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 
were  also  included  in  the  program.  During  much  of  this  period  the 
academic  year  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  three  terms  with  annual 
exa-ninations  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  To  further  maintain  the 
high  quality  of  the  USM  degree,  off-campus  students  were  expected  to 
spend  a  compulsory  residential  year.  Since  then,  while  still  maintaining 
all  of  the  safeguards  to  protect  the  program's  respectability  and  the 
University's  standards,  structural  changes  have  been  introduced  to  in- 
clude characteristics  that  make  distance  education  organizationally 
efficient  and  academically  sound.  These  changes  went  through  the 
following  ir.ain  pha?^.*^: 

(i)  1971-1974:  Keeping  in  line  with  the  University's  three-year 
Bachelors  (with  Honors)  program  of  three  terms  each 
acadenr  ic  year  —  part-time  students  of  the  off-campus  did  the 
same  degree  with  a  minimum  of  three  years  in  the  off-campus 
mode  and  one  final  year  in  the  on-campus  mode  (3+1). 
Administration  of  the  program  was  emplaced  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  which  controlled  its  administrative  aspects,  while 
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academic  issues  were  controlhd  by  the  six  (Chemistry,  Bi- 
ology, Physics,  Mathematics,  Humanities  and  Social  Sci- 
ences) faculties  that  provided  the  courses. 

(ii)  1975-1980:  The  University  changed  its  Honors  progi am  into 
a  four-year  eight-semester  with  a  120  (roughly  40  courses) 
credit  units  requirement  for  graduation.  The  off-campus  pro- 
gram followed  suit.  Students  wei^  required  to  spend  four  ysars 
(earning  a  minimum  of  82  credits)  in  the  off-campus  mode  and 
one-year  or  two  semesters  (completing  the  38  credit  units)  in 
the  on-campus  mode.  Administratively,  the  program  was 
taken  out  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  designated  an  auton- 
omous unit  under  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Academic  control  was 
still  left  to  the  Faculties  providing  the  courseware. 

(iii)  1981 -present'.  Following  evaluation  by  a  University  and  Minis- 
try of  Education  team  the  unit  was  upgraded  into  a  center 
with  both  academic  and  administrative  responsibilities.  This 
allowed  the  center  to  employ  academic  staff  (both  educational 
and  content  specialist),  design  cuniculum,  manage  course 
creation,  development,  delivery  and  support.  It  does  not 
allow  the  center  to  award  degrees.  What  ie  center  in  practice 
does  is  to  help  off-campus  stuuents  acquire  up  to  90  credits  in 
the  distance  education  mode  thereby  enabling  them  access  for 
one  year  full-time  study  at  USM  on-campus  for  30  more  credit 
units  and  graduation.  Students  are  now  expected  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  five  years  off-campus  and  one  year  on-campus 
(5-1-1).  The  rest  of  this  paper  describes  the  operation  of  this 
system  with  reference  to  the  center's  past  where  appropriate. 

A.  The  Students 

Unlike  the  other  distance  learning  systems  of  Southeast  Asia, 
USM's  program  is  run  by  a  conventional  university  and  therefore  not 
surprisingly  it  imposes  all  of  the  academic  entry  qualifications  such 
universities  impose  on  prospective  students.  These  are  in  our  case: 

(i)  For  the  non-science  prograh:  a  full  High  School  Certificate 
(HSC).  This  means  students  should  have  principle-level  pass- 
es in  three  subjects  at  least  plus  a  pass  in  the  general  paper; 

(ii)  For  the  science  program  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  full  HSC, 
but  at  least  have  one  principle  level  pass  in  one  of  the  three 
natural  sciences  and  a  subsidiary  (lower)  level  pass  or  its 
equivalent  in  Mathematics.  Diplomas  in  Science  (in  lieu  of 
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HSC)  from  local  universities,  polytechnics  or  teacher-training 
colleges  with  at  least  three  years  of  science  teaching  experi- 
ence; and 

(iii)  For  the  Science  Foundation  Course  a  pass  in  the  science 
subjects  of  the  MCE  is  required. 

However,  because  the  University's  major  objective  was  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  men  and  women  in  employment  certain  non-academic 
criteria  were  also  imposed  for  admission.  These  include: 

(i)  all  applicants  except  those  coming  into  the  Science  Founda- 
tion Program  should  be  above  21; 

(ii)  candidates  from  the  public  services  should  be  tenured;  and 

(iii)  candidates  should  have  a  written  consent  from  their  employ- 
ers to  attend  the  residential  schools,  final  year  on-campus  stint 
and  examinations. 

To  meet  the  third  objective  of  the  program  especially  in  the  science 
streams,  students  belonging  to  the  Malay  race  are  accorded  special 
considerations.  They  are  given  opportunities  to  follow  a  special  prepara- 
tory program  called  the  Science  Foundation  Program  and  entry  into  it 
requires  no  more  than  a  good  pass  in  the  Secondary  ''chool  Examination 
as  well  as  a  lower  age  limit.  Since  1983  approximately  500-600  students 
are  offered  admission  into  the  c?f-campus  program  annually. 

Table  3  shows  the  pattern  of  enquiries  and  admission  for  the  period 
1971  to  1985.  At  tb-  end  of  1984-1985  academic  year  there  were  1,272 
students  registered  in  the  off-campus  program.  Almost  all  of  them 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  enter  a  conventional  university 
program  in  Malaysia.  A  recent  survey  of  about  50  per  cent  of  this 
student  population  gave  the  following  demographic  data: 


Ages  of  students  of  the  off- campus  program:  Per  Cent 

Above  50  yean>  0.1 

From  36  to  40  years  6.2 

From  31  to  35  years  37.3 

From  26  to  30  years  52.7 

From  20  to  25  years  3.7 

Total  100.0 

Place  of  residence: 

Urban  65.0 

Rural  35.0 

Total  100.0 
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Sex  of  stuaeiits: 

Male  82.5 

Female  17.5 

Total  100.0 

Marital  status  of  students: 

Married  70.0 

Single  30.0 

Total  100.0 

Academic  background  of  students: 

Full  High  School  Certificate  Holders  68.0 

Partial  BSC  Holders  14.0 

Diploma  Holders  4.0 

USM  Foundation  Science  Certificate  9.0 

Others  5.0 

Total  100.0 

Job  description: 

Teachers  (public  sector)  55,0 

Teachers  (private  sector)  1.0 

Uniformed  Services  3.2 

Administrative  Services  (public)  24.0 

Technical  Semces  (public)  10.7 

Administrative  Services  (private)  3.5 

Technical  Services  (private)  0.5 

Self-en- ployed  0.4 

Total  |§^3 

Annual  income  levels  of  students: 

Earnings  above  Rgt24,000  0.3 

Earnings  between  Rgtl8,000  and  Rgt23,999  0.7 

Earnings  between  Rgtl2,000  and  Rgtl7,999  10.6 

Earnings  between  Rgt  6,000  and  Rgtl  1,999  77.8 

Earnings  below  Rgt6,000/  10.3 

Total  99.7 


(Note:  US$1  =  Rgt.2.58) 
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Clearly  the  off-campus  program  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  target  populations  it  set  out  to  reach  in  its  stated  objectives. 
However,  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  selection  policy  as  well  as  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  program  seems  to  provide  easy  access  to  some 
(especially  those  in  public  employment)  and  not  others  (those  in  private 
employment  and  the  unemployed  or  self-employed). 

It  is  also  clear  that  some  groups  (especially  teachers  and  administra- 
tors) seem  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  more  so  than  others  (the 
uniformed  services).  Teachers  and  administrators  have  more  opportuni- 
ties for  upward  mobility  in  their  jobs  often  closely  associated  with 
formal  qualifications.  In  many  ways  the  distribution  of  our  students 
beiween  rural  e  ^  ^  urban  sectors  is  a  consequence  of  th:^  nature  of  the 
programs  offered.  Courses  leading  up  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  and 
Science  are  not  particularly  appealing  or  useful  to  agriculturally- 
f  riented  rural  Malaysians.  The  third  of  our  students  who  do  come  from 
the  rural  areas  are  almost  completely  from  the  teaching  fraternity. 
They,  more  through  necessity  rather  than  choice,  live  in  rural  settings. 
Most  of  our  students  have  the  minimum  qualification  for  entry  into 
conventional  university  programs.  The  country's  six  universities  offer 
opportunities  to  less  than  30  per  cent  of  all  potential  applicants  wb.o 
qualify.  Therefore  competition  for  entry  into  universities  is  high  and 
unless  one  has  good  pre-university  qualifications,  one  stands  little 
chance  of  gaining  entry.  As  a  result,  highly  qualified  individuals  ap{)ly 
for  admission  to  the  program.  Table  3  clearly  illustrates  the  gap  between 
applicants  and  admissions  into  our  system  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  1986, 
there  were  al  least  ten  applicants  for  every  one  off-campus  place 
available.  Tnis  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Bc»  Academic  Structure 

Being  tied  to  a  conventional  university  and  its  graduation  require- 
ments the  program's  academ"*:  structure  had  to  conform  to  it.  The  three 
degrees  offered  are  patterned  after  traditional  Commonwealth  struc- 
tures. Students  are  expected  to  work  4,000  +  hours  spread  over  four 
years  in  the  full-time  mode.  The  4,000  hours  are  divided  into  120  credit 
units  offered  over  eight  semesters.  Off-campus  students  are  not  ft  .1-time 
students  and  therefore  the  University  has  presumed  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  acquire  the  necessary  graduating  credit  units  in 
eight  semesters  over  four  years  like  their  on-campus  counterparts. 
Based  on  this  premise  the  academic  program  is  structured  as  follows. 

(i)  the  students  will  be  expected  to  acquire  75  or  90  per  cent  of 
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their  credit  units  in  the  off-campus  mode  and  the  remaining  25 
per  cent  in  a  final  full-time  residential  year  where  they  will 
follow  higher  level  courses; 

(ii)  in  the  off-campus  mode  students  are  expected  to  take  a 
minimu  n  of  five  (stages)  academic  years  (up  to  a  maximum 
of  ten)  to  acquire  the  90  credit  units.  This  works  out  to  about 
18  credit  units  a  year; 

(iii)  each  academic  year  for  the  off-campus  student  takes  35  weeks 
of  which  three  are  spent  in  residence  at  the  University  (the 
Intensive  Course).  An  on-campus  student  on  the  other  hand 
carries  the  same  load  in  a  semester  lasting  15  weeks;  and 

(iv)  students  have  a  choice  of  majoring  in  Science  and  Mathemat- 
ics (B.Sc.  with  Honors),  or  Humanities  (B.A.  with  Honors) 
or  Social  Science  (B.Soc.Sc).  They  are  also  allowed  to  cross 
minor  in  any  of  the  three  areas  provided  they  satisfy  the 
necessary  prerequisites.  In  1985,  students  were  spread  among 
the  three  programs  as  follows: 


C.  The  Courses 

The  University  desiied  that  the  courses  offered  in  the  off-campus 
mode  should  not  be  dissimilar  to  those  oLered  in  the  on-campus  mode 
at  least  as  far  as  the  content  was  concerned.  However,  USM  demanded 
that  course  delivery  should  be  appropriate  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
home-based  learner.  In  r^^turn  for  this,  the  University  in  its  transcripts 
and  other  official  documents  deliberately  does  not  distinguish  between 
those  graduating  through  the  off  or  on-campus  mode. 

In  1971,  when  the  program  started,  only  eight  courses  were  offered 
in  the  off-campus  mode.  In  the  current  year  (1986)  128  courses  are 
available  to  off-campus  students  throughout  Malaysia.  Table  4  illus- 
trates the  progress  of  our  course  development  ovci  the  years.  The 
reduction  in  the  i.amber  of  courses  after  1983  reflecia  attempts  by  the 
center  to  rationalize  curriculum  following  the  1981  review. 

Table  5  gives  a  picture  of  thr  kinds  of  courses  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  program  in  the  last  five  years.  To  those  familiar  with 
the  science  subjects,  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  almost  all  of  the 
lr\boratory  and  field  work  deemed  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  good 
science  teaching  is  incorporated  into  our  teaching  systems. 


Arts 

Social  Sciences 
Sciences 


414 
336 
522 
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Table  4:   Number  of  Courses  Developed  for  the  Off-Campus 

Program 


Social  Total  Total  Grand 

Year  Sciences  Humanities  Lang.  Arts  Physics  Chemistry  Biology  Math.  Sciences  Total 


1971 

5 

2 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1972 

5 

5 

10 

10 

1973 

11 

14 

2 

27 

5 

2 

7 

34 

1974 

15 

11 

2 

28 

10 

5 

4 

7 

26 

54 

1975 

12 

9 

1 

22 

16 

11 

8 

7 

42 

64 

1976 

14 

12 

1 

27 

16 

15 

12 

14 

57 

84 

1977 

16 

15 

2 

33 

18 

19 

16 

19 

73 

106 

1978 

21 

11 

9 

41 

20 

18 

16 

20 

74 

115 

1979 

25 

18 

8 

51 

22 

20 

16 

22 

80 

131 

1980 

23 

17 

14 

54 

23 

25 

20 

24 

92 

146 

1981 

23 

17 

12 

<^ 

23 

26 

21 

17 

87 

139 

1982 

23 

18 

12 

53 

20 

29 

21 

19 

89 

142 

1983 

20 

18 

11 

49 

25 

28 

21 

18 

92 

141 

1984 

36 

33 

15 

84 

34 

37 

21 

36 

136 

220 

1985 

16 

16 

4 

68 

20 

14 

12 

14 

60 

128 

Note:    A  course  is  a  program  of  studies  and  is  weighted  in  units.  One  unit  js  equivalent 
to  about  50  hours  of  work.  Unil  weighta^es  of  courses  vary. 


Table  5:   Courses  Ofifered  Through  the  Off-Campus  Program 


BIOLOGY 


Stage  1 
Stage  2 
S!age  3 
Stage  4 
Stage  5 


Stage  1 
Stage  2 
Stage  3 
Stage  4 

Stage  5 


Stage  1 
Stage  2 
Stage  3 


Lower  Plants 

Higher  Plants 

Biochemistry 

Ecology 

Physiology 

Histology 


Invertebrate  Zoology 
Vertebrate  Zoology 
Genetics 
Microbiology 
Evolution 

Comparative  Anatomy 


CHEMISTRY 


General  Chemistry  I 
General  Chemistry  III 
Inorganic  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry  I 
Coordination  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry  II 
Quantum  Chemistry/ 
Macromolecules/Organometais 


General  Chemistry  II 
General  Chemistry  IV 
Physical  Chemi<!t-y  I 
Analytical  Chem  .try 

Physical  Chemistry  II 


PHYSICS 


Classical  Mechanics 
Waves  &  Vibrations 
Electricity/Magnetism 
Optics  I 


Thermodynamics 
Properties  of  Matter 
Intro.  Electronics 
Modem  Physics  I 
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Stage  4 
Stage  5 


Relativity 
Mathematics 
Modem  Physics  II 
Electronics 

Electricity/Magnetism  II 


Statistical  Mechanics 
Optics  2 

Classical  Mechanics  II 
Modem  Physics  II 


MATHEMATICS 


Stage  1 

Calculus  I 

Elementary  Statistics 

Stage  2 

Calculus  II 

Matrices  &  Determinants 

Stage  3 

Advanced  Calculus 

Statistical  Methods 

Geometry 

Stage  4 

Differential  Equations 

Probability  Theory 

Mathematical  Methods 

Vector  Space 

Stage  5 

Complex  Analysis 

Algebra 

Introduction  to  Operational 

Research, 

HUMANITIES 


Stage  1 
Introduction 

Introduction  to  Performi  ^  Arts 
Stage  2 

Critical  Thinhing 

Introduction  to  Communication 

Stage  3 

Literary  Critique 
Modem  Malay  Fiction 
Survey  of  Japanese  History 
Political  History  of  Malaysia 

from  Malacca  Sultanate  to 

1941 

Stage  4 

Islamic  Literature  in  Nusantara 
Modem  African  Literature 
Early  History  of  East  Asia 
Modem  History  of  East  Asia 

Stage  5 
Literature  and 

Supporting  Disciplines 
Study  of  Classical  Malay  Text 
Modem  Arab  Fiction 
Modem  European  History 


Introduction  to  Geography 
Introduction  to  History 


Introduction  to  Islam 


Human  Geography 
Physical  Geography 


Economic  Geography 
Regional  Geography 
Geomorphology 


Quantitative  Methods  in 

Geo^-aphy 
Regional  Geography  of  ASEAN 
Economic  History  of  Asia 
Socioeconomic  History  of 

Malaysia 
Imperialism  and  Nationalism 

in  India 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Stage  1 

Introduction  to  Economics 
Introduction  to  Developmental 
Studies 

Stage  2 

Malaysian  Society 
Research  Methods 

Stage  3 

Introduction  to  Public 

Administration 
Introduction  to  International 

Relations 
Social  Theories  I 
Poverty  and  Inequality 

Stage  4 

Introduction  to  Cotiiparative 

Politics 
Introduction  to  Political 

Philosophies 
Race  and  Ethnicity 
Peasant  Society 

Stage  5 

Third  Worid  Ideologies 
Role  of  Big  Powers  in  Asia 
Development  Administration 
Human  Ecology 
Religion  and  Society 


Introduction  to  Political  Science 
Man  and  Society 


Quantitative  Methods 

Microeconomics 
Macroeconomics 
Development  Theory  1 


Money  and  Banking 
International  Economics 
Labor  Economics 
Development  Theory  2 
Issues  in  Development 


Quantitative  Economics 
Intermediate  Microeconomics 
Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
Change  and  Modernization 


LANGUAGES 


Stages  1  to  5 
General  English 


Scientific  English         Bahasa  Malaysia 


Elementary  Mathematics 
Biology 


FOUNDATION  SCIENCE 

Chemistry 
Physics 


Table  6  illu:trates  the  courses  in  the  1985-1986  academic  year.  To 
the  "money-minded"  I  should  point  out  that  courses  at  th.^  upper  levels 
will  not  make  any  economic  sense.  However  the  hiddc  benefits  of 
having  well-written  courseware  in  our  National  Language  (Malay)  espe- 
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cially  in  the  Science  subjects  and  thereby  becoming  available  to  the 
on-campus  students  in  all  the  Malaysian  universities  clearly  overrides 
other  cost-benefit  considerations. 


Table  6:   Courses  in  the  Off-Campus  Program 
(1985/1986) 


Courses 


BIOLOG/ 


JUMANITIES 


Lower  Plants 

Invertebrate  Zoology 

Higher  Plants 

Vertebrate  Zoology 

Biochemistry  Genetics 

Genetics 

Ecology 

Microbiology 

Physiology 

Evolution 

Histology 

Comparative  Anatomy 

CHEMISTRY 

General  Chemistry  I 
General  Chemistry  II 
General  Chemistry  III 
Genera*  Chemistry  IV 
Inorganic  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry  I 
Organic  Chemi  try  I 
Analytical  Cheinistry 
Coordination  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry  II 
Physical  Chemistry  II 
Quantum 

Chemistry/Macromolecules/ 
Organometals 


Introduction  to  Literature 
Introduction  to  Geography 
Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 
Introduction  to  History 
Critical  Thinking 
Introduction  to  Islam 
Introduction  to  Communication 
Literary  Critique 
Human  Geography 
Modern  Malay  Fiction 
Physical  Geography 
Survey  of  Japanese  History 
Political  History  of  Malaysia 

from  Malacca  Sultanate  to  1941 
Islamic  Literature  in  Nusantara 
Economic  Geography 
Modern  African  Literature 
Regional  Geography 
Early  History  of  East  Asia 
Geomorphology 
Modern  History  of  East  Asia 
Literature  and  Supporting 
Discipline 

Study  of  Classical  Malay  Texts 
Modern  Arab  Fiction 
Quantitative  Methods  in 
Geography 

Regional  Geography  of  ASEAN 
Economic  History    ^  Asia 
Socioeconomic  History  of  Malaysia 
Modern  European  History 
imperialism  and  Nationalism  in 
India 
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PHYSICS  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Classical  Mechanics 

•  Introduction  to  Economics 

Thermodynamics 

Introduction  to  Political  Sciences 

Waves  &  Vibratioiis 

Introduction  to  Developmental 

Properli^  of  Matter 

Studies 

Electricity/ivlagnetism 

Man  and  Society 

^ntro.  Electronics 

Malaysian  Society 

UptlCS  1 

Quantitative  Society 

Modern  Physics  I 

Research  Methods 

Keiaiiviiy 

Introduction  to  Public 

OldlldllCul  iVlcClldniCb 

Administration 

Mathematics 

Microeconomics 

vjptics  z 

Introduction  lo  International 

ivioQein  rnysics  ii 

Relations 

Electronics 

ivlacroeconc  "cs 

Classical  Mechanics  JI 

Social  Theories  I 

Electricity/Magnetism  il 

Development  Theory  I 

Modern  Physics  II 

Poverty  and  Inequality 

Introduction  to  Comparative 

IVIA  1  MC-IVl  A  1  li^o 

Politics 

Money  and  Banking 

Calculus  I 

Introduction  to  Political 

Elementary  Statistics 

Philosophies 

Calculus  II 

International  Economics 

Matrices  &  Determinants 

Labour  Economics 

Advanced  Calculus 

Raco  and  Ethnicity 

Statistical  Methods 

Development  Theory  2 

Geometry 

Peasant  Society 

Differential  Equations 

Issues  in  Development 

Probability  Theory 

Third  World  Ideologies 

Mathematical  Methods 

Quantitative  Economics 

Vector  Space 

Role  of  Big  Powers  in  Asia 

Compex  Analysis 

Intermediate  Microeconomics 

Algebra 

Development  Adminibiration 

Introduction  to  Operational 

Intermediate  Macroeconomi  s 

Research 

Human  Ecology 

Change  and  Modernization 

Religion  and  Society 
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LANGUAGES 


FOUNDATION  SCIENCE 


General  English 
Scientific  English 
Bahasa  Malaysia 


Elementary  Mathematics 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 


D.  Course  Creation 

Like  any  other  organization  involved  in  distance  education,  the 
creative  act  of  teaching  is  divided  among  different  persons.  At  USM 
teaching  is  performed  by: 

(i)  a  lecturer  c  a  team  of  lecturers  from  the  Centre  of  Off- 
Campus  Stuales  or  from  any  of  the  other  Faculties  of  the 
University  who  create  the  printed  material  as  well  as  concep- 
tualize and  sometimes  produce  other  media  supplements.  In 
these  tasks  the  teacher  can  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the 
instructional  design  and  other  (editorial)  expertise  located  in 
the  center.  Technical  and  design  expertise  is  aKo  available 
fiom  the  Centre  for  Educational  Technology  of  the  Univer- 
sity; 

(ii)  a  lecturer  or  lecturers  who  **manage"  the  course  whin  it  is 
delivered  to  the  students.  These  individuals  are  responsible 
for  preparing  the  assignment,  examination  and  conduct  of  the 
intensive  course  from  year-to-year.  Course  managers  need 
not  be,  though  they  often  are,  the  same  individuals  who 
create  the  courses  in  the  fiist  place;  and 

(iii)  the  regional  tutor  who  meets  with  the  students,  in  the  many 
study  centers,  throughout  the  academic  year. 

All. of  these  teachers  are  expected  to  work  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  whole  operation  encon.passes  a  single  teaching  act 
even  though  their  individual  effoits  are  separately  created  or  per- 
formed. It  is  therefore  essential  that  a  carefully  devised  plan  be  pre- 
pared for  course  development  with  complete  awareness  of  the  other 
person's  responsibilities.  This  process  is  complex  and  it  follows  a  series 
of  carefully  defin'^  3  steps.  These  are  in  five  stages: 
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(i)  Stage  1:  Planning  -  decisions  are  made  on  the  curriculum  by 
the  academic  board  of  the  center.  A  draft  curriculum  is 

ily  prepared  by  a  select  committee  made  up  of  experts 
n  from  within  the  university  community.  On  receiving 
approval  for  the  curriculum  from  the  center's  board  the  paper 
is  sent  to  the  University's  senate  for  scrutiny  and  acceptance. 
This  curriculum  is  now  ready  for  implementation. 

(ii)  Stage  2:  The  development  stage  where  a  course  author  is 
identified  to  transform  the  curriculum  into  niultimcdiated 
self-instructional  lessons.  The  course  author  will  be  expected 
to  work  with  a  team  of  experts  from  the  center.  This  team 
includes  an  academic  consultant  who  is  familiar  with  the 
discipline,  an  instructional  designer  and  an  editor.  When 
non-print  media  inclusions  are  considered  for  a  course,  a 
media  person  from  the  Centre  for  Educational  Technologies 
sits  in  the  team.  Attempts  will  also  be  made  at  this  stage 
to  expose  the  author  to  distance  teaching  techniques.  The 
author  is  encouraged  to  write  according  to  a  pre-designed 
computer-modeled  template  (see  next  section  for  details). 
This,  though  a  little  didactic,  accelerates  the  process  of  course 
development  and  in  many  ways  also  enhances  the  speed  at 
which  conventional  academics  learn  to  write  interactively. 
Draft  lessons  are  circulated  among  the  team  for  "friendly" 
comments  and  review  before  a  final  version  is  done  for  pro- 
duction. 

(iii)  Stage  3:  Details  of  the  production  stage  is  described  in  the 
next  section.  Suffice  to  state  at  this  juncture  is  the  fact  that 
production  is  carried  out  in  two  phases.  In  Phase  I  manu- 
scripts are  reproduced  cheaply  and  quickly  for  delivery  to 
students.  These  are  then  evaluated  thoroughly  f^r  one  or  two 
academic  years.  Following  evaluation  a  revision  is  done  and 
the  revised  course  is  then  printed  to  match  industry  standards. 
This  i^  Phase  II.  Materials  produced  thus  are  used  for  the  next 
five  years  at  least. 

(iv)  Stage  4:  The  evaluation  stage  begins  with  the  first  delivery  of 
the  course.  Students,  tutors,  fellow  subject  specialists  and 
professional  educators  are  invited  to  comment  on  the  instruc- 
tional quality  and  accuracy  of  content  of  the  material.  The 
center's  staff  along  with  the  author  analyze  the  reports,  suggest 
appropriate  revisions  (Stage  5)  to  be  undertaken  by  the  author 
and  send  the  revised  text  for  final  and  finer  reproduction. 
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E.  Course  Production 

The  center's  course  production  system  has  changed  over  the  years 
from  the  s»mple  typed-stenciled-cyclostyled-stapled  route  of  the  early 
seventies  to  the  electronic-based  system  of  today.  The  course  produc- 
tioi^  activity  begins  from  the  early  stages  of  course  development.  The 
course  production  system  that  is  described  below  has  been  developed 
over  the  past  three  years  with  the  Open  Learning  Institute  of  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  with  financial  assistance  from  the  Canadian  Int'^rna- 
tional  Development  Agency. 

The  course  production  system  starts  with  the  presumption  that 
distance  teaching  materials  need  a  format  and  instructional  design 
consistency  that  will  make  learning  adjustments  from  course-to-course 
easier  for  students.  This  simply  means  having  a  publishing  house  style 
that  will  clearly  define  the  structural  elements  of  all  courseware.  Such 
elements  will  include  the  location  and  listing  of  course/unit/lesson  objec- 
tives, assessment  and  feedback  situations,  cueing  devices  for  appropri- 
ate interactive  situations,  the  design  for  diagrams,  captions,  type  sizes 
and  styles,  etc.  The  USM  course  production  system  constructs  a 
programmed  template  of  all  the  above  structural  dements  which  is  then 
provided  to  the  course  creation  team  as  well  as  the  print  production 
people.  The  former  use  the  template  to  "fill  in"  the  content  while  the 
latter  will  u'  *  the  same  template  to  transform  the  manuscript  into  the 
USM  house-i^r^le.  I  would  particularly  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
th(  "*  aspects  of  the  course  that  have  pedagogic  significance,  namely  the 
ii .  aspects  (questions  and  feedbacks  in  the  text),  the  emplacement 
of  c:  ,ng  devices,  etc.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  system  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  depend  on  a  fairly  sophisticated  computer-based  text 
processing  system.  In  the  off-campus  center  we  use  the  Digital  PDP 
11/73  system  for  all  of  our  word  processing.  Word  processed  manu- 
scripts are  then  circulated  to  the  course  team  for  scrutiny,  revision  and 
proofreading.  The  manuscript  is  then  changed  according  to  the  course 
team's  decision.  The  manuscript  which  is  now  production  ready  is 
reviewed  by  the  author,  instructional  designer  and  editor  to  make 
decisions  on  layout,  graphics,  etc.  These  are  all  done  on  screen  and 
appropriate  formatting  is  instituted.  At  iY'j  point  the  USM  production 
system  does  not  have  the  necessary  hardware  to  do  page  make-up  on 
screen.  Therefore  a  letter  quality  hard  copy  of  the  page  is  first  printed 
on  high  quality  paper.  Graphical  elements  are  then  pasted  on  to  the 
hard  copy.  This  copy  is  then  sent  to  the  University's  printshop  where 
offset  paper  masters  are  made  and  the  necessary  copies  printed.  Finish- 
ing is  also  done  at  the  printshop.  The  materia!:  are  now  ready  for 
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dispatch  to  the  students.  In  the  meantime  the  manuscript  is  stored  in  our 
computer  files  for  subsequent  retrieval  for  future  use  (in  the  final 
edition). 

The  Central  Printing  Unit  ot  the  University  has  very  recently 
installed  a  state-of-the-art  typesetting  facility.  The  system  accepts  floppy 
disks  from  18  types  of  computers  ranging  from  dedicated  word  proces- 
sors to  PCs  using  a  variety  of  word  processing  software.  Through  the 
multidisc  reader  it  transcribes  the  manuscript  into  'ts  own  language 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  our  typesetting  staff  to  do  text  layout  on 
screen,  following  which  it  electronically  converts  the  text  into  high 
quality  typeset  form  and  delivers  it  in  bromide  for  the  graphic  and 
paste-up  staff  to  Tiake  production  ready  copies.  The  system  allows  us 
the  freedom  to  allow  our  course  teams  to  use  their  own  PCs  to  do  the 
writing,  editing  and  proofreading  and  deliver  to  the  printshop  a  diskette 
that  only  needs  minimum  manipulation  before  production.  We  save  a 
lot  of  time. 

F.  Media  and  Media  Production 

It  was  very  clear  to  USM  from  1971  that  our  small  number  and  the 
relative  inexperience  of  our  staff  cannot  justify  the  use  cf  public  broad- 
cast media  in  the  delivery  of  our  courseware.  However  as  educators  all 
over  the  world  became  more  and  more  aware  of  the  needs  of  home- 
based  learners  it  also  became  evident  to  us  that  a  diversification  in 
media  use  was  a  pedagogic  necessity.  Consequently,  following  the 
program's  review,  policy  decisions  were  made  to  incorporate  at  least  a 
30  per  cent  non-print  media  component  into  all  our  courseware.  This 
included  the  use  of  a  30-min./week  radio  air  time- given  free  to  USM  by 
Radio  Malaysia.  Currently  the  following  non-print  media  methods  are 
being  used  by  the  off-campus: 

(i)  Radio:  This  is  a  half-hour  facility  given  to  us  free  by  Radio 
Malaysia.  The  program  serves  to  broadcast  information  per- 
taining to  counselling  (especially  during  examination  periods) 
administration,  and  courses  especially  in  the  lower  levels 
whe»e  student  numbeis  are  relatively  high, 
(ii)  Audiocassettes:  A  number  of  the  science  programs  and  a  few 
non-science  programs  have  audiocassette  components.  These 
are  given  free  to  students  as  part  of  their  courseware.  The 
cassettes  either  stand  alone  or  go  as  part  of  an  Audio  Graphic 
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sequence.  They  serve  to  lead  students  through  difficult  ab- 
stract and  conceptual  problems,  description  of  processes, 
interviews,  live  tutorial  discussions,  etc. 
(iii)  Videocassettes:  This  medium  offers  exciting  possibilities  —  but 
it  also  comes  with  the  responsibility  that  it  necessitates  proper 
use  and  not  present  just  a  talking  face.  There  is  gradual 
experimentation  in  its  use  —  however  there  is  little  possibility 
of  it  becoming  widely  considered  by  the  academic  community. 

Though  there  is  widespread  discussion  among  the  administrators  of 
the  center  in  terms  of  using  other  communication  technologies  like 
telephone  tutoring,  video  texts,  shared  teleconferencing,  cost  considera- 
tions and  a  desire  to  sensibly  use  them  may  act  as  deterrents  for  their 
rapid  implementation.  The  center  has  not  reached  the  30  per  cent  policy 
target  —  one  which  in  m-  opinion  is  not  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
program  is  to  achieve  co:>  -effectiveness;  neither  is  it  necessary  given 
Malaysia's  state  of  communication  technology  development  to  launch 
expensive  state-of-the-art  technologies  for  course  delivery  where 
cheaper  alternatives  are  available. 

All  USM  non-print  media  material  are  created  and  produced  in  the 
University.  The  University  has  excellent,  almost  broadcast  quality  stu- 
dio facilities  for  audio  and  video  production.  Through  intra-university 
contractual  obligations,  the  Centre  for  Educational  Technology  carries 
out  all  our  production.  The  producers,  technicians  and  facilities  belong 
to  the  GET.  The  academic  and  instruction  design  aspects  of  media 
programs  come  from  the  off-campus.  Together  the  two  centers  have 
been  able  to  produce  all  of  the  media  needs  of  the  University.  While 
radio  programs  reach  acceptable  broadcast  quality,  the  other  programs 
leave  a  lot  of  room  for  further  improvement. 

'     The  Delivery  System 

Courses  in  the  off-campus  program  are  delivered  in  a  variety  of 
form.  Briefly  the  following  modes  of  delivery  are  used  —  a  short  note  on 
how  each  mode  is  used  is  also  included. 

(i)  Print:  This  is  the  principal  teaching  instrument.  All  material 
for  a  course  is  presented  in  an  interactive  text.  We  follow  two 
styles,  often  mixing  both.  In  one  form  a  comprehensive  study 
guide  is  written  around  a  recognized  textbook  or  book  of 
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readings.  In  the  second  form,  especially  in  the  science  and 
mathematics  courses,  comprehensive  interactive  texts  are 
created.  These  texts  include  all  of  the  content  a  course  needs. 
This  is  so  because  of  a  lack- of  good' textbooks  in  Bahasa 
Malaysia  (Malay  Language)  which  is  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  Malaysian  universities.  This  production  of  science 
books  in  the  nauonal  language  is  one  of  the  valuable  spinoffs 
of  the  off-campus  program. 

(ii)  Radio:  Used  weekly  for  counselling  and  general  information 
purposes.  Our  research  shows  that  this  medium  is  unreliable 
as  a  teaching  tool  in  the  Off-Campus  Program  mainly  because 
of  the  frequency  of  postponed  and  cancelled  programs  by  the 
broadcasting  organization.  Students  soon  learn  not  to  rely  on 
published  timetables.  Therefore,  very  realistically,  missing 
radio  programs  should  not  expose  students  to  examination 
difficulties,  consequently  enrichment  becomes  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  medium, 

(lii)  Audiocassette:  This  medium  is  used  for  direct  teaching,  com- 
prehension and  review.  Cassettes  are  supplied  along  with 
other  materials  to  all  students.  The  Centre's  present  rather 
cumbersome  policy  of  requiring  students  to  return  the  cas- 
settes to  the  University  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year  needs  a 
review.  With  the  price  of  audiocassettes  (which  are  normally 
the  shorter  C  30  versions)  so  low  and  the  cost  of  labor  to 
check  the  returned  tapes  so  high  coupled  with  postage  makes 
it  an  uneconomical  proposition. 

(iv)  Videocassette:  Instructional  designers  in  USM  agree  that  this 
is  an  exciting  media  but  one  which  requires  imaginative  use. 
That  requirement  is  an  inhibitory  factor  as  far  as  the  academ- 
ics are  concerned.  Progress  in  the  development  of  video  as  a 
delivery  mechanism  is  slow.  The  medium  is  presently  envis- 
aged for  group  use  in  study  centers.  However  given  the  rather 
loose  enforcement  of  copyright  regulations  in  Malaysia 
one  can  expect  students  copying  programs  for  individual  use, 
over  time. 

(v)  Interpersonal:  Dual  mode  institutions  have  a  distinctive  ad- 
vantage in  their  availability  of  human  academic  talent,  USM 
uses  this  resource  to  great  advantage.  The  annual  residential 
school  of  three  weeks  provides  students  unlimited  access  to 
course  writers,  course  managers  and  other  academics  for 
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consultation.  One  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  teaching/learning  takes  place  at  this  time.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  University  makes  available  regionally- 
based  part-time  tutors  especially  for  the  science  and  mathe- 
matics courses  for  consdtation.  These  tutors  are  regularly 
trained  for  their  jobs  by  the  University.  Often  they  are  gradu- 
ate high  school  teachers. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCATION  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND 


Background:  New  Zealand  and  Its  Education  System 

New  Zealand,  a  mountainous  country  with  an  area  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Japan  or  Malaysia,  is  made  up  of  two  main  islands  and  many 
smaller  ones.  Of  its  population  of  3,300,000,  about  84  per  cent  are  urban 
and  the  rest  are  mostly  located  on  intensively  farmed  coastal  lowlands. 
Much  of  the  country  is  sparsely  populated  or  uninhabited.  The  economy 
is  heavily  dependent  on  the  export  of  agricultural  products  and  this  is 
supported  by  highly  developed  research,  technology  and  other  asso- 
ciated services.  Relatively  small  in  numbers.  New  Zealand's  rural  sector 
is  very  unportant  economically,  and  this  is  well  recognized  by  the 
education  system.  The  national  philosophy  is  that  education  should  be 
available  to  all  according  to  their  needs  and  there  has  been  a  free, 
secular  and  compulsory  system  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  central  government  since  1877.  The  state  has  also  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  the  provision  of  university,  technical  and  other 
educational  institutions  as  well.  Appendix  A  shows  the  types  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  New  Zealand,  the  age  and  class  levels  for  these. 

New  Zealand  Distance  Education:  Origins  and  Goals 

The  first  distance  teaching  service  was  provided  by  the  state  in  1922 
when  the  New  Zealand  Correspondence  School  opened.  Like  many 
developments  in  distance  teaching  since  that  date,  it  was  aimed  at 
equalizing  opportunity  for  isolated  pupils  and  soon  also  catered  !.>r 
diildren  whose  health  or  disability  prevented  school  s.ttendance.  The 
growth  of  distance  education  in  New  Zealand  has  paralleled  two  main 
lines  of  development.  On  the  one  hand,  the  state  has  extended  existing 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  disadvantaged  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  distance  services  have  been  developed  as  staff  or  plant  in  other 
institutions  could  not  meet  demands  for  trained  personnel  or  as  it  was 
recognized  that  the  infrastructure  of  a  distance  teaching  institution 
already  in  place  could  meet  a  new  or  emerging  educational  need. 

The  use  of  distance  teaching  as  a  means  of  providing  equality  of 
access  to  education  has  helped  to  ensure  that  the  teaching  was  at  a 
standard  equal  to  that  of  the  face-to-face  public  institutions.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  at  all  levels  that  distance  students  follow  the  same 
syllabus,  sit  the  same  examinations,  meet  the  same  course  requirements 
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as  those  for  other  students  at  the  same  level.  Teachers  involved  in 
distance  leaching  are  either  concurrently  also  employed  in  face-to-face 
teaching  or  meet  the  same  standards  as  face-to-face  institutions  require. 
Distance  teaching  institutions  therefore  are  seen  as  working  within  the 
education  system  and  meeting  if  not  exceeding  its  standards.  In  spite  of 
this,  distance  teaching  institutions  still  are  seen  by  some  as  being  a 
second  rate  option  compared  with  face-to-face  tuition. 

As  technology  and  distance  teaching  methods  improve,  the  number 
of  successful  distance  students  continue  to  grow  and  its  status  is  becom- 
ing more  respected. 

Because  distance  teaching  started  in  New  Zealand  over  60  years 
ago,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  its  methods  being  seen  as  synonymous 
with  a  correspondence  system  and  it  is  certainly  true  today  that  in  this 
country  the  great  bulk  of  distance  teaching  is  still  a  postal  service 
focusing  on  the  use  of  printed  material,  thus  making  it  accessible  to  all 
and  not  just  those  who  can  afford  access  to  technology.  New  Zealand's 
small  population  and  restricted  radio,  television  and  telephone  services, 
especially  in  many  rural  areas,  have  until  recently  prevented  more 
technologically  advanced  methods.  Up  to  now  the  greatest  emphasis  in 
improving  services  in  distance  teaching  has  been  on  improving  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  printed  assignments  and  associated  support 
services.  However,  as  will  be  referred  to  later,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  media  being  used  with  good  effect  and  more  are  being  evaluated. 

Summary 

Distance  education  in  New  Zealand  has  two  main  functions: 

(i)  To  extend  equality  of  eilucational  opportunity;  and 

(ii)  To  contribute  to  the  development  and  retraining  of  the  labor 
force. 

The  main  features  of  distance  education  in  New  Zealand  are: 

(i)  It  is  provided  mainly  through  state-controlled  and  funded 
institutions  although  there  are  a  number  of  private  services 
available. 

(ii)  It  is  mainly  a  postal  and  paper  service  but  is  extending  the 
variety  of  methods  used. 

(iii)  It  aims  to  meet  performance  criteria  set  by  conveniior.al 
face-to-face  teaching  institutions. 

(iv)  It  is  free  or  provided  at  very  low  cost/ 
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Main  Distance  Education  Institutions 

There  are  three  main  state-funded  distance  teaching  institutions  in 
New  Zealand  each  of  which  provides  for  a  particular  target  population. 
All  three  provide  coverage  for  the  entire  country.  Their  place  in  the 
system  is  shown  in  Appendix  A.  A  description  of  each  institution 
follows. 

A.  New  Zealand  Correspondence  School 

This  is  a  single  mode,  distance  teaching  school  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Education. 

/.  Brief  Historical  Outline 

The  Correspondence  School  was  established  in  1892  for  teaching  a 
primary,  aged,  isolated  and  other  pupils  not  able  to  get  to  a  local  school. 
Secondary  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1928.  By  1936,  the  school  had  started 
regular  radio  broadcasts  to  pupils  and  in  1939  started  enrolling  students 
of  other  secondary  schools  for  courses  not  available  locally.  Adults  have 
been  enrolled  as  part-time  students  since  1945  and  in  1977  provision  was 
made  for  a  kindergarten  program  for  isolated  pre-schoolers.  During  the 
1950s  the  Correspondence  School  began  special  educational  services  for 
the  handicapped.  In  1961,  the  Correspondence  School  provided  courses 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  practising,  certificated  teachers.  This 
program,  called  the  Advanced  Studies  for  Teachers*  Unit,  was  trans- 
ferred in  1984  to  the  Palmerston  North  Teachers*  College  where  it 
continues  to  operate, 

2.  Target  Population^ 

{d)Nurribers  and  types  of  students 

Correspondence  School  Enrollment  1985 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Pre-School  and  Primary  School 
Secondary  Full-Time 
Secondary-Other  Schools 
Adults  Part-time 


2,819 


1.157 
419 


7,599 


930 
634 


10,418 


2,087 
1,053 


'  Enrollment  figures  for  all  institutions  from  1976-1986  arc  shown  in  Annex  C. 
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(b)  Enrollment  and  Fees 

Enrollment  is  restricted  to  students  who  cannot  get  tuition  at  a  local 
school.  The  main  criteria  involved  are; 

(i)  distance  from  home  to  school; 

(ii)  the  nGn-availability  of  a  course  or  specialist  service  at  a  local 
school;  and 

(iii)  factors  such  as  health,  disability,  job  requir<»ments  affecting 
ability  to  attend  a  local  school. 

For  school  children  the  roll  is  open  to  all  who  are  eligible  and  is 
compulsory  when  they  cannot  get  to  another  school.  Students  from 
other  schools  may  enroll  if  courses  that  are  essential  to  their  future  are 
not  available  locally.  Adults  may  enroll  usually  for  part-time  study  if 
they  are  unable  to  take  courses  locally.  There  are  no  fees  for  school- 
aged  pupils.  For  adults  $15  is  charged  to  cover  postal  costs.  This  fee  is 
under  review  at  present. 

J.  Courses  and  Teaching 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  national  syllabuses  and  prescriptions  for 
all  state  schools  and  the  Correspondence  School  courses  are  based  on 
these.  A  full  program  is  provided  at  primary  and  pre-school  levels  and 
the  school  teaches  most  of  the  secondary  subjects  available  in  the 
New  Zealand  curriculum  and  more  are  provided  by  any  other  school  in 
the  country.  All  courses  are  made  up  of  15  to  20  written  assignments 
together  with  suppoling  material  in  the  form  of  audiotapes,  pictures 
'ind  slides  and  kits  of  material  for  practical  work.  Library  books  and 
texts  are  also  lent.  Returned  completed  assignments  are  marked  and 
sent  back  to  pupils  by  teachers  together  with  new  work. 

<  Student  Support  Services 

These  services  are  most  highly  developed  for  the  full-time  school- 
aged  pupils  for  whom  the  Correspondence  School  is  their  only  option 
and  who,  because  of  immaturity  and  relative  lack  ot  skills,  are  most  in 
need  of  help  with  distance  learning.  Services  provided  include: 

(i)  Resident  teachers  -  there  are  nine  of  these  itinerant  teachers 
who  are  employed  full-time  to  help  pupils  in  their  homes. 

(ii)  Regular  radio  broadcasts  have  been  provided  on  national 
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radio  for  over  60  years.  These  are  for  abcut  20-25  minutes 
daily  and  provide  advice  and  information  and  tuition  in  most 
aspects  of  the  school's  work.  Trial  television  broadcasts  were 
made  in  1981  and  1982. 

(iii)  Audiotapes  are  an  integral  part  of  some  courses,  for  instance 
in  languages  and  music. 

(iv)  Guidance:  There  is  a  career  and  guidance  service  for  all 
pupils,  especially,  those  experiencing  any  difficulty. 

(v)  Telephone:  Extensive  use  is  made  of  calls  to  pupils  and  other 
schools.  Teleconference  calls  are  used  for  staff  meetings  but 
not  as  yet  for  tuition. 

(vi)  Library:  This  lends  to  students  who  are  not  able  to  get  access 
to  a  local  scH'ice. 

(vii)  School  campSy  school  days  and  seminars  are  held  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

(viii)  Recreational  clubo  are  organ: ced  for  many  hobbies  or  other 
£?ecial  interest  groups. 

(ix)  Magazines  and  newsletters  are  published  ai  regular  intervals. 

5.  Course  Production 

Course  production  is  carried  out  entirely  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school.  The  school  has  a  team  of  production  advisers  and  editors  who 
help  course  writers  with  teaching  and  presentation  methods  and  with 
organizing  their  material  for  distance  teaching.  In-service  courses  are 
provided  for  course  writers  and  there  is  close  liaison  with  the  curriculum 
development  officers  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  keep  writers 
aware  of  impending  changes. 

6,  Structure,  Managen^ent  and  Control 

The  school  is  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Education.  An 
advisory  body  represents  the  combined  views  '^f  staff,  parents  of  full- 
time  students  and  departmental  officials  to  ti.e  Department  of  Edu- 
cation on  matters  of  planning  and  policy.  Advising  on  planning  and 
policy  and  day-to-day  running  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Princi- 
pal. Within  the  school  there  are  Pre-school,  Primary,  Secondary  and 
Special  Education  divisions,  each  with  its  own  course  production  and 
teaching  service  and  each  supported  by  a  number  of  specialty  teachers 
and  administrative  groups  including:  course  editing  and  illustrating, 
audiotape  production,  radio  broadcasting,  typing,  mail  despatch  and 
circulation,  library,  accounting  and  stores  and  Guidance.  Teaching  and 
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course  writing  are  managed  by  subject  departments  of  specialist  teach- 
ers in  the  secondary  division  while  in  the  Primary  and  Special  Education 
Sections  most  teachers  are  generalists. 

7.  Staffing  a^d  Staff  Training 

Tcachmg  staff  are  recruited  from  the  national  state  and  private 
schools.  They  must  au  be  trained  and  registered  teachers  and  work 
under  the  same  regulations  and  are  paid  the  same  as  teachers  in  state 
schools. 

Service  in  the  Correspondence  School  is  equated  with  service  in 
ordinary  Kindergartens,  Primary  or  Secondary  Schools.  Numbers  of 
teaching  staff  are  determined  by  ratios  based  on  roll  numbers  as  follows: 
Pre-school,  1:30;  Primary,  1:35;  Special  Education,  1:30;  Full-time 
Secondary,  1:20;  Part-time  Secondary,  1:55  (approximately). 

There  is  no  formal  training  in  distance  teaching  provided  in 
New  Zealand  teacher-training  institutions.  The  school  has  an  induction 
program^  for  newly  appointed  staff  and  on-the-job  training  in  most 
aspects  of  the  school's  work,  especially  radio  and  audio  production 
course  writing,  guidance  and  other  support  work. 

A15  teachers  also  have  access  to  the  same  in-service  programs 
offered  for  teachers  in  other  schools  and  are  kept  fully  up-to-date  with 
developments  in  curriculum  and  other  aspects  of  educational  change. 
Staff  entitlement  in  the  last  four  years  are: 


1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

Pre-school 

13 

13 

13 

17 

Primary 

25 

27 

25 

25 

Special  Education 

42 

43 

42 

50 

Secondary 

305 

304 

323 

342 

Administration 

69 

69 

69 

69 

Total 

454 

456 

472 

503 

S.  Finance  and  Budgeting 


There  is  an  annual  budget  based  on  past  patterns  of  expenditure 
together  with  approved  new  policy  costs. 
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Funding  for  the  Last  Four  Years  by  Major  Category 
(In  thousand  dollars) 


1  QH'X/fiA 
xyool  OH 

Staff  Salaries  and  Wages: 

Teaching  Staff 

9,130 

9,138 

9,395 

10,909 

Administration  Staff 

903 

904 

989 

1,115 

'operating  Costs 

1,476 

1,658 

1,815 

2,332 

Capital  Costs 

33 

44 

58 

57 

Grants 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Total 

11,549 

11,751 

12,264 

14,420 

Salaries  account  for  85  per  cent  of  total  expenditure.  Other  sub- 
stantial terms  are  post  office  charges  (mail  and  telephone),  printing  and 
stationery,  books  and  other  teaching  materials,  student  and  teacher 
travel. 

9.  Evaluation 

Monitoring  and  evaluating  the  work  of  a  distance  teaching  institu- 
tion needs  to  be  concerned  with  several  different  perspectives.  The 
following  are  examples  of  evaluation  targets  and  data  used  for  assessing 
them  in  the  Correspondence  School; 

(i)  Comparability  of  student  performance  both  from  year  to  year 
and  with  standards  achieved  in  other  New  Zealand  Schools. 


Percentage  Passing  Public  Examinations 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

University  Bursary  (Form  7) 

53 

51 

59 

62 

68 

62 

University  Entrance  (Form  6) 

63 

66 

68 

66 

67 

67 

Sciiool  Certificate  (Form  5) 

54 

56 

59 

59 

59 

58 

Student  pass  rates  are  in  the  main  maintaining  or  improving  their 
levels  from  year  to  year  and  these  levels  are  comparable  with  those  from 
other  schools. 

(ii)  Costs:  Ther  per  capita  costs  for  pupils  can  be  compared 
annually  with  those  in  other  types  of  schools. 
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Annual  Operating  Costs  per  Pupil 
 (in$)  

Financial  Year 

Pupils  Attending  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83  1983/84  1984/85  1985/86 
Staie  Primary 

Schools  820    1,024    1,145    1,196  1,244  — 
State  Secondary 

Schools  1,606    1,734    1,849    1,855  1,956  — 
Correspondence 

School  (All  Pupils)  959    1,114    1,238    1,260  1,553  1,725 

(iii)  Dropout  rates:  These  are  indications  of  the  efifect  of  support 
services  both  pre  and  past  enrollment  and  of  the  holding 
power  of  courses.  Recent  surveys  show  for  example  that 
some  25  per  cent  of  adult  part-time  students  submit  no  work 
following  enrollment  and  course  completion  rates  in  differ- 
ent subjects  which  range  from  about  25  per  cent  to  about  50 
per  cent. 

(iv)  Rate  of  return  of  work  is  an  important  feature  of  distance 
teaching.  Student  motivation  and  productivity  is  promoted 
by  prompt  and  supportive  feedback  from  teachers  and  the 
institutions'  marking  and  delivery  systems  need  to  function 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  enable  a  good  rate  of  turnaround  of 
work.  To  help  monitor  this  the  Correspondence  School 
keeps  several  types  of  records  of  work  returns  and  marking 
rates  (see  Appendix  D  for  example).  To  enable  continuing 
study  of  workflow,  identification  of  trouble  spots  and  data 
for  planning,  staffing  and  other  school  organization  are  pre- 
requisites. 

(v)  Periodical  reports:  All  sections  are  required  to  report  at 
rec  r  intervals  on  workloads,  organizations  and  other  mat- 
te;      '^ed  to  the  operation  of  their  sector. 

(vi)  Repo^i^  to  parents  and  schools:  For  all  school  age  students 
reports  on  progress  are  made  twice  yearly  so  that  all  con- 
cerned with  their  progress  may  be  informed. 

B.  Technical  Correspondence  Institute,  Lower  Hutt 

This  is  the  only  tertiary  institution  in  the  country  which  is  a 
single-mode  distance  teaching  institution.  It  provides  almost  entirely  for 
oart-time  students. 

L  Brief  Historical  Outline 


In  New  Zealand,  vocational  and  technical  courses  were  first  pro- 
vided in  Technical  Secondary  Schools  which  were  set  up  at  the  turn  of 
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the  century  to  cater  to  students  who  were  not  destined  for  university 
and  needed  something  more  than  the  academically-oriented  courses  in 
the  conventional  secondary  schools  of  the  day.  These  Technical  High 
Schools  over  the  years  introduced  evening  classes  for  part-time  students 
in  a  wide  range  of  vocational  and  technical  subjects.  In  1960,  they  were 
converted  into  a  national  system  of  technical  institutions  at  the  tertiary 
level  for  both  part  and  full-time  students  and  their  ochool  age  pupils 
transferred  to  new  or  existing  secondary  schools.  While  this  system  was 
evolving,  the  Wellington  Technical  College  before  World  War  II  had 
introduced  some  correspondence  courses.  During  World  War  II,  ser- 
vicemen were  provided  with  opportunities  to  study  for  a  vocational 
qualification  through  the  Army  Educa  ion  and  Welfare  Service  and  in 
1946  the  AEWS  and  Wellington  Technical  College  correspondence 
courses  were  combined  to  form  a  Technical  Correspondence  School 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  This  became  the 
New  Zealand  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  in  1961.  Thus,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  national  system  of  technical  institutes  was  established, 
the  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  became  a  national  institute  to 
provide  instruction  in  vocational  subjects  by  distance  education 
methods. 

In  1971,  the  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  was  separated 
from  the  Department  of  Education  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
council  representative  of  government,  employers  and  employee  organi- 
zations. 

2.  Target  Population 
(a)  Numbers  and  Types  of  Students 


Technical  Correspondence  Institute  Enrollments,  1985 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Levei  3*:  Trade  Certification  Board 

9,847 

975 

10,822 

Authority  for  Advanced 

Vocational  Awards 

1,327 

103 

1,439 

Others 

4,136 

2,031 

6,167 

Level  5**:  Trade  Certification  Board 

1,523 

12 

1,535 

Authority  for  Advanced 

Vocational  Awards 

3,491 

951 

4,442 

Others 

4,968 

2,585 

7,553 

Total 

25,292 

6,657 

31,958 

*  Level  3  courses  do  not  require  Form  6  level  for  entry  and  do  not  go  beyond  Form  7 
level. 

^  Level  5  courses  require  Form  6  Certificate  standard  entry  and  go  beyond  Form  7  level. 
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(b)  EnroUment  and  Fees 

Students  enroll  in  a  wide  range  of  vocational  courses  ranging  from 
trade  training  for  apprentices  to  advanced  technology-oriented  courses 
earning  credit  towards  university  graduation.  Students  are  nearly  all 
part-time  and  may  enroll  only  when  they  are  engaged  or  about  to  be 
engaged  in  an  occupation  related  to  the  course  required.  Minimum  age 
for  enrollment  is  15  and  students  are  expected  to  enroll  at  one  of  the  22 
technical  institutes  or  community  colleges  around  New  Zealand  if  they 
live  near  it,  can  take  the  course  they  need  there,  and  are  not  prevented 
from  attending  by  their  employment,  child  care  or  other  difficulty. 
Annual  fees  are  $15  to  enroll  and  $10  per  subject. 

5.  Courses  and  Teaching 

The  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  provides  courses  in  over 
940  technical  subjects.  In  technical  education  there  are  examining 
bodies  which  set  national  standards  and  prescriptions  for  many  subjects 
and  the  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  develops  courses  leading  to 
these  qualifications.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  no  national  examining 
authority,  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  industry 
concerned.  The  entire  process  of  course  production,  once  the  prescrip- 
tion is  decided,  is  carried  out  b:  the  Technical  Correspondence  Institute 
staff.  A  list  of  courses  offered  and  enrollment  numbers  are  shown  in 
Appendix  E. 

Courses  consist  of  8-14  printed  assignments  with  audiotapes  or 
other  additional  material  in  some  of  them. 

Students  return  work  for  marking  by  tutors  and  work  through 
courses  at  the  rate  of  about  one  assignment  per  fortnight.  Block  courses 
for  practical  work  are  required  for  many  subjects  and  these  are  con- 
ducted by  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  tutors  at  the  technical 
institutes  around  the  country  on  a  regional  or  local  basis. 

4,  Student  Support  Services 

Apart  from  tutor's  comments  on  work,  contact  with  students  is 
through  block  courses  or  seminars.  Telephone  contact  is  also  frequent. 
The  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  does  not  have  specialist  guid- 
ance staff  or  visiting  teachers  and  student  guidance  is  provided  by 
tutors  or  senior  staff. 

For  pre-enrollment  support  handbooks,  a  prospectus  and  course 
booklets  are  available  as  well  as  an  enquiry  service.  The  Technical 
Correspondence  Institute  is  linked  to  other  technical  institutes  by  com- 
puter network  and  hopes  to  use  this  soon  to  provide  course  information 
for  students. 
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5.  Course  Production 

All  new  courses  must  have  Department  of  Education  approval  and 
this  is  usually  given  only  v^hen  face-to-face  teaching  services  cannot 
meet  a  recognized  need.  The  course  writers  are  Technical  Correspon- 
dence Institute  tutors,  and  the  Technical  Correspondence  Institute 
handles  all  phases  of  course  production  including  final  printing.  The 
Technical  Correspondence  Institute  has  recently  acquired  word  proces- 
sor and  photo  typesetting  equipment  for  course  production  and  is 
developing  a  computer  program  to  examine  and  improve  the  readability 
levels  of  course  material. 

6.  Structure,  Management  and  Control 

The  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  Council  was  set  up  under 
the  authority  of  the  Education  Act.  The  Council  determines  policy 
within  parameters  set  by  the  Act  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
Day-to-day  running  of  the  Institute  is  controlled  by  a  Principal  who  is 
also  an  adviser  to  the  Council.  Within  the  Institute  there  are  some  14 
teaching  departments.  Tutors  are  divided  among  the  departments  and 
are  mostly  subject  specialists  responsible  to  course  supervisors  for  their 
course  writing  and  marking  of  students'  work.  The  teaching  depart- 
ments are  supported  by  a  range  of  services  including  presentation 
editors,  an  audiovisual  production  unit,  staff  training  and  administrative 
services  including  typing,  a  reprographic  unit,  illustrations  service, 
library,  records  and  student  enrollment  and  registry  services,  and  as- 
signment despatch. 

7.  Staffing  and  Staff  Training 

Tutors  are  nearly  all  recruited  from  industry  or  commerce  and 
there  is  no  requirement  for  pre-entry  teaching  training.  The  Technical 
Correspondence  Institute  conducts  its  ov;n  induction  training  for  tutors 
and  more  specialized  courses  on  writing,  marking,  assessment,  etc.  In 
addition,  tutors  take  a  block  course  at  a  National  Training  Unit  for 
Technical  Institute  tutors  on  principles  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
training  program  extends  over  a  year  and  in  all  takes  up  the  equivalent 
of  about  three  months  full-time. 

Further  in-service  courses  are  run  regularly  for  all  tutors  who  may 
also  attend  courses  for  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  education  service. 
At  present  the  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  is  introducing  a 
course  on  distance  education  for  its  tutors,  an  outline  of  which  is  shown 
in  Appendix  F. 

Staffing  levels  are  determined  for  tutors  by  ratios  based  on  numbers 
of  assignments  to  be  marked  and  new  courses  to  be  written.  Administra- 
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tive  staff  are  allocated  to  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  by  the 
State^rvices  Commission  on  the  basis  of  inspections  and  assessments 
of  worlcloads.  Staff  entitlements  since  1982  have  been: 


Staff  Entitlement 


1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

Tutors 

400.66 

394.00 

391.00 

397.6 

Administration 

95.45 

95.45 

95.27 

98.6 

Total 

496.11 

489.45 

486.27 

496.2 

8.  Finance  and  Budgeting 

Funding  is  based  on  grants  made  by  the  Department  of  Education 
based  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  Council  and  Principal.  In  addition 
to  the  grants  the  Council  retains  $2.00  per  student  from  fees  collected 
and  may  use  this  as  a  discretionary  fund  for  miscellaneous  expenditure. 
Running  costs  in  $000,  for  the  past  four  years  were: 


1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

Staff  Salaries  and  Wages: 
Tutors 

Administration  Staff 
Operating  Costs 
Capital  Costs 

9,627 
1,245 
845 
18 

9,395 
1,288 
862 
8 

9,716 
1,402 
889 
145 

10,916 
1,652 
967 
133 

Total 

11,735 

11,553 

12,152 

13,668 

9.  Evaluation 

(a)  The  results  of  public  examinations  conducted  by  the  various 
authorities  show  that  Technical  Correspondence  Institute 
students  usually  have  a  distinctly  higher  pass  rate  than  the 
average  for  all  New  Zealand  students. 

(b)  Costs:  The  per  capita  costs  for  Technical  Correspondence 
Institute  students  are  estimated  for  the  last  four  years  to  be: 


1982/83  1983/84  1984/8?  imM 

$395  $390  $410  $430 
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(c)  The  Technical  Correspondence  Institute  has  conducted  re- 
search on  some  aspects  of  course  design.  For  example,  it  has 
undertaken  work  on  the  readability  level  of  assignments.  At 
present  a  computer-assisted  technique  of  checking  reading 
difficulty  levels  is  being  developed. 

C.  Massey  University  Centre  for  University  Extramural 
Studies 

Massey  University  is  one  of  the  seven  independent  universities  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  only  one  which  provides  a  national  distance 
teaching  service.  Unlike  the  other  two  national  distance  education 
centers  Massey  is  a  dual  mode  institution  with  teaching  for  internal  and 
external  students  being  undertaken  by  the  same  staff. 

L  Brief  Historical  Outline 

Until  1960,  each  university  made  its  own  arrangements  to  provide 
for  exteinal  or  extramural  students.  There  was  no  uniformity  and  the 
provision  made  for  distance  teaching  at  this  level  was  sparse  and 
patchwork.  In  1960,  a  correspondence  service  was  started  for  extra- 
mural students  in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand  from  Palmerston  North  by  a 
branch  college  of  Victoria  University  of  Wellington.  In  1963,  this  branch 
College  was  merged  with  Massey  Agricultural  College  and  this  became 
the  present  Massey  University.  Since  that  time,the  enrollment  of  extra- 
mural students  has  grown  from  about  500  to  12,000  or  more  and  the 
courses  offered  have  risen  from  four  to  about  300  with  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  included.  Since  1979,  some  degree  courses  can  be 
completed  entirely  ext»'amurally. 

2.  Target  Population 

(a)  Numbers  and  Types  of  Students 

Massey  University  Centre  for  University  Extramural  Studies 
Enrollments,  1985 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Postgraduate  Diplomas 
Business 
Education 
Health 


113 
192 
60 


51 
256 
44 


164 
44S 
104 
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Science  &  Technology  37  14  51 

Social  Science  &  Management        204  __96  300 

Total  606  461  1,067 


Undergraduate  Diplomas 

Business  Studies  281  166  447 

Nursing  Studies  30  594  624 

Police  Studies.  j47  _6   53 

Total  166  1,124 

First  Degree  &  Certificate  of  Proficiency  Courses 

Agriculture  &  Holticulture  108  79  187 

Arts  1,024  3,232  4,256 

Business  Studies  1,227  950  2,177 

Education  244  600  844 

Sdence&  Technology  229  203  432 

Social  Science  310  553  863 

Total  3,142  5,617  8,759 


Grand  Totals  4,106  6,844  10,950 


See  Appendix  O  for  employment  categories  of  students, 
(b)  Enrollment  and  Fees 

Entry  to  the  Centre  for  University  Extramural  Studies  (as  to  the 
full-time  university  program)  is  restricted  to  students  under  21  years 
who  have  qualified  for  entrance  to  a  New  Zealand  University.  Over  21 
entry  is  virtually  open  although  students  are  required  to  show  that  they 
are  not  able  to  attend  a  local  university  part-time  because  of  their 
employment,  child  care  or  other  reasons.  About  99  per  cent  of  the 
external  students  are  part-timers.  Annual  fees  charged  are  the  usual 
tuition  fee  of  $36  per  subject  plus  $10  per  year  for  external  students. 
There  are  constraints  on  the  enrollment  of  students  from  overseas. 

5.  Courses  and  Teaching 

Once  an  extramural  course  is  approved,  the  teaching  department  is 
responsible  for  ito  production  and  the  CUES  for  getting  the  assignments 
and  other  materials  to  and  from  students  for  marking.  Thus  Massey 
University  is  a  dual  function  institution  with  the  same  staff  engaged  in 
both  internal  and  extramural  tuition.  Most  students  take  courses  leading 
to  a  Massey  University  degree  or  diploma  buc  a  growing  number  are 
taking  courses  which  are  recognized  as  components  of  qualifications 
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being  sought  by  students  in  nome  other  institutions,  such  as  a  teacher's 
college  liL  Auckland,  or  the  University  of  South  Pacific.  Students  all 
prepb^re  for  the  same  examinations,  or  other  assessments,  set  by  the 
University  for  its  internal  students.  Pinted  assignments  are  the  main 
medium  of  instruction  but  increasingly  these  are  augmented  by  audio 
and  videotapes.  Massey  University  is  developing  a  TV  studio  \^hich  it  is 
expected  will  be  capable  of  broadcasting  lectures  on  the  national  TV 
network  before  long. 

4.  Student  Support  Services 

(a)  Regional  tutors  are  available  for  many  students  for  fa  ,e-to- 
face  tutorials  or  telephone  consultation. 

(b)  University  staff,  often  in  association  with  regional  tutors, 
may  conduct  off-campus  seminars  in  some  centers  rountl  the 
country. 

(c)  Telephone  tutorials  using  conference  links  have  been  used 
by  some  teaching  departments. 

(d)  Vacation  courses  are  held  on  campus  for  every  course, 
either  at  Massey  or  one  of  the  other  universities. 

(e)  Guidance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  printed  pre-enrollment 
brochures  on  a  variety  of  topics,  letters  or  interviews  for 
students  with  CUES  staff. 

(f)  An  Extramural  Students  Society  receives  funds  from  student 
fees  to  support  a  network  of  volunteer  me-  ^bers  around 
New  Zealand  from  whom  new  students  may  obtain  informa- 
tion and  advice.  This  group  employs  a  liaison  officer  and 
contribute^  to  the  University  Library  services  for  extramural 
students. 

5.  Course  Production 

Courses  are  produced  by  university  teachers  who  can  obtain  consul- 
tant assistance  from  an  Education  Resources  Officer  on  teaching 
methods  and  technology.  The  extramural  courses  are  usually  a  printed 
version  of  the  course  that  their  author  teaches  internally. 

6.  Structure,  Management  and  Control 

Massey  University  has  its  own  governing  body,  the  Univeisity 
Council,  which,  authorizes  its  Professional  Board  to  approve  courses 
both  internal  and  extramural.  This  approval  must  meet  the  endorsement 
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of  the  Universities  Grants -Committee,  which  is  the  national  body 
responsible  for  allocating  government  funds  to  each  university.  Through 
this  arrangement,  the  national  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
Massey  University  service  to  extramural  students  in  all  parts  of 
New  Zealand  is  represented  and  promoted. 

7.  Staffing  and  Stajf  Training 

The  CUES  has  a  staff  for  administrative  purposes  including  record 
keeping,  course  production  and  despatch,  and  organizing  seminars  and 
on-campus  courses.  The  teaching  is  done  by  university  teachers  of 
internal  students  together  with  a  number  of  part-timers  for  assignment 
marking,  off-campus  support,  etc. 

5.  Finance  and  Budgeting 

The  amount  of  staff  and  other  expenditure  allocated  to  extramural 
students  is  not  repoited  separately  from  the  total  University  expendi- 
ture, 

?.  Evaluation 

(a)  In  Appendix  H  the  withdrawal  and  examination  passes  are 
shown  for  1982.  The  chart  shows  a  30-35  per  cent  rate  of 
withdrawal  for  that  year. 

(b)  Those  who  take  examinations  compare  well  with  internal 
students  taking  the  same  examinations.  The  rates  are  shown 
for  the  period  1972-1982  in  Appendix  I. 

(c)  In  Appendix  J  the  occupational  categories  of  external  stu- 
dents are  shown  from  1971-1983.  The  pattern  shows  changes 
related  to  the  growth  in  range  of  courses  available. 

CONCLUSION 

Each  of  the  three  major  distance  teaching  institutions  in  New 
Zealand  has  developed  to  supplement  or  expand  existing  facilities  and 
to  provide  a  service  for  people  not  able  to  obtain  access  to  an  existing 
institution.  There  are  few  examples  of  a  distance  course  established  to 
provide  something  not  available  in  face-to-face  mode  somewhere  else  in 
the  country.  Over  time,  the  institutions  have  grown  significantly  and 
added  new  services  as  needs  were  recognized.  The  overall  growth  of 
these  services  is  shown  from  1976  in  the  table  in  Appendix  C. 
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Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  the  National  Institutions 

1.  Strengths 

(a)  Flexible  growth:  The  institution  have  all  evolved  to  provide 
services  for  clearly  defined  populations  of  students  but  have 
also  been  able  to  adapt  to  meet  the  needs  of  further  groups 
or  categories  as  they  are  defined  or  identified.  Altogether 
there  is  a  full  coverage  of  the  range  of  the  education  system 
with  each  institution  providing  a  separate  service  and  avoid- 
ing replication,  overlap  or  unproductive  competition  for 
student  enrollments. 

(b)  Finance  and  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state  and  is 
provided  for  by  statute.  This  ensures  that  services  are  not 
dependent  simply  on  commercial  profitability  and  that  there 
can  be  investment  to  meet  perceived  needs  on  a  national 
scale.  It  also  ensures  that  there  are  national  standards  and 
course  requirements  maximizing  the  profitability  of  the  tui- 
tion and  qualifications  available.  This  pattern  provides  eco- 
nomies of  scale  affecting  the  cost  of  courses,  and  of  the 
administrative  and  other  support  systems. 

(c)  Target  populations  can  be  provided  for  in  terms  of  national 
as  well  as  local  needs.  The  national  aspirations  of  providing 
equality  of  opportunity  and  access  to  education  are  en- 
hanced by  these  institutions  for  the  isolated,  handicapped 
and  unemployed,  for  women,  for  early  leavers  from  the 
school  system,  for  the  itinerant,  for  people  who  need  spe- 
cialized tuition  not  otherwise  available,  for  cultural  differ- 
ences and  for  supporting  the  work  of  other  institutions. 

(d)  Delivery  systepis  are  designed  to  make  the  best  use  of 
available  communications  nationwide.  They  make  for  a  low 
per  capita  cost,  reliable,  widely  available  service,  with  a 
minimum  of  expense  to  the  student. 

(e)  The  importance  of  good  course  design  is  being  recognized  by 
growing  efforts  to  produce  courses  incorporating  sound  dis- 
tance teaching  principles. 

(f)  There  is  growing  recognition  of  the  beneficial  effects  on 
student  motivation  and  productiveness  of  soundly-based 
student  support  services. 

(g)  On  the  whole,  distance  teaching  in  New  Zealand  has  a 
relatively  high  input  of  teacher  time  and  a  personalized 
supportive  approach  to  marking  student  work. 
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2.  Weaknesses 

(a)  For  all  institutions  there  are  high  costs  in  providing  practical 
work,  face-to-face,  contact,  opportunities  for  students  to 
work  in  groups,  e.g.  in  drama,  music,  etc.  and  a  lack  of 
technology  to  help  overcome  these  problems. 

(b)  The  system  is  labor-intensive  and  requires  more  staff  time 
than  is  available  for  tasks  such  as  course  development  and 
revision,  student  support  services,  c-'aluation  and  research. 

(c)  Students  at  all  levels,  with  limited  reading  or  study  skills, 
have  difficulty  with  written  assignments.  This  is  evidenced  by 
dropout  rates  which  are  not  unusual  i.i  distance  education, 
but  wasteful  nonetheless. 

(d)  There  is  no  formal  training  in  New  Zealand  for  distance 
education  and  most  of  the  distance  teachers  are  not  teacher 
trained  prior  to  appointment  except  in  the  Correspondence 
School.  The  first  step  to  overcome  this  have  been  made  by 
Technical  Correspondence  Institute  and  further  develop- 
ments are  needed. 

(e)  Linkages  with  local  support  services  are  insufficiently  devel- 
oped. The  only  national  coverage  is  thinly  spread  by  the 
Correspondence  School's  nine  resident  teachers.  A  national 
system  of  local  or  regional  centers  for  distance  students 
would  be  a  major  advance,  towards  coordinating  and  ex- 
tending student  support. 

(f)  There  is  a  persisting  assumption  that  distance  teaching  is 
only  a  second  best  substitute  for  face-to-face  tuition.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  national  plan  for  distance  education  and 
only  limited  informal  coordination  in  the  development 
priorities  and  rncthods  of  the  three  institutions. 

(g)  National  prescriptions  and  examinations  help  to  ensure  rec- 
ognition of  the  standard  of  tuition  in  distance  teaching  but 
rapid  changes  in  prescriptions  or  other  requirements  often 
occur  too  quickly  for  courses  to  be  revised  promptly  enough. 
Alternatively,  out-of-date  examinations  and  prescriptions 
can  sometimes  lock  the  distance  teachers  into  national 
courses  they  would  and  could  otherwise  improve. 

(h)  Mainly  because  of  lack  of  funds  the  institutions  have  been 
slow  to  acquire  new  technology  and  there  is  a  need  in  all  of 
them  for  more  use  of  computers  in  course  development, 
teaching,  n^cord  keeping  and  communication  and  for  rapid 
advances  in  the  use  of  telephones,  radio  and  audio  and  video 
production. 
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E.  Likely  Policies  in  Development  of  the  Major  Institutions 

Government  policy  on  education  does  not  say  very  much  about 
distance  education  but  references  in  a  briefing  paper  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  Minister  in  1984  include  the  following 
options: 

(i)  Increased  adult  part-time  enrollments; 

(ii)  Production  of  Educational  TV  and  videotapes; 

(iii)  Increased  student  support  services; 

(iv)  Increased  multicultural  education  at  a  distance; 

(v)  Extending  the  distance  education  support  services  offered  to 
students  in  other  institutions,  e.g.  schools,  prisons,  arm^d 
forces,  parent  centers; 

(vi)  Providing  consultant  services  to  other  distance  teachers  in 
official  projects,  e.g.  driver  education;  and 

(vii)  Extending  distance  teaching  services  available  to  rural  f .  j- 
ple. 

F.  Likely  Targets  for  Development 

In  improving  the  existing  services  or  in  expanding  them  to  pursue 
the  policies  indicated  above  or  in  overcoming  the  weaknesses  already 
indicated,  there  are  several  clearly  identifiable  priorities  for  attention. 
The  following  are  among  these: 

(a)  Improved  staffing  in  the  form  of: 

(i)  a  better  ratio  of  staff  to  students; 

(ii)  formal  training  in  distance  education;  and 

(iii)  the  development  of  more  specialists  in  sc*veral  areas  of 
student  support  notably,  communication  technology,  course 
production,  evaluation  and  data  processing,  .student  visiting 
and  counselling  public  relations  and  advertising. 

(b)  Research  and  Evaluation  on  Distance  Education,  especially 
study  of: 

(i)  student  populations  and  their  character; 

(ii)  the  design  of  distance  education  systems  including  plant  and 
equipment; 

(iii)  distance  teaching  outcomes  and  the  causes  of  dropouts;  and 
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(iv)    cost-benefit  studies  of  delivery,  support  and  other  distance 
teaching  systems. 

(c)  Improved  technology,  in  particular: 

(i)  more  TV  and  video  facilities; 

(ii)  .   more  computers  and  word  processors;  and 

(iii)  improved  communication  services. 

FURTHER  EXPANSION  OF  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

Apart  from  the  three  major  distance  education  institutions,  there 
are  other  distance  education  programs,  both  state-supported  and 
privately-funded;  both  formal  and  non-formal. 

A.  Formal  Education  and  Staff  Development 

The  Advanced  Studies  for  Teachers  Unit  offers  distance  correspon- 
dence courses  for  practising  teachers  to  improve  their  qualifications. 
Formerly  based  in  the  Correspondence  School,  since  1984  it  has  been 
attached  to,  and  administered  by  the  Palmerston  North  Teachers  Col- 
lege. The  courses  are  approved  by  the  Director- General  of  Education, 
who  approves  all  postgraduate  requirements  for  teachers.  Teachers 
leave  Teachers  Colleges  with  a  Diploma  in  Teachings  a  qualification 
which  Can  be  improved  to  a  Higher  Diploma  in  Teaching,  and  further  to 
an  Advanced  Diploma  of  Teaching,  both  of  which  improve  salary 
gradings,  and  which  can  be  studied  at  a  distance  through  this  Unit. 

The  Unit  also  offers  a  Trained  Teachers  Certificate \o  enable  prac- 
tising teachers  who  do  not  hold  a  Diploma  in  Teaching  to  qualify  under 
state  regulations  as  a  trained  teacher.  (The  integration  of  many  private 
schools  into  the  state  system  in  the  late  1970s  greatly  increased  this 
category  of  student  temporarily.) 

More  recently  a  number  of  special  target  groups  have  been  reached 
with  the  offer  of  distance  courses  in  Adult  Education  Early  Childhood 
Care  and  Education  (aimed  at  parents  and  volunteers,  as  well  as  those 
employed  in  the  field),  and  in  Social  Education  and  Training  of  the 
Handicapped. 

Annual  changes  range  from  approximately  $15  to  $40  according  to 
the  course,  and  the  number  of  papers,  attempted. 

The  small  group  of  full-time  tutors  is  supplemented  by  a  team  of 
lecturers  based  on  the  five  other  Teachers  Colleges,  who  share  in  the 
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preparation,  marking  and  examining  of  courses.  Local  group  work  is 
encouraged  both  at  the  colleges  and  in  the  smaller  centers.  There  are 
5,000  paper  enrollments  in  1986. 

B.  Non-Formal  Education 

Educational  broadcasting  is  the  main  source  of  non-formal  edu- 
cation at  a  distance. 

(a)  Continuing  Education  Unit  of  Radio  New  Zealand 

This  comprises  two  functions:  educa  lonal  broadcasts  for  children, 
and  non-formal  continuing  education  for  adults. 

Of  the  55  minutes  dedicated  to  educational  broadcasts  for  children 
every  day  of  the  school  week,  one  20  or  40  minute  program  is  presented 
daily  by  the  Correspondence  School  for  distance  students;  two  other 
weekly  current  affairs  programs  are  produced  by  Radio  New  Zealand 
for  all  schools  (one  is  of  20  minutes  aimed  at  6-10  year  olds,  and  the 
other  of  20  minutes  for  8-12  year  olds);  and  another  daily  program  is 
designed  for  pre-school  aged  children  at  home.  Some  of  the  programs 
for  pre-schoolers  are  also  available  on  cassette. 

The  Continuing  Education  Unit  aims  to  deal  with  topics  for  adults 
non-formally  in  the  following  areas:  Maori  and  Pacific  Islands  issues; 
family  education  and  human  relationships;  health;  industrial  education; 
le'^ure;  rural  education;  social  and  community  education;  and  voca- 
tional issues. 

A  small  team  of  producers  research  a  topic  and  produce  a  series  of 
15  to  20  minute  radio  programs  for  the  national  non-commercial  net- 
work, supported  by  a  resource  pamphlet  containing  reading  lists,  a 
summary  of  the  content  of  the  programs,  and  suggestions  for  further 
study  in  the  area. 

The  programs  are  all  available  to  listeners  who  supply  a  cassette. 
For  most  of  the  major  topics  dealt  with,  two  to  three-minute  programs 
are  also  produced  for  broadcast  on  the  regional  commercial  Radio  New 
Zealand  stations.  Frequently  the  Unit  involves  relevant  agencies  which 
ensure  that  further  educational  opportunities  on  the  topic  are  made 
available  in  the  community. 

(b)  Television  New  Zealand 

There  is  no  similar  Unit  operating  in  Television  New  Zealand. 
Many  of  their  general  and  special  interest  productions  are,  however,  are 
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of  a  broadly  educative,  if  non-formal,  nature.  An  international  award- 
winning  team  has  produced  many  high-quality  wildlife  documentaries, 
the  Children's  and  Young  People's  Department  produces  magazine 
programs  for  pre-schoolers  through  to  school-leavers,  and  other  prog- 
rams document  developments  in,  for  example,  science,  technology,  and 
farming. 

In  1982,  a  pilot  series  of  TV  programs  was  broadcast  for  distance 
pupils  of  the  Correspondence  School.  Television  New  Zealand  and  the 
Department  of  Education  are  planning  further  educational  projects 
which  will  include  programs  for  Correspondence  school  pupils. 

(c)  Other  projects  in  Educational  Broadcasting 

Other  ventures  in  educational  broadcasting  have  been  rare.  Massey 
University  abandoned  an  experiment  in  radio  broadcast  support  for  its 
students  in  the  1960s,  and  has  found  that  audio  cassettes  can  be  used 
more  effectively. 

The  University  of  Otago  Radio  Unit,  over  four  years,  regularly 
produced  two  programs  a  week,  for  broadcast  on  Radio  New  Zealand's 
Otago  and  Southland  regional  non-commercial  breakouts.  These  prog- 
rams ranged  in  content  from  items  of  general  educative  interest  arising 
from  the  skills  and  resources  of  University  staff,  to  a  series  of  programs 
designed  by  University  staff  as  support  to  teachers  and  students  in 
specific  areas  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  (which  were  later 
assembled  as  boxed  kits  with  at  least  print  support  for  the  audio- 
casettes).  The  University  of  Waikato  operated  similar  program  These 
ceased  in  1986  when  a  program  Campus,  from  each  of  the  six  University 
centers  in  turn,  was  established  by  Radio  New  Zealand  to  be  broadcast 
nationally,  containing  items  of  general  educative  interest  from  all  the 
tertiary  institutions  in  the  region. 

The  Christchurch  Polytechnic  has  applied  for  and  is  likely  to  be 
granted,  a  warrant  to  broadcast  full-time  as  a  community  access  distance 
learning  station  from  1  April  1987,  having  broadcast  seven  times  so  far 
on  temporary  warrants.  The  wider  Canterbury  region  will  be  able  to 
receive  these  broadcasts  which  will  originate  from  Christchurch.  As  well 
as  providing  distance  education  programs  to  the  community,  the  station 
will  serve  to  train  broadcasting  students  based  at  the  Polytechnic. 

C.  Non-Governmental  Agencies 

These  provide  a  number  of  services,  varying  in  scope  and  scale. 
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(a)  Trade  Union  Postal  Education  Service  (TUPES) 

TUPES  offers  correspondence  courses  to  members  of  affiliated 
Trade  Unions  and  their  families  on  general  topics  (for  example:  English, 
Maths,  Home  Ownership,  Economics,  Psychology,  Women  in  New 
21ealand  Society)  and  in  trade  union  education  (for  example:  Trade 
Union  History  in  New  Zealand,  Industrial  Relations,  The  Union  Dele- 
gate,. The  Impact  of  New  Technology).  These  courses  are  designed  to 
complement,  as  well  as  in  some  cases,  supplement.  Trade  Unions'  own 
education  programs.  Currently,  TUPES,  staffed  by  two  people  and 
sharing  an  official  in  the  National  Council  of  Adult  Education  building, 
offers  courses  to  1,000  people  a  year,  at  a  cost  to  the  student  at  $5  a 
course.  Additional  funding  comes  from  Trade  Union  affiliation  fees 
and  from  the  Department  of  Education.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
TUPES  should  merge  with  the  Trade  Union  Education  Authority 
recently  established  by  the  fourth  Labour  Government. 

(b)  Marriage  Guidance  Council  of  New  Zealand 

The  Council  conducts  two  correspondence  modular  courses  of  at 
least  two-and-a-half  years'  duration  (supported  by  local  group  supervi- 
sors, practical  fieldwork,  and  residential  schools);  one  for  marriage 
guidance  counsellors,  and  another  for  tutors  in  human  relationships. 
The  selection  process  is  stringent.  In  1986,  there,  are  44  tutor  trainees 
and  128  counsellor  trainees.  Successful  candidates  pay  no  fees,  as 
training  costs  are  met  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  courses  are 
written  by  specialists  on  contract,  with  the  curricula  being  approved  by  a 
national  advisory  and  coordinating  committee. 

Both  TUPES  and  the  Marriage  Guidance  Council  programs  are 
examples  of  distance  services  which  have  some  support  frv.m  govern- 
ment funding. 

(c)  Professional  Societies 

Some  professional  societies  currently  offer  distance  programs  as  a 
means  by  which  their  members  can  continue  their  education  in  their 
chosen  field  or  improve  their  qualifications.  Others  are  continuing 
education  programs,  but  are  considering  extending  these  to  cover  stu- 
dents at  a  distance. 

In  the  former  category,  a  notable  example  is  The  Insurance  Insti- 
tute of  New  Zealand,  which  offers  correspondence  courses  to  improve 
qualifications,  working  towards  an  Associateship  of  the  Institute  in  Life, 
Fire  and  Accident,  or  Marine  Insurance,  for  its  members  and  members 
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of  affiliated  Institutes  (The  Insurance  Institutes  of  Fiji,  Hong  Kong, 
Papua  New  Guinea,  Thailand  Insurance  Institute,  and  the  Insurance 
Vocational  Institute,  Indonesia).  Members  of  these  Institutes  pay  $22 
per  subject  (non-members  $40)  examination  fees,  and  a  further  $30  per 
subject  as  tuition  fees.  A  personal  tutor  to  advise  and  assist  each  student 
supplements  the  correspondence  mode. 

Professional  engineers  are  served  by  access  to  audio  tape  copies  of 
on-campus  courses  at  the  Engineering  School  of  the  University  of 
Auckland.  Other  qn-campus  courses  are  available  for  sale  in  written 
form,  in  architecture  and  computer. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  New  Zealand  is  at  present  investi- 
gating continuing  education  at  a  distance  for  its  members,  particularly  to 
give  graduates  a  coordinated  program  of  guided  experience  in  the 
various  aspects  of  the  profession. 

(d)  National  Centre  for  Religious  Studies 

This  is  an  example  of  another  type  of  non-governmental  distance 
program.  Set  up  by  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  1975,  the 
Centre  caters  for  500  enrolled  students,  coordinating  a  three-year  ^^tra- 
mural  Diploma  in  Catechetics  and  Religious  Studies  for  adults:  85  per 
cent  of  the  students  are  lay  people,  and  only  15  per  cent  of  these  are 
teachers,  even  th'^ugh  the  Diploma  is  regarded  as  qualification  for 
teaching  religious  studies  in  Catholic  schools.  The  f  binary  mode  is 
correspondence,  but  this  is  supported  by  a  regional  tutor  for  each 
student,  and  two  residential  schools  for  each  course  per  year.  The 
Centre  also  offers  a  shorter  course  in  Christian  Family  Life. 

D.  University  Extension  Programs 

Until  1961,  the  universities  of  New  Zealand  were  administratively 
under  the  single  academic  structure  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 
Between  1947  and  the  dissolution  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  a 
national  and  regional  system  of  adult  education  was  separately  funded 
by  the  Government.  Staff  were  employed  by  regional  councils,  and 
attached  to  the  appropriate  regional  university  college.  Most  of  the 
work  concerned  basic  adult  education  subjects,  such  as  music,  drama, 
home  science,  economics  and  current  affairs.  Tutors  travelled  to  take 
classes  in  country  towns. 

But  through  the  same  period,  each  of  the  university  institutions  also 
offered  a  measure  of  extramural  study  for  degree  courses.  Under  certain 
circumstances  students  were  allowed  exemption  from  lectures  to  follow 
study  patterns  which  were  the  responsibility  of  the  student  working  to 
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the  syllabus  of  the  course  alone.  The  formal  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year  ensured  that  the  standards  were  the  same  as  obtained 
in  internal  classes.  In  some  instances  formal  class  teaching  was  organ- 
ized to  assist  extramural  students;  one  such  formal  provision  still  exists 
in  Invercargill,  where  extramural  students  of  the  University  of  Otago 
take  classes  in  the  Community  College  under  a  linking  arrangement. 

The  decision  to  make  Massey  University  responsible  for  extramural 
study,  taken  in  the  early  1960s  as  a  consequence^f  the  dissolution  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand,  affected  the  provision  of  tutor-based 
courses  under  the  regional  councils  of  adult  education,  and  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  students  studying  degree  courses  under  indivi- 
dual college  extramural  statutes.  The  growth  of  the  Massey  Centre  for 
Extramural  Study  has  been  described  above;  one  of  its  effects  was  to 
change  the  nature  of  off-campus  provision  made  by  the  other  university 
institution.  Now,  each  New  Zealand  university  will  accept  study  at 
Massey  as  an  acceptable  part  of  its  degree  structure,  although  regula- 
tions differ  between  the  different  institutions.  This  "registration  for 
tuition"  from  Massey  allows  a  student  to  complete  a  degree  (or  take 
parts  of  a  degree)  at  a  distance  not  only  from  Massey,  but  also  from  the 
awarding  institution. 

(a)  Hughes  Parry  Report 

The  devolution  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  into  seven 
separate  university  institutions  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  last  intensive 
study  of  the  New  Zealand  higher  education  system,  by  the  Hughes  Parry 
Committee  on  University  Education.  The  Committee  took  evidence  in 
1959,  and  its  treatment  of  adult  education  was  incidental  to  the  wider 
purpose  of  surveying  the  whole  of  university  education  in  New  Zealand. 
Its  recommendations  included  an  expansion  of  university  extension-type 
courses,  related  to  New  Zealand's  social  and  economic,  as  well  as 
cultural  development.  It  stressed  the  need  for  professional  refresher 
courses,  and  recommended  that  courses  should  be  instituted  leading  to 
certificates  or  diplomas,  at  a  lower  level  than  that  required  for  a  degree, 
but  stemming  from  existing  university  programs,  and  suitable  for  groups 
whose  degree  of  skill  does  not  require  full  courses  of  professional 
training. 

(b)  Certificates 

The  major  result  of  these  recommendations  was  the  development 
of  a  new  level  of  courses  through  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  at  first 
largely  offered  as  on-campus  classes  but  in  certain  significant  instances 
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developed  as  study  patterns  for  adult  students  at  a  distance  from  the 
university.  An  early,  and  instructive,  exanjple  was  a  Certificate  in  Early 
Childhood  Development  offered  by. the  Massey  University  Department 
of  University  Extension  (and  now  absorbed  in  the  Massey  extramural 
program).  Another  course  developed  as  a  result  of  these  initiatives,  and 
in  1986  offered  as  a  distance  course,  was  Otago  University's  Certificate 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Social  Work,  designed  for  those  involved 
in  social  work  at  a  professional  or  serious  voluntary  level. 

(c)  The  Massey  Diplomas 

Much  of  this  non-degree  teaching  became  concentrated  in  the 
overall  provision  of  extramural  study  from  Massey  University.  Origi- 
nally, Massey  provided  the  off-campus  equivalent  of  a  system  of  part- 
time  university  study  that  had  been  available  to  all  who  lived  in  a 
university  town.  A  student  was  (and  still  is)  "exempted  froin  lectures", 
receiving  correspondence  materials  instead.  Assessment  is  provided 
throughout  the  course  by  the  submission  of  assignments.and  the  exter- 
nal student  sits  the  same  examination  as  the  internal  student. 

But  while  the  original  mandate  was  for  one  university  to  facilitate 
part-time  study  for  the  purposes  of  starting  a  degree  (until  recently  there 
has  been  an  insistence  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  study  must  be 
completed  on-campus),  or  for  completing  a  program  of  study  with 
lower-level  or  subsidiary  courses,  much  of  the  Centre  for  Extramural 
Studies'  present  enrollment  is  in  groups  of  courses  which  make  up  a 
diploma  package.  The  Massey  correspondence  system  has  been  used  to 
offer  a  continuing  education  program  based  largely  on  selections  of 
undergraduate  courses. 

In  regulatory  terms  these  are  postgraduate  diplomas  open  to  uni- 
versity graduates  wishing  to  broaden  the  base  of  their  initial  education. 
In  practical  terms,  a  need  which  was  foreseen  by  the  Hughes  Parry 
Report  has  been  incorporated  within  a  system  of  off-campus  correspon- 
dence teaching  which  was  originally  designed  to  make  university  part- 
time  study  available  outside  the  traditional  campus  towns.  Massey 
University  has  been  the  only  university  institution  able  to  fund  such 
continuing  education  programs  through  the  block  grant  system  of  uni- 
versity funding.  Other  institutions  have  offered  continuing  education 
programs  only  within  the  predominantly  user-pays  framework  of  spe- 
cialist continuing  education  department.  (Another  aspect  of  this  use  of 
the  correspondence  teaching  system  to  deliver  continuing  education  has 
been  the  abolition  of  such  a  specialist  department  at  Massey  Univer- 
sity.) 
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(d)  Courses 

From  time  to  time  other  university  institutions  have  offered  dis- 
tance education  programs,  through  funding  arrangements  for  continu- 
ing education.  Two  examples  from  the  University  of  Otago  are: 

(i)  the  conespondence  program  in  computer  basic,  which  introduces 
the  owner  of  a  home  computer  to  programming.  This  has  been 
modelled  on  the  course  developed  by  the  BBC  in  conjunction  with 
a  series  of  teievi^ion  programs  in  computer  awareness. 

(ii)  the  music  correspondence  program,  designed  for  teachers  of 
music,  which  uses  mastery-learning  techniques  to  first  refresh,  and 
then  extend,  knowledge  in  the  theory  and  language  of  music.  The 
average  enrollment  lasts  for  over  two  years;  and  there  are  no 
examinations  (except  that  it  is  possible  to  use  the  course  to  study 
for  examinations  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music  or  Trinity  College 
at  licentiate  level). 

(e)  Distance  Teaching  as  a  Tool  in  Other  Programs 

In  some  instances  elements  of  distance  teaching  are  used  in  more 
conventional  teaching  programs.  Perhaps  the  best  New  Zealand  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  use  of  distance  teaching  techniques  by  Lincoln  College 
as  a  part  of  the  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  and  for  some  aspects  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  Students  are  required  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
on  field  placement  -  throughout  the  country.  During  these  placement 
periods  the  students  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  lecturer  responsible 
for  distance  teaching,  and  a  tutorial  program  continues  even  though  tne 
students  are  no  longer  on-campus.  Up  to  1,000  students  are  tutored 
through  this  system  each  year. 

E.  University  of  Otago  Open  Studies  Program 

(a)  Working  Party  Report  on  Distance  Education 

In  1980,  a  working  party  set  up  by  the  NZ  Director-General  of 
Education  reported  on  Distance  Education  after  reviewing  practices  in 
the  country  over  all  the  educational  levels,  and  particularly,  the  prob- 
lems which  still  remained  to  be  solved. 

One  of  the  recommendations  was  that  the  University  Grants  Com- 
mittee (which  succeeded  the  University  of  New  Zealand)  should  exa- 
mine the  timing  of  the  entry  of  another  university  into  the  field  of 
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distance  teaching.  It  was  expected  that  the  appropriate  institution  would 
be  located  in  the  Sou*h  Island.  The  University  of  Otago  had  already 
signalled  (through  its  Quinquennial  Commission  for  funding)  an  inten- 
tion to  examine  this  question. 

(b)  Needs 

In  its  examination,  the  University  of  Otago  noted  that  New 
Zealand  has  been  well  served  for  many  years  in  the  provision  of 
university  educational  opportunities.  Open-entry  policies  have  made  it 
possible  for  all  who  meet  reasonable  criteria  to  enroll;  and  part-time 
study  provisions  (together  with  the  correspondence  version  offered  by 
Massey  University)  have  encouraged  enrollment.  However,  it  had  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  that  New  Zealand  had  fallen  behiii.^  many 
countries  in  the  provision  of  open  access  university  education.  This  is  a 
concept  that  assumes  that  a  motivation  to  learn  is  usually  more  than 
sufficient  for  entry  to  many  high-level  programs  if  the  teaching  system  is 
willing  to  meet  learners'  needs  rather  than  insist  upon  the  potential 
student  re-entering  the  traditional  educational  system. 

While  initial  education  for  many  professions  will  remain  a  basic  part 
of  the  university  teaching  commitment,  there  is  a  persistent  demand  for 
recurrent  and  post-experience  education  which  cannot  be  ignored.  All 
parts  of  the  education  system,  and  many  professional  societies  are 
involved,  but  universities  have  an  ability  to  apply  research-based  infor- 
mation which  is  unique.  There  are  many  examples:  the  requirement  of 
many  North  American  states  for  members  of  different  occupations  to 
continue  their  university  studies  in  order  to  maintain  registration,  the 
involvement  of  universities  in  cooperative  research  and  training  projects 
with  companies  and  corporations  in  both  America  and  Europe,  and  a 
recent  paper  issued  by  the  British  Department  of  Education  and  Science 
outlining  proposals  for  the  increased  participation  of  universities  and 
colleges  of  higher  education  in  the  provision  of  continuing  education. 
Changing  attitudes  to  work  and  leisure  having  an  increasing  impact  on 
the  types  of  learning  opportunities  required  by  the  community,  and 
provide  a  further  impetus  to  expanding  university  extension  provisions. 

The  rapidity  of  technological  change  places  an  increasing  pressure 
on  universities  to  provide  further  education  consisting  of  learning  ex- 
periences which  are  significantly  different  from  those  at  the  core  of 
university  teaching.  In  almost  every  case  it  is  necessary  for  such  pro- 
grams to  be  interdisciplinary,  aligned  to  problem-oriented  or  thematic 
objectives,  and  available  where  they  are  needed,  when  they  are  needed, 
and  in  an  appropriate  form.  Distance  teaching  techniques  are  required 
to  take  programs  to  the  areas  of  need. 
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But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  impose  a  non-traditional  requirement  on 
structures  which  are  not  designed  to  meet  new,  and  changing,  needs 
with  a  suitable  response.  The  response  of  the  University  of  Otago  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  new  open  study  structure  to  facilitate  the 
definition  of  appropriate  teaching  programs,  provide  access  to  teaching 
resources  and  maintain  the  systems  necessary  for  a  different  teaching 
method. 

(c)  Methods 

The  system  which  has  been  put  in  place,  at  first  on  a  trial  basis,  now 
in  a  limited  regional  context,  is  based  on  teleconference  centers.  These 
allow  small  groups  in  different  towns  to  take  part  in  a  single  interactive 
session.  The  basic  element  is  a  high-quality  audio  system  which  has  been 
designed  and  built  by  the  University  in  close  cooperation  with  the  NZ 
Post  Office.  Slide  projectors  at  each  site  are  interlocked  so  that  a 
lecturer  can  control  all  projectors  from  whichever  site  is  being  used  to 
convene  the  class  or  meeting.  The  third  element  of  the  teaching  system 
is  the  traditional  "course  book*'  or  papers  prepared  for  the  individual 
student. 

Rather  than  being  designed  for  basic  individual  learning,  the  tele- 
conference session  aims  at  providing  for  small  groups  locs.ted  in  differ- 
ent towns  to  meet  together,  share  their  own  experience,  and  make  use 
of  appropriate  resource  persons  anywhere  in  the  country  (or  indeed 
further  afield  -  input  has  been  arranged  for  particular  sessions  from 
Melbourne,  Rarotonga,  San  Francisco,  London  and  Jerusalem). 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  system  is  the  ability  to  work  with  a 
professional  group  to  design  aspects  of  the  learning  system  iu  coopera- 
tion with  the  group.  All  adult  (as  against  undergraduate)  students 
respond  better  to  a  teaching  system  that  recognizes  that  expertise  may 
reside  in  the  experience  of  the  student  group,  and  this  often  comple- 
ments the  academic  program  in  many  different  ways.  In  a  totally 
practical  framework,  short  student  papers  on  aspects  of  the  work  to  be 
studied  are  an  excellent  teaching  device  and  allow  a  greater  involvement 
of  the  student  group.  Learning,  at  a  post-experience  level,  is  often  a 
two-way  process. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  system  is  the  ability  of  small  groups  to 
work  together  themselves,  as  a  part  of  a  wider  program.  Several 
professional  groups  have  found  this  an  unexpected  additional  benefit;  a 
local  group  dynamic  is  often  a  useful  adjunct  to  professional  develop- 
ment courses. 

Immediate  contact  with  the  lecturers  'esource  person  allows  another 
dimension  to  the  design  b'*  the  course.  Ai  th.  simplest  level,  the  system 
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provides  a  means  for  assignments  to  be  discussed  after  assessment. 
Since  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  studying  at  a  distance  is  always  the 
isolation,  the  seminar  aspect  is  obviously  important. 

Initially  the  University  is  concerned  with  the  national  development 
of  an  audio  system,  together  with  a  limited  provision  of  slide  projectors 
and  video  playback  equipment.  A  second  phase  of  network  develop- 
ment will  address  computer  technology  at  an  appropriate  future  date. 

While  the  most  widely-publicized  applications  of  telecommunica- 
tions in  education  have  been  dominated  by  television,  recent  research 
has  directed  increasing  attention  to  the  effectiveness  of  audio  systems 
which  use  equipment  specifically  designed  for  audio  teleconferencing. 
Visual  support  is  supplementary. 

When  computerized  graphics  are  developed  to  the  appropriate 
technical  level  they  will  be  added  to  the  proposed  national  system  as 
funding  permits.  In  the  first  instance  such  systems  will  be  concerned 
with  providing  an  **electronic  blackboard"  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
display  at  all  locations  the  material  normally  written  or  drawn  on  a 
classroom  blackboard.  A  prototype  unit  has  been  constructed.  Micro- 
computers installed  at  each  terminal  location  will  eventually  allow  a 
wide  range  of  materials  to  be  stored  prior  to  a  teaching  session,  and 
either  disf'  yed  at  the  appropriate  time  by  the  lecturer,  or  printed 
locally.  Such  a  system  has  also  been  tested  under  experimental  condi- 
tions. 

At  this  stage  video  material  is  needed  for  many  of  the  courses  and 
videocassette  recorders  are  used.  Material  is  copied  into  videocassettes 
and  set  to  the  teaching  centers  in  advance  of  the  presentation.  When 
the  scale  of  teaching  has  reached  a  significant  level  it  is  expected  that 
negotiations  can  be  undertaken  with  Television  New  Zealand  to  broad- 
cast material  on  one  of  the  national  carriers  for  automatic  recording  at 
the  remote  terminals.  Playback  would  be  at  the  control  of  the  lecturer. 

(d)  University  Grants  Comn-.ittee  and  Government  Approvals 

The  University  of  Otago's  proposals  were  incorporated  in  its  sub- 
missions to  the  national  University  Grants  Committee  for  implementa- 
tion in  the  1984-89  quinquennial  period.  As  a  part  of  the  quinquennial 
settlement,  funding  has  been  made  available  both  in  the  block  grant 
which  the  University  receives  from  the  Government,  and  in  a  sup- 
plementary equipment  grant.  Such  funding  is  subject  to  Government 
approval  within  the  context  of  national  university  funding  up  to  1989 
and  approval  was  finalized  in  late  1984  to  begin  in  the  financial  year 
beginning  1  April  1985. 
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(e)  Elements  of  the  Study  Center  Approach 

The  regional  network  of  study  centers  that  had  been  established 
during  the  experimental  stages  now  provides  a  teaching  system  that 
covers  the  university  district  in  the  southern  half  of  the  South  Island. 
There  are  seven  permanent  centers,  and  subcenters  can  be  added  as  it  is 
appropriate  to  the  course  or  program.  Each  center  is  maintained  by  a 
local  coordinator  who  supervises  enrollments,  equipment  and  the 
course  material  prepared  in  the  University  and  distributed  for  the  use  of 
the  group. 

In  1986,  planning  is  underway  to  establish  a  national  network  of 
twenty  centers  in  addition  to  the  regional  network,  and  discussions  have 
been  undertaken  with  a  vanety  of  institutions  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  additional  regional  networks  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  national  network  is  planned  to  incorporate  up  to  three  separate 
terminal  sites  at  each  location.  This  will  allow  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 
the  scheduling  of  courses,  and  maximize  the  use  of  the  time  available. 
The  priority  in  1986  is  the  establishment  of  sites  readily  available  to 
medical  and  allied  health  professionals.  Several  program  developments 
build  on  the  concentration  of  faculty  and  other  academic  resources  in 
this  particular  area  at  the  University  of  Otago. 

In  the  program  terms,  each  regional  study  center  offers  courses  for 
university  credit,  courses  designed  to  assist  professional  development, 
and  courses  of  general  continuing  education.  The  national  network  will 
repeat  this  basic  pattern. 

It  is  expected  that  the  national  network  will  work  in  cooperation 
with  a  range  of  different  educational  institutions  and  also  with  different 
professional  groups.  One  of  the  major  aims  is  to  provide  a  system  of 
high-quality  continuing  education  that  remains  under  the  academic 
control  of  the  appropriate  body,  regardless  of  the  management  of  the 
teaching  system  itself.  While  university  teaching  resources  will  be  used 
where  these  are  appropriate,  it  is  assumed  that  other  appropriate 
teaching  resources  reside  in  the  wider  community.  The  study  center 
approach,  based  on  a  developing  electronic  network,  assumes  a 
cooperative  approach  to  teaching. 

Elements  of  Cost  Involved 

Network  charges:  A  rental  is  paid  to  the  common  carrier  for  the 
lease  of  the  networks  used.  Additional  rentals  are  levied  for  the  addition 
of  temporary  sites. 
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Course  cosis:  In  common  with  other  forms  of  distance  teaching 
there  is  a  course  development  cost  (staffing  and  materials),  and  the  costs 
associated  with  print,  slide  and  video  production.  These  are  variable 
costs,  related  to  the  planning  of  individual  programs  or  courses. 

(f)  Pilot  Programs  in  1986;  Projections  to  1989 

In  1986,  two  undergraduate  level  programs  have  been  offered  on 
the  regional  network,  one  in  social  work,  and  a  second  in  the  humani- 
ties. In  addition  professional  programs  have  been  offered  for  general 
practitioners  (medicine),  nurses,  physiotherapists,  and  teachers. 

As  a  pilot  for  future  developments,  a  postgraduate  diploma  in 
Clinical  Dentistry  began  in  March,  with  a  .student  group  situated  in 
Auckland. 

Projections  to  the  end  of  the  quinquennium  (1989)  allow  f  »•  the 
enrollment  of  over  200  full-time  student  equivalents  in  courses  for  credit 
(post-graduate  and  post-experience).  This  will  involve  over  1,000  course 
enrollments  in  this  mode.  In  addition,  professional  and  cooperative 
ventures  with  other  institutions  will  continue  to  play  a  significant  part  in 
the  use  of  the  system  by  a  wide  range  of  student  groups. 


NEW  ZEALAND  DISTANCE  EDUCATION:  SCOPE 
FOR  INVOLVEMENT  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


A.  The  Major  Institutions  as  a  Development  Model 


For  nearly  150  years  the  major  tool  of  the  distance  teaching  institu- 
tion has  been  the  postal  service.  Material  from  the  teacher  has  been 
delivered;  and  assignments  from  the  student  have  been  returned.  The 
postal  system  has  enabled  what  has  been  described  as  an  **industrial- 
ized"  system  of  teaching  and  learning.  As  reprographic  processes  have 
developed,  it  has  been  possible  to  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  materials  sent  to  students.  Duplicators  have  given  way  to 
off-set  presses,  and  computer-set  print  now  makes  the  production  of 
teaching  materials  even  more  effective.  New  Zealand's  major  distance 
teaching  institutions  have  consistently  refined  the  possibilities  of  this 
print-and-post  technology,  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles: 

(i)  Teaching  is  based  on  a  communication  system  which  can 
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effectively,  reliably,  quickly  and  cheaply  reach  the  target 
populations. 

(ii)  Course  materials  are  well-designed  and  presented,  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  need  for  face-to-face  support  or  follow-up 
procedures. 

(iii)  Peripheral  materials  (including  slides  and  tapes)  arc  intro- 
duced only  where  the  delivery  systems  can  cope  with  them, 
and  when  most  students  have  the  means  to  use  them.  Printed 
materials  are  paramount. 

(iv)  New  target  populations  and  their  needs  are  regularly  iden- 
tified by  research,  surveys  and  policy  reviews. 

(v)  Procedures  arc  in  place  to  monitor  teaching  activities  and 
evaluate  learning  outcomes  at  every  stage  of  the  operation  of 
each  of  the  major  distance  teaching  institutions. 

(vi)  Each  institution  recognizes  the  need  for  effective  staff  train- 
ing in  distance  teaching. 

(vii)  Support  services  are  in  place  for  students,  appropriate  to  the 
different  teaching  circumstances  of  each  institution  and  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

(viii)  Resources  in  the  local  areas  where  students  live  are  coordi- 
nated with  the  resources  of  the  teaching  institutions. 

(ix)  Policies  with  regard  to  staffmg,  course  design,  and  assess- 
ment are  promoted  in  order  to  maintain  and  enhance  the 
status  of  distance  education  within  the  total  educational 
provision  of  the  country. 

(x)  Students  are  encouraged  to  be  involved  in  and  identify  with 
the  teaching  institution  as  a  major  motivating  force  for  the 
student,  and  as  a  matter  of  {/ublic  relations  for  the  institu- 
tion. 

(xi)  Distance  teaching  in  New  Zealand: 

(a)  provides  access  to  education  for  disadvantaged  groups; 

(b)  supports  institutions  with  limited  resources  of  their  own; 

(c)  responds  quickly  to  new  developments  and  curriculum 
changes; 

(d)  delivers  services  quickly  to  large  numbers  of  student; 

(e)  overcomes  shortages  of  teachers  in  key  areas; 

(f)  replaces  conventional  educational  services  in  emergen- 
cies; and 

(g)  provides  expertise  to  mass  media  educational  services  as 
required. 

At  the  school,  the  technical,  and  the  university  levels,  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  distance  education  complements  the  services  of 
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the  conventional  institutions  and  makes  provision  for  students  who  take 
advantage  of  the  state-funded  educational  system.  Within  a  small  coun- 
try, this  comprehensive  system  provides  a  number  of  practical  models 
for  development.. 

B.  Technical  Developments  in  Distance  Education 

If  current  practices  in  distance  educatioii  are  directly  related  to  the 
provision  of  reliable  postal  services,  and  the  design  of  courses  has  been 
enhanced  by  better  and  more  reliable  means  of  printing,  it  follows  that 
as  nc  V  technologies  become  widely  available  their  usefulness  in  distance 
education  must  be  constantly  evaluated. 

Over  the  last  20  years  television  has  been  expected  to  play  a  major 
part  in  changing  teaching  and  learning  methods,  but  the  initial  promise 
has  proved  less  ihan  impressive  in  most  instances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  video  technology  assists  in  the  presentation  of  material,  but 
the  essential  element  of  interchange  between  the  teaching  system  and 
the  learning  system  is  absent  from  most  educational  television.  As  with 
audiotapes  before,  video  technology  will  provide  a  useful  and  conve- 
nient means  of  course  presentation  and  allow  increasing  sophistication 
in  teaching  systems  that  primarily  use  other  means  to  bring  the  learner 
and  the  teaching  institution  together.  Neither  audio  nor  video  will 
completely  replace  what  Homberg  (1981)  has  called  "guided  didactic 
conversation".  It  is  this  interactive  nature  of  distance  education  which 
distinguishes  formal  systems  from  the  wide  range  of  informal  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  nationwide  radio  and  television  broadcasting 
provide  in  the  New  Zealand  context. 

The  development  of  computer  technology  and  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  this  through  the  cheap  and  reliable  systems,  will  probably  have 
much  more  impact  on  distance  education.  Most  educational  institutions 
in  New  Zealand  have  pilot  projects  of  one  sort  or  another  in  the  use  of 
computer-assisted  instruction.  Even  more  are  using  computers  in  the 
administration  of  education.  It  is  expected  that  over  the  next  few  years 
many  of  these  developments  will  begin  to  provide  a  means  to  connect 
teacher  and  learner  in  formal  distance  education  projects. 

(a)  PolyOne  Project 

An  important  development  in  recent  years  has  been  the  design  of  a 
computer  system,  with  related  educational  programming,  specifically 
for  the  New  Zealand  educational  market.  The  project  was  based  at  the 
Wellington  Polytechnic,  and  consisted  of  a  central  storage  capacity, 
together  with  up  to  16  monitors  in  a  daisy-chain  arrangement.  A  teacher 
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can  command  the  first  monitor  in  the  chain  and  take  a  class  through  a 
lesson,  or  by  turning  a  key  transform  the  system  into  a  group  of 
independent  learning  stations.  Programming  for  the  pilot  stages  was 
undertaken  by  a  commercial  firm,  Progeni  Systems  Ltd.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  PolyOne  was  seen  as  a  means  for,  firstly  providing  schools  and 
colleges  with  compatible  equipment  for  computer  applications  in  edu- 
cation, secondly  for  making  the  computer  system  a  part  of  any  appropri- 
ate teaching  or  learning  situation,  thirdly  for  encouraging  teachers  to 
program  their  own  lesson  material,  and  finally,  through  networking, Jo 
allow  the  sharing  of  computer  education  between  schools.  The  schools 
system  was  not  adopted  by  the  Government  for  provision  throughout  the 
country;  instead  individual  institutions  have  purchased  microcomputers 
from  the  wide  and  varied  range  of  imported  models  available.  The  Poly 
system  has  been  taken  over  by  Progeni  Systems,  further  developed  for 
educational  purposes,  and  produced  in  the  main  for  the  export  market. 

(b)  Teleconference  Techniques  in  Distance  Education 

An  earlier  section  of  this  paper  has  descn  ed  a  developing  system 
of  distance  education  based  on  teleconference  centers.  New  Zealand 
has  an  extensive  telecommunications  network  which  is,  at  present, 
undergoing  considerable  technical  change.  Trunk  networks  are  being 
extended  by  means  of  the  application  of  fiber  optic  cable  to  enhance 
capability,  and  in  some  cases  microwave  networks  are  being  upgraded. 
These  extensions  are  making  more  channels  available  for  a  wider  variety 
of  purposes.  At  the  same  time  switching  capabilities  are  being  extended. 
Computerized  switching  not  only  improves  the  services  available  on  the 
telephone  network,  but  also  allows  a  greater  range  of  data  applications. 
A  new  packet-switching  network  is  also  available.  New  Zealand  is  a  part 
of  the  worldwide  telecommunications  network  through  Intelsat  termi- 
nals at  Warkworth,  and  the  common  carrier  -  presently  the  NZ  Post 
Office,  although  recent  government  announcements  indicate  that  a 
separate  Telecommunications  Corporation  will  be  established  in  the 
near  future  -  is  also  establishing  Intelsat  terminals  at  Wellington  and 
Christchurch.  There  are  plans  to  use  some  satellite  capacity  on  Aussat 
(the  Australian  domestic  satellite).  - 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  teleconference  of  interest  to  the 
development  of  distance  education: 

(1)  Telephone  Conference 

The  most  common  carriers  offer  a  facility  to  bridge  together  a 
number  of  telephones  so  that  a  group  of  people  may  talk  together.  In 
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New  Zealand  the  present  service  offers  a  maximum  of  ten  telephones.  If 
one  or  more  of  the  linked  telephones  is  designed  as  a  loudspeaker 
instrument  it  is  possible  to  have  a  group  of  people  at  that  location.  A 
telephone  conference  simply  links  together  a  number  of  locations  using 
the  normal  telephone  network.  Voice  switches  must  be  used  in  the 
circuitry  (usually  in  the  common  carrier's  bridging  equipment,  but  also 
in  the  terminal  instrument  for  loudspeakmg  telephones).  These  cut-off 
received  sound  while  sound  is  being  transmitted,  in  order  to  prevent 
feedback  and  eliminate  ambient  sound.  The  disadvantage  of  voice- 
switched  systems  is  that  clipping  of  speech  occurs,  especially  when 
several  terminals  are  in  use.  Structured  meetings  are  easily  handled,  but 
dialogue  between  groups  of  students  (and  their  teachers)'is  difficult. 

(2)  Audio  Teleconference 

The  best  results,  in  educational  terms,  are  achieved  when 
specially-designed  equipment  is  used  to  create  a  network  of  teaching 
centers.  These  may  be  either  hardwired  (permanently  bridged  together) 
for  optimum  speech  quality,  or  connected  together  through  the  switched 
network.  Hard-wired  networks  have  send  and  receive  channels,  and  the 
terminal  equipment  allows  high-quality  audio  without  distortion  or 
ambient  sound.  Various  devices  may  be  used  to  switch  off  the  micro- 
phones not  in  use  at  any  given  point;  the  simplest  device  is  to  make  each 
a  "push-to-talk"  model  so  that  a  student  joins  the  class  by  placing  a 
finger  on  a  button.  The  teacher/lecturer/discussion  leader/  chairperson 
may  have  a  continuously  open  microphone  to  operate  in  a  "broadcast 
mode"  where  this  is  appropriate.  Terminals  joined  through  a  switched 
network  need  voice-switching  protocols,  and  audio  quality  suffers  as  a 
result. 

(3)  Video  Conferencing 

An  expensive  version  of  the  teleconference  allows  video  and  audio 
connections  between  a  number  of  sites.  Two-way  video  is  expensive  in 
its  use  of  channel  space,  and  multiple  sites  need  to  be  either  specially 
designed  (using  fiber  optic  cables  or  microwave),  or  linked  by  satellite. 
It  is  problematic  whether  the  expense  of  such  systems  justifies  the  need 
to  add  full-frame,  live  video  to  a  teaching  session.  Freeze-frame  video 
can  be  carried  on  a  (separate)  telephone  line  and  provide  still  picture" 
from  the  teaching  center  to  the  remote  sites;  some  teaching  institution^ 
have  experimented  with  a  broadcest  satellite  video  program  emanating 
from  the  teaching  site  and  audio  conference  facilities  to  bring  the 
student  body  into  contact  with  the  teacher  in  real  time. 
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(4)  Computer  Conferencing 

It  is  also  possible  to  join  a  group  of  computers  together  either  in 
real  time  or  in  delayed  time  so  that  teachers  and  students  may  conduct  a 
screen  dialogue.  Such  applications  will  be  important  aspects  of  some 
forms  of  distance  education  in  the  near  future.  Computer  technology 
can  also  be  "used  in  conjunction  with  the  telecommunications  network  to 
deliver  materials  to  distant  students  through  videotext.  As  hardware 
becomes  increasingly  available  and  more  standardized,  data  transfers  to 
the  distant  student  and  back  to  the  teacher  will  become  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  postal  system. 

It  is  possible  that  the  biggest  advances  in  distance  education  tech- 
nology will  involve  combinations  of  the  different  sorts  of  teleconference. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  will  be  a  combination  of  cheap 
microcomputers,  videodisk  machines  and  audio  teleconference  equip- 
ment. 

Developments  in  New  Zealand  have  concentrated  initially  on  audio 
teleconference  equipment.  Overseas  models  used  in  experimental  net- 
works were  found  to  be  less  than  satisfactory,  and  the  New  Zealand 
networks  will  use  new  equipment  (at  a  time  of  writing  under  manufac- 
ture) specifically  designed  at  the  University  of  Otago,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Telecommunications  Division  of  the  New  Zealand  Post  Office. 

The  next  level  of  development  will  be  the  integration  of  computer 
and  video  technologies  into  the  audio  system.  While  the  basic  technolo- 
gies are  known,  funding  is  now  required  to  work  out,  in  pragmatic 
network  terms,  the  best  educational  configurations.  These  are  not 
necessarily  a  matter  of  more  costly  equipment;  more,  they  concern  the 
best  way  of  delivering  student  materials  effectively,  while  encouraging 
on-line  participation  in  the  educational  process. 

Developments  in  New  Zealand  parallel  investigations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  an  important  function  of  international  agency  involve- 
ment may  be  the  coordination  of  research  into  telecommunication 
applications  of  distance  education,  and  the  funding  of  pilot  projects 
which  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  operational  questions  which  arise. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 
A.  Population  as  of  1985 


All  Age  46  and 

Groups    9-10  Yrs  11-17  Yrs  18-25  Yrs  26^5  Yrs  Above 


Total 

3,232,700 

113,630 

430,190 

467,100 

896,550 

869,510 

Male 

1,005,900 

58,000 

219,470 

238,310 

447,050 

409,450 

Female 

1,626,800 

55,630 

210,720 

220,790 

449,500 

460,060 

Rural 

530,486 

18,643 

70,594 

76,651 

147,124 

142,687 

Urban 

2,702,214 

84,983 

359,596 

590,449 

749,426 

726,823 

B.  Educational  Institutions 


Enrollment  (1984)  

Teachers 

Girls     Capacity   Trained  Untrained 

226,636        *         21,102  — 
37,190        *  3,463  — 

189,446        *         17,639  — 

Enrollment  (19S4)  

Teachers 

2.  Secondary    Number     Boys       Girls     Capacity   Trained  Untrained 
Schools 
(Forms  3  7) 
Total  231,657 
Rural  38,014 
Urban  193,643 


1.  Primary  Number  Boys 
Schools 

Total  465,353  238,717 

Ruial  76,364  39,174 

Urban  388,989  199,543 


15,6,594  115,063  *  14,154 
19,133  18,881  2,323 
97,461      96,182        *  11,831 


Enrollment  (1984) 


Universities 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

General 

45,846 

20,927 

24,919 

* 

* 

Technical 

1,069 

831 

238 

* 

* 

Professional  Colleges 

Medical 

2,299 

1,432 

867 

* 

* 

*  Information  "".ot  available. 
**  Comprising  2,958  full-time  and  1,956  part-time. 
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Engineering/ 

Technology 
Agriculture 

Total 

4.  Teacher  Training 

Primary  Teacher 

Training 
Secondary  Teacher 

Training 

Total 

5.  Technical/ 
Vocational 
Training 
Institutes 
Polytechnics 

(full-time) 

(part-time) 
Technical 
Correspondence 
Institute/part-time 
Others  (specify) 

Secondary  School 

part-time 
Correspondence 

School/part-time 

Total 


4,998 

3,801 

1,197 

* 

* 

4,030 

2,837. 

1,193 

* 

* 

58,242 

29,828 

28,414 

* 

4,914** 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Faculty 

1,868 

339 

1,529 

not  full 

* 

554 

216 

338 

not  full 

* 

2,422 

555 

1,867 

376 

Enrollment  (1984) 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Capacity 

Teachers 

8,195 

2,200 

5,995 

* 

2,581 

36,217 

22,415 

13,801 

* 

29,757 

23,976 

5,781 

* 

391 

>/ 

54,289 

14,529 

39,760 

10,199 

2,561 

7,638 

138,657 

65,681 

72,975 

6.  National  Education/Training  Institutes  (included  in  above  1, 2, 4  and  6) 


Technical  Correspondence  Institute 
Correspondence  School 
External  at  Massey  University 


*  Information  not  available. 
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ROLL  NUMBERS  OF  FULL- YEAR  STUDENTS  AT  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

AT  I  JULY  1985 


TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Preschool  -  Non-profit  making  groups 

2,384 

3,053 

3,041 

At  Primary  Schools 

... 

. .  • 

1^586 

U12 

913 

1^039 

685 

825 

759 

853 

1,044 

Correspondence  School 

.  •  . 

. . . 

206 

259 

301 

297 

341 

505 

495 

458 

488 

Playcentres 

21,643 

22,400 

22I8OI 

21,396 

19,401 

17,765 

16,448 

16,'98 

16,395 

16,170 

15,514 

U</23 

Kindergartens 

30,171 

32,357 

34,075 

35,560 

36,812 

38,595 

39,074 

39,791 

40,009 

40,340 

40,590 

41,170; 

Total 

51,814 

54,757 

56,876 

58,748 

57,584 

57,574 

S6  R^R 

57  015 

57  734 

60,148 

60,476 

60  666 

Primaty  - 

Primary  Schools 

389,319 

390,444 

90,350 

390,419 

389,186 

380,024 

373,688 

367,286 

367,879 

372,042 

362,885 

352,954: 

Intermediate  Schools 

77,412 

77,316 

77,315 

74,334 

74,096 

73,250 

73,136 

73,383 

75,510 

77,733 

76,103 

72,81'A 

Area  and  DHS  Primers  to  Form  2 

6,341 

6,341 

6,177 

6,205 

6,348 

6,344 

6,580 

Forms  1  and  2  at  Form  1-7 

Schools 

4,799 

5,015 

5,615 

5,574 

5,830 

5,946 

5,862 

6,215 

7,501 

7,421 

7,321 

7,160 

Chatham  Islands  Schools 

127 

155 

146 

142 

14i 

149 

165 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Correspondence  Schools 

799 

963 

1,021 

1,003 

1,140 

1,353 

1,335 

1,353 

1,451 

1,383 

1,481 

1,599 

Departmental  Special  Schools 

475 

587 

482 

427 

360 

363 

289 

277 

280 

324 

304 

224 

Dept  of  Social  Welfare  Schools 

89 

99 

123 

107 

94 

85 

69 

93 

49 

40 

RNZ  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Sch 

168^ 

98] 

95 

96 

97 

88 

73 

83 

73 

69 

68 

61 

Private  Primary  Schools 

50,574 

j0,745 

49,899 

49,044 

48,690 

48,355 

45,619 

38,997 

27,199 

10,670 

10,798 

10,99L 

Total 

523,673  525,323  525,012  521,138  519,666  515,976  506,602  492,856  486.167  476.083  465.353  452.426 

6:3 


Secondary  - 

State  Secondary  Schools  173,909  184,2?i  193,894  195,770  198,467  193,860  190,851  192,788  199,845  215  633  215  819  214  518 

Area  and  DHS  Fonn  3-7  3,087    3,016  2,856  2,793  2,831.2.747  2,753  2,639  2,718  2,917  3  036  3^199 

•Correspondence  School  586      709  762  728  Sfeb'./^Pia  920  989  937  885  969  1  053 

Departmental  Special  Schools    109  151  2l6  "  250  235  215  279  290  406  ^370 

Dept.  of  Social  Welfare  Schools    291  292  322  355  331  315  346  388  357  296 

Private  Secondary  Schools  31,014  31,804  32,379  32,264  32,287  32,004  31,256  27,980  19,376  10,635  11,070  11,534 

Total  208,596  219,754  230,291  231,998  235,043  230J28  226346  224.926  223.501  7%0JdR  7'\} 
Continuing  -  State  only 

Technical  Correspondence  Inst.  18,749   19,634  21,712  22,022  26,404  29,415  28,566  30,091  29,837  29,899  29,757  31,949 

Technical  Institutes- 
Full-time  students  3,353    3,666    4,260    4,728  5,760  6,286    6,842    6,915    7,330    7,956    8,195  8,356 
Part-time  students  33,996  33,091  35,151  31,801  34,282  38,755  37,659  35,849  36,210  37,584  36,217  35,194 

Classes  at  other  Institutions  - 

FulMimc  students  2*         174      253      218  200  .....         .  t) 

Part-time  students  51,260  59,324  62,497  64,688  75,124  62,313  72  008  67.851  64.197  ^.9*.545  M  ARR  ^710\ 

§ 

5' 
:3 


;  Total 

107,566  115,889  123,873  123,457  14  L770  136,769  145,075  140,706  137,574  U4.984  138.657  128.200 

Teacher  Colleges  - 
Teacher  Training 
Post  grad.  Specialist  Courses 
Other  Full-time  Courses 

7,913 
91 

7,681 
98 

7,426 
95 

6,748  6,150 
89  84 

5,729 
91 

5,803 
116 

5,844 
57 

4,411 
53 
39 

3,372 
57 
75 

2,551 
54 
123 

2,644 
59 
141 

Total 

8,004 

7,779 

7,521 

6,837  6,234 

5,820 

5,919 

5,901 

4,503 

3,504 

2,728 

2,844 

■      University  Institutions  - 

Full-time  internal  students 
Part-time  internal  students 
Extra-mural  students 

25,061 
10,438 
4,113 

25,875 
11,056 
.5,191 

8,374 
11,522 
5,583 

29,130  29,677 
11,719  12,158 
6,099  6,488 

29,894 
12,644 
6,612 

30,989 
12,944 
7,366 

31,549 
13,187 
8,028 

32,076 
13.235 
8,838 

33,144 
13,326 
10,043 

33,875 
13,578 
10,789 

34,431 
13,368 
12,069 

39,612  42,122  45,479  46,948  48,323   49,150  51,299  52.764  54.149  56.513  58,242  59,868 
 GRAND  TOTAL         939,265  965,624  989,052  909,126  1,008.620  995,417  992.099  975.168  963.628  961,980  95-7,133  934,974 

. . .  Figures  not  available 
"  ^'*'*'Mde5  "primary  schools" 
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ROLL  NUMBERS  OF  FULL-YEAR  STUDENTS  IN  DISTANCE  TEACHING  INSTITUTIONS 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Correspondence  School 

Pre-School 
School  Age/Primary  & 
Secondary 

Adult  Part-time 

3,207 
5,124 

206 

3,257 
7,041 

259 

3,361 
9,741 

301 

4,696 
10,933 

297 

5,816 
10,087 

496 

4,792 
10,095 

536 

5,044 
9,511 

526 

5,251 
9,645 

544 

5,942 
9,667 

577 

6,687 
10,418 

713 

9,650 
10,718. 

Total 

8,331 

10,504 

13,361 

15,930 

16,200 

15,383 

15,091 

15,422 

16.153 

17,682 

21,081 

Technical  Correspondence 
Institute 
Mainly  Part-time  21,712 
Massey  University 
Extramural  Students 
Mainly  Part-time  5,583 

22,022 
6,099 

26,404 
6,488 

29,415 
6,612 

28,566 
7,366 

30,091 
7,699 

29,837 
8  497 

29,899 
9,763 

29,757 
10,391 

31,949 
10.950 

33,513 
12,275 
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SECONDARY  DIVISION    RETURN  FOR  TERM  i-1986  TERM-WEEK  NO.  2  YEAR-WEEK 

NO.  16  ENDING  6-6^1986 
TEACHING  SUMMARY  FOR  WEEK  OF  3  WIRD'S 


Department 


1.  Art 

2.  Clothing 

3.  Commerce 

4.  English 

5.  Esl 

6.  Home  Economics 

7.  Languages 

8.  Mathematics 

9.  Music 
10.  FT 

IL  Science 

12.  Social  Sciences 

13.  Egg 


Sets  Aggregate 

on  — :  

Hand    Received  Marked    Balance     Term  Year 


Average  Older  than  Oldest 
per  Day  Seven  Days  Set 


239 

159 

253 

145 

507 

2,820 

6.3 

0 

30-3-1986 

174 

131 

170 

135 

383 

2,491 

6.7 

16 

26-5-1986 

792 

532 

907 

417 

2,119 

10,004 

6.5 

90 

21-5-1986 

526 

483 

551 

458 

1,216 

6,227 

7.6 

132 

15-5-1986 

96 

110 

124 

82 

227 

1,779 

6.5 

12 

25-5-1986 

190 

152 

223 

119 

505 

3,045 

6.6 

28 

2-4-1986 

592 

577 

726 

443 

1,751 

9,370 

6.7 

134 

14-5-1986 

921 

559 

783 

597 

1,777 

9,181 

9.1 

163 

4-5-1986 

106 

162 

186 

82 

510 

2,594 

6.1 

11 

28-5-1986 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

6-6-1986 

330 

395 

495 

230 

1,227 
633 

5,226 

6.0 

8 

26-5-1986 

358 

180 

273 

265 

3,901 

5.6 

97 

14-5-1986 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

6-6-1936 

14.  Technicrafts  152        103         177  78  482       2,499        6.0  14  26-5-1986 

15.  Thorndow  0  0  0  0  0  0        0.0  0  6-6-1986 


Totals  1986 

4,376 

3,543 

4,868 

3,051 

11,437 

59,118 

6.9 

706 

2-4-1986 

Totals  1985  "AVK  2 
Change 

3,432 
27.5 

3,756 
-5.7 

4,140 
17.8 

3,048 
0.1 

10,300 
11.0 

61,422 
'-3.8 

6.3 

9.5 

655 

7-5-1985 

Totals  1985  YWK  16  996  8,583  6,147  3,432  6,147  57,282  7.3  150  3(M-1985 
Change  339.4      ^58.7       -20.8       -11.1         86. 1  3.2  -5.5  


Roll  at  End  of  Week 


Week  Ending 

Full-Time 

SSG 

Part-Time 

INST 

TOTAL 

TWK  2  YWK  16 
TWK2 
YWK  16 

6-  6-1986 

7-  6-1985 
31-5-1985 

992 
1,087 
1,086 

6,738 
4,727 
4,549 

10,127 
9,433 
9,475 

85 
56 

56 

17,942 
15,303 
15,166 

627 
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TECHNICAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE 
ROLL  AT  1  JULY  1986 


1985 

DifT 

Accounting 

808 

748 

60 

Agriculture 

1,871 

2,076 

-205 

Aircraft  Engineering 

148 

111 

37 

Bankers  Institute 

2,085 

1,990 

95 

Boilermaking 

204 

228 

-24 

Bookselling 

27 

38 

-11 

Bricklaying 

89 

109 

-20 

Cabinetmaking 

153 

122 

31 

Carpentry  &  Joinery 

679 

590 

89 

Chartered  Secretaries  &  Administrators 

121 

149 

-28 

Coachpainting 

444 

423 

21 

Concrete  Construction  &  Building  Admin. 

- 

22 

-22 

Dispensing  Assistants 

110 

101 

9 

Electrical  Fitting 

193 

184 

9 

Electrical  Trade 

1,030 

986 

44 

Engine  Drivers,  Boiler  Attendants  & 

Boilerhouse  Practice 

409 

269 

140 

Export  Diploma 

171 

180 

-9 

Factory  Inspectors 

43 

32 

11 

Fire  Engineering 

121 

86 

35 

Fitting,  Turning  &  Machining 

570 

546 

24 

Fitting  Welding  (Inch  Welding) 

337 

330 

7 

Food  Hygiene 

45 

33 

12 

Footwear  Manufacture 

152 

173 

-21 

Hairdressing 

600 

536 

64 

Health  Engineering  &  Air  Pollution 

21 

34 

-13 

Heating,  Ventilating  &  Air  Conditioning 

111 

107 

4 

Horticulture 

2.645 

2,604 

41 

Industrial  Instrumentation 

84 

74 

10 

Institute  of  Transport 

65 

71 

-6 

JP's  Judicial  Course 

190 

198 

-8 

Legal  Executive 

328 

280 

48 

Life  Underwriters 

270 

231 

39 

Management 

1,440 

1,204 

236 

Manufacturing  Jewellery 

60 

63 

-3 

Marine  Engineering 

262 

178 

84 

Mech.  Eng.  Draughting 

13 

20 

-7 

Mining,  Tunnelling,  Quarrying 

30 

37 

-7 

Motor  Trades 

2,329 

2,191 

138 

Moulding  &  Patternmaking 

52 

55 

-3 

Motor  Vehicle  Salesman 

548 

622 

-74 

Painting  &  Decorating 

372 

37 1 

1 

Panelbealing,  Coachbuilding  &  Motor 
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Trimming 

Pilots 

Plastering 

Plumbing  &  Gasfitting 
Printing 

Purchasing  &  Supply 
QSRB 

Radio,  TV,  Microprocessors 
Real  Estate 

Real  Estate  Salesman  (Preliminary) 

Refrigeration 

Retail  (DITB) 

Saw  Doctors,  Timber  Machining, 

Toolmaking 
Sheetmetal  Working 
Ship,  Yacht  and  Boatbuilding 
Signwriting  &  Ticket  Writing 
Small  Business  Agency 
Small  Claims  Referees 
Technical  Teachers  &  Commerce  Teachers 
Textiles 
Watchmaking 

Works  Supervisors  Certificate 
Total 

AAVA  -  NZ  Certs  &  Technician 
Certificates    ^  - 

GRAND  TOTAL 
Referrals 

AAVA 

NZ  Certificates 

Advertising 
Aeronautics 

Architectural  Draughting 
Building 

Building  Inspection 

Civil  Engineering 

Commerce 

Commerce  Supply 

Commerce  -  Office  Management 

Computer  Technology  Electronics 

Customs 

Data  Processing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Fire  Technology  '\ 
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1986 

1985 

Diff 

635 

633 

2 

259 

277 

-18 

88 

72 

16 

626 

642 

-16 

604 

jyjj 

iUi 

103 

144 

-41 

57 

60 

-3 

723 

629 

94 

1,100 

1,100 

- 

2,236 

2,299 

-63 

230 

219 

11 

99 

120 

-21 

86 

98 

-12 

252 

222 

30 

80 

66 

14 

131 

134 

-3 

75 

75 

27 

27 

42 

58 

-16 

141 

166 

-25 

22 

18 

4 

145 

136 

9 

26.991 

25,998 

993 

6,527 

6,092 

435 

33,518 

32,090 

1,428 

179 

125 

54 

1986 

rk!fr 

UlU 

33 

52 

-19 

27 

28 

-1 

210 

172 

38 

201 

170 

31 

25 

18 

7 

647 

477 

170 

554 

537 

17 

56 

50 

6 

44 

44 

170 

160 

10 

147 

134 

13 

12 

12 

520 

517 

3 

6 

9 

-3 

629 
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1986  19S5  Diff 


Forestry 

78 

90 

-12 

Gas  Engineering 

6 

6 

Heating,  Ventilating  &  Air  Conditioning 

13 

9 

4 

Industrial  Measurement  &  Control 

32 

38 

-6 

Land  Surveying  ) 

Land  Surveying  Mines) 

127 

109 

18 

Mechanical  Engineering 

562 

584 

-22 

Local  Government  Administration 

t\t\ 

70 

29 

Plastics 

0 

6 

rower  vX  « lani 

HO 

'JO 

8 

rroouciion 

1^ 
JJ 

AA 

-9 

Quantity  Surveying 

127 

83 

44 

xkoao  1  ranbpori 

7 

i 

ocicnccs  ) 

oiacisucs^ 

425 

383 

42 

ourvcying  uraugniing 

inn 
209 

12 

Telecommunications 

252 

324 

-72 

Town  Plaiining 

33 

33 

Technicians  Certificates 

Automativc 

28 

Civil  Engineering 

33 

26 

7 

Draughting 

164 

146 

18 

Electrical 

96 

158 

vjdidgc  ivianagcuicni 

Q 

o 

zo 

-18 

Mechanical  Engineering 

18 

23 

-5 

dcciiunic  iccn  v^cri 

—22 

Survey 

55 

43 

12 

Telecom  Tech  Cert 

734 

576 

158 

Waste  Water  Treatment 

6 

13 

-7 

Attainment 

7 

7 

Unregistered 

197 

225 

-28 

DIPLOMAS 

Building 

9 

9 

Management  Services 

1 

1 

Total 

6,527 

6,092 

435 

630 
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A  DISTANCE  EDUCATION  COURSE  FOR 
TCI  TUTORS 


The  development  of  any  training  course  for  tutors  of  TCI  must  be 
seen  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  staff  development  program.  Our 
staff  training  tutors,  with  support  from  selected  tutors  with  specialir* 
skills  and  experience  in  distance  education,  are  preparing  instructional 
modules  on  various  aspects  of  distance  education 

The  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of  modules  -  a  module  being 
defined  as  a  self-contained  instructional  package  based  on  one  topic. 
Each  module  is  divided  into  a  set  of  units,  each  unit  dealing  with  a 
specific  aspect  of  the  module  topic.  A  feature  of  this  modular  design  is 
that  it  can  be  used  flexibly. 

(i)  Modules  can  be  studied  in  sequence  as  part  of  a  structured 
course.  This  is  how  new  tutors  will  be  trained; 

(ii)  Modules  can  be  studied  singly,  or  in  groups,  by  single  tutors 
or  small  group<^  of  tutors,  as  part  of  in-service  training;  and 

(iii)  Single  modules  or  single  units  can  be  used  as  readings  for 
seminars,  workshops,  and  other  forms  of  tr  or  refresher 
courses. 

Each  module  will  contain  a  brief  introductory  booklet  outlining  the 
content  of  the  module,  its  teaching  structure,  its  learning  objectives,  and 
how  to  study  the  module. 

A  study  guide  will  be  the  central  part  of  a  unit.  A  study  guide  will 
consist  of: 

(i)  the  learning  objectives  for  the  unit; 

(ii)  an  outline  of  what  the  unit  is  about; 

(iii)  one  or  more  readings  or  a  tape  to  listen  to; 

(iv)  the  teaching  material  on  the  topic  of  the  unit; 

(v)  self-testing  exercises;  and 

(vi)  a  written  assignment. 

Each  tutor  will  be  expected  to  work  through  the  unit  largely  on  his 
own,  but  coached  by  the  training  staff  or  a  specialist  tutor  whenever  he 
needs  it.  In  addition  to  the  study  guide  work,  each  module  will  have  an 
initial  briefing  session,  each  unit  will  include  group  discussion,  and 
one-to-one  tutor  support  will  be  available  from  '.he  training  staff  and 
specialist  tutors. 

In  preparing  this  course,  we  are  choosing  appropriate  readings  and 
other  suitable  materials  such  as  example^  from  existing  TCI  assign- 
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ments.  These  will  enhance  the  credibility  and  standing  of  the  course  as 
well  as  making  savings  in  writing  and  production  time,  and  costs  to  our 
taxpayers. 

The  course  will  not  be  run  entirely  by  specialist  tutor  training  staff. 
It  is  intended  to  make  use  of  the  talents  of  existing  tutors  who  have 
proven  experience  and  are  able  practitioners  of  our  distance  mode  of 
education.^  Being  taught  and  coached  by  their  peers  will  again  improve 
the  credibility  and  standing  of  the  course  with  tutors.  It  will  reinforce 
the  essential  day-to-day  training  that  new  tutors  get  from  their  col- 
leagues on  the  job. 

Course  Aims 

The  aims  of  the  course  planned  for  tutors  are  as  follows: 

(i)  To  give  tutors,  as  soon  as  possible,  training  in  educational 
principles  and  in  teaching  techniques; 

(ii)  To  help  tutors  make  the  change  from  being  vocational  practi- 
tioners to  being  vocational  educators; 

(iii)  To  encourage  tutors  to  develop  an  attitude  to  our  courses  and 
students  which  will  give  them  a  clearer  picture  of  their  role  as 
tutors;  and 

(iv)  To  enable  tutors  to  appreciate  that  distance  education  is  a 
\ery  efer^ive  forni  of  instruction. 

Course  Description 

Certain  skills  are  all  important  such  that  every  tutor  must  be  given 
the  chance  to  develop  them.  We  shall  cover  these  skills  in  a  basic  skills 
course  that  all  new  tutors  will  undertake. 

Other  skills  are  not  needed  by  all  tutors  equally.  For  example, 
tutors  solely  marking  students'  scripts  need  diferent  skills  from  those 
tutors  involved  with  assignment  writing.  While  all  tutors  need  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  basics,  they  must  be  allowed  to  develop  these  skills,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  direction  of  their  choice  while  conforming  to  the 
needs  of  TCI.  Tutors,  like  any  other  group,  differ  widely  in  their 
experience  and  ability.  Therefore,  after  the  basic  skills  course,  we  shall 
have  available  a  series  of  modules  from  which  a  tutor  will  be  given 
tuition,  to  suit  TCFs,  and  his  individual  needs. 

The  course  is  based  on  a  total  study-time  allowance  of  12  weeks 
(400  hours),  to  be  shared  between  TCI  and  the  Wellington  Regional 
Tutor  Training  Centre.  A  three-stage  training  course  is  envisaged. 
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(a)  Basic  Skills  (five  weeks) 

This  program  will  consist  of  four  compulsory  modules: 

(i)  The  System  of  Distance  Education  (40  hours) 

(ii)  Two-way  Communication  in  Distance  Education  (40 
hours) 

(iii)  Objectives  and  Testing  in  Distance  Education  (28  hours) 

(iv)  Writing  a  Teaching  Unit  (54  hours) 

The  program  will  take  162  hours.  Tutors  are  to  complete  this 
program  in  their  first  year.  Satisfactory  completion  may  become  a 
prerequisite  for  appointment  to  the  permanent  staff.  Much  of  what  a 
tutor  has  to  learn  is  learned  on  the  job  -  for  example,  student  enroll- 
ments, student  records,  production  procedures,  script  handling  systems, 
script  marking,  writing,  and  conditions  of  employment.  No  system  of 
tutor  training  can,  by  itself,  train  tutors  thoroughly.  The  help  of  fellow 
tutors  in  their  day-to-day  work  is  a  form  of  continuous  on-the-job 
training,  particularly  at  TCI,  where  tutors  are  located  in  work-related 
groups. 

The  training  course  must  be  the  real-life  situation  and  we  are  doing 
this  by  having  much  of  this  course  prepared  and  managed  by  our  proven 
superior  tutors. 

(b)  Developmental  Skills  (up  to  five  weeks) 

Training  is  designed  to  allow  tutors  to  select  modules  which  deve- 
lop and  extend  the  skills  taught  on  the  basic  skills  course.  Tutors  would 
normally  do  this  stage  in  their  second  year.  If  a  tutor  is  found  to  have 
difficulty  or  weakness  in  aspects  of  the  basic  skills  course,  he  can  go  on 
to  modules  that  go  more  fully  into  these  aspects  -  for  example,  the 
fundamentals  of  clear  writing. 

In  the  second  stage,  tutors  choose  with  advice  three  to  six  modules 
from  a  range  of  about  ten  offered.  Most  of  the  modules  need  about  40 
hours  of  study  time.  All  are  closely  relevant  to  tutor  development  at 
TCI,  and  there  is  a  pool  of  experienced,  articulate  people  to  teach  the 
modules  and  revise  and  update  them  as  required. 

^z).  Distance  Education  Project  or  Special  Methods  (two  weeks) 

We  are  sure  that  tutors  vviU  gain  much  by  completing  a  project  on  a 
distance  education  topic  in  their  third  year. 
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MASSEY  UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  8:   OCCUPATIONS  OF  EXTRAMURAL  STUDENTS  1970-1983 


Occupation 


1971 


1974 


1977 


1980 


1983 


1986 


Full-time  Study  32  (1.5) 

University  Staff  6  (0.3) 

Teachers  1,267  (57.5) 
Teachers*  College 

Students  76  (3.4) 

Government  Em;*'^vecs  195  (8.8) 

Local  Body  Employees  44  (1.9) 

Private  Employment  136  (6.2) 

Self-employment  39  (1.8) 

Housepersons  279  (12.7) 
Full-time  Students 

at  Technical  Insts. 

Others  131  (5.9) 


48  (1.3) 
4  (0.1) 
1,743  (48.3) 


65  (1.1) 
6  (0.1) 
2,142  (37.8) 


121 
453 
149 
302 
76 
518 

15 
185 


(3.4) 
(12.5) 
(4.1) 
(8.4) 
(2.1) 
(14.3) 

(0.4) 
(5.1) 


138 
1,060 
324 
816 
165 
925 


(2.4) 
(18.7) 

(5.7) 
(14.4) 

(2.9) 
(16.3) 


23  (0.4) 


74 
18 
1,982 

230 
1,652 

238 
1,378 

188 
1,139 

28 
36 


(1.1) 
(0.3) 
(28.5) 

(3.3) 
(23.7) 

(3.4) 
(19.7) 

(2.7) 
(16.4) 

(0.4) 
(0.5) 


120  (1.2) 
20  (0.2) 
2,350  (24.3) 


115  (0.9) 
25  (0.2) 
2,037  (16.6) 


105 
1,663 
1,253 
2,251 

393 
1,350 

36 
109 


(1.1) 
(17.2) 
(13.0) 
(23.3) 

(4.1) 
(14.0) 

(0.4) 
(1.2) 


65 
2,606 
1,676 
2,826 
510 
1,408 

54 
953 


(0.5) 
(21.2) 
(13.7) 
(23.0) 

(4.2) 
(11.5) 

(0.4) 
(7.8) 


Total 


2,205     100     3,614     100     5,664     100     6,963     100     9,654     100    12,275  100 
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MASSEY  UNIVERSITY 
COURSE  ENROLLMENTS  AND  PASS  RATES  BY  STAGES  1971-82 

Papers 


1972  1974 
Passed  Enrolled  %  Passed  EaroUed  % 
Sat  Sat 

Passed 

1976 

[EkiroUed% 
Sat 

1978 

Passed  Enrolled  % 
Sat 

1980 

Passed  Enrolled  % 
Sat 

1982 
Passed  Enrolled  % 
Sat 

STAGE  V 
100  Level 

1158 

1874 
1355 

62 
85 

2866 

4958 
3214 

58 
89 

3616 

6550 
4265 

55 
85 

3879 

6971 
4511 

56 
86 

4122 

7552 
4743 

55 
87 

4512 

8674 
5164 

54 
27 

STAGE  IV 
zuu  Level 

359 

513 
401 

70 
90 

1382 

1976 
1463 

70 
94 

1794 

2775 
1943 

65 
92 

2393 

3646 
2624 

66 
91 

2546 

4043 
2824 

63 
90 

2927 

4493 
3240 

65 
90 

STAGE  III/ 
300  Level 

277 

394 
307 

79 
90 

799 

1036 
862 

77 
94 

U/Grad. 

1517 

2387 
1756 

64 
86 

4248 

6934 
4677 

61 
91 

5410 

9325 
6208 

58 
78 

6272 

10617 
7135 

59 
88 

6945 

11989 
7874 

58 
88 

8238 

14203 
9260 

58 
29 

Diploma/ 
600  Level 

362 

486 
36 

74 
99 

368 

585 
40 

63 
90 

469 

733 
498 

64 
94 

432 

637 
458 

68 
94 

456 

637 
493 

68 
92 

663 

992 
708 

67 
94 

All  Courses 

1887 

2873 
2123 

65 
88 

4616 

7519 
5086 

61 
90 

5879 

10058 
6706 

58 
88 

6704 

11254 
7593 

60 
88 

7401 

18677 
8367 

58 
88 

8901 

15195 
9969 

59 
89 

The  above  figures  are  end  of  the  year  results  based  on  confirmed  enrollments  31st  March. 
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MASSEY  UNIVERSITY 
EXTRAMURAL  RESULTS 
ANALYSIS  1982 


:6.36 
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ASTU  Paper  Enrollments  1980-1986 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

100 

Dip.  Tchg 

3,681 

3,996 

3,704 

4,122 

4,285 

4,555 

200 

S.E.T.H. 

281 

160 

143 

105 

159 

261 

300 

E.C.E. 

462 

450 

477 

527 

463 

503 

400 

T.T.C. 

457 

_299 

261 

216 

187 

219 

Total 

4,881 

4,905 

4,585 

4,970 

5,094 

5,538 

NOTE:  Table  shows  numbers  of  enrollments  in  papers  rather  than  people 
enrolled.  For  Diploma  in  Teaching  (Dip.  Tchg.)  the  average  student 
enrollment  is  1.75  papers  per  person.  For  the  Trained  Teachers  Certifi- 
cate (TTC)  average  enrollment  is  2.5  papers  person.  Other  courses 
relate  directly;  a  paper  enrollment  represents  a  person  on  the  course. 
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O.  National  Policy  on  Distance  Education 
P.  Distance  Education  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
Q.  Ancillary  Staff  in  Provincial  Centers 


INTRODUCTION 


There  is  great  potential  in  Papua  New  Guinea  for  the  development 
of  distance  education  programs.  The  physical  mature  of  the  country  with 
scattered  centers  of  population  (19  provinces  plus  the  National  Capital 
District)  and  problems  of  transport  make  learning  at  a  distance  the  only 
option  for  many  of  PNG's  3.5  million  people.  The  country's  late  start  in 
providing  education  programs  .at  all  levels  and  the  limited  number  of 
education  facilities  in  existence  Jtbd^y,  mean  that  the  countryis  short  of 
trained  manpower  at  several  key  levels  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Distance  education  offers  a  real  option  for  educators 
in  PNG  to  begin  to  overcome  the  shortfall  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  a 
growing  demand  among  the  population  generally  for  access  to  further 
education. 

At  present,  two  institutions  offer  distance  education  programs:  the 
College  of  External  Studies  (GOES)  and  the  University  of  Papua  New 
Guinea  (UPNG)  through  its  Department  of  Extension  Studies.  Depart- 
ment of  Extension  Studies,  UPNG  offers  Adult  Matriculation  (Grades 
li  and  12)  and  a  limited  number  of  first  year  (Foundation  Year)  courses 
which  form  part  of  the  University's  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Law  degrees. 
At  present,  enrollments  stand  at  around  750  Adult  Matriculation  and 
250  Foundation  Year  students  each  semester.  Enrollments  have  tripled 
in  the  last  year  3nd  could  mushroom  increasing  the  demand  beyond 
capabilities.  The  problem  is  in  building  up  a  more  efficient  administra- 
tive structure  in  the  Department  to  cope  with  new  growth. 

The  Department  of  Extension  Studies  was  established  in  1976,  ten 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  UPNG.  The  fact  that  the  Department 
came  into  being  after  the  University  was  well  established  explains  to 
some  extent  why  Extension  Studies  at  UPNG  is  still  struggling  to  find  its 
place  within  the  institution  and  to  establish  viable  programs.  The  key 
issue  is  resources.  The  Extension  Studies  Department  was  established 
fron  the  $tart  as  a  small  service  unit  to  assist  teaching  departments  to 
externalize  their  existing  courses.  For  the  most  part,  UPNG  academics 
have  been  reluctant  to  divert  resources  away  from  face-to-face  teaching 
and  research  programs  and  as  a  result  only  a  limited  number  of  exten- 
sion courses  have  been  produced.  Only  now,  as  financing  for  tertiary 
level  education  is  being  reduced,  is  the  realization  growing  on  the 
campus  that  extension  teaching  may  be  a  more  cost-effective  means  to 
provide  access  to  university  education  to  a  wider  group  within  the 
community. 
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A.  Extension  Centers 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  for  extension  studies  at 
UPNG  has  been  the  establishment  of  three  extension  centers  in  three  of 
the  country's  provinces  (East  New  Britain,  Madang  and  North  Solo- 
mons). While  individual  students  scattered  around  the  country  to  enroll 
in  extension  courses,  the  largest  number  of  enrollmento  takes  place  in 
those  provinces  where  University  Centers  have  been  established.  It  has 
been  found  that  students  have  a  better  ch  ance  to  succeed  in  their  studies 
when  they  have  access  to  tutorial  assistance  and  general  counselling  and 
support,  which  the  staff  of  University  Centers  are  able  to  provide. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  a  University  Center  in  a  province  makes  it 
possible  for  people  based  in  outstations,  to  be  better  catered  for. 

In  addition  to  looking  after  students  enrolled  in  UPNG  extension 
courses,  a  University  Center  also  develops  and  coordinates  its  own  adult 
continuing  education  program.  Depending  on  available  lesources,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  range  of  programs,  courses,  workshops,  etc.  which  a 
center  can  organize  (youth,  women's  interests,  adult  literacy,  public 
health,  etc.  are  all  possible).  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Port  Moresby,  this 
aspect  of  a  Center's  operation  could  in  time  become  its  most  important 
function.  The  Extension  Studies  Department  has  already  been  ap- 
proached by  a  number  of  organizations,  institutions  and  funding  agen- 
cies regarding  the  possibility  of  linking  into  a  University  Center  if  one 
were  established. 

B.  Satellite  Communication 

A  very  important  area  which  needs  to  be  developed  is  better 
communication.  The  experience  of  the  University  of  the  South  Pacific 
(USP)  using  satellite  to  link  its  widely  scattered  centers  should  be  a 
model  for  UPNG.  In  the  case  of  USP,  the  centers  use  the  INTELSAT 
disk  operating  in  their  respective  countries.  In  Papua  New  Guinea,  each 
center  would  have  to  have  its  own  small  disk,  since  the  single  large  disk 
serving  the  nation  is  located  near  Port  Moresby.  Discussions  on  utilizing 
satellite  for  communication  have  only  just  b^onn  —  no  definite  plan  has 
been  approved  so  far. 

C.  Development  of  the  College  of  External  Studies 

The  Cohege  began  its  operaii.^ns  in  1957  as  a  training  center  i^r  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  conveiiMonal  classes  were  held  for  adult 
public  servants.  However,  within  two  years,  this  specific  function  was  to 
disappear  from  the  College's  operations  and  the  College  was  given 
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responsibility  for  preparing  school-based  correspondence  courses.  Ini- 
tially focused  on  lower  secondary  courses,  the  College  gradually  ex- 
tended its  courses  into  higher  grades  replacing  the  operations  of 
Australian  correspondence  schools. 

After  ten  years  of  operation,  the  College  hz  achieved  two  signifi- 
cant milestones  —  the  basis  for  its  main  function  as  secondary  corre- 
spondence school  was  laid  and  the  responsibility  for  correspondence 
education  was  wholly  based  in  Papua  New  Guinea. 

At  about  this  time,  a  further  major  policy  shift  added  another  facet 
to  the  College's  operations.  The  College  was  placed  in  the  Adult 
Education  section  of  the  Education  Department,  required  to  write  its 
courses  for  adult  learners  and  to  extend  into  technical,  commercial  and 
non-formal  education. 

A  major  crisis  occurred  after  these  new  directions  were  adopted,  as 
despite  rapidly  increasing  costs  to  parents,  the  College  was  over- 
whelmed with  demand  for  junior  secondary  courses.  In  a  dramatic 
reversal,  the  CoiUge  had  most  of  its  operations  suspended  for  a  period, 
its  junior,  secondary,  technical  and  non-formal  courses  cancell**''-  ^nd  its 
control  by  Adult  Education  revoked. 

After  a  period  of  quiet  recovery,  the  operation  of  the  College,  /iS 
provider  of  alternative  high  schooling,  was  confirmed  by  tiie  end  of  the 
1970s  with  its  placement  in  the  National  Institutions  branch  oi  ilie 
Education  Department  and  its  commitment  to  writing  a  new  course,  at 
the  same  time,  the  successful  Commerce  Certificate  for  employed  adults 
was  retained  and  meant  a  small  involvement  in  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

D.  The  Present  and  the  Immediate  Future 

At  the  present  time,  the  College  is  moving  steadily  to  compleCe  a 
full  complement  of  Grade  7-10  courses  and  undertake  a  revision  of  the 
Commerce  Certificate.  Future  activities  consistent  with  the  College's 
present  directions  would  be  the  rewriting  of  some  Grade  7-10  courses  i  o 
that  all  courses  (and  the  COES  Grade  10  Certificate)  are  completely 
aligned  to  the  national  school  curriculum  and  the  offering  of  Grades  1' 
and  12  to  full  matriculation  level.  Organizational  factors  ihat  can  be 
expected  to  materially  affect  the  College's  operations  are  the  decentral- 
ization of  administration  and  marking  to  provincial  centers. 

E.  COES  as  Correspondence  School 

The  College's  development  to  date  illustrates  how,  given  the  time, 
resources  and  policy  direction,  it  can  prepare  and  operate  an  extensive 
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range  of  coiTespondence  courses;  how,  in  the  absence  of  a  charter 
specifying  the  College's  objectives,  switches  in  educational  priorities  can 
cause  severe  disruption  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  College;  and 
how,  despite  digressions  into  adult  and  non-formal  education,  the 
Coliege  has  been  steadily  evolving  as  a  traditional  correspondence 
school,  providing  secondary  curriculum  for  students  who  cannot  gain 
entry  to  the  national  high  schools,  or  who  wish  to  return  to  study  in 
adulthood. 

The  College  is  well-equipped  to  fill  the  role  of  a  secondary  corre- 
spondence school  —  it  has  long-term  commitments  to  writing  a  full 
secondary  curriculum,  it  is  ^..affed  by  well-qualified  secondary  teachers 
and  its  clientele  is  largely  secondary-aged  adolescents  seeking  a  basic 
secondary  qualification.  Given  the  College's  past  operations  in  non- 
formal,  technical  and  adult  education,  however,  and  as  Papua  New 
Guinea's  only  national  correspondence  agency,  questions  of  social  and 
educational  policy  remain  to  be  addressed. 

There  is  considerable  potential  for  distance  education  to  assist  in 
achieving  the  educational  objectives  of  Papua  New  Guinea. 

The  College  has  substantial  investment  in  capital  assets.  With  its  21 
professional  staff  at  Konedobu,  its  19  provincial  coordinators,  its  100 
clerical  and  administrative  staff  and  16,000  fee-paying  students,  it  has 
even  greater  investment  in  J  Mman  resources. 

The  population  is  dispersed  through  19  provinces  separated  by 
barriers  of  mountains,  sea,  valley  and  forest.  Travel  is  difficult  and 
expensive  and  the  only  practical  communication  is  by  air.  Regular 
schooling  m\\  be  difficult  for  some,  impossible  for  others,  whereas 
distance  education  can  be  extended  in  some  form  to  most. 

Not  all  children  attend  community  schools  and  of  those  completing 
Grade  6,  the  majority  v-H  not  gain  places  in  provincial  high  schools. 
Hence,  a  large  number  of  school  leavers  seek  further  educational 
opportunities  that  are  not  available  by  conventional  means. 

Of  those  who  attend  provincial  high  schools,  about  half  complete 
Grade  10  and  many  of  these  will  not  gain  employment  or  entry  to 
national  high  school  Grades  11  and  12  or  university  matriculation 
classes.  Of  those  who  enter  government  service  or  commerce,  many  will 
seek  upgrading  of  qualifications  or  extension  into  job-related  skills. 
Such  on-the-job  training  or  extension  of  general  educational  levels  for 
adults  can  be  most  conveniently  met  by  the  flexible  schedules  of  distance 
education. 
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F.  Provincial  Center  Staff 

These  field  staff,  recruited  from  provincial  education  systems,  are 
essential  to  the  College's  effectiveness  as  national  agency.  Further, 
these  officers  may  provide  the  most  fruitful  source  of  cor  tinuity  for  the 
College's  future  development. 

G.  Establishment 

One  provincial  coordinator  has  been  appointed  in  each  ,  J  the  19 
provinces  and  the  National  Capital  District. 

H.  Appointment  and  Contract 

Coordinators  are  appointed  by  the  College  from  nominations  pro- 
vided by  the  provincial  education  authority.  Contracts  are  to  the  na- 
tional education  system,  although  officers  are  under  the  specific  control 
of  the  College. 

I.  Conditions  of  Service 

Provincial  coordinators  observe  high  school  teachers'  conditions  of 
service,  although  their  duties  are  specified  by  the  College.  As  with 
College  staff,  provincial  officers  observe  normal  school  terms  and  en- 
counter similar  difficulties  when  demand  for  continuous  services  occurs 
during  school  vacation  periods. 

J.  Qualifications 

Provincial  coordinators  are  required  to  be  trained  secondaiy  teach- 
ers. A  small  number  has  advanced  their  qualifications  through  in-service 
opportunities  and  some  have  received  short  periods  of  overseas  experi- 
ence. Coordinators'  experience  has  been  largely  teaching  high  schools  in 
Papua  New  Guinea,  including  head  of  department  responsibilities  and 
other  positions  of  professional  and  administrative  responsibility. 

K.  Duties 

As  with  the  College's  course  writers,  provincial  coordinators  are 
required  to  perform  duties  that  differ  markedly  from  the  duties  relevant 
to  their  qualification  >  and  experience.  They  coordinate  and  manage  the 
College's  enrollment  system,  store  and  issue  study  materials,  recruit  and 
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oversee  distance  teachers  (markers),  visit  study  centers,  examination 
centei-s  and  individual  correspondence  students,  issue  local  publicity 
about  the  College's  activities  and  liaise  with  the  provincial  education 
authority. 

L.  Continuity,  Career  Prospects  and  Training 

Provincial  coordinators'  positions  have  not  been  established  long 
enough  to  discover  whether  che  College  will  experience  continuity 
problems.  However,  the  positions  have  been  established  long  enough  to 
indicate  that  the  best  provincial  coordinators  have  a  considerable  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  whole  gamut  of  the  College's  operations.  It  is 
clear  that  any  loss  of  these  national  officers  to  other  areas  of  education 
or  Government  would  seriously  dimini^^h  the  College's  pool  of  staff  with 
direct  experience  of  distance  education  and  would  retard  the  opportu- 
nity for  national  officers  to  provide  the  continuity  which  is  so  necessary 
for  distance  education  in  Papua  New  Guinea. 

Where  appropriate,  suitable  training  should  be  provided  to  prepare 
such  officers  for  the  subject,  course  writing,  administrative  ard  manage- 
ment requirements  of  the  College's  operation  as  well  as  for  their 
immediate  coordinator's  role.  Some  of  this  training  would  be  underta- 
ken on  the  job,  some  when  all  coordinators  are  assembled  at  the 
College,  some  would  require  short-term  fellowships  to  both  overseas 
and  national  institutions.  Some  consideration  could  also  be  given  to 
carefully  selected  and  supported  training  or  qualifications  by  distance 
education. 

M.  Control  of  Provincial  Coordinators 

At  present,  control  of  coordinators  is  from  the  College.  As  there  is 
considerable  variability  in  provincial  support  for  the  centers  and  as  the 
College  has  national  responsibilities,  it  seems  desirable  that  coordina- 
tors and  centers  remain  directly  responsible  to  the  Principal  of  the 
College. 

N.  Ancillary  Staff  in  Provincial  Centers 

Centers  with  enrollments  in  excess  of  200  place  administrative  and 
clerical  demands  that  cannot  be  met  by  coordinators  without  extensive 
weekend  and  evening  work.  As  the  Center  is  open  and  attended  by 
students  continuously,  the  coordinator  cannot  attend  to  both  immediate 
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demands  and  the  ongoing  demands  of  distance  teachers,  visits  to  study 
centers,  College  returns,  etc.  Clerical  assistance  is  needed  in  such 
centers  and  should  be  provided  by  the  College  on  a  regular  basis. 
Provincial  support  could  be  sought  for  such  ancilliary  staff  but  continuity 
would  be  best  secured  by  vesting  control  and  payment  through  the 
College.  In  some  provinces,  additional  teachers  have  been  proposed  in 
lieu  of  clerical  assistance.  At  ihe  present  time,  the  greatest  need  is  for 
clerical  support  for  the  coordinator. 

O.  Distance  Teachers 

The  College's  professional  staff  do  not  "teach"  students,  apart  from 
preparing  the  course  materials  which  students  will  have  posted  to  them 
from  the  provincial  center.  Interaction  with  correspondence  students' 
work  is  undertaken  by  "distance  teachers"  (and  by  resident  teachers  in 
registered  study  centers).  Distance  teachers  are  recruited  by  the  provin- 
cial coordinator  and  are  usually  high  school  teachers  from  adjacent 
provincial  or  national  high  schools  and  sometimes  qualified  teachers 
who  are  not  currently  teaching.  Provincial  coordinators  are  advised  by 
their  handbook  to  seek  distance  teachers  who  are  "reliable,  efficient, 
conscientious,  careful,  helpful  and  consistent".  Distance  teachers  mark 
students'  workbooks  from  guides  provided  by  the  College's  course 
writers  and  write  personalized  tutorial  comments  to  each  student.  There 
is  considerable  variability  in  their  ability  to  recruit  suitable  distance 
teachers  in  all  subjects.  Some  provincial  coordinators  report  their  own 
underused  ability  for  marking  cannot  be  utilized  because  of  the  onerous 
nature  of  their  coordinating  duties  and  others  report  unemployed  suit- 
able teachers  in  their  region  who,  with  provincial  support,  could  become 
full-time  markers. 

Distance  teachers  play  a  crucial  role  in  correspondence  students' 
learning  as  they  monitor  students'  actual  performance.  It  is  essential 
that  the  best  possible  arrangements  be  made  for  giving  students  regular, 
constructive  and  rapid  feedback  on  their  learning.  In  addition,  distance 
teachers  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  accuracy  of  course  materials,  on 
particular  problems  experienced  by  students  an  J  report  these  to  the 
College  through  the  provincial  coordinator's  monthly  report.  Distance 
teachers  are  expected  to  spend  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  marking  each 
workbook,  for  which  they  receive  a  K1.50  fee.  Teachers  express  an 
educational  concern  for  this  short  period  devoted  to  each  student  but 
feel  that  the  fee  for  marking  is  not  commensurate  with  either  the  time  or 
the  importance  of  the  task.  Teachers  are  expected  to  return  students' 
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workbooks  within  seven  days,  although  despite  attempts  of  provincial 
coordinators  to  ensure  that  this  is  done,  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  turnaround  time. 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

A.  College  of  External  Studies,  Konedobu 

The  College's  main  activity  is  providing  secondary  (Grades  7-10) 
correspondence  education  to  those  who  do  not  continue  in  the  for  lal 
school  system.  It  also  provides  a  Commerce  Certif  cate  for  employed 
adults.  About  half  of  the  courses  parallel  those  taught  in  provincial  high 
schools  and  the  College  awards  its  own  certificates.  Students  may  enroll 
and  be  examined  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  may  study  entirely  by 
correspondence  or  in  registered  study  centers  or  in  arranged  classes. 

B.  The  Secondary  Subjects  Program 

This  program  offers  subjects  at  Grades  7-10  leading  to  the  College's 
Letter  of  Attainment  (per  subject),  Grade  Certificate  (per  grade)  and 
Grade  10  Certificate  (highest  award). 

Subjects:  At  each  grade,  students  must  successfully  com- 


plete English  and  Mathematics  and  two  other 
subjects.  The  present  range  of  subjects  is: 
Grade  7    English,  Mathematics,  Social  Science, 

Commerce,  Science. 
Grade  8    English,  Mathematics,  Social  Science, 

Commerce. 

Grade  9    English,    Formal    Mathematics  or 


Practical  Mathematics,  Social 
Science,  Commerce,  Environmental 
Studies ,  Neighboring  Countries  of 
PNG. 


Grade  10  English,    Formal    Mathematics  or 


Practical  Mathematics,  Social 
Science,  Commerce,  Environmental 
Studies ,  Neighboring  Countries  of 
PNG. 


Status: 


The  current  status  of  these  subjects  is  shown  in 


Table  1. 
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When  Written  or 

Subject 

Revision  Date 

Syllabus 

or.  /  bnglisn 

1985-86 

Provincial  High  School 

Mathematics 

1976 

Social  Science 

1978 

tt                »  n 

Commerce 

1981 

tt                tt  tt 

Science 

1984 

tt                It  ft 

Or.  o  cnglisn 

1981 

Provincial  High  School 

Mathematics 

1977 

tt         tt  tt 

Social  Science 

1985 

It         II  It 

Commerce 

1982 

Science 

1986 

tt         It  II 

1975 

COES 

Formal  Mathematics 

1977 

It 

Practical  Mathematics 

1977 

tt 

Social  Science 

1979 

Commerce 

1977 

Environmental  Studies 

1982 

iNeignoonng  countries 

1978 

Gr.  10  English 

1976 

COES 

Formal  Mathematics 

1977 

// 

Practical  Mathematics 

1978 

tt 

Social  Scie^'ce 

1979 

It 

Commerce 

1986 

Provincial  High  School 

Environmental  Studies 

1986 

COES 

Neighboring  Countries 

1978 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  Grades  7  and  8  program  is  now  almost  totally 
aligned  to  provincial  high  school  prescription,  while  Grades  9  and  10 
diverge  considerably.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Environmental 
Studies  and  Neighboring  Countries  of  PNG,  which  are  not  part  of  the 
provincial  high  school  curriculum  and  which  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
four  subjects  comprising  the  College's  Grade  10  Certificate.  Further, 
the  Coilege  does  not  yet  offer  a  core  science  course  at  Grade  9  or  10  and 
its  Practical  Mathematics  cannot  be  regarded  as  core  mathematics.  It  is 
the  long-term  policy  of  the  College  to  replace  such  courses  with  high 
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school  equivalent  courses,  although  with  current  staffing  levels  and  the 
absence  of  firm  plans  for  such  a  rewriting  program,  this  appears  to  be  a 
considerable  period  in  the  future.  Some  consideration  could  be  given  to 
modernizing  and  condensing  Environmental  Studies  and  Neighboring 
Countries  into  single  courses  available  as  non-core  subjects  at  Grade  9 
or  10  level. 

C«  Subject  Enrollments 

in  1986,  16,192  including  866  Commerce  Certificate  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  College's  Secondary  Subject  Program. 


Subjects 

Grade 
7 

Grade 
8 

Grade 
9 

Grade 
10 

English 

2,75.1 

1,040 

1,617 

1,315 

Mathematics 

1,448 

560 

1,200 

764 

Comirercc 

755 

346 

415 

248 

Social  Science 

911 

292 

394 

248 

Science 

148 

44 

59 

;48 

Neighboring  Countries 

108 

92 

Environmental  Studies 

116 

86 

Total 

6,013 

2,282 

3,907 

3,114 

Grand  Total  =  15,316 


Total  enrollments  from  Grades  7-10  show  the  gradual  drop  in 
numbers  typical  of  distance  education  courses  requiring  many  years  of 
study.  Low  total  enrollments  in  the  Grade  8  level  are  explained  by 
several  factors  —  normal  attrition  between  one  grade  and  the  following 
grade  (seen  also  between  Grades  9  and  10)  and  the  recent  introduction 
of  some  Grade  8  courses,  whereas  a  considerable  increase  between 
Grades  8  and  9  indicates  a  new  group  of  leavers  from  provincial  high 
school  Grade  8  level.  (Until  recently.  Grade  8  has  been  a  point  at  which 
like  Grades  6  and  10,  selection  from  further  education  has  occurred  and 
some  of  the  effects  of  this  are  still  affecting  enrollments.) 

D.  Mode  of  Study 

Students  enrolled  \i  secondary  subjects  study  in  either  of  the  two 
major  modes,  conespondenr<"  or  registered  study  center.  Included  ii 
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correspondence  are  students  who  may  be  at  organized  centers  of  some 
kind  but  who  do  not  receive  supervision  from  a  qualified  secondary 
teacher.  Registered  study  centers  are  supervised  by  trained  secondary 
teachers  who  mark  students'  work  but  these  centtrs  are  independent  of 
the  college  except  for  their  provision  of  College  courses. 

E.  Mode  of  Instruction  -  Unit  and  Workbooks 

Students  follow  lesson  guides  arranged  in  a  set  of  six  *unitbooks' 
per  oubject.  When  lesson  material  in  the  unitbook  Has  been  mastered, 
students  attempt  related  exercises  in  the  accompanying  workbook.  Each 
unit  is  expected  to  contain  about  five  weeks'  work.  Correspondence 
students  submit  the  workbook  for  marking  and  tutorial  comment, 
through  the  provincial  center  *o  the  college  regionally-based  distance 
teachers.  Study  center  students  submit  their  workbooks  to  the  approved 
secondary  teacher  in  their  center.  Students  are  advised  to  begin  studying 
the  next  unitbook  immediately.  Meanwhile,  the  distance  teacher  col- 
lects the  workbooks  from  the  provincial  center,  marks  the  books  on 
guidelines  provided  by  the  course  writer,  offers  personalized  written 
assistance  and  returns  the  workbooks  through  the  provincial  centei 
within  a  seven-day  period. 

F.  Progression  Through  Grades 

Students  must  co.nplete  four  subjects  in  each  grade  before  being 
permitted  to  enroll  in  the  next  grade.  Correspondence  students  are 
advised  to  study  one  subject  at  a  time  unless  they  have  an  established 
record  of  successful  study  with  the  College  and  are  not  working,  when 
they  may  be  enrolled  in  two  subjects  simultaneously.  Students  in  study 
centers  (i.e.  beinr  supervised  by  trained  secondary  teachers)  may  take 
two  or  niore  subjects  simultaneously. 

In  special  circumstances  the  College  permits  employed  adults  en- 
rollment in  single  Grades  9  and  10  subjects.  Enrollments  are  accepted 
and  examinations  may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  students  may 
proceed  through  their  subjects  at  a  pace  dictated  by  their  ability  and 
study  circumstances.  While  there  is  only  minor  regulation  of  the  shortest 
time  in  which  a  subject  may  be  completed  (the  six  workbooks  must  be 
submitted  singly),  students  who  do  not  return  workbooks  for  marking  at 
regular  intervals  (or  whose  work  is  of  failing  standard  on  three  consecu- 
tive workbooks)  may  have  their  studies  in  that  subject  cancelled.  Re- 
enrollment  in  the  same  subject  is  permitted  up  to  three  times  on 
payment  of  full  fees.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  time  taken  to 
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complete  a  single  subject  and  to  complete  the  four  subjects  comprising  a 
full  college  grade.  Registered  study  center  students,  taking  subjects 
under  supervision  and  having  immediate  marking  of  workbooks,  can 
complete  a  full  grade  course  (four  subjects)  in  one  year,  whereas 
individitally  enrolled  coi'rcipondence  students  may  average  one  or,  at 
most,  t  vo  subjects  per  year.  These  students  face  up  to  16  years  of.  study 
for  the  current  Grades  7-10  program  if  starting  at  Grade  6  and  up  to 
eight  years  if  starting  at  Grade  9. 

The  large  number  of  students  in  registered  study  centers  indicates  a 
strong  demand  for  further  education  beyond  the  community  school.  In 
addition,  it  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  College  study  materials  can 
be  used  to  support  classroom-based  instruction.  Few  similar  correspon- 
dence schools  would  have  half  of  their  students  being  supervised  and 
marked  by  an  immediately  available  teacher.  In  view  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  College  students  and  the  need  for  regular  instruction  in 
English,  this  facet  of  the  College's  operation  shouM  continue  to  receive 
full  support. 

G.  Student  Characteristics 

As  the  College's  main  operation  is  offering  correspondence  ver- 
sions or  alternatives  to  high  school  courses  to  students  excluded  from 
provincial  high  schools,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  majority  of  its 
students  are  of  high  school  age  or  slightly  older.  Jived  near  centers  of 
population  that  support  high  schools  and  other  educational  agencies 
and,  hence,  have  access  to  some  modern  electrical  and  broadcasting 
services.  This  particularly  is  the  case  for  the  50  per  cent  of  students  who 
attend  study  centers  but  also  appears  to  be  the  case  for  its  correspon- 
dence students.  Typical  COES  secondary  student  subject  is  male,  living 
in  or  near  a  major  town,  about  19  years  of  age,  not  employed,  living 
with  his  immediate  family  in  a  house  v/ith  electricity,  with  access  to  a 
telephone  (through  his  family's  work),  probably  with  a  radio  and 
perhaps  a  cassette  player.  However,  such  a  typical  profile  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  65  per  cent  of  COES  students  comt  from  outside 
the  national  capital  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  province,  that  25  per 
cent  live  in  small  towns,  villages  or  rural  areas,  that  50  per  cent  do  not 
have  access  to  telephones,  and  30  per  cent  to  radio  or  40  per  cent  to 
cassette  players.  Only  25  per  cent  of  students  are  female  and  over  80  per 
cent  are  not  in  employment  when  they  enrolled. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  countries,  urban  dwellers  are  more  likely  to 
be  better  educated,  higher  incomed,  better  housed  and  better  provided 
with  communication,  '^hey  are  also  more  likely  to  seek  out  and  take 
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advantage  of  further  education,  particularly  if  it  is  on  a  user-pay  basis. 
In  addition,  in  Papua  New  Guinea,  where  school  instruction  is  in 
English  (whereas  the  xuvr.i  lingua  franca  is  likely  to  be  indigenous  or 
pidgin)  those  who  have  undertaken  some  schooling  will  always  be  in  a 
better  position  to  undertake  more.  Again,  this  tends  to  work  in  favor  of 
urban  dwellers  and  to  further  disadvantage  rural  dwellers. 

Hence,  without  major  political  and  social  initiatives,  the  College  cf 
External  Studies  can  expect  its  student  clientele  to  come  increasingly 
from  those  in  relatively  favored  social  circumstances. 

H.  Retention  Rate 

Retention  rates  are  difficult  to  deduce  in  systems  that  use  continu- 
ous enrollment  and  do  not  have  computer  facilities  for  storing  and 
analyzing  data.  However,  correspondence  systems  that  cater  for  volun- 
tary students  cannot  anticipate  100  per  cent  retention  rates,  despite  the 
best  hopes  and  efforts  of  dedicated  teachers  and  administrators.  At  the 
College  of  External  Studies,  some  idea  of  retention  rates  can  be  de- 
duced from  English  subject  details.  English  had  the  highest  enrollment 
in  each  grade,  is  compulsory  if  further  study  is  contemplated  and  is 
usually  the  first  subject  taken  at  each  grade.  In  1984,  retention  rates  in 
English  were:  Grade  7  =  50  per  cent.  Grade  9  =  70  per  cent.  Grade  10 
=  56  per  cent  (Grade  8  figures  not  available).  These  retention  rates  are 
similar  to  the  50-70  per  cent  rates  for  initial  studies  common  in  other 
correspondence  systems  and  must  be  regarded  as  reasonable  in  view  of 
students'  established  inability  to  win  selection  to  provincial  high  schools 
and  their  inexperience  with  correspondence  teaching  and  learning.  The 
drop  in  retention  oi  Grade  10  students  can  be  regarded  as  somewhat  less 
satisfactory,  as  it  f;ould  be  anticipated  that  most  will  be  experienced 
correspondence  st  jdents  close  to  completing  the  highest  qualification. 
In  fact,  there  is  sme  evidence  that  few  of  those  students  have  come 
througV  ihe  COl'S  grades  and  that  up  to  two-thirds  of  them  have  had 
little  previous  experience  with  correspondence  study. 

L  Student  Support 

Students  in  distance  education  programs  normally  require  access  to 
more  and  better-structured  support  services  than  do  students  in  conven- 
tional classrooms.  While  some  students  will  make  minimum  calls  on 
support  sen 'jes,  others  will  seek  considerable  support  and  others  will 
make  few  calls  but  would  clearly  benefit  from  regular  support.  Support 
can  be  offered  as  structural  (built  into  the  course  of  study  and  applied  to 
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all  students)  or  elective  (activated  by  students  or  the  institution  as 
required).  Most  institutions  offer  both  types  in  a  balance  which  reflects 
the  teaching/learning  philosophy  of  the  institution.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
structural  support  emphasizes  the  preeminence  of  teaching  and  is 
thought  by  its  critics  to  encourage  students  into  overdependent  study 
techniques,  whereas  minimal  structural  support  or  over-reliance  on 
elective  support  is  thought  to  be  the  major  cause  of  student  isolation  and 
attrition. 

The  College  of  External  Studies  offers  a  range  of  structural  and 
elective  supports  for  stud?.nts.  Structural  support  is  evident  in  its  policy 
of  immediate  enrollment  and  examination  on  demand,  the  information 
and  guidebooks  provided  to  students,  its  students'  workbooks,  the 
provision  of  study  materials  as  complete  packages  in  a  carefully  phased 
despatch  sequence,  the  phase  despatch  sequence,  the  conversion  of 
these  letters  into  Grade  Certificates.  In  addition,  the  establishment  of 
provincial  centers  with  *heir  own  panels  of  distance  teachers  (markers) 
has  a  major  structural  support  objective.  The  major  structural  support, 
however,  is  the  College  formal  association  with  study  centers.  In  regis- 
tered study  centers,  students  receive  the  dual  benefits  of  carefully 
developed  individual  instructional  packages,  as  well  as  tuition  in  class- 
room conditions  by  qualified  secondary  teachers.  In  correspondence 
study  centers,  studeals  still  receive  the  support  of  a  scheduled  timetable, 
proper  study  facilities,  the  opportunity  to  study  with  peers  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  assistance  of  community  school  teachers  or  some  other 
interested  and  responsible  adult. 

The  College  also  offers  elective  services,  some  initiated  by  students 
and  others  by  the  College.  Students  are  invited  to  contact  the  student 
counsellor  or  their  local  provincial  coordinators  for  course  advice  or 
study  assistance.  Planning  sheets  are  provided  for  study  timetables  and 
assignment  return  dates.  Format  letters  are  provided  for  seeking  assis- 
tance from  the  local  high  school  and  for  using  the  College  pc^atal  library 
service.  Students  are  also  invited  to  write  notes  to  their  marker  in  the 
back  of  their  workbooks. 

Support  services  initiated  by  the  College,  as  required,  are  remind- 
ers to  students  when  workbooks  are  overdue,  occasional  visits  from 
provincial  coordinators  and  extended  opportunities  to  complete 
courses. 

J*  Fees 

For  correspondence  students,  fees  are  K45  per  subject  while  for 
registered  study  center  students  fees  are  K30  per  subject.  The  K15 
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difference  in  fees  is  due  to  the  study  center  reusing  unitbooks  from  year 
to  year  and  tlxe  approved  marking  of  students'  workbooks  in  the  center 
without  remuneration  from  the  College. 

There  is  no  objective  measure  of  whether  K45  per  subject  fee  is 
high,  reasonable  or  low,  although  it  is  well  established  that  any  fee  will 
exclude  some  rural  and  village  dwellers  from  continuing  study.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  increases  in  fees  have  seriously  reduced  College 
enrollments,  although  as  fees  have  increased,  the  student  clientele  has 
come  increasingly  from  urban  areas  and  clearly  from  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Students  are  assessed  by  an  equal  contribution  of  continuous  as- 
sessment and  final  examination.  Continuous  assessment  by  workbook 
has  been  outlined.  Examinations  are  set  by  course  writers  with  modera- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Education's  Measurement  Services  Unit. 
Once  set,  examinations  remain  in  currency  for  as  long  as  the  curriculum 
(and  unit  and  workbooks)  remain  unchanged.  Examinations  are  super- 
vised in  standard  conditions  by  supervisors  who  have  been  approved  by 
the  College.  All  examinations  are  marked  centrally  at  the  College  under 
the  Sv^.pervision  of  the  subject  head  of  department. 

Both  continuous  assessment  and  final  examination  must  be  passed 
with  50  per  cent  minimum.  The  combined  final  grade  is  criterion- 
referenced  with  grades  of  Fail  0-49,  Pass  50-69,  Upper  Pass  70-79, 
Credit  80-89  and  Distinction  90-100. 

The  form  of  assessment  used  by  the  College  is  well  accepted  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  and  elsewhere.  It  parallels  the  system  used  in 
provincial  high  schools  and  has  the  educational  merit  of  acknowledging 
the  work  done  by  students  throughout  the  course  ?s  well  as  in  a  final 
examination.  The  College  diverges  from  the  provincial  high  School 
system  by  using  criterion-referenced  flnal  grade.  A  consequence  of  this 
is  that  no  set  proportions  of  grade  will  be  distributed  among  students 
and  no  adjustments  made  for  provincial  origin.  Criterion-referenced 
grades  are  necessary  because  of  the  College  policy  of  continuous  enroll- 
ment and  examination,  although  it  is  possible  that  some  COES  students 
are  thus  disadvantaged  by  comparison  with  their  norm-referenced  high 
school  counterparts  (though  no  more  so,  presumably,  than  some  other 
provincial  high  school  students).  The  College  also  diverges  in  requiring 
its  students  to  acquire  Letter  of  Attainment  in  four  subjects  per  grade 
and  completed  certificate  in  each  Grade  from  7  to  10,  whereas  provin- 
cial high  schools  examine  six  subjects  over  the  four  years  from  Grades  7 
to  10  as  a  single  unit  for  the  School  Certificate.  The  period  of  time  over 
which  correspondence  students  compile  four  subjects  of  a  grade  and  the 
need  for  some  COES  students  to  take  subjects  in^gularly  makes  these 
procedures  more  sensible  for  correspondence  studenvS. 
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K.  Management 

The  College  has  both  public  management  and  professional  manage- 
ment structures.  The  public  structure  entails  lay  participation  through 
the  Governing  Council  and  its  committees,  while  the  professional  struc- 
ture embraces  the  College  Konedobu  headquarters  and  the  provincial 
academic  operations.  The  two  structures  join  at  particular  points  to 
ensure  the  effective  management  of  the  College. 

1.  Public  Management  Structure 

The  College  is  managed  by  a  Governing  Council  which  is  in  turn 
responsible  to  the  National  Education  Board.  It  is  through  the  National 
Education  Board  that  the  Papua  New  Guinea  Government  maintains  a 
relationship  between  public  and  professional  participation  in  education. 
The  College  of  External  Studies  Governing  Council  is  not  directly 
represented  on  the  National  Education  Board. 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  College  of  External  Studies  operates 
under  a  constitution  approved  by  the  National  Education  Board  in  May 
1983.  The  cons  Uion  determines  membership,  functions,  committee 
and  delegated  po./ers  of  the  Council  and  defines  the  Council's  relation- 
ship with  the  College  academic  and  professional  activities.  Membership 
of  the  Council  includes  representatives  of  \'he  National  Education  Board, 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  College's  students  and  the  College 
staff. 

These  represent  a  sound  balance  between  lay  and  professional 
participation,  although  by  its  location  in  Port  Moresby,  it  is  evident  that 
all  members  will  reMde  in  the  National  Capital  District,  in  view  of  its 
nationwide  responsibilities  and  the  increasing  investment  in  provincial 
operations. 

The  structure  and  function  of  the  Council  are  designed  to  ensure 
public  regulation  of  the  College  contribution  to  Papua  New  Guinea's 
educational  objectives.  Hence,  it  is  important  that  the  composition  of 
the  Council  be  increasingly  national,  from  lay  and  professional  sectors. 

2.  Financial  Management 

The  College's  financial  management  is  vested  in  the  principal, 
through  the  finance  committee  of  ♦he  Governing  Council.  Recurrent 
funding  for  the  College  includes  a  variable  basic  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  student  fees,  the  sale  of  materials  to  schools  and 
study  centers,  and  occasional  non-recurring  grants  are  made  for  specific 
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projects.  Although  an  educational  institution,  the  College  financial 
operations  are  only  partly  those  required  of  schools  (grants),  and  partly, 
those  of  a  private  enterprise  business  (direct  income  from  fees,  financing 
of  capital  expenditures  from  own  bank  account,  etc.).  This  provides  the 
College  with  considerable  flexibility  but  also  with  some  irksome  limita- 
tions. The  flexibility  occurs  in  the  College's  freedom  to  raise  commercial 
loans  to  finance  expensive  production  machinery,  for  example.  The 
most  serious  limitations  are  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  and  timing  of 
the  basic  grant,  the  need  to  have  considerable  funds  tied  up  in  the 
advance  production  of  study  materials  and  the  uncertainty  over  enroll- 
ment patterns  and  hence,  income  from  fees.  A  further  limitation  is  the 
requirement  to  fund  ancillary  staffing  from  current  fees. 

In  recent  years,. the  net  effect  of  these  limitr  )ns  has  been  a  series 
of  crises  in  the  College's  routine  operations  -  primarily  as  a  major 
shortage  of  study  materials,  a  consequent  drop  in  enrollments  and  a 
reduction  of  the  fees  needed  to  finance  the  further  production  tliat 
would  have  alleviated  the  problem;  and  secondly,  in  erratic  or  reduced 
employment  and  payment  of  ancillary  staff  and  distance  teachers. 
Under  present  financing  arrangements,  the  College  must  consider  limit- 
ing enrollments  per  course  to  the  level  of  study  materials  available  at 
any  given  time,  encouraging  enrollments  but  delaying  study  until  the 
fees  can  be  used  to  produce  study  materials,  increasing  enrollment  fee 
substantially,  suspending  some  courses  so  that  production  can  proceed 
with  others,  seeking  commercial  sponsorship  of  study  materials  and 
laying  off  ancillary  staff  or  employing  them  on  a  spasmodic  basis. 

The  implementation  of  any  of  these  measures  introduces  reverb'^ra- 
tions  that  take  considerable  time  to  work  through  the  College's  plani.  ig 
and  production  systems  are  compounded  if  new  financial  crises  an^e 
before  existing  ones  are  resolved.  To  be  effective,  the  College  needs 
stable  financial  procedures.  J.t  should  be  able  to  plan,  budget  and 
account  over  longer  periods  that  are  appropriate  for  conventional 
schools  and  are  possible  at  present.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  use  of  the  block  grant  system,  perhaps  on  a  triennial  basis,  which 
could  cushion  the  College  from  unexpected  variations  in  its  funding,  or 
to  the  adoption  of  a  long-term  development  plan  that  includes  budget- 
ary provisions". 

3.  Academic  Management 

The  College's  academic  management  is  devolved  from  the  Gov- 
erning Council,  through  its  Academic  Advisory  Committee  (Board  of 
Studies),  to  the  professional  staff  of  the  College. 
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(i)  The  functions  of  the  Academic  Advisory  Committee  are  to 
supervise  and  guide  the  College  program,  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  components  of  the  program,  to  ensure  rea- 
listic relationship  of  the  program  to  other  parts  of  the  edu- 
cation system  and  to  the  social  climate  of  the  country,  to 
moderate,  evaluate  and  approve  College  courses  and  assess- 
ment methods  and  to  oversee  the  memberships  and  activities 
of  the  various  subject  ?^yllabus  committees.  Membership  of 
the  Academic  Advisory  Committee  is  drawn  from  senior 
curriculiftn  officers,  university  extension  and  technical  divi- 
sion of  the  College's  Deputy  Principals.  An  active  and  in- 
formed Academic  Advisory  Committee  is  clearly  essential  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  College  and  of  its  continued 
professional  development.  With  a  constant  and  regular  tur- 
nover of  professional  staff,  the  Academic  Advisory  Commit- 
tee is  the  body  responsible  for  long-term  continuity  in  academic 
program.  In  the  face  of  regular  intakes  of  expatriate  contract 
officers,  the  Committee  must  exercise  its  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  College  courses  and  programs  are  in  the  long-term 
interests  of  Papua  New  Guinean  society, 
(n)  The  professional  staff  of  the  College  is  organized  on  a  depart- 
mental basis  similar  to  a  conventional  high  school,  with  the 
notable  addition  of  a  deputy  principal  with  specific  responsi- 
bility for  curriculum.  (A  second  deputy  principal  has  specific 
responsibility  for  services.)  All  curriculum  development  course- 
writing  procedures,  editorial  decisions,  academic  staff  training 
and  operation  of  the  College's  course  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  Deputy  Principal  (Curriculum). 

(iii)  Academic  Advisory  Subcommittees  oversee  curriculum  deve- 
lopment and  course  writing  in  each  subject.  Membership  of 
Advisory  Subcommittees  comprises  the  subject  head  of  de- 
partment, appropriate  curriculum  officer,  university  represen- 
tative, employers  and  practicing  high  school  teachers. 

(iv)  Ccurse  wrting  in  the  College  proceeds  to  an  established 
routine.  MajOr  course  projects  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the 
relevant  high  school  curriculum  and  a  proposal  by  the  writers. 
This  syllabus  is  progressively  refined  by  the  Deputy  Principal, 
the  Subject  Head  (Curriculum)  and  the  Advisory  Subcommit- 
tee. This  process  can  be  constructive  and  productive,  as  it 
draws  on  the  experience  of  a  mdt  and  reasonably  representa- 
tive range  of  qualified  people.  The  process  can  also  be  pro- 
tracted, unproductive  and  frustrating  when  personnel  change. 
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Course  writing  can  be  further  <Jelayed  by  the  need  to  con- 
stantly train  new  officers,  periodic  depletions  of  course- 
writing  teams  and  the  loss  of  experienced  officers. 

4.  Registry  Staff 

Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Deputy  Principal  (Services)  and 
the  specific  management  of  the  Academic  Registrar,  the  Registry  staff 
of  ten  services  the  College's  academic  and  administrative  life.  Aside 
from  providing  the  foregoing  services,  the  Registry  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  College's  services  to  provincial  centers  and  study  cen- 
ters.  Staff  are  paid  in  two  scales,  some  on  the  public  service  scale  and 
others  on  the  lower  basic  scale  for  ancillary  staff.  Problems  arise  for  the 
College  when  public  ser\'ice  siaff  move  to  other  sectors,  as  replacements 
must  then  be  paid  from  College  funds. 

L.  Resources 

Implementation  of  the  College's  instructional  activities  depends 
upon  an  efficient  system  of  production,  storage  anc  distribution  of  its 
study  materials.  The  College's  current  production  services  include  lay- 
out and  design  of  study  booklets,  printing,  compiling,  storage  and 
despatch  to  provincial  centers  and  Commerce  Certificate  students.  This 
element  of  the  College's  activity  distinguishes  it  from  conventional 
secondary  schools  in  Papua  New  Guinea  even  more  clearly  than  its 
teaching. 

Given  the  continous  enrollment  and  assessment  policies  of  the 
College,  it  must  have  study  packages  readily  available  for  students  at 
different  points  in  all  of  the  courses.  In  addition,  it  must  anticipate  the 
pattern  of  new  enrollments  and  implement  advance  production  accu- 
rately enough  to  meet  new  student:*'  needs  from  stocks  printed  before 
students'  fees  have  entered  the  College's  financial  structure.  Production 
must  also  be  coordinated  with  course-writing  schedules,  the  availability 
of  layout  and  design  assistance,  the  number,  location  and  productivity 
of  printing  machines,  storage  space  and  sL^ck  held  in  the  College  store 
and  in  provincial  centers,  and  the  reliabihiy  and  cost  of  the  distribution 
system. 

(i)  Production  Officer.  Presently,  responsibility  for  coordination  of 
production,  storage  and  distribution  rests  with  an  officer  equi- 
valent to  Senior  Subject  Master  at  E03  level.  The  practice  of 
appointing  a  rontract  teacher  to  this  position  has  been  sue- 
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cessful  to  date,  although  one  teaching  department  is  thereby 
deprived  of  an  especially  skilled  teacher  and  each  new  incum- 
bent must  relearn  ^he  management  system. 

(ii)  Storage  and  Distribution:  Storage  and  distribution  patterns 
have  changed  with  the  recent  development  of  provincial  cen- 
ters. Study  materials,  once  stored  at  Konedobu  and  airmailed 
to  individual  students  or  centers,  are  now  despatched  iu  bulk 
to  order  from  provincial  centers  where  delivery  is  completed. 
Konedobu  now  carries  reserve  stocks  only.  This  change  has 
brought  savings  in  postage  and  has  considerably  reduced  the 
time  students  must  wait  for  delivery  of  study  materials.  It  has 
also  placed  responsibilities  on  the  provincial  centers  for  or- 
dering realistically,  storing  efficiently  and  recording  accu- 
rately the  flow  of  study  materials. 

(iii)  Printing:  As  print  will  continue  to  be  the  major  medium  cf 
GOES  study  for-  the  foreseeable  future,  there  is  a  clear  need 
for  the  College  to  have  a  dependable  and  low-cost  printing 
service  available  on  a  year-round  basis.  The  regular  flow  of 
reasonable  cost  materials  cannot  be  ensured  if  work  is  con- 
tracted to  private  or  other  government  printing  agencies  and, 
in  common  with  all  correspondence  institutions  of  similar 
scale,  the  College  should  control  a  printeiy  geared  to  its  own 
special  requirements.  This  would  entail  modern  machinery 
owned  or  leased  by  the  College,  printery  staff  in  the  employ  of 
the  College,  with  working  hours  and  printing  schedules  under 
the  contrc '  of  the  Production  OLncer. 

(iv)  Computer  Technology:  Making  effective  decisions  about  pro- 
duction depends  on  having  access  to  accurate  informatiOii  on 
the  pattern  of  enrollment,  the  stock  available  and  materials  in 
production.  There  has  been  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  ef- 
ficient relationship  between  the  course-writing  schedule  in  the 
College  and  the  flow  of  printin^^  which  must  take  account  of 
enrollment,  ccurses  available,  required  study  books,  paper 
and  the  main  store.  The  widespread  location  of  provincial 
centers,  the  present  variability  in  enrollment  patterns  from 
province  to  province,  the  vagaries  of  communication,  and  the 
imprecision  of  the  current  system  for  ordering  study  mate- 
rials, create  management  problems  whose  solution  require 
much  more  precise  data  C*^n  can  be  presently  provided.  The 
computerization  of  the  pr .  duction  data  has  resolved  many  of 
these  problems.  In  the  process,  a  significant  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  financial  management  of  the  College,  as 
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production  ovenuns,  shortrun  reprints,  excessive  storage  and 
emergency  despatch  charges  have  been  minimized.  A  major 
economy  in  retraining  new  production  staff  has  also  been 
effected  and  continuity  in  production  is  automatically  ensured 
over  the  period  of  transition  from  one  Production  Officer  to 
the  next. 

M.  Sale  of  Resource  Materials 

Some  of  the  College's  correspondence  lesson  materials  is  available 
for  sale  to  high  schools  and  other  agencies  as  supplementary  aids  to 
classroom  teaching.  The  availability  of  material  is  limited  by  the  Col- 
lege's own  immediate  requirements,  the  capacity  of  the  College's  print- 
ery  to  produce  surplus  stock  and  the  financial  constraints  imposed  by 
funding  such  advance  production  out  of  current  fees. 


Open  Learning  and  Educational  Technology 

Per'- ./5  the  effectiveness  of  distance  education  in  PNG  can  be 
enhanced  by  maintaining  its  structure  of  open  learning.  Correspon- 
dence teaching,  where  the  written  word  is  the  main  source  of  instruc- 
tion, can  easily  lend  itself  to  open  learning.  It  allows  the  students  to 
choose  their  own  time  of  study,  place  to  study  and  method  of  study.  On 
the  other  hand,  COES  does  offer  tutorial  sessions  at  fixed  times  in  the 
provincial  centers.  ITie  centers  pr^^vide  motivation,  counselling,  fast  and 
easy  delivery  of  course  maienals  and  marked  assignments  which  can 
otherwise  be  frustratingiy  slow  due  to  the  poor  means  of  communication 
in  different  part**  of  the  country. 

The  use  of  satellite  television  broadcasting  facilities  in  distance 
teaching  is  not  available  in  PNG.  Due  to  a  limited  clientele  of  ('.stance 
learning  at  tertiary  level,  the  instructional  use  of  radio  broadcast  is  not 
in  operation.  The  use  of  telephone  tutorials  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

COES  employs  radio  broadcasts  and  uses  cassette  tapes  in  areas 
where  tiie  radio  reception  is  poor  to  supplement  correspondence  teach- 
ing. The  latter  provides  a  better  opportunity  for  open  learning.  Comput- 
ers, teaching  machines  and  other  teaching-learning  gadgets  are  not 
employed.  The  educational  technology  still  has  restricted  use  in  PNG. 
In  fact,  its  application  in  PNG  Taces  a  dilemma,  as  use  of  some  techniques 
of  mass  media  technology  is  not  advisable  due  to  a  small  number  of 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  distance  teaching  requires  the  use  of  other 
media,  in  addition  to  the  written  word,  to  be  fully  effective.  The 
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existence  of  such  a  type  of  situation  limits  the  impact  of  distance 
teaching  in  the  educational  developments  of  PNG. 

N.  Personnel 

Programs  and  co'ucses  of  study  are  the  visible  outcomes  of  the 
interaction  of  education  purposts,  skilled  personnel,  materi.'^l  resources 
and  an  effective  management  policy. 

Professional  Staffing 

Entitlement: '  he  College  has  a  professional  staff  entitlement  of  21. 
Neither  the  origiuai  nor  the  present  rationale  for  this  number  is  clear,  as 
there  is  no  accepted  relationship  between  student  numbers  2nd  teach- 
ir.g  staff  as  there  is  in  conventional  high  schools.  In  the  past,  the  College 
has  had  both  fewer  students  and  more  staff.  Temporarily  unfilled 
positions  have  sometimes  been  cut  permanently  from  the  College's 
entitlement,  creating  marked  imbalances  in  some  subject  areas  and  a 
tendency  to  fill  positions  at  any  cost. 

The  rationale  for  the  structure  of  the  entitlement  is  based  on  the 
organization  of  a  conventional  high  school  that  is,  principal,  deputy 
principal,  subject  heads  of  departments  and  subject  teachers.  The 
College  has  adopted  this  structure  to  its  particular  needs  by  establishing 
two  deputy  principals  (DP  Services  and  DP  Curriculum)  and  by  refer- 
ring to  its  teachers  as  "course  writers".  In  1984,  the  College  was  staffed 
to  its  full  entitf 'jment.  With  its  present  entitlement  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
College  could  anticipate  offering  up-to-date  courses  in  all  of  its  present 
subjects  or  offer  the  full  range  of  high  3chool  courses  in  the  fordeeable 
future. 

Appointment  and  Contract:  Staff  are  selected,  interviewed  and 
appointed  through  the  National  Institutions  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  Contracts  are  nonnally  for  three  years,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  are  to  the  Department  of  Education,  not  the  College. 
Included  in  the  contract  of  expatriate  appointments  is  a  requirement  to 
train  national  officers  to  assume  the  position  on  completion  of  contract. 

The  requirement  does  not  appear  to  be  provided  for  in  the  staffing 
entitlement  nor  are  national  staff  necessarily  appointed  for  matched 
training.  As  the  continued  development  of  the  College  must  lie  with 
Papua  New  Guinean  educators,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
matched  training  of  national  officers.  (A  suitable  model  for  matched 
training  has  been  implemented  by  the  Subject  Head  of  Humanities.) 

Conditions  of  Service:  The  College  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
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high  school,  and  professional  staff  enjoy  teachers'  conditions  of  services 
in  salary,  leave,  inspection,  promotion,  transfer  and  housing.  Duties 
entail  course  writing,  overseeing  of  the  standards  of  work  of  distance 
teachers  and  examinations.  Job  specifications  for  principal,  deputy 
principals,  heads  of '  ubject  departments,  OIC  production  and  registrar 
include  management  of  staff  and  resources  both  in  the  College  and  in  its 
provincial  centers. 

Conditions  of  service  Toat  observe  normal  school  terms,  etc.  are  at 
odds  with  the  College's  year-round  program  of  correspondence  teaching 
and  examination.  If  the  College  is  to  maintain  continuous  services  to  its 
scattered  learners  and  to  its  provincial  centers  (and  to  maintain  or 
j^referably  speed  up  its  course  writing  and  revision),  then  conditions  of 
service  more  appropriate  to  its  function  need  to  be  introduced. 

Qualifications  and  Duties:  The  College  has  developed  as  a  provider 
of  secondary  schooling  and  secondaiy  teachers  are  appointed  as  they 
would  be  to  a  conventional  high  school.  However,  as  the  College  is  a 
correspondence  institution  with  no  classrooms,  classes  or  daily  lessons, 
staff  do  not  '  ♦each"  in  the  conventional  sense  but  develop,  write  or 
revise  correspoi^dence  courses.  (In  this  sense,  COES  staff  are  more  akin 
to  curriculum  ofikers  than  high  school  teachers.)  It  is  accepted  that  high 
qualifications  do  not  necessarily  make  for  high-quality  teaching. 
Equally,  it  is  the  case  that  the  high-quality  classroom  teach^.r  is  not 
necessarily  a  high-quality  course  writer.  Clearly,  the  skills  are  Different 
and  for  more  appointees,  a  period  of  adaptation,  on-the-job  training 
and  experience  of  the  culture  (for  expatriate  officers)  is  needed  before 
reasonable  productivity  can  be  expected. 

Similarly,  the  daily  organization  and  operation  of  the  College 
differ  vastly  from  a  conventional  high  school,  particularly  in  financial 
management,  production  an^  despatch  of  study  materials,  operation  of 
a  large  clerical  and  ancillary  staff  and  supervision  of  provincial  units 
(e  xh  with  staff,  resource  material,  financial  and  property  and  elements 
Ok  their  own).  Hence,  some  staff  not  onl>  have  duties  of  conventional 
secondary  teachers  but  also  outside  their  area  of  qualifications. 

Continuity,  Career  Prospects  and  Training:  The  College  has  a 
regular  turnover  of  staff.  Between  1981  and  1986,  all  but  thfe<*  staff  have 
moved  to  other  positions  in  Papua  New  Guinea  or  have  been  repatriated. 
Several  reasons  explain  this  constant  turnover  of  staff  —  high  numbers  of 
short-term  contract  expatriate  officers;  •:)w  numbers  of  national  officers 
attracted  to  course  writing  or  to  career  prospects  with  the  College;  the 
appeal  of  proper  "teaching"  or  senior  positions  in  schools  to  teachers 
unsuited  to  the  relative  isolation  of  course  writing.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, the  consequences  fo**  the  College  are  that  at  any  given  time,  there 
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are  several  new  staff  learning  the  job  as  well  as  adapting  to  the  culture, 
there  is  constant  disruption  to  long-term  writing  projects,  there  are 
frequent  switches  in  directions  as  new  stafif  develop  previously  incom- 
plete projects  to  their  own  strengths  and  there  is  a  steady  loss  of 
personnel  who  are  approaching  their  most  productive  period  after  three 
years  adaptation,  training  and  experience. 

The  training  of  course  writers  must  proceed  simultaneously  with 
actual  course  writing.  A  training  manual  for  course  writer  has  been 
developed  recently  and  should  increasingly  inform  course-writing  proce- 
dures. However,  some  balance  between  training  requirements  and 
productivity  must  be  'maintained,  especially  as  course  writers'  skills  will 
eventually  be  lost  to  the  College  while  the  demand  for  course  materials 
is  an  ever-present  reality.  Hence,  it  is  important  that  course-writing  and 
on-the-job  training  be  both  continuous  and  individualized. 

O.  National  Policy  on  Distance  Education 

State-supported  distance  education  f /stems  are  part  of  a  country's 
overall  education  plan.  It  is  the  educational  policy  which  will  determine 
whether  distance  education  is  to  parallel  or  complement  conventional 
education,  to  cater  to  specific  groups  in  the  population  and  to  receive 
the  resources  needed  to  maximize  the  positive  characteristics  of  distance 
education.  These  resources  are  not  fixed  —  they  are  relative  to  the  value 
placed  on  distance  education  as  a  national  resource. 

P.  Distance  Education  in  Papua  New  Guinea 

There  is  considerable  potential  for  distance  education  to  assist  in 
achieving  the  educational  objectives  of  Papua  New  Guinea. 

(i)  The  population  is  dispensed  through  19  provinces  separated  by 
barriers  of  mountain,  sea,  valley  and  forest.  Travel  is  difficult  and 
expensive  and  the  only  practical  communication  is  by  air.  Reg- 
ular schooling  will  be  difficult  for  some,  impossib. ;  for  others, 
whereas  distance  education  can  be  extended  in  some  form  to 
most. 

(ii)  Not  all  children  attend  community  schools  and,  of  those  com- 
pleting Grade  6,  the  majority  will  not  '»ain  places  in  provincial 
high  schools.  Hence,  school  leavers  seek  further  educational 
opportunity  that  is  not  available  by  conventional  means.  Whether 
formal  or  informal,  such  opportunities  can  be  made  available 
through  the  self-instructional  procedures  used  in  distance  teach- 
ing and  learning. 
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(iii)  Of  those  who  attend  provincial  high  schools,  about  half  complete 
Grade  10  and  many  of  these  will  not  gain  employment  or  entry  to 
national  high  school  Grades  11  and  12  or  university  matriculation 
classes.  Of  those  who  enter  government  services  or  commerce, 
many  will  seek  upgrading  of  qualifications  or  extension  into 
job-related  skill.  Such  on-the-job  training  or  extension  of  general 
educational  level  for  adults  can  be  most  conveniently  met  by  the 
flexible  schedules  of  distance  education. 

(iv)  There  is  great  demand  for  instruction  in  English  language  and 
relative  shortage  of  v/el*  ^ualified  teachers.  Using  distance  edu- 
cation techniques,  a  small  cadre  of  well-qualified  teachers  can  be 
made  available  to  a  large  number  of  students.  Using  English 
speakers  to  prepare  instructional  materials  for  all  subjects  en- 
sures continuous  expo*^'-  ^  to  quality  English  throughout  a  course 
of  study. 

(v)  Not  all  schools  can  provide  qualified  instruction  in  all  subjects. 
Distance  education  courses  can  be  used  lo  supplement  a  school's 
program,  thereby  i'^^reasing  flexibility,  subject  choice  and  capi- 
talizing on  expert  teaching,  without  losing  tutorial  oversight  of 
students'  progress. 

(vi)  Distance  education  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
social,  economic  and  educational  goals  of  Papua  New  Guinea, 
and  the  College  of  External  Studies  is  uniquely  placed  to  contii- 
bute  to  this  development. 

(vii)  The  College  of  External  Studies  is  quite  different  from  other 
educational  institutions  in  Papua  New  Guinea.  Its  special  nature 
should  be  acknowledged  by  documentation,  representation, 
funding,  staffing  and  operati  n. 

(viii)  In  the  short  and  medium  term  the  College's  greatest  contribution 
will  be  made  in  developing  the  areas  of  secondary  and  commer- 
cial education.  Longer-term  consideration  could  be  given  to  the 
College's  possible  role  in  teacher  education,  technical  and  agri- 
cultural courses,  non-formal  and  community  adult  education. 

Q.  Ancillary  Staff  in  Provincial  Centers 

Centers  with  enrollments  in  excess  ol'  200  plac^^  administrative  and 
cleric?.!  demand  that  cannot  be  met  by  coordinators  without  extensive 
weeken'd  and  evening  work.  As  the  ce  ter  is  open  and  attended  by 
students  continuously,  the  coordinator  cannot  attend  to  both  immediate 
demands  and  the  ongoing  demand  of  distance  teachers,  visits  to  study 
centers,  college  returns,  etc.  Clerical  assistance  is  needed  in  such  centers 
and  f  'oul   je  provided  by  the  College  on  a  regular  basis.  Provincial 
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support  could  be  sought  for  such  ancillary  staff  but  continuity  would  be 
best  secured  by  vesting  control  and  payment  through  the  College.  In 
some  provinces,  additional  teachers  have  been  proposed  in  lieu  of 
clerical  assistance.  At  the  present  time,  the  greatest  need  is  for  clerical 
support  for  the  coordinator  and  consideration  should  be  given  before 
introducing  more  teachers  into  the  provincial  center. 

The  present  method  of  funding  the  Coh^'^e  from  fees,  annual 
grants  and  periodic  supplementary  grants  should  be  replaced  by  a  block 
grant  system  projected  triennially.  The  triennial  grant  should  be  based 
on  a  development  ^  an  which  project  enrollments,  fees,  forward  pio- 
duction,  capital  equipment  and  ancillary  staffing  costs. 

The  College  should  develop  a  substantial  staff  training  program, 
with  the  major  aims  of  increasing  productivity  levels  in  course  writing 
and  increasing  the  long-terni  involvement  of  Papua  New  Guineans  in 
the  College's  operation.  The  program  should  include  training  in  the 
College,  in  the  provincial  centers,  overseas  courses  and  exchanges  and 
some  distance  study  opportunities. 

Approved  training  courses  should  enhance  the  retention  of  staff  in 
the  College  or  be  conditional  on  reasonable  bonded  service.  Priority 
areas  for  training  national  staff  are  educational  administration,  course 
writing,  production,  and  business  and  financial  management. 

The  support  of  international  agencies  should  be  sought  in  recruiting 
directly  from  established  distance  education  agencies,  on  contract  or 
bonded  exchange,  expatriate  officers  who  are  already  experienced  or 
trained  in  distance  education  methods. 

As  a  matter  of  urgency,  the  College  should  have  its  own  computer 
facility  for  information  processing,  students'  records,  word  processing 
and  graphics,  and  financial  management. 

Distance  education  is  distinguished  from  conventional  classroom 
education  by  the  distance  between  learnei  and  teacher  and  the  reliance 
on  print  and  other  media  for  teaching  and  learning.  Distance  education 
has  attributes  which  make  it  advantageous  in  some  circumstances  and 
disadvantageous  in  others.  Any  provisions  made  for  distance  education 
reflect  priorities  in  overall  education  policy.  If  equal  opportunity  is  a 
national  objective  then  distance  education  is  an  essential  service  for 
much  of  the  population.  If  specific  groups  are  to  be  given  priority  then 
distance  education  can  be  focused  primarily,  or  solely,  at  that  group. 
Papua  New  Guinea  has  characteristics  of  geography,  culture  and  na- 
tional development  that  suggest  a  major  role  for  distance  education. 
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DISTANCE  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 


A,  Country  Concept  of  Distance  Education 

In  the  Philippines,  distance  education  using  a  multimedia  ap- 
proach, is  understood  as  an  educational  innovation  that  seeks  to  deliver 
instruction  to  people  who  have  no  access  to  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  or  to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  profit 
from  the  conventional  system.  Distance  education  is  viewed  as  vn 
alternative  rather  than  a  replacement  for  formal  education.  It  is  also 
regarded  as  a  delivery  system  for  development  courses  that  need  imme- 
diate implementation  like  nutrition  education,  energy  conservation  and 
entrepreneurship. 

B*  Review  of  Distance  Education  Projects  in  the  Country 

Distance  education  has  exiaed  for  some  time  in  the  Philippines.  It 
has  been  used  in  the  following  programs/projects: 

/.  The  School  Broadcast  Program  (SEP) 

The  SBP  was  launched  in  1959  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Philippine  Broadcasting  Service.  It  was  started  to 
provide  teachers  and  pupils  in  rural  and  isolated  areas  with  valuable  and 
up-to-date  materials  through  the  radio. 

The  broadcast  centered  on  selected  subjects  in  the  regular  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum.  These  were  generally  for  enrichment  purposes. 

The  Australian  Government  extended  assistance  in  putting  up  this 
school  broadcast  service. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  school  broadcast  in  the  different  series  are  as 
follows: 

Filipino  Language,  Grade  I 

(i)  to  provide  the  children  with  simple  listening  and  speaking 
vocabulary  through  the  radio; 

(ii)  to  develop  the  h?^hit  of  speaking  in  a  natural  tone; 
(Hi)  to  overcome  the  dialectic  inflection  when  speaking; 
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(iv)  to  acquire  the  habit  of  correct  usage  and  expression: 

(v)  to  help  propagate  the  Filipino  language;  and 

(vi)  to       iop  a  common  understanding  among  Filipino  children. 

English,  Grade  II 

(i)  to  develop  the  habit  of  listening  attentively; 

(ii)  to  provide  children  with  simple  listening  and  speaking  vocab- 
ulary; 

(iii)  to  develop  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression; 

(iv)  to  acquire  habits  of  correct  usage  and  expression; 

(v)  to  provide  the  children  good  models  of  speech;  and 

(vi)  to  stimulate  children's  interest  in  language  expression. 

Physical  Education  for  Grade  III 

(i)  to  provide  the  children  exercises  for  developing  correct  pos- 
ture, grace  rhythmic  response  alertness  and  accuracy  in  fol- 
lowing directions  as  well  as  enjoyment  and  relaxation. 

Music  for  Grade  IV 

(i)  to  provide  the  children  exercises  in  time  and  tone;  and 

(ii)  to  enable  the  children  to  get  acquainted  with  the  different 
musical  instruments  and  hear  selections  by  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  composers. 

Adult  Education 

(i)  to  provide  adults  with  wholesome  ns  well  as  valuable  informa- 
tion designed  to  enhance  further  the  development  of  better 
skills  and  competencies  in  community  living. 

So:ial  Studies,  Grade  IV 

(i)  to  help  enrich  social  studies  lessons  by  presenting  simple 
dramatized  situations  corrected  with  the  course  of  study;  and 

(ii)  to  present  materials  related  to  character  education. 

English  for  Teachers 

(i)  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
language  teaching. 
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Operations 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Schools,  through  its  Radio  Education  Unit, 
prepared  and  wrote  the  scripts  for  the  different  broadcast  series.  The 
programs,  however,  were  produced  at  the  studios  of  the  Philippine 
Broadci^sting  Services  (PBS).  The  PBS  provided  the  services  of  techni- 
cians and  allowed  the  use  of  its  studio  facilities.  It  also  aired  the 
programs  over  its  radio  network. 

At  the  listening  end,  the  participating  schools  were  equipped  with 
radio  sets,  some  donated  by  the  Australian  Government  while  others 
were  owned  by  the  teachers  or  schools. 

The  teacher,  who  was  earlier  oriented  on  the  classroom  use  of  the 
broadcasts,  performed  the  following  activities: 

(i)  conduct  pre-broadcast  sessions; 

(ii)  listen  to  broadcast  together  with  the  pupils; 

(iii)  hold  post-broadcast  sessions;  and 

(iv)  prepare  evaluation  report. 

To  guide  the  teacher  in  the  aforesaid  activities,  copies  of  the 
Teachers'  Notes  and  Wall  Sheet,  containing  valuable  details  of  the 
broadcasts,  were  given  to  her  beforehand. 

The  accompli'^hed  evaluation  forms  were  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Schools  x  j>cr\*e  as  guide  for  the  planning  of  future  programs. 

Target  ^  Uele 

The  following  were  the  target  clientele  of  the  program: 

(i)  Elementary  school  pupils  and  teachers;  and 

(ii)  Adults 

Broadcast  Series 

The  broadcast  series  consisted  ol"  the  following: 

(i)  Filipino  Language 

(ii)  English  (for  children) 

(iii)  Physical  Education 

(iv)  Music 

(v)  Social  Studies 

(vi)  Adult  Education 

(vii)  English  for  Teachers 
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Enrollment  Procedures 

Since  the  school  broadcast  program  was  free,  children,  teachers 
and  adults  could  avail  themselves  of  the  service  without  enrolling. 

Materials 

A  team  of  scriptwriters  in  the  Radiu  Education  Sectun,  Bureau  of 
Public  Schools  prepared  and  wrote  the  scripts  for  the  different  broadcast 
series.  They  were  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  producers.  The  programs 
were  then  recorded  on  tapes  at  the  PBS  studios.  Broadcast  materials 
such  as  Teacher's  Nctes  and  the  Wall  Sheet  (containing  the  schedule  of 
the  broadcast  including  the  topics  to  be  taken  up)  were  also  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools.  These  guides  were  distributed  free  to 
teachers  with  listening  classes/groups. 

Financing  the  S3P 

Expenses  for  the  preparation  of  the  scripts,  payment  of  talent  fees, 
and  purchase  of  recording  tapes  were  shouldered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Schools. 

The  PBS,  on  the  other  hand,  took  care  of  the  expenses  related  to 
studio  facilities,  services  of  technicians,  and  airing  of  the  programs. 
(Figure  1  shows  the  radio  stations  airing  the  school  broadcast  as  of  the 
second  semester,  1963-1964.) 

2.  The  Continuing  Learning  Delivery  System  (CLDS) 

Program  Description 

The  CLDS  is  a  program  of  th^  Bureau  of  Continuing  Education 
(formerly  Office  of  the  Non-Formal  Education)  Ministry  of  Education, 
Culture  and  Sports  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  would  like 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  educational  level 
without  going  t'  '•ough  the  formal  classroom  system.  On  the  basis  of 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Non-Formal  Education,  there  is  a 
significant  number  of  school-leavers  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies 
but  feel  they  are  too  old  to  return  to  the  grade  level  they  left  or  cannot 
attend  the  formal  school  system  because  they  are  employed  or  occupied 
during  school  hours. 
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Fig.  1.  STATIONS  AIRING  THE  SCHOOL  BROADCASTS  AS  OF  THE  SECOND  SEMESTER 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1963-1964 
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Objectives 

The  CLDS  program  aims  to: 

(i)  enable  elementary  school-leavers  who  are  of  high  school  age 
and  secondary  school-leavers  who  have  qualified  in  the  Philip- 
pine Educational  Placement  Test  (PEPT)  for  high  school  level 
to  continue  their  studies; 

(ii)  extend  educational  opportunities  to  working  groups,  house- 
wives, maids  and  employees  who  have  not  completed  the 
secondary  k  'el,  the  physically  handicapped,  as  well  as  others 
who  have  not  completed  high  school  and  are  interested  in 
raising  their  educational  level;  and 

(iii)  enable  the  secondary  school-leavers  to  progress  in  their  stu- 
dies at  their  own  rate,  in  their  homes  or  in  any  place  conve- 
nient to  them  using  self-learning  modules  and  other  media, 
and  thereby  may  pave  the  way  for  them  to  rejoin  the  main- 
stream of  formal  education. 

Operation 

The  basic  operational  unit  of  the  system  is  the  CLDS  Study  Center 
designated  by  the  Schools  Division  Superintendent.  In  every  study 
center,  there  is  a  district  coordinator  who  is  responsible  for  the  enroll- 
ment or  listing  of  participants.  The  coordinator  interviews  the  applicant 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  program.  If  the 
applicant  is  deemed  capable  of  carrying  on  the  study  by  himself,  he  is 
then  introduced  to  his  tutor  in  the  different  subjects. 

The  learner  studies  on  his  own  the  modules  issued  to  him  and  does 
the  check-up  exercises  after  each  lesson/activity.  As  instructed  in  the 
module,  he  is  expected  to  re-study  the  module  until  he  can  adequately 
answer  the  check-up  questions. 

After  completing  one  module,  the  student  reports  to  the  tutor,  wh,> 
after  checking  the  slvdents'  self-administered  tc3t  gives  him  the  nex. 
module. 

A  mid-course  test  is  prepared  and  administered  in  the  CLDS  Study 
Center  after  the  student  has  completed  half  the  course.  If  the  student 
performs  satisfactorily,  he  is  given  the  succeeding  modules.  Another 
assessment  by  the  District  CLDS  Council  will  b.e  made  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  All  final  tests  for  each  course  shall  be  prepared  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Division  Council  in  consultation  with  the  tutors. 

A  student  who  finishes  all  the  four-year  level  courses  and  passes  the 
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required  examination,  is  awarded  a  certificate  signed  by  the  principal, 
the  district  supervisor  and  the  schools  superintendent  attesting  that  he  is 
a  graduate  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  Ke  is  then  qualified  to  take  the 
National  College  Entrance  Examination  (NCEE). 

Target  Clientele 

Th^  ToUowing  are  qualified  to  enroll  in  the  CLDS: 

(i)  -"ntary  school-leavers,  of  high  school  age  and  having  been 
out  of  school  for  at  least  two  years,  who  are  qualified  in  the 
PEPT  and  have  been  placed  at  high  school  level;  and 

(ii)  secondary  school-leavers  who  have  left  school  for  at  least  two 
years,  working  parents,  housewives,  the  physically  hand- 
icapped, housemaids  and  other  who  are  qualified  and  inter- 
ested to  raise  their  educational  level  but  cannot,  for  ceitain 
reasons,  attend  the  formal  system. 

Courses  Offered  by  CLDS 

The  following  high  school  subjects  are  offered  by  CLDS: 

(i)  Communication  Arts:  English 

(ii)  Sining  ng  Wika:  Filipino 

(iii)  Araling  Panlipunan 

(iv)  Science 

(v)  Mathematics 

(vi)  Practical  Arts 

Enrollment  Procedure 

An  applicant  presents  himself/herself  to  any  member  of  the  District 
CLDS  Council  for  interview,  advice  and  possible  registration  and  en- 
rollment. He  submits  the  following: 

(i)  Any  of  these  credentials: 

(a)  Report  Card/Form  138;  or  his  Elementary  School  Certifi- 
cate; 

(b)  Certification  from  the  Principal  of  the  school  last  attended 
attesting  to  the  grade  level; 

(c)  Joint  affidavit  (duly  notarized)  of  two  disinterested  per- 
sons testifying  to  the  grade  level/year  level  of  the  applic- 
ant; or 
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(d)  For  elementary  school-leavers,  the  result  of  the  PEPT; 
and 

(ii)  Three  ID  pictures  (r  x  1"). 

The  student  shall  pay  a  total  o' .  120.00  as  course  fee  per  year,  and 
thereupon  he  is  issued  a  Registration/ID  Card  with  serial  number.  He  is 
then  ready  to  participate  in  the  program. 

In  case  a  CLDS  participant  transfers  to  another  district  (division/ 
region)  due  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  he  may  continue  his  studies 
there  provided  that  he  gets  a  certificate  of  transfer  and  clearance  from 
the  District  CLDS  Council  in  which  he  is  enrolled  and  reports  to  the 
District  CLDS  Council  of  the  new  district  to  present  his  clearance, 
certificate  of  transfer  and  receipt  of  the  fee  he  has  paid. 

A  student  can  start  and  finish  the  course  at  the  time  and  pace  most 
suited  to  him.  The  program's  learning  system  is  self-paced. 

Materials 

A  group  of  curriculum  writers  for  the  different  subject  areas  pro- 
duce the  modules  necessary  for  the  CLDS  clientele  during  workshops 
held  for  the  purpose.  The  modules  are  based  on  the  new  Secondary 
Education  Curriculum.  Consultants  for  each  area  are  requested  to  guide 
the  writers  during  the  Workshop.  Then  a  pool  of  editors  finalize  the 
texts  and  lay  out  the  final  format  for  printing. 

The  CLDS  modules  have  built-in  assessment  system.  After  each 
lesson,  the  student  takes  a  self-administered  test  to  find  out  how  much 
he  has  learned  or  if  he  needs  to  study  the  lessons  again  or  to  consult  a 
tutor. 

The  District  NFE  Coordinator  also  assesses  the  progress  of  the 
student  from  time  to  lime.  The  District  CLDS  Council  gives  the  final 
assessment  after  the  clientele's  final  examination  on  the  different  areas 
of  study  to  determine  whether  he  has  earned  his  credit  or  not. 

To  improve  future  CLDS  modules,  tutors  are  advised  to  submit 
their  remarks  and  recommendations  on:  content,  mode  of  presentation, 
style,  method  of  evaluation  and  assessment,  etc.  These  reactions  are  to 
be  submitted  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  to  the  District  Supervisor 
who  shall  transmit  them  to  the  Division  Superintendent.  He,  in  turn, 
hands  them  over  to  the  Regional  Director  who  finally  forwarded  those 
consolidated  comments  to  the  Minister  of  Education  Culture  and  Sports 
(Attention:  Bureau  of  Continuing  Education). 

Meanwhile,  tutors  are  instructed  to  simply  prepare  supplementary 
test  materials  for  each  objective. 
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Financing  of  the  CLDS 

Conformably  to  MECS  Memorandum  No.  127,  s.  1982,  a  fee  of 
P120.00  shall  be  paid  by  each  student  for  a  one-year  level  course.  This 
amount  shall  be  divided  and  intended  for  the  following: 

(i)  30  per  cent  -  Bureau  of  Continuing  Education  to  be  used  in 
the  production  of  instructional  materials;  this  remittance 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  list  of  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  division  or  region; 

(ii)  10  per  cent  -  Regional  Office  to  include  expenses  of  supervi- 
sor in  charge  of  the  program; 

(iii)  10  per  cent  -  Division  Office  to  include  expenses  of  officials  in 
charge  of  the  program; 

(iv)  10  per  cent  -  District  Office  to  include  expenses  of  officials 
involved  in  the  program;  and 

(v)  40  per  cent  -  District  CLDS  Council  for  tutors. 

All  disbursements  made  relative  to  the  operation  of  CLDS  is  charged 
against  the  amount  retained  in  each  office  subject  to  the  usual  auditing 
and  accounting  rules  and  regulations. 

5.  The  Rizal  Experimental  Station  and  Pilot  School  of  Cottage 
Ind:(Stries'  ''Balik-Paaralan**  Scheme 

Program  Description 

"Balik-Paaralan"  is  an  innovative  program  of  education  bridging 
the  gap  between  formal  and  non-formal  education.  It  is  a  formal 
curriculum,  a  recovery  curriculum,  an  employment  curriculum,  and  also 
a  promotion  curriculum  with  vocational  education  as  the  principal 
feature.  But  there  is  an  interconnection  between  academic  and  voca- 
tional activities  at  all  times.  It  also  creates  a  broad  highway  which  a 
student  may  travel  as  far  as  his/her  talent  and  desire  will  permit. 

The  out-of-school  youth  may  have  dropped  out  of  school  sometime 
in  his  elementary  or  high  school  years  but  through  the  years  has  learned 
skills  and  knowledge  through  informal  and  non-formal  education.  These 
experiences,  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  will  be  assessed  and  given 
credit  so  he  could  continue  his  schooling  through  the  "Balik-Paaralan" 
Scheme. 

This  program  is  also  designed,  to  prepare  student  for  work  in  one 
or  more  broad  career  fields,  not  for  a  narrow  range  of  specific  jobs.  It 
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does  not  cut  students  off  from  proceeding  to  higher  education;  rather  it 
allows  them  to  proceed  after  school  to  job  oi  their  choice  or  to  further 
education. 

It  thus  aims  to  encourage  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  to  return 
to  school  for  further  training  and  upgrade  their  educational  attainment 
This  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  high  school  diplomas  outside  the 
school  system  while  on  the  job  or  whether  at  home  doing  their  home 
projects. 

Objectives 

The  "Balik-Paaralan"  Scheme  is  intended  to  help  the  economically 
and  culturally  deprived  youths  and  adults  enjoy  a  better  quality  of  life 
through  efficient  and  effective  implementation  of  activities  and  acquir- 
ing experiences  designed  to: 

(i)  help  the  youngster  acquire  the  basic  occupational  skills, 
knowledge  and  information  essential  for  obtaining  initial 
gainful  experience  in  cottage  industries; 

(ii)  help  individual  who  have  re-entered  school  to  adjust  to  the 
school  environment  and  to  his  new  functions; 

(iii)  further  the  education  of  out-of-school  youths  and  adults, 
develop  their  skills,  re-orient  their  values  and  enable  them  to 
live  a  normal  productive  life;  and 

(iv)  provide  a  flexible  learning  situation  in  order  to  maximize 
material,  human  and  community  resources. 

Operations 

The  school-leaver  who  desires  to  re-enter  the  formal  education  will 
first  be  assessed  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  he  has  accumulated  through 
informrd  and  non-formal  education  through  the  years  that  he  left  school. 
The  experience  that  he  has  gained  will  be  evaluated  and  given  credit  in 
addition  to  the  individual's  performance  in  the  qualifying  examinations. 
With  the  use  of  different  evaluation  instruments,  his  experience  and 
performance  will  determine  his  grade  placement  in  a  certain  subject  or 
curriculum  year  in  which  he  will  start  off. 

Once  the  individual  is  in,  his  teacher  will  give  him  a  set  of  modules. 
This  is  a  package  or  set  of  materials  prescribed  for  a  curriculum  year  but 
are  divided  into  parts  and  in  order  of  difficulty  to  be  given  one  at  a  time 
to  the  school-leaver.  Each  package  contains  the  lessons  and  activities  the 
learner  is  going  to  undertake.  This  module  package  is  brought  home  by 
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the  leaver  and  after  a  certain  period  of  time  which  has  been  previously 
arranged,  he  reports  to  his  teacher  for  consultation,  conference  and 
evaluative  test.  Once  he  passes  the  lest,  he  is  ready  to  go  further  and  is 
given  another  set  of  module.  Evaluation  of  activities  from  time  to  time 
will  be  done  by  the  teacher  with  the  help  of  a  checklist  or  any  other 
evaluative  instrument. 

While  one  learner  can  finished  the  set  of  modules  for  a  certain 
subject  in  a  curriculum  year  in  three  to  six  months,  while  another 
learner  may  do  it  for  over  a  year.  Thus,  the  learner's  progress  in 
accomplishing  the  modular  lessons  will  be  self-paced,  depending  on  his 
own  individual  capabilities  and  performance. 

Target  Clientele 

This  scheme  is  especially  designed  for: 

(i)  school-leavers  who  are  above  the  normal  schooling  age  but 
still  wish  to  continue  their  studies; 

(ii)  school-leavers  who  are  self-employed  or  wage  earners; 

(iii)  school-leavers  for  at  least  two  years  at  the  time  of  application 
or  except  on  meritorious  cases  wherein  they  could  no  longer 
attend  regular  classes  in  school  such  as: 

(a)  marriage 

(b)  employment 

(c)  poverty 

(d)  illness 

(e)  incapacity 
(e)  others. 

Courses  Offered  by  the  Scheme 

The  "Balik-Paaralan"  Scheme  offers  the  approved  academic  and 
vocational  courses  for  high  school.  From  time  to  time  subjects  are  being 
reviewed  so  that  learners  will  not  be  behind  their  educational  experi- 
ences. 

Enrollment  Procedures 

A  school-leaver  can  only  be  admitted  if: 

(i)  he  is  medically  and  mentally  fit; 

(ii)  he  passes  the  literacy  and  numeracy  test  (qualifying  exams); 
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(iii)  he  passes  the  assessment  tests  for  the  different  subject  disci- 
plines; 

(iv)  he  has  stopped  schooling  for  sometime  or  is  presently  em- 
ployed; and 

(v)  he  has  the  ability  to  pay  the  authorized  fees. 

When  an  applicant  enrolls  he  has  to  present  his  credentials  for  the 
last  high  school  year  he  attended  and  a  letter  justifying  his  reason  for 
availing  himself  of  the  "Balik-Paaralan"  Scheme.  He  also  has  to  be 
interviewed  before  being  accepted  in  the  school.  The  required  school 
fees  may  or  may  not  be  paid  immediately  on  enrollment  day. 

Materials 

The  modules  are  prepared  by  a  writing  team  composed  of  the 
regional  and  district  supervisors,  subject  specialists  and  consultants  in 
modular  instruction  and  evaluation.  They  are  low-cost  materials  based 
on  learning  needs  and  level  of  understanding  of  the  program's  target 
clientele.  Contents  and  strategies  are  also  based  on  the  new  Secondary 
Education  Curriculum. 

Students  return  the  modules  at  least  once  a  week,  at  the  same  time 
evaluate  learning  outcomes  after  using  them.  If  a  student  has  no  prob- 
lem regarding  the  first  set  of  modules,  he  can  get  another  set  of  modules 
to  take  home. 

Financing  the  ''Balik-Paaralan**  Scheme 

Funds  for  the  implementation  of  the  **Balik-Paaralan"  Scheme  are 
derived  from  the  national  fund  as  provided  in  Republic  Act  No.  4571 
which  was  approved  on  19  June  1965  (an  Act  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance  of  an  experimental  station  and  pilot 
school  of  cottage  industries  in  the  municipality  of  Pasig,  thv.n  under  the 
province  of  Rizal).  Since  1974,  the  Rizal  Experimental  Station  and  Pilot 
School  of  Cottage  Industries  (RESPSCI)  has  been  receiving  funds  for 
operating  its  programs  including  per§&nal  services  and  maintenance  and 
other  operating  expenses. 

The  **Balik-Paaralan"  Scheme  being  one  of  the  programs  of 
RESPSCI  gets  its  financial  requirements  from  that  fund  and  other 
funding  assistance  that  are  granted  in  different  occasions. 

4,  The  University  of  Life  Home  Study  Program 

The  University  of  Life  (UL)  was  formally  inaugurated  on  11  June 
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1980  pioneering  in  the  democraiization  of  education  in  the  Philippines. 
Its  goals  are  based  on  the  premise  that  education  should  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  success  to  everyone.  One  of  its  implementing  pro- 
grams towards  the  attainment  of  its  goals  is  the  Home  Study  Program 
under  its  Lifelong  Education  Department. 

The  UL  Home  Study  Program  (ULHSP)  learning  system  is  differ- 
ent from  the  formal  educational  system  in  the  following  ways: 

(i)  It  is  a  self-paced  learning  system,  whereby  a  learner  or  stu- 
dent sets  his  learning  schedule; 

(ii)  It  is  a  learning-by-doing  system; 

(iii)  It  is  a  cost-saving  system  because  it  does  not  require  impres- 
sive school  buildings  nor  expensive  campuses  to  maintain  its 
operation.  Aside  from  studying,  the  lessons  can  be  done  at 
home,  thus  saving  on  transportation  and  dormitory  costs; 

(iv)  It  is  a  fast  accelerating  system  because  once  the  coursewares 
or  learning  packages  are  prepared  and  printed,  a  field- 
delivery  system  takes  over  in  the  dissemination  process 
through  a  network  or  institutional  linkages;  and 

(v)  It  is  needs-oriented  because  it  aims  to  widen  the  educational 
opportunities  for  a  greater  number  of  individuals  according  to 
their  own  needs  and  interests. 

The  ULHSP  supplements  the  home  study  nature  of  the  system  with 
actual  demonstration  and  face-to-face  interaction  between  the  learner 
and  the  Instructional  Manager  or  resource  person. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  ULHSP  are  three-fold: 

(i)  To  participate  in  the  development  of  livelihood  resourceful- 
ness through  a  non-formal  education  program; 

(ii)  To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  those  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  formal  educational  system;  and 

(iii)  To  develop  coursewares  aimed  at  bringing  new  technologies 
to  professionals  and  progressive  citizens  of  the  country. 

Operations 

The  ULHSP  may  be  availed  of  by  individuals  of  varied  educational 
background  including  professionals.  They  are  to  study  the  self- 
instructional  materials,  perform  the  learning  activities  and  complete  the 
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self-evaluation  tests  in  the  different  learning  modules.  Practicum  may  be 
done  in  their  place  of  work  or  nearby  study  centers.  These  will  be 
evaluated  either  on  a  self-evaluation  scheme  or  on  a  supervised  evalua- 
tion scheme  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  module.  A  UL 
designated  Project  Administrator  (PA)  will  supervise  the  programs  in 
his  assigned  area.  A  UL  designated  Instructional  Manager  recom- 
mended by  the  PA  serves  as  tutor  and  facilitator  of  the  learning  sysiem 
on  the  course  assigned  to  him. 

A  '^Manual  for  the  Learner"  is  available  at  cost  at  the  start  of  the 
training  sessions  to  guide  the  participant  on  how  to  adjust  his  activities 
under  the  ULHSP. 

Upon  completion  of  the  requirements  of  a  particular  coursewares, 
the  learner  may,  if  he  so  desires,  take  a  final  examination  which  will  be 
administered  by  ULHSP  designated  examiner.  Successful  completion  of 
the  final  test  entitles  the  learner  to  a  UL  Certificate  of  Proficiency.  The 
head  of  the  cooperating  agency  or  institution  becomes  a  co-signatory  of 
the  certificate. 

In  the  ULHSP  approach,  the  concept  is  "self-discovery"  by  the 
learner.  The  responsibility  of  learning  is  placed  on  the  learner.  Thus,  it 
requires  a  high  level  of  motivation  and  diligence  on  his  part. 

The  learner  is  given  minimum  assistance  by  the  Instructional  Manag- 
er since  the  ULHSP  module  does  much  of  his  work  as  a  teacher.  The 
Instructional  Manager  will  facilitate  the  activities  of  the  learners  such  as 
bringing  them  together  to  visit  a  farm,  listening  to  a  resource  person,  or 
seeing  an  actual  demonstration  of  a  technical  skill  as  demanded  by  the 
course. 

Trfrget  Clientele 

The  target  clientele  of  the  program  are: 

(i)  out-of-school  youth  from  the  rural  and  the  urban  areas; 

(ii)  unemployed  persons  needing  skills  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
job; 

(iii)  retirees  and  housewives  who  clamor  for  opportunities  to  earn 
a  living  in  order  to  supi»iemeiii  meager  income; 

(iv)  underemployed  and  employed  persons  who  need  in-service 
training  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  advancing  technologies 
in  their  respective  fields  of  specialization;  and 

(v)  a  great  multitude  who  yearn  for  education  but  due  to  various 
constraints  cannot  have  access  to  the  formal  educaiional 
system. 
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Courses  Offered  by  the  ULHSP 

The  UL  introduces  the  Proficiency  Curriculum  to  serve  the  more 
urgent  need  of  the  masses  to  increase  productivity,  technical  proficiency 
and  skills  development. 

Courses  under  this  curriculum  are  for  those  who  have  sufficient 
reading  and  writing  skills  to  enable  the  student  to  use  the  courseware. 
These  courses  are  about  food  production,  energy  conservation,  ecology 
and  entrepreneurship. 

Enrollment  Procedure 

Applicants  to  the  Proficiency  Curriculum  must  have  the  following 
qualifications: 

(i)  can  read,  write  and  comprehend  the  printed  instructional 
materials.  Hence,  he  must  be  at  least  a  high  school  graduate 
or  must  be  able  to  pass  the  Survey  of  Abilities  Test  prepared 
by  the  ULHSP  for  this  purpose; 

(ii)  willing  to  follow  all  instniclion?  of  the  hjstructional  Manager 
and  those  in  the  learning  modules;  and 

(iii)  can  pay  all  the  fees. 

Registration  is  open  anytime  of  the  year.  The  Project  Adminis- 
trator, however,  will  decide  when  and  where  the  following  activities  are 
to  be  held: 

(i)  Survey  of  Abilities  Test  (for  high  school  graduate); 

(ii)  orientation  meeting; 

(iii)  demonstration  se*v:,^-iS;  and 

(iv)  astual  instruction. 

Ordinarily,  the  Instructional  Manager  can  start  th  instructional  activi- 
ties when  there  are  at  least  ten  regisf-ants  per  course. 

Materials 

The  principal  instrument  for  teaching  the  ULHSP  courses  is  the 
learning  module  which  is  used  interchangeably  with  the  term  ULHSP 
module.  The  learning  module  is  a  set  of  teaching  materials  carefully 
designed  to  achieve  well-defined  objectives.  The  volume  of  the  module 
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is  equivalent  to  a  one  to  three-hour  lecture  session  in  the  formal 
educational  delivery  system.  A  set  of  learning  modules  put  together  to 
complete  a  self-learning  course  is  a  learning  course  in  a  learning  pack- 
age. The  "teach,  test,  teach,  test''  style  is  currently  utilized  in  the 
modules.  Such  modules  are  prepared  by  a  Course  Team,  the  operation 
of  which  are  detailed  in  the  Manual  for  the  Preparation  of  Learning 
Modules. 

Questions  for  self-evaluLtion  and  post-module  test  are  included  at 
the  end  of  each  lesson  and  module,  respectively.  Answers  to  the 
questions  are  given  after  the  self-evaluation  questions  so  that  the  learn- 
ers can  evaluate  his  performance  immediately.  The  Instructional  Man- 
ager may  give  short  quizzes  as  well  as  practical  tests  to  gauge  the 
improvement  of  the  learner.  The  result  of  the  Instructional  Manager's 
evaluation  constitute  50  per  cent  of  the  final  grade  of  the  learner. 

After  completing  a  learning  package,  the  learner  is  given  a  final 
examination  prepared  and  provided  by  the  ULHSP  under  the  supervi- 
sion cf  a  designated  person.  If  a  learner  passes,  he  is  given  a  certificate 
of  proficiency.  The  learning  package  becomes  the  learner's  reference  as 
h^  goes  on  to  practice  his  newly  acquired  knowledge. 


Financing  the  ULHSP 


Below  is  the  breakdown  of  fees  which  will  be  the  basis  of  costing  a 
leaner: 

(i)  Registration 

(a)  Honorarium  for 

Instructional  Manager  P  15.00 

(b)  Honorarium  for 

Project  Administrator  5.00 

(c)  Management  Expenses 

-  Cooperating  Agency      P  5.00 

-  ULHSP  Sm       lOOO     V  30.00 

(ii)  Miscellaneous 

(a)  Delivery  (mailing, 

packaging,  etc.)  10.00 

(b)  Certificate  5^  15.00 

Total  Fixed  Cost  P  45.00 


(iii)  The  ULHSP  instructional  materials  at  P6.00  per  module  - 
considered  as  variable  cost. 
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Total  cost  for  instructional  materials  is  computed  based  on  the 
number  of  modules  of  one  learning  module. 

5.  The  University  of  Mindanao  On-the-Air  (UM  Air)  Project 

The  UM  Air  operates  a  program  for  teacher  education  utilizing  the 
radio  -^tation  owned  and  operated  by  the  University  of  Mindanao 
broadcasting  network.  The  program  offers  an  accredited  graduate  edu- 
cation course  for  public  and  private  school  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sionals who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
because  of  the  distance  of  their  place  of  assignments  from  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  patterned  after  the  Open  University  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Japan  Nippon  Hoso  Kyokai  audiovisual  education  project. 

Objective 

The  main  objective  of  the  UM  Air  is  to  assist  teachers  in  remote 
areas  to  obtain  a  Master's  Degree  at  minimum  expense  through  radio 
lecture  and  forums. 

Operations 

Radio  stations  utilized  by  UM  Air  are  located  in  Davao  City  and 
Cotabato  City.  Packaged  materials  are  distribuied  to  these  centers  for 
use  by  trained  radio  lecturers,  tutors  and  students. 

Students  of  the  UM  Air  must  spend  an  orientation  day  at  the  main 
university  campus  to  receive  course  materials  and  meet  the  tutors. 
Following  this  session,  they  must  return  to  the  campus  for  mid-term  and 
final  examinations,  or  for  submission  of  term  papers  and  other  written 
requirements  for  the  course. 

To  maintain  academic  standards,  the  distance  Master's  program 
uses  the  same  syllabi  and  examinations  as  are  used  for  on-campus 
students. 

Target  Clientele 

The  target  clientele  of  UM  Air  are  public  or  private  school  teachers 
and  other  professionals  who  desire  to  pursue  a  graduate  course  but 
cannot  attend  school  regularly  due  to  distance  of  school  from  home  or 
work  station. 
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Students  go  to  the  university  campus  on  enrollment  day  with  the 
prescribed  credentials.  They  take  an  examination  aimed  to  gauge  their 
readiness  for  graduate  studies.  Then  they  wait  for  the  announcement  of 
their  acceptance  in  the  program. 

Upon  enrollment,  students  receive  the  learning  materials  and  are 
given  instructions  on  how  to  use  them.  They  are  also  given  counsel  on 
how  to  meet  certain  problems  regarding  studying  at  a  distance. 

Courses  Offered  and  Materials 

Courses  offered  are  the  accredited  graduate  subjects  in  education 
and  philosophy.  Materials  distributed  on  campus  include  a  broadcast 
schedule,  the  course  syllabi,  modules,  problems  or  guide  questions  to  be 
answered  in  student  workbooks. 

Financing  the  UM  Air 

The  project  subsists  partly  on  tuition  fees  charged  to  resident 
graduate  school  students  of  the  University  of  Mindanao  and  an  aid  given 
by  the  Asia  Foundation. 

6.  The  Continuing  Education  of  Teachers  (CET) 

The  Continuing  Education  of  Teachers  is  a  distance  study  program 
of  the  Communication  Technology  for  Education  pilot  project.  This  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  mass  training  and  academic  upgrading  of 
elementary  school  teachers  through  the  use  of  radio  with  print  and 
audiovisual  as  support  media. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  CET  are  as  follows: 

(i)  to  explore  and  evaluate  the  potential  of  radio  supported  by 
print  and  audiovisual  media  to  impart  conceptual  knowledge, 
attitudes  and  teaching  skills  in  various  subject  areas  to 
elementary  school  teachers; 

(ii)  to  evolve  an  instructional  model  based  on  the  first  objective; 
and 

(iii)  to  enable  teachers  to  upgrade  themselves  academically  by  the 
accumulation  of  proper  credits  for  a  graduate  level  degree. 
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Operations 

CET  is  programed  for  three  cycles  where  the  first  cycle  is  experi- 
mental and  formative  for  each  of  the  subject  areas.  The  second  and 
third  cycles  are  the  improved  and  revised  transmission  of  the  lesson. 

The  Educational  Communication  Office  (ECO)  is  responsible  for 
the  overall  management,  administration  and  operation  of  the  CET 
program.  It  coordinates  and  relates  with  the  participating  institutions  at 
the  national,  regional,  division  and  district  levels.  As  such,  CET  within 
the  ECO  undertakes  major  activities  like:  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  curriculum  and  media  materials;  the  conduct  of  formative 
evaluation  and  utilization  of  materials,  and  overall  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Target  Clientele 

Elementary  school  teachers  are  the  primary  target  clientele  of  CET 
inasmuch  as  they  compose  the  majority  in  the  teaching  professionals 
assigned  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Courses  Offered  and  Materials 

There  are  four  subject  areas  offered  that  are  designed  to: 

(i)  upgrade  the  teachers'  mastery  of  contents  and  teaching  skills 
on  basic  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum;  and 

(ii)  create  a  favorable  attitude  towards  the  concepts  being  intro- 
duced. 

Moreover,  the  sustaining  course  on  Educational  Trends  which 
serves  as  a  ''magazine  on  the  air"  is  likewise  envisioned  to  provide 
elementary  school  teachers  with  innovative  approaches,  strategies  and 
new  system  and  techniques  on  teaching.  It  is  also  intended  to  orient  the 
target  clientele  on  current  news  and  programs  for  MECS. 

CET  uses  trimedia  materials  like  audiotapes,  printed  materials  and 
forums  conducted  by  a  course  facilitator  who  is  given  freedom  regarding 
the  sequence  that  best  fits  the  course. 

The  radio  lesson  materials  are  prepared  by  the  Curriculum  Depart- 
ment and  Production  Unit  while  gathering  of  data  for  the  imp.^'ovement 
of  the  lesson  materials  —  both  broadcast  and  print  —  is  a  function  of  the 
Formative  Evaluation  Unit  On  the  other  hand,  the  Utilization  Unit 
trains  forum  leaders,  conducts  forum  sessions  and  disseminates  the 
media  materials  in  the  field. 
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Utilization  of  Existing  Resources 

In  practice,  distance  education  in  the  Philippines  involves  a  combi- 
nation of  print,  media  and  radio,  generally  reinforced  through  tutorial 
and  practical  lessons. 

Print  Media 

The  self-learning  module  is  the  most  commonly  used  printed  ma- 
terial by  distant  learners  in  the  country.  As  an  alternative,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  almost  as  effective  as  formal  schooling.  It  is  a  self-contained, 
self-sufficient  unit  of  instruction,  designed  to  be  managed  by  the  par- 
ticipants or  users  rather  than  by  an  instructor.  It  contains  the  basic 
elements  of  instruction:  objectives,  learning  activities  and  evaluation. 

The  modular  approach  has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  and 
economical  way  of  developing  specific  knowledge  and  skills.  Because  it 
is  largely  self-contained,  it  induces  learning  with  a  minimum  of  teacher 
direction  and  supervision. 

Since  a  module  often  consists  of  self-contained  modular  units,  its 
component  units  can  be  used  singly  or  in  combination  with  others  in 
accordance  with  the  varied  interests  and  needs  of  users. 

Radio 

The  print  media  depend  on  proper  distribution  and  dissemination 
facilities.  Unfortunately  not  all  places  are  easily  accessible  and  so  some 
distance  education  programs  in  the  country  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
using  radio.  Like  in  the  UM  Air  and  CET  programs,  the  radio  is  used 
along  with  the  print  media  at  the  teaching  education  level.  Their  radio 
facilities  play  a  dual  role  not  only  transmitting  "live"  lessons  but  also 
broadcasting  pre-recorded  tapes  for  the  lesson.  Tapes  serve  the  purpose 
of  not  only  providing  the  lessons  but  of  allowing  repeated  revision. 

To  ensure  effectiveness  of  radio  lessons,  learners  are  given  some 
reading  materials  to  which  they  can  refer  when  they  listen  over  the 
radio.  These  materials  are  so  designed  as  to  draw  the  learners  to 
participate  by  filling  in  checklists  and  other  exercise  or  by  reading 
portions  of  the  lesson  as  told  by  radio  instructors.  Other  media  are 
already  being  considered  for  use  by  distance  education  programs  in  the 
country.  These  include  the  audio  and  videotapes,  film  strips,  television 
broadcasts  and  computer  system.  The  primary  considerations,  however, 
in  utilizing  these  resources  are  the  availability  of  technical  and  instruc- 
tional expertise  (preparation),  the  availability  of  studios  and  the  need 
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for  long-term  planning  (production),  and  student  access  to  equipment 
(delivery).  Also,  financial  consideration  will  have  to  be  carefully  stu- 
died. How  much  will  these  new  investments  cost? 

7.  Problems  in  the  Implementation  of  Distance  Education 

Education  in  the  Country 

As  an  alternative  to  face-to-face  teaching,  distance  education  has 
yet  to  gain  full  acceptance  in  the  country. 

At  present  many  students  and  educators  still  consider  it  to  be 
second-rate  and  for  those  who  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  formal  system. 
For  them  distance  education  is  good  only  for  school  dropouts  or  out-of- 
school  children  and  youth  who  wish  to  go  back  to  school. 

Funding  is  another  problem  to  the  full  development  of  distance 
education.  As  it  aims  to  provide  learning  opportunities  to  those  who  for 
socioeconomic  reasons  could  not  stay  in  school,  it  should,  therefore, 
design  a  low-cost  instructional  system  which  require  government  sup- 
port and  subsidies.  The  expenses  go  to  materials  development,  training 
of  tutors  and  management  of  the  system. 

Reorientation  and  retraining  of  personnel  for  distance  education 
are  also  required  in  order  to  ensure  effectiveness  in  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  system.  This  includes  writers,  technical  support 
staff,  instructional  managers  and  tutors  who  have  come  from  the  formal 
system  and  who  are  used  to  traditional  methods  of  education. 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  implementation  of  distance  edu- 
cation in  the  country  is  the  dearth  of  appropriate  learning  materials  for 
distance  learning.  Distance  learners  still  depend  on  printed  materials 
which  they  either  rent  or  buy  from  study  centers.  To  supplement  these 
materials,  they  are  allowed  to  use  textbooks,  experiment  handbooks, 
workbooks,  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  reference  materials.  It  is 
thought  that  increased  used  of  radio,  broadcasts  and  the  introduction  of 
audiocassettes  can  solve  this  problem. 

SCOPE  OF  FURTHER  EXPANSION  OF 
DISTANCE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Educators  in  the  Philippines  today  are  faced  with  challenges  that  in 
no  historical  period  have  demanded  so  much  for  their  utmost  concern. 
One  of  these  challenges  is  the  increasing  number  of  school  dropouts  that 
in  one  or  another  suggests  a  need  for  reviewing  the  existing  system  of 
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delivering  educational  services  to  the  masses.  Although  research  studies 
have  revealed  that  the  dropout  problem  is  primarily  caused  by  poverty, 
one  cannot  just  blame  it  on  the  socioeconomic  predicament  of  the 
people.  It  is  because  school-related  factors  have  also  failed  in  part  to 
keep  learners  in  the  classrooms. 

In  the  light  of  these  realities,  educators  are^sked  to  develop  and 
evaluate  models  of  learning  in  which  the  learners'  problems  and  con- 
cerns are  the  focus  of  all  learning  efforts.  These  models  have  to  use 
elements  of  distance  and  independent  learning  to  break  down  the 
classroom  barriers  with  their  entrusted  teacher-learner-time-place  rela- 
tionship. The  main  consideration  is  what  can  be  done  to  free  learning 
from  its  present  time-space-classroom  barriers  and  make  it  a  resource  of 
life  energy  for  many  people  as  possible. 

Possibilities  or  scope  for  expansion  of  distance  education  in  the 
country  can  be  tried  out  in  the  fields  of:  (i)  formal  education;  (ii) 
non-formal  education;  (iii)  technical/vocational  education;  (iv)  women's 
education;  (v)  population,  agriculture  and  health  education;  (vi)  rural 
and  underprivileged  populations;  and  (vii)  others. 

Formal  Education  and  Staff  Development 

Studies  on  factors  affecting  learning  indicate  that  the  teacher  factor 
is  particularly  of  prime  importance  in  any  level  of  education.  Moreover, 
even  when  educational  technology  is  used  in  classrooms,  it  appears  that 
teacher  preparation  and  teacher  follow-up  are  very  necessary.  It  has 
been  an  accepted  notion  that  the  teacher  makes  formal  education 
possible,  and  that  with  a  poor  teacher,  classroom  learning  can  fail.  What 
more  with  few  experienced  teachers  in  specific  subjects?  What  more 
with  few  or  substandard  types  of  educational  materials  and  classrooms? 

These  problems  of  formal  education  can  be  solved  through  distance 
education.  There  is  potential  for  distance  education  as  (i)  an  alternative 
route  to  regular  elementary  (primary  and  intermediate)  and  secondary 
programs;  and  (ii)  a  supplement  to  regular  teaching  in  subject  areas 
where  teachers  are  not  available  or  are  inadequately  qualified  for  the 
curriculum.  In  the  former  case,  a  proper  mix  of  in-school  and  out-of- 
school  programs  can  achieve  a  degree  of  "labor-capital  substitution". 

In  the  Philippines,  the  In-School-Off-School  Approach  (IS-OSA) 
was  primarily  conceived  in  response  to  a  need  for  seeking  alternatives  to 
traditional  school  systems  generally  existing  in  Third  World  countries. 
The  projection  of  a  runaway  population  that  would  more  than  double 
school  enrollments  together  with  the  inability  of  the  Government  to 
provide  sufficient  facilities  and  teachers  for  increased  enrollments  were 
realities  that  demanded  early  solutions  for  the  Philippine  situation. 
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The  IS-OSA  advocates  the  placement  of  80  pupils  under  one 
teacher  who  may  be  helped  by  other  resource  persons  in  the  community. 
The  class  is  so  divided  into  two  equal  groups  at  random,  making  sure 
that  there  is  an  equal  distribution  of  sexes.  One  group  does  in-schooi 
work  while  the  other  do  off-school  work,  which  mainly  consists  of 
ranking  self-learning  kits  (SLKs).  The  groups  alternately  report  to 
school  except  when  class  participation  is  required.  When  children  report 
to  school  after  a  week  of  off-school  work,  their  first  activity  is  to  take 
post  tests  based  on  the  self-learning  kits  they  worked  on.  They  chartered 
their  own  progress  and  the  teachers  adapted  their  teaching  to  individual 
learning  needs  based  on  feedback  from  such  tests.  The  rest  of  the  week 
is  devoted  to  either  reinforcement  of  an  old  learning  or  presentation  to 
new  learning  in  preparation  for  the  next  SLKs.  Before  the  children 
leave  the  school  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  they  check  out  SLK  to  work 
on  off-school.  Aside  from  this,  they  are  given  short-term  tasks  or  mini 
assignments  presented  on  a  sheet  of  paper  designed  to  strengthen 
certain  skills  needed  in  independent  study.  High  achieving'  children  are 
encouraged  to  check  out  more  than  the  average  number  of  SLKs  since 
they  are  capable  of  tackling  more  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  idle. 

The  SLKs  for  the  different  subject  areas  which  are  prepared  by 
trained  writer- teachers  are  self-instructional  and  appealing  so  that  chil- 
dren can  manage  by  their  own  learning  and  are  parcelled  and  sequenced 
in  such  a  way  that  effective  learning  is  assured. 

Distance  education  is  potentially  one  way  of  providing  in-service 
training  to  teachers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  direct  programs  for 
teachers  are  very  expensive  that  distance  education  can  provide  low-cost 
training  programs  for  would-be  teachers  as  well  as  those  in  the  service 
who  desire  to  raise  their  professional  level. 

Teacher-training  institutions  in  the  country,  other  than  the  Baguic 
Vocational  Normal  School  which  handles  the  CET  and  UM  Air  Prog- 
rams may  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  center  for  external  studies  within 
their  premises,  where  teachers  can  enroll  for  short  or  long-term  and 
degree  or  non-degree  courses  and  study  independently  at  a  distance. 

A.  Non-Formal  Education  and  Technical/Vocational 
Education 

Distance  education  trials  in  teaching  livelihood  skills  to  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adults,  including  professionals,  have  been  handled  by 
the  University  of  Life  Home  Study  Program  (ULHSP).  As  stated 
earlier,  the  courses  offered  under  ULHSP  are  relatively  those  that 
promote  income-generating  projects.  Instruction  that  is  carr-^d  out 
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through  self-learning  modules  developed  by  course  is  taken-up  at  desig- 
nated non-formal  education  centers  with  the  guidance  of  trainors  in 
vocational/technical  subject  areas. 

It  has  been  noted  that  learning  livelihood  skills  at  a  distance  is 
favorably  accepted  by  non-formal  education  clientele.  The  remoteness 
of  the  teacher  is  overcome  by  using  appropriate  materials  that:  (i) 
contain  fully  worked  problems;  (ii)  test  prior  knowledge;  (iii)  supply 
charts,  photographs,  diagrams,  graphs,  etc.;  (iv)  utilize  various  feed- 
back techniques,  e.g.  assignments,  commentaries,  etc.;  (v)  give  instruc- 
tions for  site  visits  to  relevant  projects;  (vi)  refer  the  reader  to  asso- 
ciated work  areas  for  comparison;  and  (vii)  provide  expected  answers, 
e.g.  typical  short  answer  essays,  etc. 

Not  all  materials  contain  all  of  these  but  most  contain  at  least  some 
tests,  problems,  etc.  and  can  be  read  by  students  preparing  for  examina- 
tions (written  or  practical)  so  that  they  know  what  the  lecturer/tutor  will 
examine  in  the  course.  The  study  materials  and  practical  work  are 
designed  to  give  the  non-formal  education  clientele  the  background  he 
needs  to  help  him  acquire  proficiency  in  a  trade  or  simple  knowledge 
and  skills  in  relevant  development  issues. 

The  knowledge  and  skills  that  the  non-formal  education  clientele 
can  derive  from  printed  study  materials  and  practical  work  can  be  best 
supplemented  by  radio  and  TV  programs.  It  is  true  that  production  costs 
of  radio  and  TV  programs  are  relatively  high  but  considering  the  large 
non-formal  education  audience  in  the  country,  fixed  costs  per  head  are 
considerably  reduced.  This  is  something  the  Government  has  to  con- 
sider in  making  decisions  for  the  education  sector,  particularly  continu- 
ing non-formal  education. 

B.  Women's  Education 

Many  government  and  non-government  agencies  in  the  Philippines 
are  engaged  in  training  programs  and  projects  for  women.  These  are  the 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Minors,  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Employment; 
Bureau  of  Family  and  Child  Welfare,  Ministry  of  Social  Services  and 
Development;  Bureau  of  Continuing  Education,  School  Health  and 
Nutrition  Center  and  Population  Education  Program,  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, Culture  and  Sports;  Nutrition  Center  of  the  Philippines;  Popula- 
tion Commission;  Philippine  Rural  Reconstruction  Movement;  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Extension,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food;  and  vari- 
ous religious  groups.  Their  programs  stress  on  livelihood  skills  develop- 
ment, literacy  education,  home  management  technology,  and  attitudes 
and  values  development.  The  most  common  strategies  or  delivery 
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system  that  thej^  employ  are  forums,  demonstration  lessons,  small 
learning  .group  sessions  and  short-term  coarsea.  Meanwhile,  their  objec- 
tives are  directed  towards  improving  the  status  of  Filipino  women  in  the 
home,  at  work  and  in  the  community.  An  interesting  program  for 
women  which  can  be  replicated  or  expanded  through  distance  education 
techniques  is  the  International  Institute  of  Rural  Reconstruction  (IIRR) 
of  IRR's  Training  Rural  Women  Leaders  project.  This  project  recog- 
nizes that  women,  aside  from  their  multiple  roles  as  housekeepers, 
mothers,  wives  and  farm  workers,  have  the  potential  for  active  partici- 
pation in  development  through  orgarLzed  economic  and  social  activities 
under  indigenous  leadership. 

The  women  are  invited  to  attend  a  three-day  course  with  emphasis 
on  leadership  and  technical  skills,  the  first  day  is  on  leadership  training; 
the  second  day,  technical  skills  on  food  preservation,  care  and  manage- 
ment of  pigs  and  chicken,  and  candy  making;  the  third  day,  practicum 
and  field  visit  and  graduation. 

Besides  this  course,  women  are  also  encouraged  to  attend  seminars 
on  maternal  and  child  health,  herbal  medicine,  and  nutrition  and  othe^ 
home-related  subjects.  After  the  training  they  are  expected  to  organize 
special  interest  groups  in  their  respective  communities,  initiate  and 
promote  group  projects  in  collaboration  with  other  barangay  scholars; 
attend  continuing  training  activities  and  cooperate  with  the  village  rural 
reconstruction  committee. 

IIRR  admits,  however,  that  most  of  their  women  clientele  find 
difficulty  in  attending  regular  training  activities  because  of  tf  .ir  respon- 
sibilities in  the  home.  Providing  them  with  alternative  means  of  gaining 
knowledge  and  skills  without  requiring  them  to  leave  the  house  or  to 
perform  other  functions  in  their  place  of  work  will  be  possible  via 
distance  education.  Self-learning  packages  containing  printed  materials, 
audiotapes  and  slides  can  be  very  helpful  to  them.  These,  in  addition  to 
scheduled  group  dynamics  sessions,  field  visits  and  practical  work,  will 
upgrade  the  learning  capabilities  of  Filipino  women. 

C.  Population,  Agricultural  and  Health  Education 

Radio  and  television  programs  in  the  country  have  proven  to  be 
very  useful  in  disseminating  information  about  population,  agricultural 
and  health  education.  Through  this  program,  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  is  reached  daily.  This  means  that  one  or  two  thirty-minute 
programs  daily  once  or  twice  a  week  can  teach  family  planning  tech- 
niques, responsible  parenthood,  new  farming  methods,  food  preserva- 
tion, other  income-generating  activities  and  health  and  sanitation 
practices.  However,  an  evaluation/monitoring  system  has  to  be  devised 
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to  know  the  impact  of  the  radio  and  TV  programs  on  the  listening 
public.  Thus,  to  make  the  learning  continuum  complete,  proponents  of 
said  programs  should  clarify  their  objectives,  strengthen  the  delivery  of 
contents  and  test  achievements  of  listener.  In  so  doing,  the  broadcasts 
will  take  the  form  of  a  school  on-the-air  giving  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation of  the  public. 

PARTICIPATION  BY  NON-GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

A,  Educational  Television 

The  Metropolitan  Educational  Television  Association,  Inc. 
(META)  starteJ  with  a  pioneer  project  called  the  National  Program  of 
Instruction  by  Television  in  secondary  schools  purposely  to  familiarize 
school  administrators  and  teachers  on  the  secondary  level  with  the 
medium  of  television  and  to  encourage  them  to  use  television  for 
instructional  purpose. 

Stress  was  given  to  regular  courses  cf  instruction.  The  first  course 
presented  for  the  year  1964-65  was  Physics  for  high  school.  The  course 
utilized  the  team  teaching  approach  which  involved  close  participation 
between  the  studio  instructor  and  the  classroom  teachers. 

The  second  course  was  English.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  65 
fifteen-minute  televised  English  lessons  produced  by  the  United  States 
Information  Service  (USIS).  In  1965-66,  it  was  used  as  supplementary 
material  in  the  teaching  of  first  year  high  school  English. 

Each  lesson  utilized  dramatized  situations,  sentence  and  phrase 
analyses  and  drills.  Emphasis  was  on  basic  and  commonly  used  English 
structures  that  presented  problems  for  foreign  speakers.  The  educational 
television  series  of  META  provided  the  students  with  opportunities  to 
improve  their  oral  and  written  English,  as  well  as  their  concepts  and 
skills  in  Physics. 

Funds  for  the  educational  television  series  were  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  META  members  and  the  Food  Foundation  grant.  This 
funding  limitation  caused  the  eventual  ending  of  operations  of  the 
educational  television  series. 

B,  Correspondence  School/Institute  for  Distance  Education 

In  the  Philippines,  distance  study  structured  around  the  correspon- 
dence format  is  offered  by  two  known  institutions:  the  local  chapter  of 
the  International  Correspondence  School  (ICS)  and  the  Asian  Institute 
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for  Distance  Education  (AIDE).  These  institutions  provide  educational 
programs  to  those  who  want  to  pursue  higher  education  but  find  it 
impossible  to  do  for  one  reason  or  another. 

/.  The  International  Correspondence  School  (ICS) 

Among  the  courses  offered  by  ICS  are  as  follows: 


Business 
Public  Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Business  Administration 
Basic  Management 
Advanced  Management 
Hotel/Motel  Management 

Technology 
Cobol  Programming 
Marketing  Management 
Sales  Management 
Shorthand,  Typing  & 

Office  Practice 
General  Psychology 
Industrial  Management 

Electronics 
Commercial  Radio 
Computer  Engineering 
Electronics  Engineering 
General  Electronics 
Industrial  Electronics 
Radio/TV  Servicing 

Building  and  Construction 
Civil  Engineering 
Architecture 
Building  Contractor 
Construction  Engineering 
Highway  Engineering  Tech. 
House  Planning  &  Interior 
Desi^.n 
Plumbing 
Pipe  Fittir.5 


Structural  Engineering 
Interior  Design 

Electrical 
Electrical  Engineering 
Electrical  Appliance  Servicing 
Practical  Electricity 
Electric  Motor  Repair 
Industrial  Electrician 
Industrial  Maintenance 

Industrial  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Industrial  Air  Conditioning 
Industrial  Engineering 
Industrial  Instrumentation 

Technology 
Quality  Control 
Refrigeration  &  Air 

Conditioning 
Safety  Engineering 

Technology 
Combination  Weldipc 
Power  Plant  Engineering 

Automotive 
Automotive  Engineering 
Automotive  Diesel  Gas 

Mechanic 
Basic  Diesel  Mechanic 
Automotive  Electrical 

Systems 
Heavy  Duty  Mechanics 
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General 

Design  and  Creative 


Water  Color  Painting 
Basic  Commercial  Art 
Interior  Decorating 
Business  Letter  Writing 
Effective  English 
Practical  English 
General  Agriculture 
Others 


Embroidery 
Combined  Dressmaking 


Pattern 
Cutting  and  Designing 
Freelance  Journalism 
Short  Story  Writing 
Cartooning 


Leisure  Art 

The  specialized  courses  are: 
D-C  Principles 

Electrical  Measurement  and  Instruments 
Electronics  Instrumentation  and  Control 
Introduction  to  Microprocessors 
Practical  Mathematics  and  Measurements 

For  those  who  plan  to  take  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  exami- 
nation but  do  not  have  the  time  for  formal  classes,  ICS  provides  a 
comprehensive  and  complete  review  by  mail. 

ICS  awards  certificates  to  successful  correspondence  students.  These 
certificates,  though,  cannot  be  used  as  bases  for  promotion  in  public 
offices,  neither  can  they  be  given  credit  in  both  public  and  private 
schools.  However,  most  ICS  graduates  claim  that  they  owe  much  of 
their  professional  growth  to  the  training  they  got  from  the  ICS  system. 

2.  The  Asian  Institute  for  Distance  Education  (AIDE) 

AIDE  utilizes  the  non-formal  delivery  system  of  instruction  with 
government  accreditation  for  its  academic  programs.  It  allows  students 
to  enroll  individually  through  the  AIDE  offices  or  at  pre-designated 
centers  close  to  his  place  of  work.  When  a  student  enrolls  for  a  particu- 
lar semester  in  a  degree  or  non-degree  program,  his  enrollment  remains 
in  effect  until  he  completes  the  semester  requirements.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  student  is  given  only  one  year  for  enrollment  within  which  to 
complete  the  semester  requirements. 

The  distance  study  program  is  divided  into  semesters  with  corre- 
sponding units  of  credits  for  particular  subjects.  The  student  is  credited 
with  the  units  corresponding  to  each  subject  completed  and  passed. 
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Basically,  the  student  shall  receive  instruction  through  self- 
instructional  modules,  known  as  the  AIDE  Learning  Series,  which  shall 
be  delivered  to  him  at  the  AIDE  office  or  by  mail. 

A  course  or  subject  ordinarily  consists  of  five  self-learning  mod- 
ules, each  one  of  which  has  three  or  more  lessons.  Each  module,  in 
oamphlet  fonn,  contains  a  study  guide  or  syllabus,  a  list  of  required 
leadings  and  supplementary  information,  and  specific  lesson  assign- 
ments. Additional  media,  such  as  cassette  tapes  and  records  and  instruc- 
tional kits,  may  further  expand  the  scope  of  independent  study.  All  of 
these  materials  provide  a  basic  focus  and  discipline  and  maintaining 
communication  with  the  AIDE  office  or  any  of  its  designated  centers. 

The  students  shall  learn  from  the  modules  by  accomplishing  each 
one  according  to  his  own  pace.  Modules  shall  be  given  or  sent  to  the 
student,  one  after  the  other,  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones  as  determined  by  AIDE  evaluators.  When  a  student  com- 
pletes and  passes  all  the  required  modules  in  a  particular  subject,  he 
takes  a  final  examination  in  person  either  at  the  AIDE  office  or  at  a 
pre-designated  center.  He  acquires  credit  units  only  after  passing  the 
said  examinations.  After  completing  all  the  units  requirements  of  the 
program  enrolled  in,  his  scholastic  records  shall  be  processed  and 
submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports  for  approval 
of  his  work  and  the  granting  by  AIDE  of  an  appropriate  certificate  or 
diploma,  as  the  case  may  be. 

AIDE  offers  five  programs:  the  Baccalaureate  program;  the  Junior 
College  Program;  the  High  School  and  Elementary  Placement  Review 
Course;  the  Professional  Development  Program;  and  the  Skills  Deve- 
lopment Program. 

(i)  The  Baccalaureate  Program 

(a)  Four-year  liberal  arts  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  General,  or  with  major  in 
Economics,  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Political  Sci- 
ence or  Sociology. 

(b)  Four-year  business  course,  leading  to  the  degice  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Businesses  Administrarion 
(B.S.B.A),  major  in  Management. 

(ii)  The  Junior  College  Program 

(a)  Associate  in  Arts  (A. A.)  consisting  of  roughly  one-half 
the  requirements  of  the  General  A.B.  Program. 
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(iii)  Placement  Review  Course 

(a)  Review  classes  in  English,  Pilii)ino,  Mathematics,  Na- 
tural Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  30  hours  each  designed 
lo  prepare  registrants  for  placement  examinations  given 
by  the  National  Educational  Testing  Center  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports  for  grade  place- 
ment purposes. 

(iv)  The  Professional  Devdopment  Program 

(a)  Seminar-type  designed  for  executives,  supervisors  and 
other  professionals  who  desire  further  exposure  to  en- 
hance their  executive  capabilities. 

(v)        The  Skills  Development  Program 

(a)  Designed  for  those  who  feel  the  need  for  training  in 
specific  job  assignments  to  improve  productivity  levels  in 
both  business  and  industry. 

GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  AND  PLANS 
REGARDING  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

The  proposed^new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
includes  a  provision  on  the  development  of  a  system  of  independent 
study  and  similar  non-formal  education  activities  including  distance 
education.  It  is  clear  that  the  framers  of  this  constitution  recognize  the 
potentials  of  distance  education  in  enriching  formal  and  non-formal 
education  including  the  education  of  out-of-school  children,  youth  and 
adults. 

The  draft  chapter  on  Education  and  Manpower  Development  of 
the  proposed  Medium  Term  Plan,  1987-1992,  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  contains  the  following  objectives: 

(i)  To  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  relevance  of  educa- 
tion and  training; 

(ii)  To  increase  access  of  disadvantaged  groups  in  all  educa- 
tional areas; 

(iii)  To  accelerate  the  development  of  middle-and-high-level 
manpower  required  by  economic  recovery  and  growth  as 
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well  as  enhance  their  employability,  productivity  and  self- 
reliance; 

(iv)  To  inculcate  values  needed  in  social  transformation  and 
renewal; 

(v)  To  preserve,  enrich  and  propagate  the  nation's  desirable 
culturalheritage-andlegacy; 

(vi)  To  raise  the  level  of  awareness,  interest  and  participation  in 
sports  and  cultural  activities;  and 

(vii)  To  maintain  an  educational  system  that  is  truly  Filipino  in 
orientatio'.,  open  to  constructive  ideas  from  everywhere, 
but  alert  to  influences  inimical  to  national  dignity. 

During  th^  plan  period,  access  to  quality  education  and  training 
shall  be  expanded  to  insure  the  accommodation  of  a  greater  number  of 
the  school  age  population.  Training  programs  of  various  agencies  offer- 
ing non-formal  education  and  skills  training  is  also  expected  to  expand 
during  the  period  1987-1992. 

The  said  plan  also  provides,  among  others,  the  development  and 
use  of  non-traditional  delivery  systems  including  the  open-school  sys- 
tem, distance  education  and  community-based  training. 

The  present  Minister  of  Education,  Culture  and  Sports  has  likewise 
strongly  encouraged  the  development  and  use  of  innovative  delivery 
systems,  in  both  formal  and  non-formal  education.  Distance  education 
is  one  approach  she  has  endorsed  relative  to  the  education  of  out-of- 
school  children,  youth  and  adults. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing  developments,  the  Bureau  of  Continuing 
Education  has  formulated  plans  of  strengthening/expanding  the  distance 
education  aspect  of  its  continuing  education  program.  The  production 
of  more  modules  under  the  Continuing  Learning  Delivery  System  is  also 
planned.  In  this  regard,  additional  funds  for  the  said  Bureau  have  been 
requested  from  higher  authorities. 

SCOPE  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES 

In  the  light  of  the  development  plan  of  the  Philippines,  projects  on 
both  formal  and  continuing/non-formal  education,  utilizing  distance 
education,  would  need  technical  assistance  and/or  financing  from  exter- 
nal sources  to,  insure  successful  implementation.  Assistance  will  be 
necessary  in  the  following  aspects/areas: 
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1.  Staff  Development 

Funding  support  will  be  helpful  in  the  training  of  writers,  tutors  and 
facilitators  in  both  print  and  electronic  media.  The  services  of  consul- 
tants and  resource  persons,  coming  from  both  the  Philippines  and  other 
countries  have  to  be  secured  whenever  necessary.  In  addition,  transpor- 
tation and  other  expenses  of  participants  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Moreover,  funds  have  to  be  provided  for  the  procurement  of  the  needed 
supplies  and  materials. 

2.  Production  of  Training  Materials 

Funds  have  to  be  set  aside  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
needed  materials  in  distance  education.  These  instructional  guides/aids 
will  help  facilitate  the  proper  utilization  of  distance  education  materials 
by  the  intended  learners.  Sending  these  materials  to  the  different 
regions  would  also  need  appropriations. 

3.  Purchase  of  Cassettes,  Tapes,  etc. 

The  procurement  of  certain  items  necessary  for  the  implementation 
of  an  effective  distance  education  program  would  likewise  need  funds. 
These  niaterials  include  tapes,  etc. 

4.  Honoraria  of  Subjects  Experts,  etc. 

Funds  would  likewise  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  honoraria  of 
experts  in  certain  subject  areas  for  their  services.  These  experts  would 
of  courie  devote  extra  time  and  effort  in  the  production  of  distance 
education  materials. 

5.  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

In  the  implementation  of  distance  education,  monitoring  and  evalu- 
ation would  be  an  important  component.  In  this  aspect,  funds  would  be 
necessary  for  travel,  preparation  of  forms  and  accomplishment  of  re- 
ports. 

On  the  whole,  distance  education  if  given  full  support  and  attention 
by  all  concerned,  could  satisfy  the  educational  needs  of  a  big  sector  of 
the  country's  population,  especially  the  out-of-school  children,  youth 
and  adults. 
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SUMMARY 

In  the  Philippines,  distance  education,  using  a  multimedia  ap- 
proach, is  understood  as  an  educational  innovation  that  seeks  to  deliver 
instructions  to  people  who  have  no  access  to  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  or  to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  profit 
from  the  conventional  system. 

Distance  education  has  existed  for  some  time  in  the  Philippines.  It 
has  been  used  in  the  following  programs/projects: 

a)  The  School  Broadcast  Program  (SBP).  This  prot,i'am,  which  was 
launched  in  1959,  was  a  joint  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools 
and  the  Philippine  Broadcasting  Service.  It  was  started  to  provide 
teachers,  pupils  and  adults  with  valuable  and  up-to-date  materials 
through  the  radio. 

b)  The  Continuing  Learning  Delivery  System  (CLDS).  A  project  of 
the  Bureau  of  Continuing  Education  (formerly  Office  of  Non-formal 
Education),  the  CLDS  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  educa- 
tional level  without  going  through  the  formal  school  system. 

c)  The  Rizal  Experimental  Station  and  Pilot  School  of  Cottage 
Industries  "Balik-Paaralan'*  Scheme.  "Balik-Paaralan"  is  an  innova- 
tive program  of  education  bridging  the  gap  between  formal  and  non- 
formal  education.  Self-learning  modules,  prepared  by  experts,  are  the 
principal  instructional  materials  used  in  this  project. 

d)  The  University  of  Life  Home  Study  Program  (ULHSP).  This 
program  makes  use  of  the  concept  of  "self-discovery"  by  the  learner. 
The  responsibility  of  learning  is  greatly  placed  on  the  learner. 

e)  The  University  of  Mindanao  On-the-Air  (UM  Air  Project).  UM 
Air  offers  an  accredited  graduate  education  course  through  the  radio  for 
public  and  private  school  teachers  and  other  professionals. 

f)  The  continuing  Education  of  Teachers  (CET).  CET  is  a  pilot 
project  of  the  Communication  and  Technology  for  Education  to  facili- 
tate the  mass  training  and  academic  upgrading  of  elementary  school 
teachers  through  the  use  of  radio  with  print  and  audiovisuals  as  support 
media. 

As  an  alternative  to  face-to-face  teaching,  distance  education  has 
yet  to  gain  full  acceptance.  Funding  is  a  major  problem  to  the  full 
development  of  distance  education.  Reorientation  and  retraining  of 
personnel  are  also  needed  to  ensure  effectiveness  in  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  system.  The  dearth  of  appropriate  learning  materi- 
als for  distance  education  is  another  stumbling  block  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  program. 
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Possibilities  for  further  expansion  of  distance  education  in  the 
Philippines  can  be  tried  out  in  both  formal  and  non-formal  education,  as 
well  as  in  other  nelds  like  women  education,  etc. 

A  number  of  non-government  agencies  have  started  projects/ 
experiments  on  distance  education.  The  Metropolitan  Educational 
Television  Association  (MET A),  had  a  pioneer  project  called  the  Na- 
tional Program  of  Instruction  by  Television  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Distance  education,  structured  around  the  correspondence  format,  has 
been  offered  by  two  non-government  institutions,  namely:  (i)  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  School  (ICS)  and  (ii)  Asian  Institute  for  Dis- 
tance Education  (AIDE). 

Distance  education  has  been  given  due  recognition  and  importance 
in  the  country's  overall  educational  policies  and  plans.  The  proposed 
new  constitution  includes  a  provision  on  the  development  of  a  system  of 
independent  study  and  similar  non-formal  education  activities  including 
distance  education.  The  Chapter  on  Education  and  Manpower  Devel- 
opment of  the  proposed  Medium  Term  Plan,  1987-1992  of  the  country, 
provides,  among  others,  the  development  and  use  of  non-traditional 
systems  including  open-school  system,  distance  education  and 
community-based  training.  The  Ministry  of  Education,  Culture  and 
Sports  has  likewise  strongly  encouraged  the  use  of  distance  education 
for  out-of-school  children,  youth  and  adults. 

In  the  light  of  the  development  plan  of  the  country,  technical 
assistance  and/or  financing  from  external  sources  may  be  neccod  in  the 
following  aspects/areas:  (i)  staff  development;  (ii)  production  of  training 
materials;  (iii)  purchase  of  cassettes,  tapes  and  other  materials;  (iv) 
honoraria  of  subject  experts,  etc.,  and  (v)  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

Summing  up,  with  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  concerned,  distance 
education  as  a  non -traditional  approach,  could  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  a  big  sector  of  the  country's  population,  especially 
those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  formal  education. 
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EDUCATION  STATISTICS  (1985) 


A.  Population  as  of  1985 


All  Age 

46  and 

Group 

9-10  Yrs 

11-17  Yrs 

18-25  Yrs 

26^5  Yrs 

above 

Male 

27,437,246 

1,445,513 

4,538,132 

4,164,194 

6,531,719 

3,576,148 

Female 

27,231,086 

1,360,333 

4,302,983 

4,308,070 

6,615,666 

3,781,757 

Total 

54,668,332 

2,805,846 

8,841,115 

8,472,264 

13,147,385 

7,357,905 

Source:  Population  Projections  for  Philippines  and  Its  Provinces:  1980-2030 
(Series  2:  Moderate  Fertility  Decline  and  Moderate  Mortality  De- 
cline), National  Census  and  Statistics  Office  (NCSO). 
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Population  With  Rural-Urban  Breakdown* 


Region 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

NCR 

6,942,204 

0 

6,942,204 

I 

1,026,947 

2,875,640 

3,902,587 

II 

437,233 

2,083,741 

2,520,974 

III 

2,558,445 

2,897,695 

5,456,140 

IV 

2,825,091 

4,264,277 

7,089,368 

V 

932,855 

2,988,695 

3,921,550 

VI 

1,527,579 

3,564,830 

5,092,409 

VII 

1,435,596 

2,759,419 

4,195,015 

VIII 

717,494 

23,355,271 

3,072,765 

IX 

526,359 

233,610 

2,862,969 

X 

968,584 

2,209,792 

3,178,376 

XI 

1,363,896 

2,472,340 

3,836,236 

XII 

559,681 

2,038,053 

2,597,734 

Total 

21,821,760 

32,846,572 

54,668,332 

*  No  available  data  on  age  breakdown  of  rural-urban  population. 

Source:  Projected  Total  Urban  and  Rural  Population  for  the  Philippines  by 
Region  and  Its  Provinces:  1980-2030,  National  Census  and  Statistics 
Office  (NCSO). 


B.  Educationa'  Institutions 

Enrollment  for  Different  Levels* 
(1984-1985) 

1.  Primary  Schools    -  9,027,735 

2.  Secondary  Schools  -  3,341,030 

3.  Degree  Colleges    -  1,127,968  (Includes  graduate,  degree, 

and  non-degree  students) 


*  No  available  data  on  breakdown  of  boys/girls  enrollment. 
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Tertiary  Education  Enrollment  in  Government  and  Private  Institutes 
by  Region,  School  Year  1984-1985  (Degree) 


VjUtCIIIII'"^  » 

jrrtvuie 

iotai 

NCR 

4,812 

297,800 

302,612 

I 

9,360 

41,891 

51,251 

II 

3,980 

14,081 

18,061 

III 

9,121 

45,331 

54,452 

IV 

7,550 

48,521 

56,071 

V 

9,877 

31,972 

41,849 

VI 

12,367 

70,543 

82,910 

VII 

4,410 

58,196 

62,606 

VIII 

12,563 

18,595 

31,158 

IX 

10,380 

23,017 

33,397 

X 

8,697 

41,537 

50,234 

XI 

3,573 

47,567 

51,140 

XII 

3,221 

23,567 

26,788 

Total 

99,911 

762,618 

862,529 

Source:  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  MECS. 


Tertiary  Education  Enrollment  in  Government  and  Private  Institutes 
by  Region,  School  Year  1984-1985  (Graduate) 


Region 

Government 

Private 

Total 

NCR 

501 

2,349 

2,850 

I 

0 

1,063 

1,063 

II 

184 

769 

953 

III 

269 

688 

957 

IV 

143 

891 

1,034 

V 

0 

830 

830 

VI 

580 

1,839 

2,419 

VII 

404 

1,544 

1,948 

VIII 

744 

121 

865 

IX 

298 

598 

896 

X 

536 

1,218 

1,754 

XI 

0 

1,305 

1,305 

XII 

32 

602 

634 

Total 

3,691 

13,817 

17,508 

Source:  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  MECS. 
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Region 


Number  of  Students 


Male 


Female 


Total 


1.  Ilocos 

16,284 

3,722 

20,006 

2.  Cagayan 

3,071 
15,093 

719 

3,790 

3.  Central  Luzon 

3,816 

18,909 

4.  Southern  Luzon 

5,551 

1,285 

6,836 

5.  Bicol 

5,774 

1,251 

7,025 

6.  Western  Visayas 

16,784 

3,195 

19,979 

7.  Central  Visayas 

22,342 

3,079 

25/M 

8.  Eastern  Visayas 

4,025 

1,048 

5,073 

9.  Western  Mindanao 

3,721 

747 

4,468 

10.  Nortliern  Mindanao 

8,494 

1,915 

10,409 

11.  Soutiiem  Mindanao 

9,607 

1,993 

11,600 

12.  Central  Mindanao 

4,928 

847 

5,775 

13.  NCR 

115,237 

20,894 

136,131 

Total 

230,911 

44,511 

275,422 

Source:  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  MECS. 

Enrollment  in  Medicine  - 14,456 
Enrollment  in  Teacher  Education 


Noi".  -Degree  Degree  Graduate 

1,165  131,581  7,785 

Source:  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  MECS. 


Total 

140,537 


4-5.  Enrollment  in  Agriculture  (cent.) 


Region 


Number  of  Students 


Male 


Female 


Total 


1.  Ilocos 

1,438 

2,032 
864 

3,470 

2.  Cagayan 

1,193 

2,057 
3,591 

3.  Central  Luzon 

2,033 

1,558 

4.  Southern  Luzon 

1,823 

1,982 

3,805 

5.  Bicol 

5,540 

2,004 

7,544 

6.  Western  Visayas 

2,459 

2,264 

4,723 

7.  Central  Visayas 

1,822 

1,690 

3,512 

8.  Eastern  Visayas 

1,575 

1,738 

3,313 

9.  Western  Mindanao 

1,580 

1,280 

2,860 

10.  Northern  Mindanao 

1,899 

1,189 

3,088 

11.  Southern  Mindanao 

1,077 

684 

1,761 

12.  Central  Mindanao 

1,741 

1,148 

2,889 

13.  NCR 

2,355 

1,167 

3,522 

Total 

26,535 

i9,CvX) 

46,135 

Q    Source:  Bureau  of.Hi^er  Education,  MECS. 
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6-7.  Tertiary  Education  Enrollment  in  Government  and  Private 
Institutes  by  Region,  School  Year  1984-1985  (Non-Degree) 


Region 

Government 

Private 

Total 

NCR 
I 

II 

m 

IV 
V 
VI 

vn 
vra 

IX 
X 
XI 
XII 

9,467 
2,052 
1,710 
1,817 
4,025 
1,968 
2,490 
3,629 
5,025 
2,426 
1,267 
1,090 
847 

69,240 
10,892 

4,111 
16,309 
11,367 
11,999 
25,881 
20,728 

6,801 

5,794 
10,322 
10,342 

6,332 

78,707 
12,944 

5,821 
18,126 
15,392 
13,967 
28,371 
25,029 
11,826 

8,220 
11,589 
11,432 

7,179 

Total 

37,813 

210,118 

247,931 

Note:  Data  are  based  on  a  retrieval  rate  of  78  per  cent. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Higlier  Education,  MECS. 

C.  Distance  Education  and  Status  of  Broadcasting,  Printing  and 
Postal  Services  in  the  Country 


One  of  the  Distance  Education  institutes  we  have  in  our  country  is 
REPSI  which  stands  for  Rizal  Experimental  Station  and  Pilot  School  of 
Cottage  Industry.  This  institution  has  two  programs:  the  regular  pro- 
gram and  the  Balik-paaralan  program.  It  also  offers  vocational  courses 
as  well  as  home  study  program  from  first  year  to  fourth  year  high  school. 
To  date,  they  have  more  than  3,000  enroUees. 

Another  educational  institution  that  offers  distance  education  pro- 
gram is  the  La  Concordia  College.  They  have  four  main  courses  namely: 
the  functional  literacy,  vocational  (dressmaking,  cooking  and  cosmetol- 
ogy), continuing  learning  delivery  system  and  refresher  course  from 
second  year  to  fourth  year  high  i;chool. 

Its  enrollment  data  since  its  establishment  last  July  1983  was  as 
follows: 

1983-  84  -  40  students 

1984-  85  -  25  students 

1985-  86  -  35  students 

1986-  87  - 105  students 
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They  also  have  satellite  schools  which  is  composed  mostly  of  charity 
schools  like  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  College,  Sta.  Isabel  College 
and  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital. 

1.  Radio  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for 
Educational  Programs). 

The  national  communication  network  is  composed  of  12  regions 
and  each  has  its  assigned  frequencies  are  in  terms  of  kilohertz. 

The  techniques  or  methods  of  communication  is  grouped  into  four 
as  follows:  Regions  I,  V,  IX;  Regions  II,  VI,  X;  Regions  III,  VII,  XII 
and  Regions  IV,  VIII,  XI.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  avoid  interference  or 
crowded  line  in  communication  transmission. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  almost  98  units  of  radio  facilities 
nationwide. 

However,  there  are  also  divisions  in  the  different  regions  which  do 
not  have  units.  Tb^»y  only  have  assigned  frequencies  connected  to  RCPL 
These  are: 

Region 

I  Dagupan 
II       Basco,  Batanes 

III  Tarlac,  Olongapo,  Malolos,  Cabanatuan  City,  Iba, 
Zambales 

IV  Batangas,  Mamburao,  Sta.  Cruz  (Laguna),  Calapan, 
Sn.  Jose,  Sn.  Pablo  City,  Palawan  (Balabac,  Culion, 
Buswangga) 

V  Iriga  City 

VI       Cadiz  City,  Sn.  Carlos,  La  Carlota,  Bago  City 
VII       Toledo  City 
IX       Basilan  City,  Tawi-Tawi 
X       Ozamis  City 

XI       Tagum  (Davao),  Tandag  (Surigao),  Liangga 

(Surigao) 
XII  Maguindanao 

Their  latest  proposal  is  the  organization  of  MECS  Key  Official 
Communication  Facilities  with  mobiles  and  repeaters. 

TV  Facilities  (Production  and  Broadcasting  Facilities  for  Educa- 
tional Programs). 

Five  television  networks  are  operating  in  the  country.  These  are 
channels  2,  4,  7,  9  and  13.  The  said  TV  stations  could  come  up  with 
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educational  programs.  At  present,  the  educational  television  programs 
presented  are  Semame  Street,  Quiz  Bee,  Batiboty  Tele-Aralan,  and 
others. 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Electrified  Village 

As  of  July  1986,  a  tota^  of  19,323  barangays  (villages)  have  been 
energized.  This  number  represents  56  per  cent  of  the  total  barangays 
(villages)  in  the  country. 

All  municipalities  within  the  franchise  area  of  MERALCO  (Manila 
Electric  Company)  have  electrical  services.  These  include  100  munici- 
palities and  9  cities  in  Quezon,  Cavite,  Bulacan,  Metro  Manila  and 
portion  of  Batangas. 

Private   utilities   and   cooperatives  also   provide  electrical 
services  to  places  not  covered  by  the  MERALCO  franchise  area. 

Status  of  Printing  Facilities  in  the  Country 

There  are  two  government-owned  printing  presses  and  750 
private-owned  companies  in  the  country.  These  figures  were  taken  from 
the  yellow  pages  of  the  Philippine  Long  Distance  Telephone  Company 
directory. 

Source:  Radio  Operation,  MECS 

National  Electrification  Administration. 

Postal  Services  in  the  Country 
Region  No*  of  Offices/Branches 


I 

217 

II 

149 

III 

156 

IV 

305 

V 

158 

VI 

210 

VII 

122 

VIII 

148 

IX 

133 

X 

142 

XI 

125 

XII 

116 

NCR 

49 

Total 

2,030 

^  Note:  Above  is  a  partial  Jist  of  regional  post^tranches  prior  to  the  preparation  of 
j^l^Q        a  directory  by  the  Central  Post  Office^ 
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Male 
Xcir 

1986 
1987 

Female 
Year 

198S 
1986 
1987 


D.  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY* 
198S-1987 


Ages 
5-19 
1,463,'574 
1.473,900 
1,481,339 

Ages 

15-19 

1,076,666 
1,103,901 
1,129,703 


20-24 
2,197,41?. 
2,238,739 
2,278,526 


20-24 

1,327,40] 
1,369,171 
1,409,715 


25-34 

4,309,971 
4,465,850 
4,606,560 


25-34 

2,244,025 
2,350,933 
2,452,184 


35  -  44  45  -  54  55  -  64  65-Over  Total 

2,607,446  1,662,363  969,133       459,159  13,668,858 

2,726,369  1,728,310  996,799       469,482  14,099,450 

2,861,287  1,861,287  1,800,627       479,999  14,533,487 


35  -  44  45  -  54  55  -  64  65-Over  Total 

1,333,024  870,704  480,  83        235,843  7,567,946 

1,411,390  916,808  504,167        250,077  7,906,447 

1,498,785  967,341  528,865       265,316  8,251,9^9 


•  Based  on  tlic  Medium  Assumption  of  the  Project  Population. 

Source:  Projected  Labour  Force  Population  by  Sex  and  Age  Group:  Philippines,  1980-2000. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


There  are  two  Ministries  overlooking  and  directing  the  national 
educational  structure:  (i)  the  Ministry  of  Education  with  which  is 
associated  the  Ministry  of  Educational  Services  as  a  Project  Ministry; 
and  (ii)  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education  in  charge  of  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  tertiary  education,  mainly  technical.  The  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country  is  broadly  divisible  into:  three  subsystems, 
namely:  (i)  General  Education;  (ii)  Vocational/Technical  Education; 
and  (iii)  Higher  Education. 

General  EducsiJun  is  provided  mainly  within  the  formal  school 
system.  Pre-schoo  Education  is  not  a  component  of  general  education; 
Currently  genera!  education  is  divisible  into:  (i)  Primary  Education 
(Years  1-5);  (ii)  Junior  Secondary  Education  (Years  6-8);  (iii)  Senior 
Secondary  Education  (Years  9-11);  and  (iv)  Collegiate  Level  (Years 
12-13).  ^ 

Technical  Education  which  has  grown  rapidlj  during  the  last  few 
decades,  is  provided  in  23  technical  institutes  sprea;  across  the  country 
(see  Map  I).  These  Polytechnical  and  Junior  Techn^  .1  Institutions  offer 
a  range  of  courses  at  different  levels  covering  a  wide  range  of  skills. 
Apart  from  these  there  are  a  large  number  of  middle  level  technical  and 
vocational  courses  conducted  by  other  Ministries  and  Agencies,  as  for 
instance  the  Ministry  of  Youth  Affairs  and  Employment,  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Board,  and  the  National  Youth  Services  Council  (see 
Table  1). 

Universities  in  the  country  are  administered  by  autonomous  coun- 
cils of  their  own.  But  in  order  to  provide  common  policy  guidelines  in 
academic,  administrative  and  financial  matters  the  University  law  pro- 
vides for  a  University  Grants  Commission.  The  Ministry  of  Higher 
Education  oversees  both  technical  education  and  University  educa- 
tion. (For  the  total  educational  structure  of  the  country,  see  Figure  1.) 

Sri  Lanka  has  neariy  10,000  schools  and  a  school-going  population 
of  over  3.5  million  and  nearly  150,000  teachers.  According  to  figures  as 
at  the  end  of  1985,  in  terms  of  mass  communication,  there  are  415,000 
licensed  TV  sets  and  2,073,000  licensed  radio  sets;  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  per  100  person  is  19.  Sri  Lanka's  literac>'  rate  for  males  is 
90.5  per  cent  and  for  females  it  is  82.4  per  cent.  (The  position  of 
national  expenditure  on  all  aspects  of  education  is  summarized  in 
Table  2.) 
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MAP  I 

HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 


10      0      10      20  30 


'  table  1:  Intake  and  total  enroUment  of  students  in  technical  institutes  under  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education 


Course  of  Study 

Academic 
Year 

Polytechnlcal 
Institutes 

Junior  Technical 
Institutes 

Affiliated  Technical 
Units 

Total 

Total 
Intake 

On  Roll 

Intake 

OnRoU 

ioiai 
Intake 

On  Roll 

Total 
Intake 

On  Roll 

Diploma 

1983/84 

815 

3125 

387 

795 

1202 

3920 

1984/85 

727 

2163 

248 

669 

975 

2832 

-National  Diploma 

1983/84 

624 

923 

— 



624 

923 

1984/85 

688 

1236 

46 

46 

734 

1282 

National  Certincate 

1983/84 

3793 

4894 

3256 

4518 

7049 

9412 

1984/85 

3332 

4567 

3015 

4146 

6347 

8713 

Certificate 

1983/84 

627 

782 

652 

1083 

1279 

1865 

1984/85 

384 

666 

619 

1063 

1003 

1729 

Short  Courses  (Mainly 
^IfSnipll^roent 

1983/84 

218 

218, 

211 

211 

146 

146 

575 

575 

1984/85 

202 

202 

191 

191 

107 

107 

500 

500 

Short  Courses  Offered 
to  Other*  Organizations 

1983/84 

1759 

1759 

2656 

2656 

580 

560 

4995 

4995 

1984/85 

1814 

1814 

2721 

2721 

938 

938 

5473 

5473 

Total 

1983/84 

7836 

11,701 

7162 

9263 

726 

726 

15,724 

.U,690 

1984/85 

7147 

10,648 

6840 

8836 

1045 

1045 

15,032 

20,529 

;  ♦  National  Apprenticeship  Board  and  Construction  Industry  Training  Project.  Under  the  Ministry  of  Local  Government  and 
Housing 


S     ^1  "  atisticd  Handbook  1984,  University  Grants  Commission,  Sri  Lanka  (1986). 
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Fig.  1:  EXISTING  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION/TRAINING 
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TABLE  2:  EXPENDITURE  OF  EDUCATION 


Year 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 


(1) 
GNPat 
Current 

factor 

cost 

prices 

(Rs. 
million  I 


54680  5 
67905  9 
82814  2 
95559  0 
116037  7 
144159*5 


(2) 

Tola!  Expenditure  on 
Education  (inc3&4 
(Rs  million) 


Recur< 
rent 


2164  6 
2500  5 
2746  7 


374  2 
4066 
582  7 


(3) 

Expenditure  on 
Higher  Education 
(Rs  million) 


(4) 

Expenditure  on 
Univertitv  Edu 
(Rs.  million) 


Recur 
rent 


1344  9 


2538  8 
2907  1 
3829  4 


T.73 
223  0 
250  7 
393  5 


Pecur 
rent 


278  4 
338  0 
421  9 
5l24 
6)1  6 


172  9 
2176 
249  8 


:03  2 
226  3 
320  5 


3095 
376  1 
443  9 
570  3 


(5) 

(4)  asSof  (1) 


Recur 
rem 


0  37 
0  39 
0  38 
0  39 


(6) 

(4)  as  %  of  (2) 


Recur 
rent 


Total 


Note*'  •Pfovption«i 


(7) 

(4)  as  %  or  (3) 


Recur 
rent 


8693 
83  i;> 
83  80 


58  33 
97  32 
96  27 
91  12 
90  50 
81  45 


(8) 

(3)  as%or(1) 


Recur' 
rent 


82,46 


021 
0.23 
0  21 
027 


Total 


0  29 
0  41 
0  40 
0  44 
0  44 
0  48 


(9) 

(3)  as  %  of  (2) 


Recur- 
rent 


9  45 

8  91 

9  30 

9  19 

10  47 


Total 


16  47 
16  28 

16  62 

17  63 
20.77 


(10) 
(2)asKof(1) 


Recur 
rent 


2  27 
2.15 
»9» 


Capi- 
tal 


Total 


250 
266 
250 
2  31 


SoufCei:  Fof  (1)  OeparifTwnt  o(  Cenjut*ndSwti«i«< 

For  (2).  (3)  and  (4)  Mm.$»fv  of  Hijhef  education  and  Univef»nv  G»antt  Commtttton 
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DISTANCE  EDUCATION:  FORMATIVE  YEARS 

Distance  Education,  as  we  understand  it  today,  was  introduced  to 
Sri  Lanka  in  1976  with  the  establishment  of  the  Sri  Lanka  Institute  of 
Distance  Education  (SLIDE).  The  objective  of  the  SLIDE  was  to 
provide  tertiary  level  education  in  the  fields  of  Mathematics,  Science, 
Management  and  Technical  Studies  to  those  who  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue higher  education  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  due  to 
socioeconomic  and  other  reasons. 

SLIDE  inaugurated  and  conducted  four  main  programs.  The  pro- 
grams and  their  objectives  were  as  follows: 

(i)  Higlier  National  Diploma  in  Management  Studies: 

(a)  to  provide  personnel  for  middle  management  positions; 
and 

(b)  to  train  personnel  to  start  and  run  efficiently  small 
industrial/agricultural  units. 

(ii)  National  Diploma  in  Science  and  National  Diploma  in  Mathe* 
matics: 

(a)  to  provide  an  alternative  path  to  higher  studies  in  Science 
and  Mathematics;  and 

(b)  to  meet  the  acute  shortage  of  Science/Mathematics  teach- 
ers in  schools  at  higher  levels. 

(iii)  Higher  National  Diploma  in  Technology  (Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics and  Telecommunication  Technology): 

(a)  to  provide  education  and  training  facilities  leading  to 
Non-Professional  Qualified  Engineers  (NPQE)  for  those 
engaged  in  work  of  a  technical  nature;  and 

(b)  to  provide  a  unified  system  of  internal  promotional/ 
efficiency  bar  examinations  for  various  Technical 
Departments/Corporations. 

The  preparation  of  lesson  material  was  in  the  charge  of  a  "National 
Consultant"  who  was  usually  a  Professor  or  Head  of  a  Department  of  a 
University.  Most  of  the  lesson  writers  too  were  drawn  from  Universi- 
ties. 

The  methodology  of  teaching  comprised  the  following: 

(i)  lesson  material  prepared  and  sent  by  post  at  regular  inter- 
vals; 
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(ii)  regular  assignments  based  on  lesson  materials;  these  were 
evaluated  and  returned  to  students  with  comments; 

(iii)  model  answers  sent  to  students  with  marked  assignments; 

(iv)  face-to-face  teaching  ananged  once  or  tv/ice  a  month  at  the 
Regional  Centers  in  established  Technical  Institutes  across 
the  country; 

(v)  seminars; 

(vi)  short  periods  of  concentrated  practical  training; 

(vii)  use  of  pre-recorded  cassettes,  films  and  slides  made  available 
at  selected  Regional  Centers;  and 

(viii)  a  system  of  counselling. 

Most  of  thf;  four  programs  of  study  required  practical  and  labora- 
tory work.  This  face-to-face  component  of  study  was  to  take  up  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  students'  study  time. 

The  programs  offered  by  SLIDE  were  popular  and  the  number  of 
applicants  far  exceeded  the  places  available.  There  were  11,000  ap- 
plicants in  1976  and  16,000  applicants  in  1977.  Admission  quotas  were 
regulated  to  ensure  admission  of  both  employed  and  unemployed. 

At  the  time  SLIDE  was  absorbed  by  the  newly  established  Open 
University  of  Sri  Lanka,  there  were  4,892  students  registered  in  the  five 
programs  as  follows: 


Management  1st  and  2nd  year  -  1,456 

Mathematics  1st  and  2nd  year  -  1,219 

Science  -  261 

Electrical  Technology  -  995 

Electronics  &  Communication  -  961 

Total  4,892 


Th'*  course  material  was  prepared  with  advice  on  how  to  write 
distance  study  material;  a  few  seminars  and  training  workshops  were 
conducted  to  train  writers  of  insti  actional  material.  Two-way  communi- 
cation between  student  and  teacher  as  well  as  periodic  assessment  and 
assurance  was  ensured  through  the  system  of  assignments  and  counsel- 
ling. The  practical  component  war  ensured  through  the  face-to-face  and 
seminar  sessions.  The  use  of  audiocassettes  and  slides  provided  further 
assistance  to  the  learner. 

SLIDE  was  just  four  years  old  when  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
newly-created  Open  University  of  Sri  Lanka.  An  observer  drew  the 
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following  tentative  conclusions  or  the  operation  of  its  programs  of 
study: 

(i)  Distance  education  techniques  were  more  suited  to  middle 
level  technical  education,  there  being  fewer  students  for  full 
engineering  programs  and  this  factor  was  making  distance 
education  less  cost-effective  at  this  level.  Also,  the  heavy 
component  of  practical  work  involved  in  full-fledged  engi- 
neering programs  made  the  face-to-face  component  of  the 
program  longer  and  consequently  more  suited  for  conven- 
tional type  of  teaching. 

(ii)  Students  following  a  technical  program  of  study  should  prefer- 
ably be  employed  in  a  profession  of  technical  nature. 

(iii)  The  element  of  face-to-face  teaching  has  to  be  larger  than 
originally  contemplated. 

(iv)  The  planning  of  technical  courses  needed  relatively  more 
thorough  initial  planning. 

(v)  The  amount  of  practical  training  involved  was  a  critical  factor 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

(vi)  The  cost  of  technical  education  from  a  distance  is  likely  to  be 
about  four  times  higher  than  that  of  general  education. 

These  tentative  conclusions  are  indeed  still  relevant  at  OUSL  which 
has  a  heavy  Science  and  Technology  component  in  its  programs. 

The  External  Services  Agency  of  the  former  U.-.^ersity  of  Sri 
Lanka  was  established  in  1972  to  provide  for  examinations  for  those  not 
instructed  in  the  University.  The  function  was  merely  to  register  candi- 
dates for  University  courses  and  conduct  examination  for  them.  The 
entry  requirements  for  these  external  candidates  were  more  relaxed  and 
open.  The  courses  provided  in  universities  such  as  Arts,  Law,  Science, 
Mathematics,  Commerce  and  Education,  were  available  to  candidates. 
The  last  named  education  program  was  a  post-graduate  one  leading  to  a 
Diploma  which  was  conducted  in  collaboration  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

As  noted  earlier  at  the  initial  stages,  no  instruction  was  provided 
to  those  registered  with  ESA,  except  in  the  case  of  the  post-graduate 
Diploma  in  Education  program  where  material  was  written  by  academ- 
ics of  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  collaboration  with  the  Ministry 
specialists.  In  the  latter  stages  of  ESA  (which  was  also  absorbed  into 
OUSL  It  its  inception  in  1980),  and  after  a  great  deal  of  negotiations 
with  the  Sri  Lanka  Broadcasting  Corporation,  some  radio  programs 
were  designed  and  aired  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  The  following 
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are  the  numbers  of  registered  students  with  ESA  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  of  students  in  universities  as  internal  students. 

1975        1976        1977  1978 

ESA  8,438       6,664       6,773  9,129 

Internal       3,185       3,809       4,034  5,058 

These  figures  are  significant  in  that  they  indicate  the  demand  for 
Higher  Education  among  those  failing  to  gain  admission  to  established 
conventiofial  universities. 

DISTANCE  EDUCATION:  THE  CURRENT  PHASE 
A^  Free  Education 

Free  education  for  all  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  state  policy  in  the 
island  in  1945  and  this  policy  remains  unchanged.  Consequently,  the 
demand  for  higher  education  kept  on  increasing.  The  expansion  of 
conventional  universities  went  '^n  over  the  decades,  and  now  there  are 
eight  universities  of  the  conventional  type  distributed  over  the  island: 
universities  of  Peradeniya,  Colombo,  Sri  Jayawardenapura,  Kelaniya, 
Moratuwa,  Jaffna,  Ruhuna  and  Eastern  (see  Map  I). 

Even  though  conventional  universities  expanded  with  coPiSequent 
increases  in  the  investments  therein,  they  still  could  not  cope  with  the 
increase  in  demand  for  higher  education.  Table  3,  along  with  figures 
regarding  the  registrations  witii  ESA,  illustrates  the  inability  of  the 
conventional  universities  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  higher  education. 
The  Open  University  wc^  set  up  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who  for 
some  reason  or  other  bst  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  higher  education. 

OUSL  does  not  merely  cater  to  those  failing  to  gain  admission  to 
the  copventicnai  universities,  h  also  provides  ccniinuing  sJ^catioii  to 
those  who  are  already  cmpL-yed,  ns  can  bt  sten  from  the  in^orporatiun 
of  SLIDE  and  ESA  which  ratcreJ  not  only  to  higher  e. tacation  but  aiso 
to  professional  training  of  thosv  already  employed. 

The  Organizational  Structure  of  OUSL 

Tlie  administrative  structure  of  OUSL  is  different  from  that  of 
other  universities.  Its  main  policy-making  body  is  the  Council  which 
controls  finance  and  policy  matters  including  academic.  Its  academic 
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TABLE  3:  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELIGIBLE*  &  ADMITTED  STUDENTS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  FOUR  MAJOR  STREAMS 


Yclr  of  G,C,E.  (A/LJ  Exim 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

Academic  Si reim 

No. 

Eligible 

No. 

Admitted 

Percentage 
col.  4/3  X  100 

No. 

Eligible 

No. 
Admitted 

Percentaje 
col.  7/6  X  100 

No. 
Eligible 

No. 
Admitted 

Perce  ntige 
cot.  10/9  X  100 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

i7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Arts 

Toiil 

1045 

.?253 

20.40 

8795 

2147 

24.41 

8359 

2078 

24.86 

Femite 

6759 

1126 

16.66 

5524 

1129 

20.44 

5424 

1074 

19.80 

•      Commerce  & 
Studiei 

Totil 
Femile 

11033 
5570 

720 
269 

6.52 
4.83 

10386 
5684 

904 
363 

8.70 
6.39 

4035 
2077 

948 
392 

23.50 
18.87 

Phyiicil 

Toiil 

3452 

1201 

34.80 

1974 

1184 

60.00 

1592 

1280 

80.40 

Science 

Femile 

868 

230 

26.50 

399 

227 

56,89 

346 

234 

67.63 

Biotoi)Icjl 

Toiil 

6879 

1154 

16.77 

56.13 

1228 

21.88 

3853 

1324 

34.36 

Science 

Femite 

3840 

555 

14.45 

3085 

54 1; 

17-67 

2202 

628 

28.52 

Toiil 

Toiil 

32409 

5328 

16.44 

26768 

5463 

20.41 

17839 

5630 

31.56 

Female 

17037 

2180 

12.79 

14692 

2264 

15.41 

10049 

2328 

23.17 

Noi««:     1.     *Numb«r  *lt*intnQ  the  minimum  r«qu I r«m«nt  for  admtuion. 

2.  Number  «dmiiicd  by  UGC  m  column*  (4).  (7)  &  (10).fetpectiv«iy  itdtHtreni  from  ihenurnber  tciujily  re^iiered  m  (h^  (irii  ye*r. 
Of  IM  nunf^Mr  admiUed,  a  fevw  mi^hl  not  h*v*  registered  or  tnrolied  in  th«  Um'verfliet. 

3.  These  «rf  the  most  f ectnliy  r*vts«d  hguitt  *nd  m«y  tlt^hlty  differ  from  those  gtven  in  T«fote  t  B  (SE*J  of  the  $UtiiU€St  Hindbook  1982. 
Sources:  Mirk  Books:  0«pt.  of  Ex«minatiOns. 

Admiulon  Lists:  UGC. 
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policy  and  function  is  detennined  at  the  primary  level  by  two  Boards  of 
Study  (viz.  the  Board  of  Study  for  Humanities,  Social  Sciences  and 
Management  and  the  Board  of  Study  for  Mathematics,  Science  and 
Technology).  The  purely  administrative  functions  arc  under  the  charge 
of  a  i^gistrar,  while  the  educational  services  at  the  Regional  Centers  are 
overlooked  by  a  Director  of  Regional  Services.  The  bursar  is  in  charge 
of  the  financial  administration  under  the  supervision  of  the  registrar. 

C  Programs  of  Study 

The  Board  of  Study  for  Humanities,  Social  Science  and  Manage- 
ment conducts  the  following  programs  of  study: 

(i)  Certificate  in  Prc-school  Education  -  1-year  program 

(ii)  Certificate  in  Entrcpreneurship        -  1-year  program 

(iii)  Certificate  in  Professional  English     -  1-year  program 

(iv)  LL.B.  Degree  Program                 -  4-year  program 

(v)  Post-graduate  Diploma  in  Education  -  2-year  program 

In  addition,  the  Board  of  Study  provides  a  support  program  in 
English  for  Science  and  Technology  for  the  Board  of  Study  for  Mathe- 
matics, Science  and  Technology.  A  further  course,  English  for  Legal 
Studies,  is  also  provided  to  service  the  LL.B.  Degree  Program. 

D.  Esitry  Requirements 

The  certificate  programs  provide  for  open  entry  with  no  entry 
qualifications  asked  froii;  those  seeking  admission. 

In  the  case  of  the  LL.B.  program,  minimum  entry  requirements 
asked  for  in  conventional  un.'versities,  plus  a  number  of  other  profes- 
sional qualifications  are  admitted  as  adequate  for  entry.  These  qualifica- 
tions are  insisted  upon  because  entry  to  the  legal  profession  in  Sri  Lanka 
is  regulated  by  the  Conucil  foi  Legal  Education  and  the  University 
wishes  to  satisfy  their  requirements  for  admission  into  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

The  Post-graduate  Diploma  in  Education  program  is  mean*  for  the 
career  development  and  promotion  of  graduate  teachers  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Entry  into  this  program  is,  therefore,  limited  to  graduates 
within  the  teaching  profeiision.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  teaching 
experience  is  required  from  graduate  teachers.  This  program  is  designtu 
to  provide  professional  training  to  nearly  10,000  untrained  gradualc 
teachers  in  the  school  system  of  the  Island. 
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The  Board  of  Study  for  Mathematics,  Science  and  Technology  has 
a  more  streamlined  structure  of  programs  of  study.  The  Board  has  a 
well-graded  progression  of  programs  as  follows: 


(i)  Foundations; 

(ii)  Certificate; 

(iii)  Diploma; 

(iv)  Bachelor's  Degree; 

(v)  Post-graduate;  and 

(vi)  Continuing  Education. 


The  Foundation  courses  are  the  gateway  to  the  other  programs  of 
study.  The  areas  of  study  offered  in  general  sciences  are: 

(i)  Mathematics; 

(ii)  Physics; 

(iii)  Chemistry; 

(iv)  Botany;  and 

(v)  Zoology 

A  combination  of  these  subjects  can  be  offered  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  Technology  area,  the  following  programs  pre  offered: 


(i)  Civil; 

(ii)  Communications; 

(iii)  Electrical; 

(iv)  Electronics; 

(v)  Mechanical;  and 

(vi)  Textiles. 


The  current  student  enrollment  in  the  programs  of  study  of  the  two 
Boards  of  Study  of  OUSL  is  as  follows: 


(i) 

Prc-school  Education 

-  271 

(ii) 

Entrepreneurship 

-  159 

(iii) 

Professional  English 

-  1.9(;7 

(iv) 

Post-graduate  Diploma  in  Education  - 

-  1.388 

(V) 

Law  (LL.B.) 

-  554 

(only  for 
the  1st 
year) 
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(vi)  Science  Degree 


-   1,487  (includ- 
ing 


Founda- 
tion 


(vii)  Diploma  in  Technology 


Level) 
-  3,430  (includ- 
ing 


Founda- 
tion 


Level) 


(viii)  Engineering  Degree 
Total 


9,287 


E.  Study  System  and  Media  of  Instruction 

L  Printed  Material 

The  main  medium  of  instruction  is  the  printed  course  material, 
Q)urse  material  is  prepared  by  especially  selected  Course  Teams  from 
both  within  and  without,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  follow  the  princi- 
ples of  instruction  technology  for  distance  study  in  the  preparation  of 
course  material. 

2.  Audio  and  Videotapes 

Audiocassettes  are  used  lo  some  extent  to  supplement  printed 
material,  and  video  very  much  less.  The  radio  and  television  are  not 
used  as  a  direct  medium  of  instruction,  even  though  OUSL  does 
broadcast  some  general  education  material.  Preliminary  steps  have  been 
taken  for  the  production  of  audio  and  videocassettes  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  future.  Since  the  academic  staff  has  been  trained  in  conventional 
universities,  efforts  have  been  and  are  being  taken  to  keep  the  lesson 
writers  informed  and  instructed  in  the  appropriate  use  of  print  and 
electronic  media  through  workshops,  seminars  and  handouts. 

5.  Computers 


Computers  are  not  being  used  in  instruction  at  present,  and  is  as  yet 
at  an  experimental  stage  of  a  medium  of  instruction. 
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4.  Face-to-Face  Teaching 

Face-to-face  teaching  makes  an  important  component  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  done  through  workshops,  seminars  and  laboratory  work, 
the  scope  and  frequency  of  which  is  determined  by  the  particular 
character  and  needs  of  a  program  of  study  (e.g.  face-to-face  instruction 
is  most  frequent  in  the  Professional  English  program  as  language  teach- 
ing requires  a  large  element  of  interaction  with  the  teacher). 

5.  Twoj-Way  Communication 

Assignments  fornfi  an  important  element  in  the  teaching  process. 
They  are  marked  and  returned  to  students  with  comments.  Assignments 
carry  a  component  of  m^^Vs  in  the  final  examination  grade. 

6.  Regional  Services 

A  system  of  regional  centers  and  study  centers  helps  to  service  the 
students  in  distant  areas  (see  Map  II).  They  serve  boch  as  resource 
centers  and  as  places  where  face-to-face  instruction  is  provided. 

7.  Ancillary  Services 

OUSL  is  presently  being  provided  with  a  fully-equipped  press,  a 
publishing  unit  to  handle  the  publishing  aspects  of  instructional  mate- 
rial, and  an  audiovisual  unit  to  produce  audio,  video  and  other  related 
material.  Currently  there  is  an  acting  director  of  Educational  Techno- 
logy under  whom  are  the  publishing  and  audiovisual  units  with  responsi- 
bility, in  addition,  to  develop  appropriate  educational  technology  with 
the  help  of  academics  qualified  in  the  field  of  education.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  full-fledged  institute  of  instructional  technology  is  being 
seriously  considered. 


DISTANCE  EDUCATION  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 


The  expansion  of  educational  facilities  since  the  introduction  of 
free  education  in  the  Island  has  led  to  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
teacher  population  as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  in  the  following  page. 

Until  recently  the  minimum  academic  qualifications  required  of 
persons  seeking  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  was  the  General 
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V. 

MAP  11 

REGIONAL  &  STUDY  CENTERS  OF  THE  OPEN  UNIVERSITY 


▲  REGIONAL  CENTER 

A  PROPiK^EO  REGIONAL  CENTER 

•  STUOY  CENTER 

O  PROPOSED  STUDY  CENTER 
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Certificate  of  Education  (Ordinary  Level).  The  required  qualification  is 
not  upgraded  to  include  passes  in  three  subjects  at  the  General  Certifi- 
cate of  Education  (Advance  Level).  Thus,  new  recruits  to  the  teaching 
profession  must  have  a  minimum  of  13  years  of  formal  education.  The 
system  of  teacher  training  was  one  of  in-service  training,  and  untrained 


Trained 

Others*  as  a 

Year 

Total 

Graduate 

Teachers 

Others 

Percentage  of 

(Non-Graduates) 

Total 

1965 

89,643 

5,399 

32,062 

52,182 

58.2 

1970 

91,672 

7,441 

45,376 

37,855 

41.7 

1975 

99,067 

10,916 

56,876 

31,275 

31.6 

1979 

133,249 

20,539 

72,707 

40,003 

30.0 

1985 

143,314 

28,996 

82,952 

31,366 

21.8 

1986 

149,841 

33,844 

87,245 

28,752 

19.2 

'  The  category  'Others'  consists  of  untrained  non-graduate  teachers.  Of  the  graduate 
teachers  about  10,000  are  untrained. 


teachers  in  service  were  selected"  for  admission  to  Teachers'  Colleges 
which  today  number  18. 

There  are  over  28,000  untrained  non-graduate  teachers  with  only 
G.C.E.  Original  Level  and  Advanced  Level  qualifications.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  has  embarked  on  a  program  of  training  them  through 
distance  education  methods.  For  this  purpose  the  Ministry  has  set  up  a 
unit  under  a  Director  of  Education,  and  has  obtained  aid  from  the 
Swedish  International  Development  Assistance  (SID A).  The  program 
began  in  1979  with  courses  for  the  training  of  school  and  regional 
administrators.  The  teacher  training  program  has  five  components  as 
follows: 

(i)  Printed  material  supplemented  by  audiovisual  material; 

(ii)  Assignments; 

(iii)  Contract  lessons  (monthly  intervals); 

(iv)  Local  or  Regional  Centers;  and 

(v)  Practical  training. 

The  Ministry  program  started  by  training  the  trainers.  Personnel 
necessary  for  the  infrastructure  of  a  distance  education  establishment 
such  as  those  involved  in  the  production  of  course  material,  their  layout, 
printing  and  distribution,  tutoring  and  evaluation  and  examination  work 
were  trained.  In  these  tasks  the  Ministry  was  assisted  by  specialists  from 
Liber  Her^ods  and  the  University  of  Lund.  The  inputs  of  these  special- 
ists have  been  most  fruitful  and  they  continue  to  be  obtained. 
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The  following  courses  of  teacher  education  are  currently  being 
conducted  for  about  9,000  teachers: 

(i)  Elementary  Education; 

(ii)  Mathematics  Education  for  secondary  level;  and 

(iii)  S';ience  Education  for  secondary  level. 

PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS 

Distance  education  in  Sri  Lanka,  first  introduced  to  meet  pressing 
educational  and  training  needs,  is  now  about  20  years  old.  However,  the 
inadequate  understanding  of  the  concept  at  various  levels  beginning 
with  the  general  public  has  been  a  hindrance  to  its  further  development. 
This  factor  is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  inadequate  funding  made 
available  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  infrastructure  This  in 
turn  makes  it  difficuh  for  distance  education  institutions  to  serve  their 
students  as  required.  Hence,  the  prospects  held  out  by  distance  edu- 
cation institutions  as  a  solution  to  pressing  large-scale  educational 
institutions  and  training  problems  are  not  fully  realized  yet.  However, 
steps  are  now  underway  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Training  of  educators  is  a  serious  problem.  Most  educators  who 
come  into  distance  education  come  with  backgrounds  in  conventional 
education.  Inculcating  in  them  the  concept  and  methodologies  of  dis- 
tance education  is  a  task  to  be  undertaken  if  distance  education  institu- 
tions are  to  progress  rapidly. 

The  electronic  media  are  not  adequately  utilize  .d  in  distance  edu- 
cation and  are  presently  used  only  sparingly  or  experimentally  .^Invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  these  media  could  immensely  help  in  the 
tasks  undertaken  by  the  distance  education  institutions. 

At  OUSL  there  is  a  heavy  bias  in  favor  of  Science  and  Technology 
in  the  structure  of  programs.  This  involves  heavier  expenditure  and 
more  complex  leaching  arrangements.  Greater  use  of  audio  and  video 
as  well  as  computers,  it  is  believed,  could  help  overcome  some  of  these 
financial  and  organizational  proUems. 

Distance  education  offers  solutions  to  the  education  oi  young 
hopefuls  as  well  as  those  already  employed.  Opening  avenues  of  ob- 
taining a  qualification  for  the  young  by  developing  new  courses  and 
programs  can  help  the  young.  For  those  who  obtain  a  qualification  in  the 
technical  education  system  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  teacher 
education  system  OUSL  could  provide  programs  for  further  career 
development.  For  those  with  full  professional  qualifications  like  engi- 
neers and  lawyers  it  could  provide  courses  for  updating  their  knowl- 
edge. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

UNESCO's  relationship  with*  distance  education  goeb  back  to  at 
least  1969  when  the  International  Council  for  Correspondence  Edu- 
cation (ICCE)  was  affiliated  to  UNESCO  as  a  non-government  orga- 
nisation. Collaboration  and  cooperation  between  UNESCO  and  the 
successor  organization  of  ICCE,  the  International  Council  for  Distance 
Education  (ICDE),  has  grown  due  to  the  common  affinity  of  aims  of  the 
two  organizations.  As  Wedemeyer  wrote  in  1978:  "The  cooperative 
activities  of  the  past  decade  have  no  doubt  influenced  both  ICCE  and 
UNESCO.  The  purposes  and  functions  of  these  organizations  overlap 
and  reinforce  each  other  -  in  our  joint  concern  for  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportunity  worldwide,  in  our  desire  for  equality  of  access 
to  learning  for  all  people,  in  our  commitment  to  the  improvement  of  the 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction  -  all  in  a  framework  recognizing 
the  rights  of  all  people  to  learn."  (Charles  A.  Wedemeyer,  **A  Decade 
of  Cooperation  Between  ICCE  and  UNESCO:  Possibilities  for  the 
Future**  in  Correspondence  Education  Dynamic  and  Diversified,  Vol.  I 
Advance  Papers  -  Eleventh  Conference,  New  Delhi,  India,  8-15  Novem- 
ber 1978.) 

UNESCO  support  for  distance  education  in  our  region  has  grown 
since  those  words  were  written  as  can  be  demonstrated  from  some  of  the 
activities  of  UNESCO  Regional  Office  for  Education  in  Asia  Pacific. 
UNESCO/ROE  A  P  to  the  writer's  knowledge  has  conducted  the  fol- 
lowing seminars  and  workshops  which  has  further  helped  to  spawn 
national  seminars  and  workshops  in  the  region  and  brought  forth  useful 
publications:  (i)  Seminar  of  National  Officials  and  Specialists  in  Dis- 
tance Education  held  at  AUama  Iqbal  Open  University,  Pakistan,  8-18 
August  1983;  (ii)  Regional  Training  Workshop  on  the  Development  of 
Distance  Education  Instructional  Material  held  at  STOU,  Thailand, 
9-19  September  1985;  and  (iii)  Regional  Training  Workshop  on  the 
Development,  Use  and  Evaluation  of  Distance  Education  Broadcast 
Materials  held  at  AUama  Iqbal  Open  University,  from  29  June  to  7  July 
1986. 

In  the  Sri  Lanka  context  UNESCO  along  with  UNDP  and  the 
Sw  edish  International  Development  Agency  (SID A)  gave  substantial 
support  to  SLIDE  from  1976  onwards,  i.e.  from  the  very  year  of  its 
inception.  UNESCO  has  continued  this  support  to  the  Open  University 
of  Sri  Lanka  from  the  time  of  its  inauguration  in  1980.  In  financial  terms 
this  support  has  amounted  to  $1,320,000.  This  funding  is  mainly  utilized 
from  the  purchase  of  laboratory  and  workshop  equipment,  audiovisual 
equipment,  printing  machinery,  foreign  and  local  consultants  as  well  as 
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foreign  and  local  research  fello'  ships.  There  has  also  been  a  smaller 
SIDA  support  to  OUSL  amounting  to  approximately  $240,000.  This 
support  has  been  mainly  utilized  to  support  the  teaching  of  basic 
sciences  (Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology)  and  also  some  technology 
studies  (Electrical  and  Electronics).  Support  to  OUSL  from  the  British 
Council  has  been  minimal,  being  confined  mainly  to  the  Mathematics 
programs. 


NOTES  ON  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

The  population  figures  as  of  1985  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
1981  all  island  census  (see  Sri  Lanka  Census  of  Population  and  Housing, 
All  Island  Tables,  Department  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Colombo  1986). 
The  estimate  'S  based  on  the  total  population  figure  of  15,854,000 
orovided  by  the  Department  of  Census  and  Statistics,  and  also  the  sex 
ratio  of  104/100  and  the  urban  rural  percentages  of  21.5  urban  and  78.5 
rural.  The  estimate  of  1985  population  by  age  group  is  based  on  the 
percentages  obtained  from  1981  figures  for  the  different  age  groups. 

Statistics  regarding  primary  and  secondary  school  children  were 
obtained  from  the  statistical  unit  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Abbreviations  used  in  Appendix  B: 

CMB  =  University  of  Colombo 

PDN  =  University  of  Peradeniya 

SJP  =  University  of  Sri  Jayawardenepura 

KLN  =  University  of  Kelaniya 

MOR  =  University  of  Moratuwa 

JAF  =  University  of  Jaffna 

RUH  =  University  of  Ruhuna; 

BUC  =  Batticalao  University  College,  now  the  Eastern  University 
DMB  =  Dumbara  Campus  of  University  of  Peradeniya 
F  =  Female 
T  =  Total 


ERIC 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
(1985) 


A.  Population  as  of  1985 


All  Age 
Groups 


9-10  Yrs  11-17  Yrs   18-25  Yrs   26-45  Yrs 


46  and 
Above 


Total  15,854,000  943,769  3,101,036  3,334,337  5,208,096  3,266,762 

Male  8,082,431  481,137  1,580,920  1,699  ^58  2,655,108  1,665,408 

Female  7,771,569  462,632  1,520,116  1,6:4,479  2,552,988  1,601,354 

Rural  1,244,539  740,859  2,434,313  2,517,455  4,088,355  2,564,408 

Urban  3,408,610  202,910  666,723  716,882  1,119,741  702,354 


B,  Educational  Institutions 


Enrollment  (1985) 


I.  Primary 
Schools 


Number 


Teachers 


Boys       C'-'!s     Capacity     Trained  'Jmknraiiwd 


Total 
Rural 

Urban 

2.  Secondary 
Schools 

Total 
Rural 

Urban 

3.  Degree 
Colleges 

Total 
Rural 
Urhm 

4.  Universities 


2,211,457    1,143,597  1,067,860 
Not  available 

1,426,8(M^     685,951  704,849 
Not  available 


82,952 


31,112 


Not  found  in  Sri  Lanka 


General 
Technical 
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5.  Professional  Colleges   Number     Boys     Girls  Capacity  Trained  Undertrained 


Medical 

Engineering/Technology 
Teacher  Training 

-  Primary  Teacher 
Training 

-  Secondary  Teacher 
Training 

6.  TechnicalA^ocational 
Training  Institutes 
Polytechnics 
Technical  Training 
Centers 

Commercial  Institutes 
Vocational  Training 
Institutes 

7.  National  Education/Training  Institutes:  16  Teachers  Training  Colleges  for  in-service 
training;  6  Colleges  of  Education  for  pre-service  training;  1  Unit  of  Distance  Education 
for  in-service  training. 


1,642     623  1,019 


No  classification  as 
Primary  and  Secondary. 


See  Table  1  page  1  .c  supra. 
No  figures  by  sex  avaiL  )ie. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLMENT  ACCORDING  TO  UNIVERSfTY,  ACADEMIC  STREAM  AND  SEX:  ^983/84  AND  1984/85 


^Sv.^^  Academic 
Strear.^ 

University  &  ^Ss.^^^ 
Academic  Year 

Arts 

Com  my 
Mgt.  Studies 

Law 

Science 

Medicine 

Dental 
Surgery 

Veterinary 
Science 

Agricu;turo 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Total 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

CM6 

83/84 
84/85 

557 
543 

989 
959 

208 
236 

429 
460 

146 
172 

322 
392 

252 

27Z 

C40 
638 

382 
445 

857 
960 

1545 
1669  i 

?237 

34a) 

PDN 

83i^ 
84/85 

610» 
271 

1215* 
588 

100 

200 

177 
188 

565 
555 

199 
200 

477 
512 

90 
109 

187 
225 

53 
54 

127 
134 

143 
194 

486 
483 

133 
93 

978 
917 

1405 
1209 

4035 
3614 

SJP 

83i^ 
84/85 

661 
645 

1343 
1342 

527 
570 

1405 
1468 

173 
130 

424 
350 

1361 
1345 

3172 
3lo0 

KLN 

83/84 
84/85 

881 
829 

1733 
1676 

176 
187 

432 
J65 

172 
168 

394 
400 

1229 
1184. 

2m 
2541 

MOR 

83/84 
84/85 

149 
125 

849 
785 

20 
30 

95 
89 

169 
155 

944 
874 

JAF 

83/84 
84/85 

592 
582 

809 
804 

179 

497 
573 

217 
237 

629 
595 

153 
140 

383 
337 

1090 
1138 

2318 
2309 

RUH 

83^ 
84/85 

197 
214 

337 
339 

SO 
90 

132 
226 

92 
137 

224 
349 

123 
161 

281 
384 

79 
83 

161 

541 
705 

1118 
1459 

BUC 

83^ 
84'85 

43 
48 

144 
131 

27 
38 

67 
82 

70 
86 

211 
213 

DMB 

83^ 
84/85 

418 
311 

902 
638 

418 
311 

902 
638 

TOTAL 

83/84 
84/85 

3916 
339S 

7328 
6346 

10&9 
1362 

2895 
3392 

146 
172 

322 
392 

1126 
1201 

3020 
3018 

857 
946 

1998 
2193 

90 
109 

187 
225 

53 
54 

127 
134 

249 
315 

697 
726 

282 
218 

1827 
1702 

20 
30 

95 
89 

7828 
7802 

18496 
18217 

*  Includes  Commerce  Students 

Table  from  Statistical  Handbook  1984:  Statistics  in  Higher  Education  in  Sri  Lanka  (Colombo  1986). 
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